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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


LIKE Phiiosophies of Indk and the other books of the late Heinrich Zimmer published in 
the Bollingen Series, the present work is intended not as a handbook but as an introduction 
to its subject^ to be read from beginning to end* Each section is prcparatjpn for the next* 
Chapter 1, presenting as it does a brief historical outline of the transformations of Indian 
art, as well as a key to the symbology of the forms, can be used as a guide during the first 
perusal of the pictures. For the reader then wishing to find quickly the several portions 
of text referring to any specific group of monuments, a copious index has been supplied, 
together with textual references in the Description of Plates and cross-references in the 
footnotes. Marginal references to the plates, furthermore, accompany the text. 
These should make possible an easy and rapid correiation of the materials of the two 
volumes. 

The first two groups of plates in the text volume (Text Plates AI to A16 and Bl to 
Lf/dr) illustrate, for the most part, the anthropological and comparative obsen'ations of 
the text. Included among them, however, are a few photographs that are indispensable 
to Dr. Zimmer's argument but do not meet the aesthetic standard of the plates volume. 
On the other hEind, the final cluster of Text Plates (Cj to constitutes an Independent 
pictorial appendix, illustrating the miniature and Rajput art of the eleventh to nine* 
teenth centuries a*d. Dr* Zimmer's notes on this subject bad not been developed beyond 
preliminary Jottings, and could not be incorporated In any major section of the text* 
But since there is actually a rather special, very delicate, lyric quality about these paintings 
on palm leaf and paper, hich sets them apart, somewhat, from the tradition of the stone 
monuments, it is not inappropriate that they should be given a separate place. 

{ am pleased to have been able to incorporate in the dating of the plates the results of 
Dr. Walter Spink's researches presented in his doctoral dissertation, "Hock-cut Monu¬ 
ments of the Andhra Periods Their Style and Chronology" (Harvard University, 1954)* 
The lectures of Dr. Zimmer from which Chapters 1 to VIl are drawn were delivered at 
Columbia University, New York City, in the winter of 1941 and the notes that sup¬ 
plied the materials for Chapters VH and VI11 were made even earlier: obviously, there¬ 
fore, they could not have carried the new dates. I feel strongly, however, that to publish 
a work at this time with datings accepted by earlier scholars but now disproved would 
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be to limit its usefulness. And since the chronological shift for the period extending 
from the second centur}' b.c. to the second a.d. does not controvert any of the views and 
explications of Dr. Zimmer, I have not hesitated to adopt it. Where it has been necessary, 
in one or two places, to adjust Dr. Zimmer’s paragraphs, I have stated in a footnote that 
the dating is that of Dr. Spink, not Dr. Zimmer. Otherwise, in my work of compiling and 
editing, 1 have held strictly to the line of Dr. Zimmer’s exposition, and 1 believe that the 
book represents his thinking throughout. It unites with his Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilization y The King and the Corpsey and Philosophies of India • to present the 
greatest part of his lectures and writings in English from the time of his arrival in this 
country’ in 1941 until his death, March 20, 1943. The four publications are facets of a 
single vision and constitute, practically, a single work. 

♦ 

Numerous persons and institutions have helped in a great many ways during the prepara¬ 
tion of this work. My intention has been to acknow ledge every photographic source and to 
give the location of every object which is in the possession of a museum or a private collec¬ 
tion. This information is to be found in the plate descriptions and the index of picture 
sources. If these compilations should be found wanting, the responsibility is mine, and I 
should be most grateful to know of any oversights. 1 want to mention individually a num¬ 
ber of persons and institutions that have given me assistance. 

For the materials of the plates volume, I am indebted primarily to Mrs. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy and Mr. Eliot Elisofon. Mrs. Coomaraswamy very kindly placed at my 
disposal the archives of her late husband, and so made it possible for me not only to 
identify many of the references of Dr. Zimmer’s text, but also to publish otherwise unob¬ 
tainable illustrations. The camera studies by Mr. Elisofon of SartcT, Ajanfa, Elura, Ele- 
phanta, Mamallapuram, Bhuvanesvara, Konarak, Tiruvannamalai, and .^fikor—which 
constitute the main body of volume 2 —set a new standard for the photography of Indian 
art, and 1 am delighted to have been able to present them as a visual complement to 
Dr. Zimmer's text. Moreover, Mr. Elisofon made a number of visits to the museums of 
Europe to obtain illustrations for Dr. Zimmer’s discussion. I am very grateful both to 
him and to Mrs. Coomaraswamy for their unstinting co-operation, and to the Editors of 
Life magazine, who gave their generous permission for the inclusion of a large number of 
Mr. Elisofon's hitherto unpublished photographs in the present work, as well as three 
photographs of Ceylonese monuments by Mr. Dmitri Kessel. 

Two other fortunate accessions not only extended the photographic record of the main 
periods and transformations of Indian art but also provided superb illustrations of some 
of the major points of Dr. Zimmer's text. The series by Mme. Gunvor Moitessicr, 
covering the Gupta and Early Calukya monuments of BadamI, Aihole, and Patt^dakal, as 
well as the temples of Khajuraho, Halebid, Belur, Vijayanagar, and Nepal, supplements 

• Respectively, New York and London, 194 €; New York and London, 1948 ; 

New York and London, 1951 . 
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admirably the fundamental series of Mr. Elisofon. Dr. and Mrs. Walter Spink allowed me 
to make a representative selection from their fine photographs of the Jaina caves at 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri, as well as of the temples of BadamI, Purl, and Tanjore. I thank 
these good friends, both for their pictures and for the assistance that they have given me 
in the organization and dating of various portions of the pictorial material. I thank, also. 
Miss Katharine Ordway, who introduced me to their work and Mme. Moitessier's. 

1 should like to express my gratitude for the great assistance that I received from my 
friend Mr. Nasli Heeramaneck, who permitted me to draw whatever pictures 1 pleased 
from his file, gave me advice in the selection and arrangement of the Rajput series, and 
allowed me to publish photographs of a number of the rare and beautiful pieces in his 
magnificent collection. Professor Alfred Salmony likewise opened his files to me and 
assisted me generously with information. A great many photographs were sent to me 
through the kindness of Mme. Odette Monod, Curator of the Archives photographiques 
of the Musce Guimet; she responded repeatedly to my calls for assistance. Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch kindly sent me the print of the handsome Krsna Kaliyadamana (Plate 423) that 
she is publishing in her own volume. The Art of India (London: Phaidon, 1934), and 
1 wish to thank both her and her publisher for their cordial co-operation. Dr. Benjamin 
Rowland— on whose valuable work The Art and Architecture of India (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1953), I have been greatly dependent — assisted me, at one point, in my 
search for pictures. Professors Ludwig Bachhofer and Ernst Diez and Sir John Marshall 
gave me a number of prints that I required, and Professor Bachhofer in addition gave valu¬ 
able advice in the resolution of certain textual problems. Mr. Martin Hurlimann, from 
whose India volume, published in \928{Indien: Baukunst^ Landschaft, und Volksleben, Ber¬ 
lin: Verlag Ernst Wasmuth), Dr. Zimmer had drawn freely in his lectures, sent a series of 
indispensable and splendid photographs. Moreover, the famous collection of Dr. Zimmer's 
friend, Eduard Baron von der Heydt, which is now preserved in the Rietberg Museum of 
Zurich, contained a number of pieces to which the notes referred; and I thank both him 
and the Curator of the Museum, Dr. Johannes Itten, for their very generous help. I was 
fortunate also in receiving from Mr. Ferenc Berko permission to publish his photographs 
of South Indian bronzes. 

The contribution of Dr. Marguerite Block, Curator of the Bush Collection of Religion 
and Culture at Columbia University, where Dr. Zimmer lectured during his brief resi¬ 
dence in America, is scarcely acknowledged by the credit lines of the photographs drawn 
from the Collection. She greatly assisted me by identifying many of the objects referred 
to in Dr. Zimmer's notes. And I should like to express my especial gratitude also to the 
distinguished Director of the £cole fran<;aise d'Extreme-Orient in Hanoi, M. Louis 
Malleret, who, as late as May 1954, sent me with his compliments photographs of the 
art of Campa from the archives of the Hanoi Museum. 

The printing house of Martinus Nijhoff, in The Hague, having been looted during the 
war, the plates of their sumptuous record of Borobudur (N. J. Krom and T. van Erp, 
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Btschnjving van Bt^rShuifur) disappeared; our reproductions from that record had to be 
made, therefore, with the publisher's kind permission, by the Photographic Department of 
the New ^ ork Public Library* Likewise, what few' photographs we have been able to repro¬ 
duce from the collection of the former Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin had to be obtained 
from other sources. 

The names of a number of persons, including the officers of museums, who sent me 
pictures and information, I should like to mention here with thanks; Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Deputy Director General of ArchaeoIog>' in India; Sri M. M. Nagar, Director of the State 
Museum, Lucknow; the Curator of the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Mathura; the 
Curator of the Indian Museum, Calcutta; Mr. M. Mir Jahan, of the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi, East Pakistan; the Director of the Central Museum, Lahore: the 
Archaeological Commissioner of Ceylon; Mr* H. F. E. Visser, of the Museum van 
Aziatische Kunst, Amsterdam; Mr* A* A. Gerbrands, of the Kijksmuseum voor Volken- 
kunde, Leiden; Mr. K. Muller, of the Verlag F* Bruckmann, Muttich; Dr. Hildegarde 
Klein, of the Frobenius-Enstitut, Frankfurt a. M.; Dr. W, Bierhcnke, Curator of the Ham- 
burgisches Museum fur Volkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, Hamburg: Professor Hclmuth 
von Glasenapp, of the University of Tiibingen; Dr. Andreas Lommel, Consen^ator of the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde, Munich; Dr. Paul Hinderling, of the Museum fur Volkerkunde, 
Basel; Mr* Trenchard Cox, of the City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham, England; 
the Curator of the Pitt-Eivers Museum, Famham, Dorset; the Keeper of the Indian Sec¬ 
tion of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; the Keeper of Oriental Books, of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; Mr. D. E. Barrett, of the British Museum, London; Dr* Philippe 
Stem, at the Musi^ Ciuimet, Paris; Mrs, Vera Andrus, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; Mr, Robert Paul Dart and Mr. David B. Little, of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Miss Eleanor Olson, of the Newark Museum; Mr. Sherman E. Lee, of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Mr. Laurence Sickman and Mrs. Alex Izzard, of the Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery of Art, Kansas City; Mrs. Rita W, Buckler, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
hreer Galleiy of Art, Washington, D* C.; Miss Andree Luce, of the F'ogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs* Emily Hartwell Topper, of the Seattle Art Museum; Dr* Otto 
Bach, of the Denver Art Museum; .Mr. Ernest S. Dodge, of the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, Mass*; Mrs. Rena Sherman, of the Republic of Indonesia Information Office, New 
\ork; and the Curator of the Museum of Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia* 

In addition to these, I wish to express my gratitude to all other institutions and private 
collectors w'ho have kindly permitted the reproduction of objects in their possession, as 
well as to the authors and publishers of books from which I have been allowed to reproduce 
plates. Beside.s the persons and houses already mentioned, I am grateful to the firm of 
Bruckmann, Munich: publishers of Emanuel La Roche, Indische Baukunst; the Cambridge 
University Press: Tfie Cambridge History of India i Bruno Cassirer, formerly of Berlin: 
William Cohn, indisrM Plastihi the Clarendon Press, Oxford: Alice Getty, Ganesa: A 
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Monograph; Otto Eisner Verlagsgcsellschaft;, Berlin: Albert Griinwedel, AH-Kutscha; the 
Government of India Press; Sir John Marshall and Albert Foucher^ The Momunenis of 
Safidu; Anhur Probsthain, London: J* Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore; and the Academy 
of Oriental Culture of the Tokyo Institute, who held copyright on T. Sekino and T. Take- 
shima's work on the relics of JehoL 

I wish to thank the following publishers for permission to quote at some length from 
certain books: Harvard University Press, for quotation from H. C. Warren, Buddhknt in 
Translations; Martinus Nijhoft’, The Hague, for quotation from N. J. Krom, The Life of 
Buddha on the Stupa of Bdribufur; Mr. E. Weyhe, for quotation from A. K. Coomara- 
swamVt F/fi'/ory of Indian and Indonesian Art. The Carnegie Institution of Washington has 
permitted reproduction of several line drawings from William Hayes Ward, The Seat 
Cylinders of fVestern Asia, and the Bush Collection, Columbia University, has kindly 
made other line draw'ings available. 

* 

Above all, my gratitude and admiration must be expressed for the w'ork of that noble 
scholar upon whose shoulders we all are standing, the late Dr. Ananda K. Coornaraswamy, 
\vhose indispensable History of Indian and Indofiesian Art was the textbook of Dr, Zim¬ 
mer's course in Columbia University and has been my principal guide in the arrangement 
and editing of the notes. As I have stated, the present publication is neither a handbook 
nor a systematic reviewj it has been composed”as were Dr. Zimmers lectures as an 
introduction. To limit its bulk, I have Intentionally avoided duplicating the scholarly work 
of other books readily available to an interested reader. Bibliographies will be found, for 
example, in the above-named volumes of Dr. Coomaraswamy, Dr. Kramrisch, and Dr. 

Bowl and. 

To the officers and staff of the Bollingen Foundation, for the assistance that has enabled 
me to devote myself for the past ten years to Dr. Zimmer's papers, I give my profound 
thanks. ! wish to express my gratitude, also, to the President and Board of Trustees of 
Sarah Lawrence College for reducing my schedule of teaching during this period; to Miss 
Elizabeth Sherbon, who has sen ed as a loyal and meticulous typist for a decade; and to my 
wife, for her continuous encouragement and many hours of patient help. 

/ 


d^eio Tork City 
August 24, i954 


J. C. 


NOTE 


Bollingen Foundation wishes to acknowledge the generous 
permission of- the Editors of Life for the publication of 
photographs of Cambodia and India by Eliot Elisofon 
and of Ceylon by Dmitri KesseL 
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SJ 
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SI 
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The tnar^nal figures indicate pages in the text where these 
lUus (rations are discussed. Abbreviations: h: height; 
It length; p: photograph: w: width. 


Follov.'iftg pagt S2i 

Aid. Cochin, rilndu temple of wood. 

p: MjiFtiri 

Aik Madura, Clay figurines near a small tem¬ 
ple. The shadow is that of the temple fiagstaff. 
p: Jtan Erdmatt GtmltbtU. 

A2. Tanjore. Carved processional car. 
p: From Entjanei ha ffcNrAf^ ffelrdirttll" (A/UfflidJIrj 

Fo!. I, Jig. 3S. ptrmitmn ^ lh€ pMsher^ 
Bnicimann. 

ASa. Nilgiri hills. Toda huts. 

p; ^ A.^ K-, Ctia7narimra.my^ 

aSi!s, Bara bar Hills (near Bodhgayil). Lomas Rsi 
cave, fai^de, Maury a period, in century a-c, 

a: Arthafdogicat Surety aj /jtJjjj, iwnrttsy ^ Fn^tttor 
L. BaciihtJ'tr. 

A4. ^tvaiie mendicant wuth a trident. At Pushkar, 
a point of pilgrimage in Rajputana. 
p: ^far^i)i HUrltmann, 

a 5* Indus ^'alley Civilization (c. 3000-1500 
B.C.). Mohenjo-daro. Ruins: 

fl. The Great Bath. from the north, sitowing 
surrounding rooms and fenestrated wall. 

r; Dtp\2rfmtnt -^rckaettlogyt Gffitrrintr^i of India. 

b. A w'ell and a tiled bathroom, 
pi Arthaadogkji Surr^ ^ cmtrtefy ^ Mn. A. K. 

Coomaraiv.'ainy. 

Atf. Indus Valley Civilization (f. 3000-1500 

B.c*). ClianJiu-darOr Storage jar. ii. J ft. fif in. A/ir- 

s£um eij Fmt Aris^ Hoston. 
p: Ct^U^y of tht Mustam, 

a 7- Indus Valley CiiiHzatlon {c, 3000-1500 

S.C.). Clay toys. Above: dog, carl with wheels, oxen, 
man. Below: long-homed ox and ox with movable 
head. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
r: OiUTttsy the Mmaim. 

a8. Indus Valley Civilization (c, 3000-1500 

B.C.). Mohenjo-daro* Religious objects: 

Above, left: Fragment of a clay figurine, with 
pannierlike headdress fright side lost) of a type 
perhaps made of a light doth. 

P: ArchattAt^kal Sumy India, toutitsy ff Mfi. A. A. 
Coomaraxusiniy. 


Above, right: Clay figurine of the Goddess. 
p: Artkoifdi^kal 5arny of iadh-, cfmriuy of Mrt. A. K. 
C^omurastraniy. 

Below, left: Ringstorte. Right: lihgam. 
p; tkfarimfnt tf Arthuiology., Gaffmmtnl of inditu 

a 9. Prehistoric figurines of the Goddess; 

Paleolithic Europe (r. aO,(XX> b.c.). a. Reindeer- 
horn figurine from the Garonne Valley, France. 
k Stone "Venus of Willendorf," Danube Valley, 
Austria, c. Stone figurine from Menton, France. 
p: Ooc^rtoy if ihe AitifrUan Mttteum f A'lUtirai Ifh- 
tory, Turk. 

d, e. Ivory figurines from predynastic Egypt (c* 
3500 p,c.). The eyes of the figure at the left arc of 
lapis lazuli. British Museum. 
p: CaurUty if the Mtufum. 

/. Clay figurine from predynastic Ur(f. 3000 b.c.}. 
p; Ofurtny if Bask Odtxction, University, 

JyVic' Icn^r 

aLO. Mesopotamian images of the Goddess: 

a. Small stone slab wuth a relief of the Nude God¬ 
dess. f. £000 B.C. LcirtTtf, PfJriif. 
f: Qfvrteiy if the Mastum, 

k Terra-cotta figure of the Goddess holding an 
infant, t. 0000 d.C. /juftTf, Porii. 
f : Courtesy of ike Museum. 

Alt. Syrian images of the Goddess: 

a. The Mother Goddess, Com Giver and Mistress 
of Beasts, flanked by goats.^ Cover of a small ivory 
box. Ras Shamra, xtv century fl.c* Loat^r, Pans. 

PL Cwjrtwv <f ihe Museum. 

k Gold medallion: Nude Goddess holding fiow'- 
ers. Ras Shamra, xiv century p.c. Losevre, Paris. 
p: Courtesy if thf Maseuta. 

Aie. Egyptian reliefs: 

j. Panel .showing, above, chariots with horses and 
charioteers awaiting the king's train; below, soldiers, 
priests, and musicians standing at attention. From 
the excavations of the Temple of the Sun Tell el 
'A mama. XVIII Dymasty, c. 1360 h.c. Painted 
limestone. MetropoUian Museum of Art^ J^ew Tori. 
p: Courtesy f ike Mustuns. 
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b. Stele, of the Count Indy. VT to XII Dynasty, 
III millennium b.c. Painted limestone. Metropolitan 
Museum oj Art, AVw Tork. 
r. Qmrtesy cf the Museum. 

3* A IS. Egyptian sculpture: 

a. The Goddess Neit, wearing the crown of Lower 
Egypt. On the base is a dedicatory inscription. XXVI 
Dynasty, vii century b.c. Bronze, h. 10 in. Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, JWur Tork. 

r: Courtesy <f the Museum. 

b. The hawk-god, florus, with the figure of King 
Nectanebos II. XXX Dynasty, iv century b.c. Pol¬ 
ished greenish basalt, h. 28 in. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, JSTew Tork. 

r: Courtesy <f the Museum. 

SS aH*. Assyrian relief. Gilgamesh, Conqueror of 
the Lion. From the Palace of Sargon. viii century b.c. 
Louvre, Paris. 

p: Courtesy of the Bush CollKtion, Columbia University, 
AVu' Tork. 

sa MS. Assyrian relief. The Great Hunt of Assur- 
banipal. vii century b.c. Above: The King in his 
chariot, wounded lions, and a rider. Below: a lioness, 
wounded. British Museum, 
n Courtesy tf the Museum. 

as aI6j. Indian naga king. Inscribed: “This is the 
felicitous gift of Bhatu xManikya. Whatever merit 
there be in it, let that accrue to all sentient beings, 
headed by all his relatives, preceded by his father and 
mother.” Nalandi, Stupa site No. 3. Gupta period, 
probably vi or vii century a.d. ^alanda Museum, 
r: Depsrtment of Archaeology, Government of India. 

GS A166. Late semi-Eg}'prian image of Atargatis. 
Hellenistic period. 

p: Courtesy of the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 
Tori. 

Following page 246; 

39 Bl. Implements of the Vedic sacrifice: a. i^a- 
patra; b. phallkarana-patra; c. sruva; d. musala; 
e. sphya; /. meksana; g. dhf^^i; h. ulokhala: /. 
praiitra-hararu; j. pranita-pranayana; k. juho. Im¬ 
plements largely from Poona. Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Famham, Dorset. 

P: Eliot Elistfon. 

49,338 B2a. Nagakals at Anekal, Mysore. 

p: Courtay tf the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 
AVw Tork. 

3* h2b. The Jaina Tirthartkara Parsvanatha, with 
serpents springing from his shoulders. A late work, 
probably from West India, xvi or xvii century a.d. 
p; J. Ph. Pogel, ’'Indian Serpent (London, 1931 ), 

courtay if the Busk Collection, Cblumbia University, AVar 
Tori, tvith the permisston of the publisher, Arthur Probstkain. 

6*A6 b2c. The Jaina TirthaAkara Parsvanatha, pro¬ 
tected by the naga DharanetKlra; from the KaAkali 


Tila, Mathura, Kusana period, ii century a.d. 
Mottled red sandstone, ii. 8 ft. 5 in. Lucknow Museum. 

r. Archaeological Survey cf India, cowUsy tf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomarasevamy. 

b3. Early Indian images of the Goddess: 

tf. Laufiya-Nandangarh. Plaque from a Vedic 
burial mound. Possibly viii or vii century b.c. Gold 
repousst?; h. liV in. 

p: Archaeological Survey cf India, courtesy tf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

b. Basafh. Plaque, showing a winged goddess 
standing on a lotus, c. i century b.c. Nlolded terra 
cotta, H. 3i in. 

p; Archaeological Survey tf India, courtesy tf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomararu.'amy. 

c. Mathura. Statuette of the Goddess. 1000-300 
B.c. Terra cotta, m. 7} in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

p: Qmrtesy if Mrs. A. K. Coomarasuamy. 

B4tf. Durga Mahisasura-mardinT (“Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo”), showing the demon emerging from 
the severed neck of his animal transformation. 
Ceramic, xix century a.d. Vtctoria and Albert Mu¬ 
seum, London. 

p: Courtesy tf Bush Collection, Columbia University, J^evo 

Tori. ^ 

b46. Small tower-shrine on the roof of a modem 
temple at Tiruvannamalai (see Plates 454-455). The 
tower stands to the memory of the mother of ^ri 
Ramana Maharsi. Her son's image, as a youth of 
twenty-two, copied from a photograph, is to be seen 
on the lowest tier, center, xx century a.d. (The 
photograph from which the image was copied is re¬ 
produced in Zimmer, Der H'eg zum Selbst. Lehre und 
Leben des indischen Heiligen Shri Ramana Maharshi 
aus Tiruvannamalai, ed. by C. G. Jung, Zurich, 1944, 
facing p. 24.) 

p: ElitU Elisfon. 

b4c. The seven shrines of the Sapta Mata 
(“Seven Mothers”). 

p: ff'illiam Oooie, courtesy if the Bush Collection, Odumbia 

University, AVur Tork, 

B5tf. Besnagar. Yak?i. Mauiy'a period, late i 
century b.c. or early i century a.d. Sandstone, h. 

6 ft. 7 in. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p; Archaeological iSicrt<i^ tf India, courtay tf Professor 

L. Bachhtfer. 

BSb. Parkham. Yak^. Maurya period, probably 
early i century a.d. Sandstone, h. 8 ft. 8 in. Museum 
of Archaeology, Mathura. 

p: Archaeological Survey tf India, courtesy if Pnfasor 

L Bachhtfer. 

B6a. Samath. “Bodhisattva” (so designated in 
the inscription): presumably ^akyamuni, the Bud¬ 
dha. Dedicated by “Friar Bala,” and set up at 
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Samatb f* 147 a.d. {third jcar of Kani^ka's retgii). Of 
Mathura [rtanufacfijre. Rt>d saitdstonci u, Sft. Ln^ 
SHmatfi Muuum. 

fi Arfhamifigicai Surw^f india, ^vrUiY gf Prajfiiar 

I,, hachkf^er^ 

Patna. Vaksa, c. 50 A^Dh Polished; Chunar 
sandstone, ii. 6 ft. Indian Calaitid. 

Pi Ar^Aiiiotfigt^at Survey gf truiiHf eQuriety ^ Pmfafpr 

L. Bachhc^er. 

Bid. Lauriya-Nandangarh. Asoka column, lion 
crowned. Maury a period* 243 fl.c. a. 39 ft. 7^ in. 

p; Artkaroingkid Sttrtey ^ Ittdi^i, murtesy of Pnfeuv 

L. Biiehkofer. 

Bib. RimpurvI* TirliOt. Bull capital of an 
A^oka column. 244 e.c. Polished Chunar sandstone* 
H, B ft. 9 in» J^‘~attonai A/ujram* AVte Dr/A/. 

f: Deinirtment of Archneolcgy, Gmfernrwnt of indi^. 

DTr. OhauU (Kalak Distracij Orissa). FJephant* 
monolithic* fortning' part of the rock, which 1$ en¬ 
graved with one of Aioka^'s fourteen ncck-etlicis. 
Maury a period, c. 257 a.c. 

p: JtdtrtAioit of ProJessOir L. Baihhtfrr. 

bB. Nara, Japan. Kutiioku-ien. One of the 'Tour 
Kings” standing at the comers of the great dais, 
Horyuji Monasterj^ Komoku-tcn is the Japanese 
transformation of Virupaksa, the Indian king of 
nigas and guardian of the west. The other Kings 
arc Zocho-ten (Virudhaka, king of gnomes), Jikoku- 
ten (Ohrtarislra, king of gandhar^^as)* and Bisha- 
tnon-ien (Kubera, king of yak^as)* the guartlians, 
respectively, of the south, east, and north. All are 
supported by crouched vahanas in human form* 
Suiko period, first half vi] century a.d. Lacquered 
wofMi, jl 4 ft. 4j in. 

P: ATjiriJ* Jj/JH. 

b 9, Nara* Japan. Amida (Amitabha) Buddha 
between the Bodhisattvas Kwannon( Avabkitelvara) 
and Seishi (Mai trey a). From Horyuji Monastery. 
Hakuho peritKl* late vet century A-D. Bronze, h. cen^ 
tral figure* 1 ft. 7 in. 

F: Kenneth SaasderSf mtrtffy aj fhe Bush Ottieelion, 

Itanbiii t/nhirjdjft AVit Jorl. 

BlOtf. Plaque dedicated by the courtesan Lona- 
^hhika at the Nigathanarh Arahaiayalana, or 
“Shrine of the Nirgraniha Saints": with Brahmx 
inscription, not dated, it shows a Jalna stupa, stand¬ 
ing on a high basement, with approaching steps, 
a high gate, pillars* atid a circiimambulation 
platform. Mathura, i century a.d. Mottled red 
sandstone* 2 ft. 4 in. X I ft. 93' in. Museunt 
Archeieolof^y, Maihtira. 

Wi Archaeoingteai Survey tf /ju/w* courtesy tf Mrs. A. K. 

CoomarasiLanty. 

b 106. Plaque showing the temple at Bodhgaya 
(compare Place 99)* with KharosthT inscription. 
Probably of Punjab origin. Found at the Kumrahar 
site in Patna (Patallputra). ii century a.o. Terra 
cotta. Faina 

r; Defmrtmmt of Archdfologyi Genernnuul India. 


BI (If. Medallion of a railing cross-bar* showing a 
BoTrfie shrine* Mathura, i century b.c. or a.d. Mottled 
red sandstone, n. 9 in. Mastum ^ Fint ^r/j, Bosim* 
p; Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Gwraw/'ora jmy. 

Bllfl- Jehol* China* Pagoda of Yung-yTi Ssu, in 
the Imperial Palace garden. Construct^ in the 
fortieth year of the Emperor Ch'ien Lung (17SI 
A.D.), Destroyed after the Revolution of 1912. 

F: From Tadashi Seiifto and Taiuieki Tiskeihtm}. ‘*Jehoit 
TAr Most Glorious and Monumental Itetks'* 
t&34-3?). 

Bl l6. Nara, Japan. Temple of the Hoiyuji Mon- 
asieiy. Hondo ("Golden HalF*) and wooden pagoda. 
Suiko period* early vn century a.d. 
r: Asvka-Erjf .A'Va, Jsfon. 

Bl2a. Kediri, East Jas^a* Ganesa* xiii century 
A.D- Front view and rear view. On the l>ack nf the 
Image is the mask of the demon KTrttimukha. 
Arcfiaeohgica! Mmficnj, Bara. 

Pi From ^'77/^in Cohfit "Indisehe Plastik'" ( Beriin, 1923]. 

BI2&. Maduni, India. The Palace of King Tini- 
mala Nayyak (ie23-J(j59)* The courtyard arcade. 
XVII century a.d. 

Pi Deportmnit if Ar£hae(dogy\ Gm'emmets! of 

india. 

BIS. The Greco-Homan Art of Gandhara. i cen¬ 
tury B.c.-iii ceniuiy a.d.: 

a. "Taxila puer.” Statuette of Horus-Harpo- 
crates* from Sirkap (Taxila). i century b.c. or a.p. 
Bronze* h. Si in. 

pz Arehaefdogkal Survey if India, courtesy f Prfessof 
L. SaMfer. 

b. Taxtla. Dionysos whh a wine cup* on a vessel. 

I century s.c. or a*D. Silver repouasd* n. 3| in. 
oiagical Maseain, Tazita^ 

p] Arckaeoiogkal Survey f India, f Prtfessar 

L. BaMafer. 

c. Yavani, or Pallas Athene, i century b. c. or 
A.d. Gray slate, n. 2 ft* i?4 In. Ceniral Mustum^ Lahore. 

Pi Qairtesy f tAr iVuieunt. 

d. Jamalgaphi. Corinthian capital with seated: 
Buddha, ii or Jit century a.d. British Museum. 

p; Courtesy f the .Museum. 

Standing Sophocles. Lateran Museum^ 

Rome. 

p: Alinari, Floremr, 

Hl4ii. Venus de' Medici, U^zt Gaitery^ Fturence. 

PL Almari, Ftore/ree. 

b] 5 . .a Daughter of Niobc. iii century a.d. 
Masco delle Tcrmr, Rome. 
p: Aiinari, Floffnee. 

Bie. Pare!. Siva Trinity and Host, Gupta pe¬ 
riod, c. 600 A*D* It* JI ft* 5 in.; w, S fi. 5 b* Prince 
of fFales A/asnim* BomMy. 

Pi Museum, courte^ of Mrs. A- K- Coojwrarwam-y. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEXT PLATES 
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Fotiowing^ pagt 33Si 

Cl. \fmiatures from a twenty-page palm-lejf 
manuscripL Pala period, xi century a.d. l, in.; 
W, (iti center) 2 in. Caiitction of Mr. M. 

Hreramaneci^ 

p: Cokttay of Mr. 

C3. Nepal. Manuscript of the Mahayana Bud^ 
dhist nA^tasdhasriia /*r<yVti]'^r(jw//'d, 1 1 to a.&. 

Covers; L. Si2i^ in.^ w, irn, thickness ^ in. 
Leaves; u 22 J in., w, gf in. iAf J. /L 

// OnvijA^i jlrfjujfUTn qjf ,yJr/, Cieviiand, 

Ohio. 


c5. Hajput (southern Rajasthani or Gujarati) 
School, Kr^na expecting Jiadha. She comes Into the 
garden with her companions and with a swarm of 
bees around her head. Night scene. Gujarati text: 
"One of her companions is leading Radha forward, 
the slender Hadha, branch of love, and many of her 
friends ane with her* crecfwr and vine side by side; 
before them is a garden full of trees, and iherc is 
Krsna, expectant of her coming." xvi ceniuiy a.o. 
Miniature, gouache on paper, 7 In. X in. Muiium 
cf Fine ,4rts, Boston. 

f 3 Ojifrttfj ^ tke 


p; Courtly ^ the Afiumm. 

Details of a Gujarat! paper manuscript of 
the Jaina Kalpa Siitra. xv century a.o. Musetim oj 
Fine Arts, Beston. 

n CourUsy tki 

ff. The fourteen auspicious dreams of the queen 
Trixala on the night when the future savior, Mahi- 
vira, entered her womb, to become her son. The 
dreams are of /* a white elephant with four tusks* 
s. a white bull, 3 . a playful white lion, 4. the goddess 
6rT LaksmT on a Himabyan peak* seated on a lotus 
in a Lotus lake and sprinkled by elephants (the latter 
being omitted from the painting), 5 . a garland of 
flowers, e* a full moon (the dark part in the painting 
represents the markings in the moon), 7. a red sun, 
fi. a banner on a golden staff with a tuft of peacock 
feathers, 9. a gold vessel full of water* /O. a lotus 
pond* If. the Milky Ocean, iS. a celestial palace, 
with 1,008 columns, filled with the music of the 
gandharvas and with many paintings, 13. a jewel 
heap* reaching to the heavens and lighting the sky, 
and 14. a smokeless fire. 

b. The fourteen dreams are expounded to her 
spouse* the king Siddhartha. Before the interpreter 
is a low table, on which arc placed the gifts (flowers 
and fruits) presented to him by the king. 

r. The birth of the savior. 

d. The savior* Mahavlra* plucks out his hair, 
and the liair is caught by the god ^kra (Indra). 

(Compare Plates 471 a and t*) 


ce. Moghul School. Kfsna holding Nfount 
Govardhana. Period of Akbar (l^se-ityOnS A.a), 
late svi century a.d. Illustration from a manuscript 
of the R{i::rnnamah, c. 1575 (one of three). Minia^ 
ture* gouache on paper. Metropolitan Museum ojArt^ 
A'Vte Tork. 

ri Ctun-ttsy cf the Miueunt. 

c7, Moghul-Rajasthanj School. Krsna and 
R.idha. Page from a manuscript of the JlasiAapriyat 
by Kesava Dasa* c. leoo. Metropolitan Museum of 
Artf Jf ew TorJi. 

P: Coarlety ^ the AfiUfym, 

c8. Rijput (Rajasthani) School. Madhu-ma- 
dhavi RaginL A woman feeding a peacock in a 
palace garden, attended by maids. Monsoon clouds 
and lightning. Tfie verse of the text: "Madhu- 
madhavi is a treasure of beauty among women; she 
wears a green robe over all her body* / Many kinds 
of jewels adom her limbs; beholding her, a myriad 
of sages grow pale and fami. / Coming from the 
palace, she stands in the garden; heavy black clouds 
arc joyfully gathering. / The sw^ecl* sweet rumbling 
of thunder is heard; flashes of lightning illuminate 
the sky. / Birds are disporting themselves wuth 
many notes; the princess* beholding all this, stands 
delighted* / Her body blossoms like a flower fur 
the meeting with her love; she stands entranced. / 
While she is dreaming of her lord's embrace* there 
is bliss in her heart." c. is.^O a*p. Gouache on paper* 

7 in. X 9^ in. Metropolitan Afuseum of Artf J^ew 
7'orJs. 

p: Cottrtesj of ike Mtucum. 
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€* MahavTra preaches! in the great preaching hall, 
Samaiasarano. 

J. The Savior as a liberated soul at the summit of 
the universe* in the realm called Siddhasild, "Cap¬ 
stone of Virtue." (Cf* Zimmer* Phiksophies of hdk, 
p. S04.) 

C4. Rajput [Rajasthan! or Gujarati) School. 
Krsna's arrival announced to Hadha. (He waits in 
the foyer.) First half xvi century a.d. Miniature* 
gouache on paper.// orc«/er,^rt Museum, fP'orcestert 
Mass. 

P: Courtesy ^ Mr. jV yli flttramiiaeck. 


cQ. hour miniatures from a manuscript presented 337 
Ln IGK} to the Bodleian Libraiy-, Oxford, by Arch¬ 
bishop Laud; the so-called Laud Ragmala Minia¬ 
tures. Tlieir date has been variously estimated; most 
recently, as c, \ a.d. ( H. J. Stooke and K. Khanda- 
lavala* The Laud Miniatures. A Study in Indian 
Painting and Musk, Oxford, 1353)* Their place of 
origin is obscure. The style* however* points to the 
Decc:in. Bodleian tahrary, Oxford. 

p; t'Sifr/ny qf ike Library, 

a. Megha Raga (The mode "Lord of Clouds": 
raga of the summer solstice; it is supposed to pro¬ 
duce rain), Kf^^na is dancing with one of the gopis. 
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h. Nata Rapini (a mode of the martial heroic 
spirit, to be sung in the early hours of the night). 

c. Malkaus Raga: also called Riga Raja, “The 
King of Ragas” (a mode to be sung well after mid¬ 
night in January or February'). 

d. Gunakali Ragini (a mode of melancholy, to 
be sung after midnight, in the early morning. The 
sentiment is that of the sorrow and longing of one 
whose lord is away). 

( Notes based on Stooke and Khandalavala, op. cit.) 

CIO. Rajput style, Pahafi school, Kartgfa branch. 
Krsna Quelling Kaliya, with the wives of Kaliya 
pleading for his life, xviii centuiy* a.d. Gouache. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, JSi'rw Tori. 

r: Courtesy of the Museum. 

cll. Rajput style, Pahan school, ^iva and 
Parvati. She is sleeping on a tiger skin, he watching. 
His drum and wallet hang from his trident. In the 
foreground is Nandi. Night scene. Painting with 
blue borders. Attributed to Mola Ram of Garhwal 
(1760-1833 A.D.). .Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

n Courtesy of the Museum. 

Cl 2. Rajput style, Pahari school, Kartgra branch. 
The Nativity of Krsna. c. 1800 a.d. Unfinished 
drawing. lieeramaneck Galleries, J^'’ew York. 

r: Courtesy tf Mr. ^“asti Hetramaneck. 

The scene is in the Palace of Kariisa, Mathura. In 
the upper left-hand section, the child Krsna manifests 
himself to his parents, Vasudeva and Devaki, in his 
divine form. Visnu, Brahma, and ^iva stand in the 
courtyard, joining in the parents' adoration. Below, 
center, V’asudcva, with the child, who is now again 
in human form, passes between the sleeping guards, 
on his way to Vnxiavana, where Krsna is to be 
fostered by Nand and Yasoda, out of reach of Kaifisa. 
The lettering on the picture gives the names of the 
colors to be used in finishing the sketch. 

CIS. Rajput style, Pahari school, Kartgra branch. 
The Hour of Cowdust {godhuli bela). Kfsna, with 
the cowherds, bringing the cattle home at sundown. 
The gopis are bearing water from the river; others 
are looking from the windows to welcome Krsna. 
In the cowyard are Yasoda and Balarama. Naiul, 
with some friends, is in the pavilion above. Late 
XVIII century a.d. Painting, 8i in. X lO^ in. Afa- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

r: Courtesy (f the Museum. 

Cl4. Rajput Style, Basohli school. Hunting scene. 
XVIII centur)' a.d. Painting. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
•AVie York. 

r: Adolph Studly, courtesy (f Mr. Heeramaneck. 


CIS. Rajput st>'Ic, Basohli school. Krma and 587 
Radha. xviii centurj’ a.d. Painting. Collection of 
Alice II. Heeramaneck, JsTew York. 

r: Courtesy of Mr. J^asli Heeramaneck. 

Cl6a. Rajput style, Kartgra style. Visnu on ^68 
Ananta attended by Laksmi, with Brahma supported 
by the cosmic lotus, xviii century a.d. Miniature 
painting. 

p: Courtesy of the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 

Tork. 

Cl66. Rajput Style, Rajasthani style. Siva and 
Parvati, with the Ganges springing from Siva's 
Head (Siva Gartgavatarana). xviii or xix century 
A.D. Miniature, 2.4 in. X 2.5 in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

r: Courtesy <f the Museum. 

cl6c. Puri. Plan with cult pictures, representing *<*8 
the Temple of Jagannatha. Painting prepared for and 
sold to pilgrims, xix centur>' a.d. About 2X3 ft. 
Formerly in the (now destroyed) Museum fur Volker- 
kunde, Berlin. 

f: Courtesy <f the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 

AVu' rork. 

c\6d. Rajput style. Pendant illustrating the 
“Ten Avatars of Visnu." Late xvi centurj’ a.d. 
Enamelled gold; made, probably, in Jaipur by Sikh 
craftsmen. (The photo is twice the actual size.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

r: Courtesy of the Museum. 

Central panel, the dialogue of Krsna with Atjuna 
(theme of the Bhagavad Gita)’, lower right. Tortoise 
{kurma)\ above this. Fish {matsya)\ upper row, 
right, the trinity of the Jagannatha Temple at Puri 
(cf. Plates cl6f and 324); upper row, center, four 
figures, left to right, Hanuman, Rama, SIta, Lak^ 
mana; upper left liand comer, the Man-Lion {nara~ 
simha) rending Hiranyaka^ipu, with Prahlada in 
attendance; left center, Boar {varaha) with the Flarth 
on his tusk; low-er left, Rama with the Ax {Para- 
hirdma)', lower center left, Kalki (with the raised 
sword); lower center right, the Dwarf {riimana), 
w ith the umbrella and water vessel of a Brahmacari, 
confronting the royal titan Bali and his queen. (See 
p. 16, and compare Plate 388.) 

cl 6c. Krsna, his elder brother Balarama, and 258 
their sister Subhadra. Figures painted on the lid of 
a wooden box. Perhaps from Orissa. Formerly in the 
{now destroyed) Museum fir Folkerkunde, Berlin. 

r: Courtesy of the Bush Collection, Odumbia University, 

AVtc Tori, 





DESCRIPTION OF TEXT FIGURES 


P^S‘ 

1. Rock relief at the Ilittite sanctuary of 
Yazilikaya, rncxlcm Tkirkey, c. xiv ccniury b.c. 43 
Um dramng ajttr J. Garitung, “Tfte Land of the 
Hiltitfi" {Lendfpir, iOS.Jram the BulA 

Coltecthn, Odumtid Unheriiiyt J'l'Vte TorL 

S. Surijcr. Goblet of King: Gudea of La- 
gash. BtC* Louvne^ Pan's. SO 

Unt druu-'t/tg from the Btuh CallKiioii, Colutntiia 
University. 

3. Syria, S^ude bearded hero with a stream 

flowing over each shoulder, flanked by winged 
lion-dctnans and with a star at either side of 
his head, Krom a heinatite cylinder seal, i-tSO 
D,c. Pierpoiil Morgan IJbrary^ J*i?rL{See 

Edith Eorada, Corftus oj Ancitni EasUrn 
Seals in fforih Ametican CoUecihns, Bollingen 
Series XIV, VoL I, New York, 1948, fig. 

979E.) 

4. Sumer The sun-god with rays issuing 
from his shoulders. From a cylinder seal. c. 

2SOO b.c. British Museum. 54 

£J/i( drawing from IViUiant Hayes IVard ^" The !tejl 
C^iinders of frestem jitia" {CarAj^jif irfstituilont 
lOJ; fraihingtont 1910), £44, 


6 . Akkad. Ea, with water pouring From 
his shoulders, sitting on his throne and facing 
a birdliko monster brought before him by two 
attendants. From a cylinder seal, r. 3300 s-c. 
Plerpont Morgan Library, J'i'cw 7‘ort. (See 
Porada, c^. c/^., fig. I95E.) 55 

Line drawing fr^m ff'^ard, pg- dL.fg. S 9 d. 

(i. Babylonia. Seal cylinder showing a deity 
encircled hy scqients. c. 3000 B.c. Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Arte Tork. (Sec Porada, 

Pp. ci7,, fig. aetfE,) SG 

Line dravL'ing from ii'ttrd^ op. cit., fg. S€Gh. 

Java. Arapacana MaAjuM, dated equiv- 
alcntly to 1343 a.o. Basalt, lu 3 ft. 6 in. For¬ 
merly in the (notu destroyed) Afaseunt Jitr 
Volkerkiinde, Berlin. 199 

Line drawing from ii photograph in ^nanda K^ 
Coaniarasu.'aniy, ^‘History of Indian and Iitdonaiatt 
jirl" (A-ra rorL /9i7). SSif. 

6 . Ceylon. Ahurldhapura, "Moonstone" 
step at the stairway of a stupa, c. v century 235 

A,D* 

Line drawing from a photograph jiipplied 6y Mrs. 

.Ai h\ Cwmaramramy. 









NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 




CONSONANTS 





SIMPLE 

VOWELS 


Gutturals: 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

n 



Gutturals: 

a 

a 

Palatals: 

c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

y 

s 

Palatals: 

i 

I 

Linguals: 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

r 

s 

Labials: 

u 

Q 

Dentals: 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

1 

s 

Linguals: 

r 

r 

Labials: 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

V 


Dentals: 

1 

j 

Aspirate: 

h 







DIPHTHONGS 


Visarga: 

h 







Palatals: 

e 

ai 

Anusvara: 

m 







Labials: 

o 

au 


H combined with another consonant is always aspirated and audible; for example, th is 
pronounced as in boa/Aook, pli as in ha/)/razard, dh as in mat/Aouse, and bh as in abhor. 

The guttural series are the ordinary European A- and g-sounds and their aspirates (AA 
and gh), with a nasal A, which is pronounced as ng in singing. 

In the palatal series, c is pronounced about like ch in church (Sanskrit cA, consequently, 
sounds like churcA-Aouse) and j about as in Judge. I he nasal, A, is like A in Spanish sehor. 
(An exception isJA<7, which pronounced by a modern Hindu sounds likegyaA, with hardg.) 
The palatal semi-vowel, y, is about as in English, and i, the sibilant, approximately sh. 

Linguals are gentler sounds than dentals, pronounced with the tip of the tongue bent 
back and placed against the roof of the mouth instead of against the teeth. The r is un¬ 
trilled. The s is a kind of 5A-sound. 

The dentals and labials are about as in English. 

Visarga, A, is a final A-sound uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. 
It is a substitute for a final s or r. 

Anusvara, wi, is a resonant nasal pronounced with open mouth. 

In general, the vowels are pronounced as in Italian; short d, however, is a “neutral 
vowel,“ like the vowel-sound of 6tf/, son, or blood. The vowel r is an untrilled r-sound 
used as a vowel, as in certain Slavonic languages. The vowel / is an /-sound similarly 
uttered. 
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THE GREAT PERIODS OF 
INDIAN ART 


I NDIAN ART, besides documenting the history of a majestic civilization, opens 
a comparatively simple, delightful way into the timeless domain of the Hindu 
spirit; for it renders in eloquent visual forms the whole message that India 
holds in keep for mankind. Its centuries span some five millenniums, 3000 B.c. to 
the present, but with large gaps in the continuity, since India's artist-craftsmen 
usually work in perishable materials. Clay figures, readily broken or dissolved by 
water, have always been the most common objects of popular worship (Text 
Plate Alb); many are meant for a single brief occasion, few last longer than a few 
months. The patterns on which these are based are perennial, however, and have 
influenced the works in metal and stone. Wood is favored for houses, palaces, and 
temples, and for the sacred images of the altars; all the ancient masterpieces in this 
medium have vanished. Nevertheless, the spectacular specimens of recent wood 
car\dng that survive in the processional cars of the temples of the South afford 
some notion of what the centuries have destroyed (Text Plate A2). In India 
everything not fashioned of brick, stone, or metal is ultimately crumbled by the 
climate or the unremitting labor of white ants. 

The earliest Indian monuments known are a series of brick ruins recently un¬ 
earthed in the Indus Valley, the most extensive sites being at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa (Map I, p. 391 ). Prominent among the finds of this so-called Indus 
Valley civilization are a number of steatite seals bearing animal symbols and brief 
inscriptions that have not yet been deciphered (Plate 2), Three or four such 
seals discovered in datable ruins in Mesopotamia have made it possible to assign 
the Indian series to an epoch c. 3000-1500 B.c. Their aesthetic quality is impres¬ 
sive. The clarity of design as well as the plastic value of the forms foreshadow 
the best periods of the Indian art that was to flourish some two millenniums later. 
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from the last centuries KC. until the airiv'al of the image-breaking Muslims, 
shortly after the opening of the second millennium a.d. Notewortlry also is the 
appearance among these prehistoric remains of deities and symbols that were to 
come back in later Hinduism, at first inconspicuously but then with increasing 
frequency, in association with the household gods of popular belief (Text Plates 
Pi.As.Bs and Bs). Apparently the Indus monuments represent an archaic Dravidian 
civilization of Northwestern India that flourished before the arrival of the warlike 
Vedic Aryans from the south Russian steppes in the second millennium b.c. We 
can readily surmise how the cities perished. 

Following their fall there is a long gap in the documentation of Indian art. This 
coincides with a predominantly literary period in religion and civilization, marked 
by the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads (r, 1500-500 u.c.), which were the 
religious works of the Aryan herdsmen who conquered and settled the North 
Indian plaim Sanskrit, the language of this sacred literature, is akin to the dialects 
of the Greek, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic peoples who were entering 
Europe at approximately the same period-^the first two millenniums B.C,— and 
have since been responsible for what is known as European history. The Aryan 
feudal warriors and chieftains and their priests developed in India a historical 
structure of prodigious vitality. Their religion, based on the holy revelations 
preserved in the Vedas, and their social order, expressed in the caste system, 
supplied the framework for a powerful and unique civilization. The priests 
(hrMiJians) and the chieftains {hatrryas) made of themselves a new Indian aristoc¬ 
racy, and in the course of the subsequent centuries their fruitful religious insights 
and philosophical ideas, coalescing gradually with the complex heritage of the 
earlier, largely conquered races, molded, through a series of creative transforma¬ 
tions, that subtle and multifold, extraordinarily flexible spiritual tradition known 
as Hinduism.^ During the earliest centuries of their occupation of the Gangetic 
plain, however, they seem to have made no contribution whatsoever to Indian art: 
in any case, they have left no visible signs, 
x/ The Indus monuments reveal an influence from ancient Mesopotamia, which 
was the consequence of a continuous sea-borne commerce from the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates to the western coasts of India, as well as of a contempora¬ 
neous overland traffic of some kind. During the first period of the Aryan occupa¬ 
tion this flow seems to have been interrupted, and it was not resumed until the 
second half of the sixth century B.c., when the Persian empire had so developed 
in power and extent that Mesopotamia had become one of its western, and 
Northwest India one of its eastern, provinces. Gradualiy the style of Persian 

^ Cf. Heinrich Ziminer, Phifoiophks ^ India York and London, IdSi), 

pp. 353-4^3; 5G0~ei4. 
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kingship —its manner of statecraft, its ideals of government, and the art of its 
courts —became the inspiration not only of Occidental but also of Indian rulers, 
and a Persian form of despotism modeled on the techniques of the Achaemenid 
Great Kings superseded the hallowed feudal traditions of the Vcdic ksatriyas and 
brahmans,* Following the downfall of the Persian empire under the victorious 
blows of Alexander the Great {S 3 Q B.c.), there rose in Northern India the Maiirya 
dynasty (321-184 b.c.), whose kings were kings in the new style and whose art 
likewise betrayed the influence of the Persian court (Plate 4 ). Moreover it W'as 
I^recisely this Persian-influenced imperial art that marked the reappearance in 
India of durable works; for with the celebrated pillars of the Maury an emperor 
Asoka (274-'237 B.a) the continuity of the extant monuments in India is resumed. 
There is a continuous, and immensely various, dtxumented history from that 
period to the present, 

Asoka was not a Hindu, however, but a Buddhist; hence in the religious art of 
his empire all the traditional motifs of ancient Indian art and architecture were 
made to accord whth the ideology of the new gospeh* The most striking architec¬ 
tural form surviving to us from that period is the stupa (Plate S). This was 


* ibt, pp. a-t-98. 

* Editor's nott: The reader unfamiliar with 
Indian thronology may require at this point some 
assistance, Tlie Indus civilization (probably Dra- 
vidian) seems to have flourished c. 3000-1500 b.c. 
and to have been broken by the arrival of the 
Aryan tribes. These were nomadic caltlcherders 
who entered India by way of the northwestern 
mountain passes during the sE?cond millennium 

and gradually made themselves masters of the 
Gauge tic plain. The Vedic hymns (collected In 
four hooks: ^g-veda^ Tapr^vtda, SaTfia-vrda, and 
Athorva-vrda) constitute the earliest extant re¬ 
mains of these people; they are largely pra^yers 
associated with priestly rites of sacrifice and appear 
to have been fisted in their present forms f. 1500- 
lOOO Appended to the four collections are 
prose commentaries known as Brahmanas, which 
were composed in the centuries immediately 
following the hymns, Tlic Brlhmanas contain 
detailed discussions of the elements and connota¬ 
tions of Vedic ritual and represent an age of 
meticulous theological and liturgical analysis. 

Mcanwdiile, somewhat removed from the priestly 
tradition of the sacrifice and perhaps influenced 
by a surviving Dravidian style of yogic intro¬ 
version (cf Zimmer^ Phiksophits of India, p. 
281 ), the sturallcd Forest Philosophers began 
composing the Upanifads: esoteric philosophical 
dialogues treating of the realization of tlie tran¬ 


scendent Self This philosophical movement^ which 
seems to have become prevalent in the ei ghth 
century a.c,, culminated in the ceiiitury of the 
Buddha (c. 563-+83 e,c.), who himself was but 
one of the nurneroua Indian teachers then pointing 
the way to spiritual liberation (moiid). absolute 
illumination and transcendent repose 

(nindffd). Tlie Buddha's doctrine* involving a 
radical rejection of the Vedas, became the founda¬ 
tion of a non-Vedic* anii-Brahmanical* heterodox 
tradition, to which King ASoka (c. 
gave a secular impetus by imperial espousal. From 
Asoka's century forth* Buddhism spread throughf- 
out the Orient; nevertheless* in India proper it was 
reabsorbed presently (c, 1000-1400 a.d.) by the 
more deeply rooted* and by then greatly sophisti¬ 
cated, Brahmanic orthodoxy. 

Since the earliest important body of Indian art 
survdving to us {following that of the prehistoric 
Indus civilization) stems from thccemury of Asoka, 
it is predominantly Buddhist. During subsequent 
periods, however* Buddhist and Hindu (Brahmani- 
cal) themes alternate in rich profusion. The two 
tmditioEis flourished side by side* even sharing 
colleges and monasteries, for nearly two millen¬ 
niums* until* about the height of the Muslim 
conquest (c. iflOO a.d.)* Buddhism vanished from 
the land of its birth. It survives in Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand* Indo-China, Indonesia, Nepal* Tiljct, 
China* Korea, and Japan, 
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originally, perhaps, a burial mound.^ By Asoka's time it had become transformed 
into a shrine, either containing ashes or relics, or else simply standing as a me¬ 
morial. In the course of the subse(|uent centuries the stupa developed variously, 
Ss*^'^Bn P^*"^*^'^*^***)^ follo'ving the spread of Buddhism throughout Asia (Plates 472, 
476, 596, 609, and Text Plate Bll), but in its earliest known examples, at 
Bharhut and SahcT, the form was that of a moundlike central structure surrounded 
by a railing with sumptuously carved gates. 

The sculptural panels on the Sand and Bharhut gates and railings (Plates 
P 1 . 6 -X 6-36), which contain the earliest known examples of Buddhist iconography, 
depict events from the biographical legend of the Buddha and scenes from his 
earlier existences; the lives, that is to say, that preceded the one in which, as 
Prince Gautama ^akyamuni, he attained enlightenment {bodhi), which is the 
goal of life. In this early Buddhist art the Blessed One himself is never depicted. 
Though his presence constitutes the center of every scene, he is invisible and is 
represented only symbolically —usually by the imprints of his feet, marked by the 
Buddhist s\Tnbol of the wheel. These early stupas offer priceless material for 
the study of the popular religion of the time. Numerous deities are sculptured on 
the gates and on the pillars of the railings, where they serve as guardians of the 
sanctuary. Their postures give evidence of their fervent devotion {hhakti) to the 
world-redeeming doctrine of release and to the Buddha himself, the Enlightened 
One, the “teacher of gods and men"; nevertheless, in origin these deities are non- 
Buddhistic. 

Second to the stupas in importance in the art of this largely Buddhist period are 
the cave chapels {caityas) and monasteries [vihdras), or rock temples and dwell- 
ings of the early Buddhist and Jaina monks (Plates 39-58; 78-85). The best 
known of these are in the west of India, near the coast, in the vicinity of Bombay; 
for example, at Karll, Bhaja, and Nasik; but there is also an important group in 
the east, in Orissa. Such sanctuaries have withstood the vicissitudes of Indian his¬ 
tory and the inclemencies of the subtropical climate only because they were carved 
in absolutely solid stone; for they are not works of structural architecture, but 
spacious chambers sculptured in the living rock, designed to suggest structural 
buildings. The most typical forms of their entrances and main halls can be traced 
back to the pattern of the primitive Indian hut, which still is known among the 
pi.jis hill tribes (Text Plate /l3). The caityas are huge, cathedral-like halls with an 
PI. 39 apsidal end, having a stupa as the chief object of worship (Plate 5.9). 

Following the fall of the Persian empire a number of the Greek generals of 
Alexander the Great established kingdoms for themselves in the Orient, so that 

* See, however, injra, p. 257. 
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Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia came directly under the influence of the 
Alexandrian Occident. Hellenistic art spread as far as to the borderlands of India 
in Bactria and the Indus Valley, and there, during the second and first centuries 
B.C., contending Hellenistic rulers —Demetrius, Eucratides, and their dynasties — 
waged a complicated war against both the natives and one another. This turbulent 
Greek adventure closed when Bactria and the Punjab were overrun, in the first 
centuries B.c. and a.d., by the Scythians or ^akas, and then by the Mongoloid 
Yueh-chi or Kusanas. Under Kusana patronage the art of the Hellenistic colony 
came to a late flow'ering in the so-called Gandhara school, which had its center 
at Peshawar (Plates 62-70). It is one of the anomalies of our subject that these 
Greco-Buddhist works did not appear until after the fall of the Greek dynasties. 
They inaugurated a new ejxxrh in Buddhist iconography partly through their sen¬ 
sational style and partly because they introduced new motifs from the Mediter¬ 
ranean sphere. By manufacturing in great quantity Buddha images of their own 
distinctive type, the artist-craftsmen of Gandhara made an enduring impression 
not only on India but on the whole continent of Asia. Their art thus proved to be 
as inspiring as that of Mesopotamia had been at a much earlier date, and as Persian 
art in the period of Asoka. 

The robust character of the ruling Mongoloid invaders was being reflected, 
meanw hile, in portraits of their kings, executed in a manner definitely different 
from that of the Greeks (Plates 59-61); and simultaneously, in the city of 
Mathura, which w^as also under Kusana protection, a remarkable local tradition 
burst into bloom (Plates 7i-77), where we find a Buddha type radically different 
from that of Gandhara —one imbued w ith a vitality of gesture and a realism quite 
its own. The new forces of Mathura, Gandhara, and the Kusanas combined with 
the complex, partly pre-Aryan tradition represented in the stupas of Sand and 
Bharhut, and in the course of time there emerged from this interaction a harmo¬ 
nious classical style, distinctly Indian. 

During the second century a.d., in the reliefs of the stupa of AmaravatT, the 
disparate traditions were still being presented side by side. Compare, for example, 
the two renditions of the Great Departure shown in Plates 91 and 92b. In the 
bottom panel of the second, w hich is extx:uted in a vigorous, bold, and animated 
manner reminiscent of the art of the Kusanas, Gautama ^akyamuni, the youthful 
prince of the ^akya family, is seen abandoning the royal palace of his kingly father 
to become a homeless mendicant in search of the highest wisdom. Having mounted 
his favorite steed, he is departing from the palace by night in secret with his faith¬ 
ful charioteer walking ahead, while the gcxldess of the town (at the upper left) 
silently unlocks the gate. Divinities of the earth are supporting the hoofs, lest 
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their clatter should arouse the prince's relatives, or the townsfolk, and these then 
hinder his departure. A god and goddess watch the solemn, silent exit from mid- 
PL SI air* The other rendition of the same scene in l^late 9 ! is strikingly different; for 
here the earlier tradition, which we have already obseiw'ed at Sand and at Bharhut, 
AN'here the figure of the Buddha is never represented, has been preserved. 'Fhe 
work is of a delicate and elegant design* Its nimble figures, as though in a scene 
from some lovely Oriental dance, give us an idea of what Indian art could achieve 
when proceeding along its old and native, traditional lines. Tlie horse, w ithout a 
rider, moves at a lively pace, and the parasol of kingly majesty is carried at its side 
above the invisible Buddha. The coexistence during the first centuries a.D. of 
these two traditions, diametrically different, and the gradual development then of 
the classical Indian iconography of the visible Buddha, can be documented from 
countless images and presents one of the really interesting problems of Buddhist 
theology and art. 

V It was in the Gupta period, during the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., w'hen the 
greater part of Northern India, following the downfall of the Kusanas, had been 
unified under a native dynasty, that Indian sculpture, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
Pi came to its classical perfection. The image of Plate 102 shows how the animated 
though sometimes crude realism of the Mathura and Kusana styles was refined 
in this period and the Hellenistic elements of Gandhara Avere absorbed by a 
basically Indian principle. In this harmonious w^ork the balanced spirituality of 
mature Buddhism, as realized in the Mahayana,* has perA-^aded the very substance 
of the stone. The unearthly character of the Enlightened One, the Buddha, the 
savior above gods and men, shines forth with the radiance of a genuine inward 
experience, transforming the solid matter into a luminous subtle essence suffused 


* Edilor'j note: Two great traditions of Buddhist 
thinking arc dt&tinguijhcd. The first w'as dedicated 
to the ideal of individual salvation and represented 
the way to this end as monastic self-discipline. 
This was ttae Buddhism taught by the missionaries 
sent forth by A^ka, c. ^7+^23 7 b.c* (cf. iupra^ p, 5, 
Editor's note); during the first three centuries s.c, 
it Was disseminated as far southward as to the 
island of Ceylon, The second tradition of Buddhist 
thought, which seems to have matured in northern 
India during and following the first ajid second 
centuries a,d. (that is to say, during the Kusana 
period, c. 70-+eo A.D., and the Gupta, r* 3SJ0-650 
A.n.), proposed the ideal of salvation for all and 
developed disciplines of popular devotion and 
universal secular service. The earlier way Is known 
as the HJftaydna, "the lesser or little {hlna) boat or 
vehicle (ydna) ** while the second is the Mshayatia, 


"the great {rnufiiit) boat or vehicle," i.e,, the boat 
in which ail can ride, illnayana Buddhism is sup¬ 
ported by an ejt tensive body of scripture that was 
set down r. SO b.c., in Pali [an Indo-Arj'an dialect 
of the Buddha's time), by the monks of Ceylon 
(the so-eailtd Pali canon)* While the Mahay ana 
gave recognition to this cation, h produced, in 
addition, a body of scripture of its own in Sanskrit 
(the traditional sacred and scholarly Ung;uage of 
Vedic India, which has been preserved with little 
change to the present day). Among the chief of 
these latter writings are the son^alled Prajnapdm- 
mitd texts, the books of the "Transcendental Wis¬ 
dom (^ra/nii) of the Far Shore The 

Mahayani spread northward into Nepal, Tibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan; the Hinayana survives 
chiefly in Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand* Cf. Zim¬ 
mer, Philosophies pp. 4^8-553* 
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by the inner light of wisdom and perfection. Such inspired and inspiring achieve¬ 
ments became the models of all Buddhist art throughout the Indian mainland, and 
they maintained this position to the end of the first millennium A.D., when Bud- 
dhism itself vanished from India proper. Moreover, tfie same Gupta models 
furnished the basic patterns for Buddhist art in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, Cambodia, 
and Java, as well as in the Far East, where the tradition survives with some vigor 
to the present day. Little is left to us, on the other hand, of the rare jewels of art 
that must have adorned the cities of India in tliat golden age: indeed, little re¬ 
mains from the periods preceding- for a succession of invasions by the White 
Huns (both earlier than and contemporaneous with those of Attila into Europe) 
converted the whole of North India into a plain of ruins and ashes. The terrible 
domination lasted nearly a century (c. 4S0-550 A.D.)“and this in itself suffices 
to account for the scarcit}, already noted, of remains from the early epochs of 
North Indian life and art. 

Both Middle and South India had meanwhile been reached, however, by the 
Aryanized civilization of the North, so that after the second century a.d., which 
we have seen represented at Amaravati, an increasing number of monuments 
command our interest in those zones. Partly slieltered there by the Vindliya 
Mountains, w-hich separate the northern plains of the Indus, Jumna, and Ganges 
valleys from the remainder of the Indian peninsula and consequently serve as a 
bulwark, Hindu cKdlization survived the Hunnic catastrophe—just as, five cen¬ 
turies later, when the scimitars of Islam began cutting into North India, c. t fXX)^ 
1400 A.D., and in the end car\^ed out the empire of the Moghuls (1526—1857), in 
the protected South the Aryanized Dravidian culture-forms survived. A series of 
powerful Dravidian dynasties is reflected in the temples tliey left behind: notably 
those of the Calukyas (r. 550-750) at Aihole, BadamT, and Pattadakal; the 
Rastrakutas (c. 750-975) at ElQra and Elephanta; the Pallavas (r. 6CX)-850) at 
Mamallapuram; the Colas (r. 850-1150) at Tanjore; the Hoysalas (c. 1100- 
ISIO) at Belur and Halebld; and the Pandyas (c» 1100-1350) at Cidambaram 
and Tiruvannamalai. The last great centers of the South Indian temple style w'ere 
the cities of Vijayanagar (c. 1350-1555) and Madura (fiost 1565). 

Map 1 shows where the chief Indian monuments are located: the Indus Valley 
ruins at Mbhenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, and Harappa; the earl}^ stupas at SancT and 
Bharhut; the Buddhist cave temples of the Western Hills at Bhaja, Bedsa* Nadsur, 
Manmoda, Nasik, Karll, and Kanheri; Gandhara, in the borderland, beyond the 
Indus; and Mathura in the Indian interior. Near the Bay of Bengal, in Orissa, are 
the caves of Khandagiri and Uda^’^agiri. Far to the south is AmaravatL These are 
the earlier, mainly Buddhist, sites. The works of the following period, wfiich is 
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largely Hindu, are centered in Middle India (the Deccan), at BadamI, Ajanta, 
and Elura, and in the deep South, at Mlmallapuram, Tanjore, HakbTd, Cidam- 
baram, Tiruvannanialai, Hampi (Vijayanagar), and Madura. 

Hindu temple architecture, like Buddhist, is represented on the one hand by 
structural buildings and on the other by cathedrals carved into the livit^g rock. 
The structural series opens with comparatively simple designs, such as that of the 
seventh-century Cijukya temple near BadamT {Plate /4J), which consists of a 
porch, main room, inner sanctuary containing the principle image of the god, and 
surmounting tower. Many of the earliest examples of the sculptured series, on the 
other hand, are incredibly complex. The ^iva temple at Elura (Plates S04~^2ff), 
which was fashioned for the Rastrakutas In the second half of the eighth century 
A.D., is a magnificent, though not quite completed, compound of elaborate edifices 
sculptured from the flank of a mountain, with towers, upper and lower stories, 
terraces, pillarlike flagstaff's, and richly ornamented walls. 

The principal works of the elegant and gracious Fallava period center about a 
cluster of comparatively small monolithic chapels that were carved from boulders, 
in the seventh century A.D., at the ocean shore near Mamallapurara (Plate 2m). 
This little group is surprisingly various in design and, though it was abandoned 
before completion, is a veritable museum of Indian temple types. It supplies a key, 
moreover, to one of the main problems of Hindu temple design; for it reveals the 
meaning of those spectacular towers so prominent in the later cities of both the 
South and the North. In Tiruvannamalai \ve find, for example, a system of four 
gates built of innumerable stories, and these are of almost no practical use (I latcs 
402—405). Tiiey are crowned by vast, tubelike, horizontal roofs, called vimana, 
which have their forebears in the Pallava chapels and derive ultimately-like 
the Buddhist caitya design“from the archetype of the primitive hut (Text Plate 
As). Comparably, at Bhuvanesvara, in the North, in Orissa, on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, prodigious towers surmount the innermost sanctuaries of the 
temples (Plate These so-called sikhupfis differ in outline and design from the 
storied gate towers of the South (their forms being derived from the vegetable 
realm; they resemble colossal ears of com); nevertheless, the two types of struc¬ 
ture have identical meanings. Both are symbols of the tangible presence of a divine 
essence. For, as we shall see, although Indian temples are based on a number of 
traditional patterns, all announce this common theme. Some, like the soaring gates 
of Tiruvannamalai, symbolize the central mountain of the universe, which carries 
on its summit tlie realms of the celestials; others, like Bhuv'anesvara, inspired 
by the idea of the Universal Tree, suggest a holy fruit containing the essence of 
the god; still others, such as the Sun lemple of Konarak (Plates 554—55.5), are the 
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divine chariot of the Lord of the World. All can be traced from comparatively 
humble origins, and at Mamallapuram we sliall find many clues to their symbolic 
inspiration. 

Through both the general structure and the sculptured details of such monu¬ 
ments Hindu cosmology and m^'thology are unfolded before the devotees who 
come on pilgrimage to the holy places. The ornamentation of the facades and 
interiors is a pictorial encyclopedia of mythology and religion. On the outside of 
the 5iva temple of Elura, for example^ is a relief of the deity himself as an archer, 
in a chariot drawn through the air by divine prancing steeds (Plate ^2&). The pi ase 
god's left hand elevates the bow; his right, having drawn the string to the lobe 
of his right ear and to the full extent of the shaft, has just released the arrow. His 
four-headed charioteer is the god Brahma, the creator of the world, and his white 
bull, Nandi, is before them. The legend illustrated is that of^iva Trlpur^taka — 

$iva "The Destroyer (njitaka) of the Three Towns {tHpura)"; that Is to say, of 
the threefold universe: {l) the earth, ( 2 ) the middle space or atmosphere, and 
( 3 ) the firmament. 

For it is related in a celebrated legend that Siva once anniliilated and simul¬ 
taneously redeemed the universe with a single shaft. The demons, titans, or 
anti gods [asuras], who are the half-brothers and eternal rivals of the gods, had 
contrived to gather to themselves the reins of cosmic government. They had been 
led in this enterprise by an austere and crafty tyrant named Maya,* who, when 
he had driven the deities from their seats, constructed three strongholds, one in 
the firmament, one on earth, and a third in the atmosphere between. All were 
invincible; and by a feat of magic he then amalgamated them into one prodigious 
center of demon chaos and tyrannical world rule. A prophecy made it known that 
if this incredibly powerful keep were pierced by a single arrow the rule of the 
antigod would end. But who among the gods could deliver such a blow? Not 
Indra, the rain and thunder king; not Agni, the deity of fire; not Vayu, the deity 
of w ind. These were efficient, decent, heavenly specialists, but no match for such a 
cosmic assignment. Indeed, none of the radiant refugees from Mount Sumeru, the 
central mountain of the universe (the Indian counterpart of the Greek Olympus), 
who had been driven from their paradise into the bitter void of exile, could muster 
the power to rive Maya's defenses. Therefore they all turned in hopeful prayer to 
^iva, the god beyond gods, and he, with his bow, flying in his chariot, performed 
the deed with ease.^ 


Hotnnch Zimmer, Mythi and Symhoh m 
Indian Art and Cmlfxatwn (New York and Lon^ 
don, iS-te), pp. iflS-188. 
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Vigorous and dvnamic, though without the weight and compactness of an 
earthly warrior, the beautiful apparition dashes from the background of the relief 
Avith the lightness and irresistible power of a lightning flash, in a swdtt triumphant 
gesture devoid of static substantiality- Energy is suggested in the backward 
inclination of the shoulders and in the tension of the outlining curve. The volume 
of the great chest denotes power. The entire work, indeed, is a display of tri¬ 
umphant strength; for the sculptured figures, in their movement and direction, 
even unite compos it ion ally the two walls of a comer, which are at an angle of 
ninety degrees. I’he relief does not seem to adhere to either surface, but leaps 
forth from its mother stone, obliterating the distinction between relief and 
sculpture in the round by the boldness of its plastic style and the almost careless 
skill of a completely competent craft. 

Hindu sculpture is one of the most magnificent chapters in the whole history 
both of the world^s art and of tfie world^s religion for in Indian civilization there 
was never a division or fundamental contradiction between art and religion, or 
between art, religion, and philosophic thought. Inherited revelation, the scholastic 
traditions of the priesthoods, and the popular beliefs worked upon each other by 
ever ^ene^^'ed processes of influence and were per%-aded meanwhile by }>hilosophi- 
cal ideas originating in ascetic experiences, yogic exercises, and introverted 
intuition. The luxuriant display of religious sculpture so characteristic of the great 
temples of pilgrimage is therefore a readily legible pictorial script that conveys, 
through an elaborate yet generally understood symbolism, not only the legends of 
popular cult, but simultaneously the protoundest teachings of Indian meta-- 
physics. 

For example: the deity recumbent on the serpent in Plate 28 G is Vjsnu, the 
second of the great gods of the orthodox Hindu trinity of Brahma, \ isnu, and a. 
Brahma is knowm as the Creator, Visnu mainly as the Preserver and Supporter of 
the universe, and Siva as its Destroyer; yet each may appear in any or in all of the 
roles, since in substance these three supreme personalities are identical.® Here 
Visnu is seen as the source, tlie transcendent lord, of the created worlds and of their 
manifold creatures. The waters of life, which feed creation, are his elementary 
material aspect: the}^ are the first tangible emanation of his divine essence, which, 
though beyond form, yet evolves and comprehends all forms. Here tliey are 
symbolized in the coils of the huge serpent whose dw'elling is the cosmic abyss 
and whose name is “Endless” [afi/iriia)^ Upon this immeasurable body the god 
reclines. Ananta, it is said, supports on his expanded hoods the whole weight of 

* For 3 full di^usMon, cF. Ziminer, fjV,; see and LoiKlon. 194S), Part II; see infra, pp. HS— 

also, Zimmer, The King and the CQrp^e (New York 14^5. 
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both the earth and the celestial spheres; for he is the ever-living cosmic ocean out 
of which the world and the forms of its beings““both terrestrial and divine^ 
evolve as temporal existences. Known also as “The Remainder, The Rest" {hsa)t 
he is the abyssal water that has not become transformed into creatures but remains 
at the bottom of the universe as its primary life-^forcej energy, and substance, feed¬ 
ing alL Ultimately, Ananta is identical with Visnu himself, who in human form is 
seen recumbent on his coils. The animal and the human aspects, that is to say, are 
dual manifestations of a single divine presence, which, by and in itself, is beyond 
the forms it assumes at will when bringing the world-process into play. The 
anthropomorphic apparition through which it is made manifest to human dev¬ 
otees is in essence identical with tlie reptile, and this, in turn, with the timeless 
element of the cosmic sea. 

The Hindu standing before this relief in one of the shrines at Mamallapuram is 
reminded that the divine essence, transcending all limitations, comprises both the 
light and the sinister sides of life; that the demonic as w ell as the godly aspects of 
the cosmic process (whether in the individual or in the world) originate equally 
in Visnu as balanced qualifications of his ti'anscendent, crystal-pure, and infinite 
essence. This idea is indicated by the two giant figures standing at the right, one 
of whom is regarding the god in an attitude of challenge. The Hindu devotee is 
immediately reminded of a well-knowm myth telling how, at the dawn of time, two 
tremendous demons crept from Visnu's ears, and hoping to prevent the unfold- 
ment of the universe, threatened to annihilate Brahma, the first-bom emanation 
of the recumbent world-dreamer, w'ho w^as already superintending the processes of 
cosmic evolution. The little figure kneeling at the right in the present rendition is 
the goddess Lotus, Padma-Laksmi, Visnu's spouse, who is the personification of 
the universe itself. She is imploring Visnu, the Supreme Being, to save her. The 
demons were embodiments of the principles of ignorance and violence, combining 
stupidity and spiritual inertia with sheer animality, sensual desire, the lust for 
life, ambition, and a will for power; Brahma, on the other hand, is pristine spirit¬ 
uality and wisdom. Visnu rescued Brahma, and therewith the goddess, simply by 
reabsorbing the demons into the substance of his own body —not, however, ex¬ 
tinguishing them utterly, for they w'ere destined to reappear in a later age. In 
fact, during the endless round of the cycling eons they would emerge again and 
again to subvert the ordered processes of the world. They are no less a part of 
Visnu's a 11-comprehending nature than is Brahma, since violence and ignorance 
are ingredients no less indispensable to the life of the universe than pure spirit¬ 
uality and holy endeavor. 1 he recurrent interferences of the two demons w ith the 
benevolent forces of the Creator insure the occurrence of those dramatic conflicts 
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and agonizing periodical disasters that are of the essence of geological as well 
as of human history. Moreover, the transcendent Great God himself destroys 
the universe in periodic gestures of annihilation, reabsorbing all of its substance 
into his dreaming body just as a dreamer takes back a dream when he enters 
the deeper quietude of dreamless sleep. For the universe, according to the mytho-* 
log\ of the worshipers of Visnu, is the cosmic dream of the god here seen re¬ 
cumbent on the back of the serpent wliose elevated heads uphold the worlds and 
we are all figures in Visnu's dream: particles of his vital substance, mysteriously 
animate, like dream beings, within him. This the pilgrim knows who stands in 
reverence before this eloquent relief. The ambivalence and aloofness of the 
infinite God is the reality to be realized when viewing this work of art and hearing 
die corresponding m^yth. It is a myth himiliar to the Hindu from childhood: end it 
is again recited to him by the priests in attendance at the holy shrine. 

A splendid chapter in the history of Hindu sculpture is that of the bronze images 
of the Cola period and later, chiefiy from the South, Whereas images in stone are 
part of the temple structures, those in bronze, being less heavy, are carried in 
processions at festivals and In tlie various temple rites. Most relate to the favorite 
deity of the later Hinduism of the South, ^iva, and represent either ^iva him.seif 


and those gods and goddesses who figure prominently in fiis mythology, or else 
certain South Indian saints celebrated as the great god's model devotees. A good 
example is the graceful figure of a youth in Plate 4f0, representing ^iva, the lord 
of demons, ghosts, and specters, in one of his benevolent, auspicious manifesta¬ 
tions [dahma-rnmi). He is "holding a lute" [tJna-Mara), in the role of teacher 
of initiations (the lute, which the two forward hands once supported, is missing), 
but we are reminded by the uplifted hand exhibiting a deer that altliougli in his 
pre.sent aspect he is the divine teacher-of "music" (sanglia), of the holy scrip¬ 
tures [sdstra), of "divine wisdom" and of the asceticism that leads to 

union with the god (yflga)—^iva is also the ford of the wilderness, the divine 
huntsman, the "Lord of the Beasts" {pdhputi). And tlie two roles are linked; 
for both are roles of destruction (strange as this may seem to us of the West), 
since the arts, as well as J'oga, isdoni, and the scriptures, lift tile heart to union 
with the transcendent principle and so break the bonds that bind it to the world. 
This gentle ^jva, therefore, is none other than the brilliant, terrible Siva of the 
bow': and thus again, in this little bronze, apparently so innocent, the devotee feels 

the impact of the double message that is the essence of all the great works of 
Hindu art. 

I he art of Jainism, on the other hand, is comparatively uncomplicated and 
constitutes in the historj' of Indian imagery a separate chapter. It follows to some 
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extent the general evolution of India's sculptural styles; nevertheless, when ren¬ 
dering its own most characteristic and prominent subjects-the rigid forms of its 
perfected saviors-it adheres conscientiously to a stiff’archaic ideaL The monu¬ 
mental figures shown in Plate 39S, for example, carved in the living rock of a 
fortress hill at Gvvaliar, North India, date from as lace as the fifteenth century 

A. D* The magnificent evolution that led to the spiritualization of the image of the 
Buddha in the Gupta period (Plate 102) and the phantasmagoric manifestation of 
^iva at dura (Plate 22&)f as well as the transcendent serenity and aloofness of the 
recumbent Visnu at Mamallapuram (Plate 2S6), have not transformed or even 
touched the archaic attitude of this intentional primitivity. These saviors, the so- 
called ^'Victors'' (jims) or "Makers of the Hiver Crossing" (tJrihankaras), lead 
the w^ay across the \\'hirling life-torrent of the unending cycle of rebirths. The 
most celebrated, Mahivira, was a contemporary of the Buddha in the fifth century 

B, c., but the earlier Tirthafikaras anteceded that period by centuries and some 
may date back even to pre-Aryan times.* 

Jaina sculpture is the only art in India in which absolutely unclothed figures are 
found (Plate 2 ^ 5 ), such nakedness having been a monastic rule of the Jaina 
ascetics until the fifth century b.c. The nakedness of the statues, like that of the 
monks of the archaic period, represents a condition of absolute detachment from 
the world, from the social order, and from the common values of earthly life. For 
the Jaina gospel of release from the bondage of life and rebirth was unremitting 
in its disciplines of renunciation: through a sustained process of ascetic cleansing, 
the monk's career was to culminate, ideally, in self-starvation. Hence an arctic, 
really frozen atmosphere hovers around the images of these Jinas, who, through 
incredible mortifications of the body, conquered the powers of the cycle of life. 
They stand in striking contrast both to the sublime gentleness and serene grace 
of the Buddhas (who are likewise Victors, but of a more spiritual, psychological, 
less downrightly physical kind) and to the divine strength and lavish, somewhat 
ambiguous chann that radiate from the Hindu gods, who personify those very 
forces of cosmic life which both the Buddhas and the Jinas transcend when they 
pass to nirvana from the wheel of rebirth. 

In this introductory chapter 1 shall not enumerate all the schools of Hindu art 
that carried forward and transformed the heritage of the Gupta period, but shall 
indicate only two more outstanding styles and close with a glimpse of Indian 
influence abroad. One of the most remarkable inflections of the Gupta tradition 
was in Bengal under the Paia and Sena dynasties {c. 7^0-1250 a.d.), where a 
style developed of a peculiarly rich, sweet flavor. The works were important 

*Ct Zimmer, 0/ Indk, pp. rsj^a?. 
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historically because of Bengars geographical position between Nepal and Tibet 
in the north, and Java, with its famous centers of Buddhist learning, in the south¬ 
east* Bengal inspired to a remarkable degree both the arts and the philosophies of 
these two realms. 

Plate 388 presents an extreme example: an eleventh- or twelfth-century Ben¬ 
galese Visnu surrounded by the symbols of his power Among the convolutions of 
the ornate arch framing the crowned head appear the god's ten chief legendary 
avatars or incarnations: at his lifted right hand is the Fish above that, 

the Tortoise (Hrma); then the Boar [var^ha), the Man-Lion {Tiarasimha), and 
the Dwarf (vamana)i while on the opposite side appear Rama of the Ax {Para- 
surama) — the violent son of a violent Brahman, who was made manifest for the 
destruction of the ksatriya caste; Kama of the Rdmayana; Krsna, the teacher 
of the Bhagavad Gild; the Buddha (who, in this late, syncretistic period, ^vas 
regarded by the devotees of Visnu as an incamation of their own all-embracing 
deity); and finally Kalki, the form in which Visnu is to appear at the conclusion 
of the present eon. The two goddesses at either side are the deity's goddess 
queens. Tliey are LaksmT, whom we have just seen praying at his feet —she is the 
bestower of prosperity; and Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, music, and fluent 
speech. Visnu himself is in the manifestation known as Visnu Trivikrama, '"of 
the Three Strides”: by simply setting his feet down he created, with his first 
stride, the earth, with his second, space, and with his third, the firmament; hence 
the heaven of rapture beyond the visible sky is termed Visnu's Footprint” 
{■uisnu’pada). The deity can be identified by his apparel, emblems, and weapons. 
In his hands {two of which are missing) he holds, normally, a lotus, a w'ar club, a 
keen-edged discus, and the conch that is blown as a trumpet when he goes to war* 

These smooth black-slate Pala images are of high technical accomplishment and 
elegant design, yet suggest metalwork in their clear-cut outlines. The ideals of 
ivory carving and of manuscript painting seem to have prevailed in them over 
sculptural vigor; there is no truly plastic modeling, harmony, or repose, nor any 
sense of a dynamic surge from W'lthin, An incrustating sweetness has begun to 
freeze the life and grandeur of the earlier period, and the manner of glamorous 
decoration marks the beginning of a long, slo\v decline. Nevertheless, the w'ork- 
manship has a beauty of its own that is not inappropriate to the image of a god 
(Plate 3S4). 

As for painting in India, there is little left. The caves of Ajanta still preserve an 
astounding scries of frescoes (Plates 147—160 and 168—175) and, since in ancient 

Mahahfiarata 3. 116-117; see also tt. H. Wilson, Th^ \fishna Purana 
(London, 1840), pp. 401-404. 
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Hindu literature one reads much of painting and painted walls, it is certain that 
this bold, simple, and superb style derives from a long and masterly tradition. 
However, we possess scarcely any further visible evidence. These priceless re¬ 
mains from the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. are practically all that we know of 
an Indian craft which —as can be deduced from other indications-^ was one of the 
dominant sources of the Buddhist art of the entire Far East. 

No review of Indian art would be complete if the branches of the tradition that 
opened southward to Ceylon and Indonesia and northward into Nepal, Tibet, and 
Chinese Turkistan were omitted; for, as we have seen, the monuments of the 
Indian mainland are largely ruins. The more we find and reconstruct, interpret 
and understand, the more do we realize how much has been lost. The additional 
fragments preserved in colonial territories help to fill in a few of the gaps, and 
they add, moreover, fresh evidence of the flexibility of the Indian heritage. For 
the Indie civilizations, both Buddhist and Hindu, of Ceylon, Cambodia, Siam,“ and 
Java possessed superb art geniuses of their own. What they achieved in develop¬ 
ing the models and ideas from the motherland was far from a mere repetition or 
imitation. In many of their realizations one perceives that an original, though 
kindred, genius —by transforming what it received —discovered fresh solutions of 
ancient problems, drove to the very heart of Indian wisdom, and sometimes al¬ 
most surpassed ivhat the Hindu masters had achieved, or were simultaneously 
achieving, in the same direction. We shall devote, therefore, a number of chap¬ 
ters to the chief documents and periods of the colonial styles. 


^ Edttor''s noiit the older name for present-day Thaibnd is more often used in 
Dr. Z immcr*s text, having been current when he wTOte, 
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U NTIL the early twenties of the present century histories of Indian art 
had to begin with a survey of the principal monuments of the Maurya 
period in the reign of the Buddhist emperor Asoka (27^^37 b.c). The 
discovery of the Indus civil Nation carried the story back, however, to the third 
and second millenniums u.c. This dramatic revelation of archaic Indian cities 
antedating the arrival of the Aryans occurred at three widely separated sites; 
Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Chanhu-daro (Map 1, p. 391), The mounds of 
the first tw^o —discovered, respectively, by R, D, Banerji, in 1922, and Rai Bahadur 
Day a Ram Sahni, in 1921 —wxtc excavated in 1923-24 and 1925-26 by the 
Indian Archaeological Survey, under Sir John Marshall*' In 1931, Chanhu-daro 
was discovered and excavated by N* G* Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Indian Archaeological Survey, and three years later his results w'ere published,^ 
An excellent discussion of the culture, based on the field work in all three sites, 
will be found in a small but substantial volume. The Indus CivUitzation, by Ernest 
Mack ay, the leader of the first American Archaeological Expedition to India.® 
The early dating of the ruins —they are far more remote than any antiquities 
hitherto discovered on Indian soil —was determined on the basis of the seals un- 
pi.s earthed, which are unmistakably typical of the civilization (Plate 2). Most 
are of stone or steatite; the others of ivory or paste. They bear animal figures 
and pictographic legends, and at the back there is usually a boss pierced with a 


^ Cf. Sir John H, Marshall, ed., cnial Series, 20i Boston, 

and the Indm Civilisation {London^ 1S31, 3 volsj. ’Ernest J. H. Mackay, hdus CmUxatton 
^ G. Majumdar, Ej^plorations in Sind (Londori, See also Macka.y, Eariy Indus 

(Memoirs of the Arrhaeologica] Surrey of India, Civiitzoiion (London, 19*^8), arwi Stuart Piggott, 

48; Delhi, 1934); see also Eme^t J. H+ Mackay, Prehistoric India (Harmondaworth fPengtiin 
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small hole for suspension. Since identical seals were discovered at Susa, the capital 
of ancient Elam, and at several Mesopotamian sites m stratifications of known 
date, they can be assigned with reasonable confidence to a period antedating 
Sargon I, that is to say, previous to 2300 Hence the Indus cities can safely be 
said to have been flourishing in the first half of the third millennium B,c, 

Of the sites explored, Mohenjo-daro is the most interesting. The remains 
cover more than thirteen acres and are in three stratifications: apparentl}*^ the city 
was thrice laid waste by floods and twice rebuilt on its own ruins. The best con¬ 
structed buildings, made of well-fired brick, are on the lowest level and the ma¬ 
jority of these appear to have been common dwellings and shops. Tliey are divided 
into good-sized rooms and each is supplied with its own wells and bathrooms 
{'I ext Plate ^^5), the latter being floored wuth brick and provided with covered 
drains that connect with larger drains in the side streets. This considerable town, 
in fact, had a sound and elaborate system of sanitation of almost modem char¬ 
acter. In general, moreover, its buildings, both civic and domestic, were much 
more luxurious and more elaborate architecturally than those of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt of the same period. Baked brick was employed throughout, whereas it 
was not used in Egypt until Roman times, and was used in Mesopotamia only 
sparingly, for doorsills, drains, and bathrooms, and, more rarely, as a facing for 
temple and palace walls. The social conditions in India must have been con¬ 
siderably in advance of those prevailing at that early period in the other two 
centers of archaic civilization. 

From the animal symbols on the seals important information can be gleaned. 
Among the beasts domesticated, for example, were tlie humped, long-horned 
Indian bull, a short-homed bull, the pig, the buffalo, the horse, the dog, the sheep, 
and the elephant. Cats and camels do not appear. Among the wild beasts are 
the rhinoceros and the tiger. The seals showing an elephant before a manger 
are the earliest evidence we have for the domestication of the pachyderm (Plate 
2h) and remind us that India possesses an ancient elephant lore which is pre¬ 
served in a special class of treatise describing how to keep domesticated ele- 


* Excavations for the Orltnlal Institute of the 
University of Chicago, conducted by iC Frankfort 
at Tell Asmar (the site of the ancient Mesojjota* 
tiiian town of EshnunruiH fifty miles northeast of 
Ikghdad, In the desert), disclosed private houses 
from the time of the dynasty of Akkad, l.e„ c. SSOO 
and among these ruins was a seal cylinder 
with a frieze of elephants and rhinoceroses such as 
appear on the seals of Mohenjo-daro. This piece 


must have been an impiortation from the Indus 
Valley. Further, a stamp seal with the figure of a 
long-homed bull, of exactly the same t 3 ’pe as the 
numerous seals of I larappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
was found at Kish in Mesopotamia In the foionda- 
tion of a rlggurat of the war-god llbaba, in a 
strati heat ion tliat points to the same extremely 
early period. (See University of Chicago, Driental 
Institute Communicalions, No* KS, pp, 50-Sl, and 
No. 17, p. 21.) 
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phants in the households of kings for magical purposes, for state ceremonials 
(the elephant being the regal, semidkine mount of the monarch), and for war.'^ 
Besides a number of shorter textbooks on the subject there is a compendious 
medical encyclopedia in Sanskrit devoted exclusively to the hygiene, diet, and 
treatment of these precious though sensitive animals. The work is known as the 
Hastyaytir-veda, the "'Revealed Wisdom (veda) concerning the health and longev¬ 
ity (Jyifr} of the elephant (hasty) " ® and is divided into four books, comprising 
fortv-six prose chapters in addition to more than seventy^six hundred two-line 
stanzas of verse. In its present literary rendering the material dates from the 
medieval period; it clearly stems, however, from an old pre-Aryan tradition. 
The extant manuscripts are mostly South Indian, yet the Indus elephant-seals 
show that the main points of the teaching, in some early form, must have been 
familiar to the Northwest. Furthermore, the presence of the elephant among tlie 
domestic animals of Mohenjo-daro indicates that at that time the climate of the 
Indus Valley must have been damper, the vegetation denser, and the water supply 
more abundant than now; for in life, as well as in Indian mythology and religion, 
the elephant is inseparably associated with the vivifying force of running water. 

On the evidence of the bones found in the ruins it can be stated that the diet of 
the population included beef, mutton, pork, tortoise and turtle meat, fresh fish 
(certainly from the Indus River), and dried fish (imported from the coast). 
Spinning and weaving are attested by the presence of spindle whorls and remains 
of cloth. The familiar metals w^ere gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead; copper, both 
hammered and cast, w'as used for weapons as well as for implements and utensils. 
There is, however, a remarkable paucity of weapons among the remains. Ap¬ 
parently this highly civilized urban population was little given to the art of war. 
Copper vessels WTre found buried beneath some of the floors and one of the 
larger of these contained a collection of jewelr}' {a hidden treasure of gold and 
silver bangles, ear ornaments, necklaces, and girdles of pierced carnelian beads), 
precisely such as we see on the figures, both human and divine, of later Indian 
art. Side by side with the metal tools were numerous knives made of flakes of 
chert, as well as stone celts and maces, all of which indicates that the influence of 
the neolithic age had not completely passed. 


^ [t IS possible that the elephant was used for 
War iri pre-Arj'an times. In the later Indian tradi¬ 
tion, fallowing the introduction of the horse, there 
were four branches of the army: [ 0 the infantry, 
(4) the cavalry, (S) the chariots, and (4) the ele¬ 
phants, These, respectively, arc represented in the 
game of chess {which is of Indian origin) by the 


pawTis, knights, bishops, and rooks. The piece titat 
is knowm in the West as the '^quecn'* was the 
'‘generar^ in the Indian game. The ''king" was 
already the "king/* 

‘Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Spid um din El^unten 
(Munich and Berlin, 192!!'). 
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The pottery is of great variety and excellence (Text Plate There is, in 
addition, a charming series of ceramic toys for children (Text Plate A?), little 
wagons, and little animals with movable heads. 

None of the foundation outlines of the buildings at Mohenjo-daro is large 
enough to suggest a temple site —which is surprising, since among the ruins of 
the contemporaneous towns of Mesopotamia religious structures are particularly 
prominent. One imposing basement, however, standing in the center of the city, 
conspicuous for its size, contains a bathing pool thirty-nine feet long and twenty- 
three feet wide, sunk some eight feet below the level of the floor. The outer w'all 
of this building was more than six feet thick. The southern side was pierced by 
two large entrances. Smaller doors were at the north and east (Text Plate As); 
and along the latter side there ran a row of chambers, with a large well midway 
among them from which the pool could be filled. 

This impressive edifice was probably not built for secular purposes. It reminds 
one of the holy bathing places of later Hinduism (Plate 446^), w'hich arc the 
usual goals of pilgrimage. Great crowds come from afar to wash away sins, 
evils, and sufferings of every kind in the divine waters of India*s holy rivers and 
sacred ponds, such sanctuaries being the principal centers of Indian religious life. 
They are embellished with temples, wliieh display in sculpture the main events in 
the mythical histories of the gods supposed to have made these holy sites their 
permanent residences. All of the chief manifestations and aspects of the Hindu 
deities are commemorated in such resorts. Usually, too, legends are preserv^ed 
of the saints of ancient times who practiced austerities and worked miracles in the 
neigliborhood, such tales being registered in a special type of popular book {a sort 
of religious and mythological guidebook series) known as Sth^la-niahatmyaf 
"the work dealing w ith the superhuman nature of the holy place." 

At Mohenjo-daro numerous smaller images, usually of clay or limestone^ were 
found in the dwellings (Text Plate A8). Apparently these ser\^ed for worship at 
the family altars^ w'hich would indicate that some kind of household cult must 
have prevailed in the Indus cities similar to that of the Hindu religion of today, in 
which small images of clay, wood, or bronze are used for family worship. Such 
an image cult, unknowm to the Aryans, was almost certainly a basic element of 
the pre-Aryan tradition throughout the subcontinent. 7'he Mohenjo-daro 
figurines may therefore be regarded as our most ancient evidence of an im¬ 
memorial, deeply-rooted Indian tradition. Conspicuous among them are terra¬ 
cotta figurines of a feminine divinity crow'iied with an elaborate headdress and 
bedecked with ornaments, who suggests strongly the Mother Goddess familiar in 
Mesopotamia and the lands of the ancient Mediterranean. The cult of such a di- 
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vinity was one of the most prominent features of neolithic civilization throughout 
the Near East, in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and Syria, and in south¬ 
eastern Europe* As the mother of universal life, bestow'ing fertility on the vege¬ 
table and animal realms, this goddess w as associated, in the Near East, with a male 
consort, and she was represented eitlier in human or in animal form, often ac¬ 
companied by tw'o attendants in various animal guises* 

PI Mia Text Plate A11 shows an ivory relief of tlie Mediterranean Great Mother as the 
com-giver and the mistress of beasts, with two animal companions. This piece 
was found at Has Shamra, in Syria, and is a ftne example of the deity as she ap- 
Fi.,iio peared in the Mediterranean art of the fourteenth century B.C* In Text Plate 

are two examples from c. 5000 BX,, one being in the attitude of the Madonna. 
Generally nude, or nearly so, images of this goddess have been found in Meso¬ 
potamia dating from c. 3000 B.C, while in Egypt the most ancient examples go 
back to at least the middle of the fourth millennium (for example, Text Plate 
pLjfsd.tj figures and^). 

The early Indus Valley female figurines are the most ancient representations w-e 
possess of the Indian deity who w'as later worshiped, variously, as the Mother of 
the Universe, the goddess Earth, the goddess Padma-LaksmT (patroness of fer¬ 
tility, riches, and prosperity), or simply Devi, "The Goddess*” She has showm 
herself, during the millenniums, under numerous names and forms; being known 
as Kali, Durga, Parvatl, Uma, STta, Satl, and as the rivers Sarasvatl and Gangi. 

The Goddess and Iter God, together, represent the cosmic female and male 
whose eternal embrace procreates the universe and its creatures, keeping the life- 
processes ol’ the world in operation. The most archaic representations of their 
union are not in the human forms of male and female divinities, but in simple 
sexual symbols r cone-shaped or phallic erect stones, denoting the male, and cir- 
pt.^6 cular stones with a hollow center, representing the female (Text Plate A8, be¬ 
low), Such primitive emblems (the lingam and the yowl) are still the most common 
objects of worship of the Hindu religion* whether in temples or in tfie household 
cult* 1 hey sundve from the tradition of the neolithic period, outnumbering sta¬ 
tistically all the other types of Indian sacred images, and occur most commonly in 
association specifically with ^iva and his goddess, Devi. 

Among the reliefs in the outer gallery of the Siva temple at Elura, for example, 
Pi. sofi we find (Plate 50S) the God and Goddess holding the hallowed symbols in their 
hands, the yoni here forming the base of an almost quadrangular lingam. This par¬ 
ticular view- of the holy couple is full of charm and grandeur; they are manifesting 
themselves in a mood of blissful repose, with the milk-white divine bull Nandi at 
rest beneath their throne. Nandi, the mount or vehicle of J5iva and his faithful 
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doorkeeper and servant, is the anima] representation of the god*s divine nature‘s 
like the giant serpent Endless {ananLa)y the Remainder in the mythology 

of Visnu*^ 

Another example of the lihgatn in the later periods of Indian art is to be found 
in the ruins of a large cave-temple, dedicated to ^iva, on a small island in the 
harbor of Bombay — an early medieval sanctuary of the eighth-century Rastrakuta 
kings,^ which has been damaged intentionally by the image-despising Mus¬ 
lims, and is known as Elephanta (Plates ^48-2G6), The rock walls of this exten- pl 
sive underground temple contain some of the most magnificent reliefs remaining 
to us from the climax of the golden age of Indian sculpture, and at the center of 
the great hall is a quadrangular sanctuary carved from the living rock (Plates 
250 and 262). This little shrine, of inspiring simplicity, is guarded by eight door- Pi ^ 
keepers — the Protectors {pdla) of the Door [dvdray* — ?i pair at 

each side, and is tlie lioly of holies containing the chief symbolic object of worship. 

The object is a mere stone block upon a square base, representing the Uhgam and 
the yoni. 

Likewise at Mamallapuram among the rock-cut temples of the Pallava kings 
of the seventh century A.D.® w e find the liiigam. 1 here is a sanctuary dedicated 
to the orthodox Hindu trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva in which ^iva is rep¬ 
resented as the principal deity and the two others merely as the manifestations 
of his transcendent nature (Plate 5S.9). The standing form of the great god, plss& 
carved from the rock of the main or rear wall, shines forth through the entrance, 
w'hich is flanked by two guardians —slender, graceful, beautiful youths, full of the 
gentle unearthly charm characteristic of Pallava art ^ and in the center of this 
sanctuary is again the holy symboL The simple form represents tlie divine life 
force of the universe, its all-comprising, all-gcncrating essence. The glossiness of 
its surface is due in part to the offerings of water, milk, and oil that have been 
poured upon it* 

Such juxtapositions of the primitive abstract emblem of the divinity with his 
manifestations in human or animal form are frequent in Hindu temples. The 
human or animal aspect, emerging from the darkness of the shrine, stepping 
forward, as it were, out of the formless matter of the rock wall, supplies a model 
for the devotee, showing him how' to visualize the auspicious presence before 
whom be is bowing. Such a figure is known as the “likeness" (pratima), and is 
regarded as a merely momentary or temporary apparition — a mask that the 
divine being has voluntarily assumed to make manifest some particular aspect of 
his divine nature and to fulfill a particular task. It constitutes a partial, one-sided 

^ Cf. supm, pp. IS-13, * cr. mpra, p. 9- * Cf. tupra, p. 10. 
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glimpse of the god's infinitude, suggesting only one inflection of the totality of 
his supreme essence. It is but one of his numerous ephemeral gestures or attitudes, 
these being the visual counterparts of his many sentiments and moods. Such 
''likenesses” can be grouped in two opposing classes: (l) the benevolent 
{ilakshia)y which answer prayers, grant washes, bestow security and peace; and 
(ii) the terrific [ghora), which threaten disaster and brandish weapons of many 
kinds, exhibiting terrible countenances and attitudes. All are inflections of a 
single timeless essence, beyond change and event: and that immovable, im¬ 
mutable, fundamental, eternal essence is what is symlioUzed in the rigid, silent 
form of the lingam-yoni. 

Lingam w'orship is mentioned in the earliest records of the Aryan immigrants, 
in the hymns of the Rg-veda^ where the conquered peoples are deprecatingly 
called “those whose god is the phallus {h'hia-deva) The recent discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro of phailiisUke objects and of ringlike symbols of the female 
principle (some not more than an inch in diameter, others so large that two 
men can scarcely lift them) indicate that this form of worship was Indeed of 
considerable prominence in the Indus civilization of the third millennium b.c. 
Though abhorred by the Arjan invaders, it has nevertheless persisted in Hindu 
religion to this day as the usual mode of honormg Siva. For example, I have 
been told that only a few years ago, when the aged mother of^rl Ramana Maharsi 
passed away in his hermitage, w^here she had been attending to the household of 
her holy son (a most venerable modern yogi, saint, and sage),“ she was buried 
in the manner of a yogi or holy man: not burned on a pyre, but placed in a grave 
marked by a small monument bearing a lingam and yoni symbol. Through this 
it w'as indicated that she, in passing, having transcended the bondage of earthly 
life, had been released from the cycle of births and subsumed in the transcendental 
essence of the Great God's eternal being. 

We are far from understanding at present the rich vocabulary of symbols on 
the seals of Mohenjo-daro; nevertheless, the more we comprehend of them the 
more it becomes apparent that the religious civilization of the Indus in the third 
millennium b.C. was the source of many of the traditions prevalent in Central 
and Southern India today. The Indus cities reveal fundamental elements and 
striking details that were completely foreign to the religious and literary tradi¬ 
tions of the Aryans, but which reappeared in Indian art and religion (first among 
the folk, then among the governing classes) when the Aryan domination of 

7. Si. S, dfs indischen Hfifigrn Shrl Hamana Maharsfii ans 
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Northern India began to wane during the second half of the first millennium 
P C. Their return to the surface can be studied in the earlv Buddhist monuments 
of Bharut and SancT.** And their continuing force became increasingly evident 
with the relentlessl}'^ rising tide of Sivaite Hinduism. The common occurrence of 
tlie lihgam and yoni in orthodox, so-called "Aryan” temples, and the recognition 
of the great goddess in medieval and modem India as the peer of {or even as 
superior to) the greatest of the gods, marks the resurgence of an archaic, ir¬ 
repressible, apparently basic mode of Indian religious belief and experience, which 
had never been quite done away by the Vedic Brahmans. 

Important elements in this non-Aryan, pre-Aryan popular religion are serpent 
and tree worship. Tree worship has been transformed in Buddhism into a pious 
reverence for the holy trees under which the Buddha and his predecessors in the 
prehistoric past gained enlightening wisdom (Plate /7). Foremost among the 
revered trees was the Indian fig {asvattha: Ficus indtea), which sends down from 
its branches secondary roots to reach the ground and become additional stems. An 
Indus Valley seal shows an asvattha tree, stylized, with the twin heads of some 
sort of homed animal springing from its trunk (Plate 2e). 

1 he animal on this seal seems to be one-homed; so does the bull in the seal at 
the lower left. Of course this unicorn effect may be the result of the renditions in 
profile; nevertheless the possibility of a one-homed beast is not to be excluded; for 
the unicorn plays a role in Indian lore. Symbolizing the superhuman, semidivine 
strength gained by chastity, it figured in the popular Indian novels and folktales of 
the first millennium b.c, which the Buddhists transformed into stories of the 
earlier lives of the Buddlia and which also were incorporated in that encyclopedic 
epic of Hinduism, the MahdhhdTata. The Indian unicorn, perhaps dating from the 
third millennium B,c., passed into China, where it is known as There it ap¬ 

pears among the files of sculptured animals (representing the gifts and tributes 
brought from foreigrt lands) that stand on either side of the processional streets 
leading to the sacred graves of the ancient emperors. Furthermore, during the first 
centuries of the Christian era the figure entered Egypt, where it was incorporated 
in a tradition of zoological allegory that played a considerable role in the European 
Middle Ages. According to the Christian legend, the unicorn cannot be caught 
by any huntsman, yet it can be tamed by a virgin, a stainless damsel, whom it 
will approach without fear, since it feels akin to her. It places its head on her lap, 
innocently fiilling asleep, and so gives the huntsman his opportunity. In this 
context the unicorn became for the Christians an emblem of Christ, who had 
been brought to mankind on the lap of the Virgin, to be slain. 

“ Cf. supr4i^ pp. S-<J, 
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PI. iif The seal represented in Plate lb shows a figure sitting cross-legged with kneel¬ 
ing worshipers to right and left, and behind these tw'o snake-divinities 
with halos of expanded hoods. The presence of the kneeling devotees, and par¬ 
ticularly of the nagas, suggests that the central figure of this Mohenjo-daro 
seal was intended to represent a deity rather than a king. He is in the characteristic 
Oriental attitude of the saint and sage— cross-legged, practicing control of the 
breath, control of the senses and mind, concentration on inner visions, and the 
prsu realization of supranormal spiritual states. Plate 2^ shows a Jaina saint in this 
same yoga posture (know'n as paryanka)^ which is one of the most typical motifs 
of Indian art and religious life. Indeed, whenever w'e find tliis pose in a work of 
art we can be sure that w'e are in contact with Indian thought and ascetic ideals. 
For in India the prestige of the man of truth early superseded that of the man of 
battle: there the yogi, not the warrior, was known as vfra^ "the hero”; and his 
posture became familiar throughout Asia with the spread of Buddhism. Through 
Chinese and Japanese art it has now^ become familiar to us all. Nevertheless, it is 
w ith something of a shock that we recognize on a prehistoric Mohenjo-daro seal 
the earliest known model of the giant Japanese Buddha towering above the temple 
roofs of holy Kara. 

pLAisa Text Plate /IIS shows an exceptionally fine, expressive specimen of a Hindu 
snake-divinity or naga. This work, dating from about 6Q0 a.d., was unearthed 
among the remains of the celebrated medieval center of Buddhist learning at Na- 
landa, in Northeastern India. Behind and above the human figure is a great halo 
clinging to and forming part of the body, like a parasol, shield, or cave formed by 
the bodies, heads, and expanded hoods of seven cobras. Another beautiful specimen 
Pi. lai occurs at one of the shrines of Ajanta ( Plate i ), where die deity, in the company 
of his wife and his chowry bearer, sits in the posture of rajallldt "kingly ease.” 
Comparing these late creations with the seal of Mohenjo-daro, one cannot 
doubt either that the naga was known in India in pre-Aryan times or that a 
continuous tradition communicated its image from the archaic to the medieval 
period —even in spite of a gap of some two millenniums in the evidence. This 
speaks volumes for the tenacity of Indian folkways. Indeed, the classic Indian 
motifs already prefigured in the seal include not only the nagas and the yoga 
posture of the chief figure, but the w hole idea of the composition: nagas and their 
wives worshiping either the Buddha or the holy symbols of his doctrine con^ 
stitute one of the most familiar formulae of Buddhist iconography. Often also, 
as in this prehistoric seal, kneeling devotees are shown along with the nagas, 
paying worship to the cross-legged iioly being. And in the Jaina tradition, like¬ 
wise, the same devout attitude in the presence of accomplished saints and saviors 
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^ those who teach the way to release from the bondage of life —is described in 
the legends of their saviors, the "Victors” {jinas) or “Makers of the River 
Crossing” (tlrthankaras). In sum, this pattern of a worshipful figure, cross- 
legged and revered botli by serpent^kings and by human devotees at either 
hand, was almost certainly inherited from the pre-Aryan period by the image 
makers of Buddhist, Jaina, and classic Hindu art* The blue tablet from Mohenjo- 
daro showing this almost timeless formula bears on its back a legend in the pic- 
tographic script of the period, w hich has not yet been deciphered. 

There is another Indus seal showing a figure in the cross-legged posture, but 
wearing a huge headdress with two giant horns (Plate 2a]. He sits on a throne 
surrounded by wild beasts —a tiger, an elephant, a rhinoceros, a buffalo, and 
a sort of homed antelope or buck* It is reasonable to suppose that this is a 
divinity; in fact, the composition suggests very strongly the awesome presence 
knowm as “Lord of the Wilderness” {vanaspati]^ or “Lord of the Wild Animals” 
(paSupati): the divine huntsman, master of the jungle, who roams in the wdld 
places beyond the village borders and is identified in modern Hinduism with ^iva. 
The horned buck is one of diva's symbols and the cross-legged posture of the 
meditating yogi one of his favorite attitudes. The posture is associated also, and 
even more characteristically, with the Buddha* 

Furthermore, the curious headdress resembles to a striking degree one of the 
most common symbols of early Buddhist art. Plate 7 shows an early instance 
of this sign crowding the north gate of the stupa of Sand, where it denotes the 
Buddhist holy triad known as triratna ("the three jewels”), that is to say, (i) the 
Buddha, (2) the Doctrine, and (s) the community of the Buddha's followers, the 
Order {baddlia-dharma-saTigha). Somewhat later, the same threefold form is 
found as a kind of w'and in the hands of Buddhist monks, where it has become a 
double trident, the so-called vajra (“thunderbolt," but also "diamond”); for the 
irresistible force of the sphere of transcendental reality, which is diamond-hard 
(cutting through everything and cut by nothing), is wielded by the Buddhist 
monk. The trident {trisula) is one of the symbolic implements likewise of the 
pilgrim-mendicants of the Sivaite creed (Text Plate yf4). These Hindu monks, 
in their apparel, imitate their deity in his manifestation as the homeless wander¬ 
ing ascetic. To the simpler devotees of the god (in fear of their power and of 
their wrath, which is easily roused) such holy men are impersonations of the 
god himself, who takes delight in assuming human form and thus approaching 
men to test their devotion and to confer on them his initiations. Three is a 
number that has ahvays been associated with Siva. The great god is known not 
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only as the "carrier of the trident” [trimlin), but also as the one "having three 
mothers” {tryambaka), and the one "having three eyes'* {trinetra). Very prob¬ 
ably, Siva anteceded the Buddha as the master both of the vajra and of the aninial 
throne. 

Perhaps the most amazing of the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro is the torso of a 
dancing male, in stone (Plate 5, lower right). The head has been lost; so also have 
been the arms and the left leg from the knee down —for these were made sepa¬ 
rately and attached to the trunk with dowels (the holes into which the pins were 
inserted can be clearly seen),'^ They must have been fashioned separately for a 
specific purix>se, otherwise surely the whole figure would have been carv'ed 
from a single piece. This consideration supplies a valuable hint for the posture of 
the missing limbs. They did not cling to the body but protruded into space, 
perhaps even swayed: obviously the most convenient way to carve such limbs is 
separately. Moreover, the point at which the lower left leg was attached was just 
above the knee—suggesting that the left foot did not rest on the ground but was 
in the uplifted attitude of a dance posture. Nor does it require much imagination 
to recognize what the posture must have been. One has only to seek some counter¬ 
part in the later Hindu tradition, and in this case, at any rate, he who seeks will 
quickly find. For the most magnificent and best known of the medieval Soutli 
Indian bronzes are those representing ^iva in his manifestation as Natarlja, “the 
king {raja) of dancers (nata)" (Plates The uplifted foot and widely 

flung arms can be readily cast in bronze, but for the sculptor in stone such a pose 
is difficult. His most convenient solution is to shape the projecting members 
separately and attach them to the trunk with pegs. 

It seems fairly clear that the torso of Mohenjo-daro must have represented a 
dancing figure of this type, even though we cannot be sure that the gesture of 
the arms corresponded to the bold postures of the bronzes wrought almost four 
millenniums later. In fact there is no evidence that any of the images of the Indus 
Valley had four arms. This specifically Hindu trait does not appear even in the 
early Buddhist and Hindu monuments of the era B.C; it w'as evolved, apparently, 
during the first millennium a.d.^'^ The idea of four, and even more numerous, arms 
was developed to indicate the supranormal divine character of the beings thus 
represented. A god with no more than two arms, one might say, would be an 
understatement, T he hands exhibit simultaneously the various weapons, emblems, 
and symbols denoting the powders and the manifold activities of the deity in 
question: weapons threatening death appear side by side with symbols of pros¬ 
perity and life, thus making evident the ambivalence of divine power. For, 

mechanics of the toj,' in Text "The earliest multUanned figures in this work 
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transcending the pajrs-of-opposites, the Indian gods and goddesses are af once 
benevolent and wrathful, terrible and auspicious; they are harmonies of con¬ 
trariety capable of manifesting all or any of their antipodal powers at will. 

We do not know to what race the population of the Indus cities belonged, even 
though a few remarkable portrait statues and heads have been found among the 
ruins, the most impressive being a broken statuette of stone and paste, from 
Mohenjo-daro, seven inches high (Plate la). The priestlike figure is draped pi. u 
in a shawd that is drawn over the left shoulder but leaves the right bare. The 
same mode of uncovering the right shoulder was practiced two thousand years 
later, as an expression of the attitude of reverence, by Buddhist monks and 
lay devotees when approaching the Buddha or some venerable sanctuary or 
person. The garment of the Indus statuette is decorated with a trefoil pattern, 
executed in relief, the interior of the trefoils having been filled with a red ocher. 

This motif does not recur in the later Hindu tradition, but points, on the con¬ 
trary, to the Near East; priestly statues have been found in Babylonia wear- 
ing garments similarly decorated. Furthermore, the head has a short beard 
and closely cut mustache: neither such a beard nor any closely cut mustache of this 
type can be traced in later Indian iconography. Brahmans wdch long beards 
occur, as well as saints, mendicant monks, saviors, Buddhas, Tlrthankaras, and 
priestly gods —for example, Agni the fire-god, and Siva as the model Brahman- 
ascetic; also there is a princely Bodhisattva of the Hellenistic Gandhara type with 
an elegantly twirled and pointed mustache (Plate 63). But no beard and mus- pt.ss 
tache in the Mohenjo-daro style has yet been found. The long eyes appear to 
be half closed, as though in meditation; they are not Mongolian eyes. In one 
the shell inlay still is in place. The nose, well formed, is of medium size; the lips 
are full and fleshy. The hair is brushed back and parted in the middle, which is a 
fashion not represented in later Indian iconography. Brahmans have matted hair, 
the braids tressed up in a conical shape surmounting the head, while Buddhist and 
Jain a monks have cleanly shaven crowns; kings and princes in later Indian art 
wear diadems and turbans; but the hair of this figure terminates at the nape in 
short locks secured by a plain fillet, which is tied at the back with two long 
hanging ends, and fixed to the front of this fillet, in the middle of the forehead, is 
a medallion. None of these traits can be matched in later Indian images. The holes 
drilled in each side of the neck, just beneath the ears, may have secured a necklace 
of some precious metal. And there is a simple armlet with a medallion on the 
upper portion of the right arm. Every one of these details is extremel^r interesting 
since this is the most ancient portrait in Indian art. It is probably the portrait of a 
priest. 

The script on the Indus seals is still undecipliered. It has been suggested 
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by Sir John ^farshall tliat there may be some connecting link between this 
and another undeciphered script, that ol'Easter Islandand a Hungarian scholar 
in l^aris, Guillaume de Hevesy, has given tliis bold theory his support.Easter 
Island seems not to have been settled by its present inhabitants until after 
1000 A.D.; neA’^enheless the immigi-ams could have brought ancient traditions with 
them from Indonesia. The hypothesis is that the writing of Easter Island repre¬ 
sents a late version, and that of Mohenjo-daro a very early one, of a system that 
originated in southern Asia and is also reflected in certain early stone inscriptions 
from southern China.Easter Island and Mohenjo-daro w'ould then be the two 
extremes of a single tradition; the two branches most widely separated in space 
and time. 

Some two hundred and fifty different signs are represented on the Indus Valley 
seals, scarcely enough to suggest that the script was strictly pictographic, like the 
Chinese, but far too many for an alphabetical system, like the currently used 
Gccidental and Indian alphabets. It must have been of a type between the two; 
and this is quite possible, since the moment pictographs are not restricted to the 
meanings directly represented in their images but are allowed to denote the 
phonetical v^alues of the names of the represented objects —that is to say, when 
they become associated with sound and not merely with image values —their 
number can be greatly reduced. All that is then necessary is a limited list sufficient 
to indicate the w'ords of the language, syllable by syllable, or part by part. Such 
a wTjting, though apparently pictographic, would be actually —or at least to a 
great extent —phonetic. 

rbc animals on the Mohenjo-daro seals have, for the most part, a high aesthetic 
value. They are masterpieces of an art that ranks with the best traditions of 
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known Asiatic script, to be dated probably in the 
fourth millennium a.c/‘ (lE, 900). Jose Lmlxtlloni 
came to the sup|>ort of Kevesy in a letter to Thr 
Journal of the Polynesia n Society (Wellington, New 
Zealand), XLVIN (1.939), 60-67. Qn the other 
hand, Friedrich Hrozny, attempting to decipher the 
Indus seals, rejected the hypothesis of a connection 
between their script and that of Easter Island: 
"Insehriften und Kullur der Proto-Inder von 
Mohenjo-Daro und ILarappa," Archhf Onmldlni 
(Prague), XIl {I94e), I9e. 
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ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, while standing in a position of apparently 
complete independence. The style is unmistakable and distinctive. In the represen¬ 
tation of the Indian bull shown in Plate 2g the treatment of the dewlap, the pi. sg 
modeling of the muscles, and the slenderness of the hoofs originate in a concep¬ 
tion of the living organism that is peculiarly Indian. Egypt too produced master¬ 
pieces of animal sculpture—the divine falcon protecting the Pharaoh's head, the 
sacred cats and holy monkeys impersonating learning and knowledge; but Egyp¬ 
tian art, as well as Mesopotamian, though perfectly realized when rendering in the 
round, in its reliefs insisted on the outline and on the masterfully drawn profile 
(Text Plate A12). Egyptian relief remained to the end under the influence of the Pi.^ta 
tremendously important and highly refined Egyptian system of pictographic 
hieroglyphics, w^here animal figures were engraved or painted in profile on walls 
or on stone tablets. In these inscriptions the living organisms were reduced to 
mere apparitions circumscribed by cleanly cut contours, since a recognizable pro¬ 
file w'as all that w'as needed to communicate the meaning. The resultant systemati¬ 
zation of monumental, meaningful glyphs bestowed on the familiar birds and 
animals of the region the permanency of a mysterious, enigmatic repose, trans¬ 
forming them into symbols. 

In the animals of Mohenjo-daro, on the other hand, though the outlines are 
perfect and constitute one of the principal features of this sensitive style, the bodies 
are full of individual life. A subtle realism is at work that catches the beasts in 
attitudes nearer than the Egyptian to nature; nearer to the spontaneous behavior 
of the fleeting.moment. Such forms are not frozen into stony hieroglyphs; they 
are full of inward life. The bulks are heaving, as if breathing, throbbing to the 
circulation of their own life-sap. They are not portions of a surface caught w ithin 
a defining contour, but swell from the background with the w'armth and unrest of 
living bodies, exhibiting nothing of the intentional, skillful abstractness of 
monumental design that underlies the sculptures of ancient Egypt and the Near 
East. Moreover, it is remarkable that although they are not executed in high 
relief, these tiny animal figures communicate a very strong suggestion of three- 
dimensional plastic reality, much closer to life than the willful generalizations of 
the contemporary artists further westward, w'hose renditions w'ere based on 
analysis, skillful choice, and a systematization of outline. 

Animal sculpture, in fact, is one of the finest chapters of Indian art. A feeling of 
profound fellowship and comradeship w'ith the beasts, and w ith all living things, 
has inspired Indian thought throughout the ages, and it was certainly present in 
this early pre-Aryan i>eriod. The most significant ethical outcome of the attitude 
was the commandment not to injure any living thing (ahirhsa), which is one of 
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the basic laws of Buddhism, Jainism, and of many kindred Indian sects. In the 
resultant art the animal organism was not observed from without but was felt, 
as it were, from within, the form itself being seen as but a mask of the universal 
life-force and substance that inhabits equally the human frame. For according to 
this view there is no decisive gap between the two modes of existence, animal 
and human. Through countless lives, in the round of rebirths, the transmigrating 
life-monad —that imperishable spark or principle which gives life to every living 
thing—passes again and again through various forms, entering the bodies now of 
beasts, now of men, now of superhuman beings. This is the meaning of the Indian 
concept of the life-stream without end (samsara). There has sprung from it a 
feeling for the soul of the animal that has conduced to a sympathetic apprehension 
of the behavior of the bodily frame —its attitudes and gestures: a kind of in¬ 
tuitive physiognomic, the sensibility of which is unsurpassed in the history, of art. 

Both the human organism and the animal are experienced in Indian sculpture 
from within.Welling from an interior life center, a current pervades and animates 
the body, pressing out against the surface and pervading the sensitively modeled 
limbs. The frame created by the profile and its outline is not allowed to pre¬ 
dominate over the body substance; the material itself gives up its quality of stone 
or metal and is transubstantiated into life. This particular miracle of Indian 
sculpture is first made evident to us in the animal symbols of Mohenjo-daro. It is 
next made evident, millenniums later, in certain masterpieces of the Maurya 
period (third century B.c.), for example in the bull on an Asokan pillar (Text 
p/. b7b Plate Bvb).^* And the same profound sensitivity still is evident, after another 
thousand years, in the rc^cumbent bull in the Krsna cave of Mamallapuram 
PI. 29^ (seventh century a . d .), visible in Plate 292, which is a work of the Pallava crafts¬ 
men of the South. In such an art the distinction between sculpture in the round and 
relief is obliterated. Though defined by a profile of bold and simple contours, the 
figure emerges fully from its background, and there is such a balancing of the typi¬ 
cal generic traits of the beast that an illusion is created of individual animation. A 
gently glowing vitality throbs from a center of interior force, subdued by the 
meek and quiet nature of the ruminant. 'Phe repose of the magnificent figure is 
filled with the pulse and warmth of actual life. 

Let me, for the sake of comparison, call attention to certain typical qualities of 
the arts of Mesopt^tamia and Egypt. This will make clear both the power and the 
PL AH singularity of the style of Mohenjo-daro. 'Fext Plate Al4> shows Gilgamesh, the 
pi.Ais conqueror of the lion, and /1 15 an Assyrian king hunting lions. In Mesopota¬ 
mian art proficiency consisted in the ability to achieve a superiority of design. 

*• Cf. supra, p. 5. 
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Profiles were emphasized. The reliefs are comparatively low and flat, clinging to 
the background and so rendering (intentionally) a very distinctive projection of 
three-dimensional forms into the hardly rippled surface of an almost two-dimen¬ 
sional drawing. It was through a rigorous consequentiality in the rendition of 
this two-dimensional view, together with a masterful technique, that the superb 
effects w'ere achieved. One cannot say that the style is either superior or inferior 
to that of Mohenjo-daro. The means were as different as the intentions. In 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Indus Valley, three contrasting presentations of 
life—and specifically of animal life—were carried equally to maturity, virtuosity, 
and perfection. Three conceptions of nature were rendered; three views of 
what is essential and most eloquent in the forms of animals and of human 
beings. 

In Egypt —as already noted —animal sculpture retained a close affinity with the 
hieratic forms of the ancient script. The formulae developed by the scribes 
painting hieroglyphic figures on the walls of temples became standards for the 
visualizing of the animals themselves, and for the rendition of other beings as well. 
Mesopotamian art was equally bound, in its sense of design, to the technique of 
inscribing texts in cuneiform. The chisel of the sculptor, working like that of an 
engraver, was governed by the writing that often accompanies the relief. Thus, 
both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, relief sculpture and writing constituted, to 
some extent, two branches of a single craft, and the task of the sculptor in the 
round was to create concordant three-dimensional forms. In Text Plate /7/2 the 
symbolism of expressive profiles and outlines has been brought to a perfection un¬ 
surpassed. 

Conventionalizing impulses and limitations such as resulted from these two 
highly developed techniques of writing seem never to have touched early Indian 
art. We do not know whence the pictographic script of the Indus civilization 
was derived — whether it was borrowed or belonged to some ancient native 
Indian tradition. There is one fact, however, with respect to alphabets and the art 
of writing in later India that may have some bearing on the argument; namely, 
that India never invented any of her later alphabets but received them all from 
the Near East —from the sphere of the ancient Sumero-Semitic civilizations— 
either directly or through the mediation of Persia. The Brahmans, from the 
time of their entrance into India until long after the opening of the Buddhist era, 
handed down their sacred Vedas orally; and the majority of the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions contained in the Pali canon (which go back, in part at least, to the Buddha's 
lifetime in the fifth century B.c.) were also oral until c. 80 B.c., when they were 
committed to writing by the order of a king of Ceylon (that is to say, by a king 
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outside the bounds of India proper).*® The still more ancient tradition of the 
Jainas found its way into writing even later. And among Brahmans to this 
day the oral authority of the living teacher, the guru who knows by heart the 
whole encyclopedia of his sacred lore, is regarded as superior to that of even 
the most honored manuscripts. The latter count and serve only as additional 
help —like notes jotted to assist the memory —notwithstanding that they are 
looked upon as holy and are revered as the very face of the g(xldess Vac-Sarasvati, 
the patroness of learning and speech. 

For the histor}' of Indian sculpture it has been a factor of decisive moment that 
in Indian civilization writing, until comparatively late, was used solely for secular 
purposes: business contracts, grants of land, and dedicatory inscriptions assigning 
buildings or objects to some divinity or holy community. Writing was never an 
intrinsic part of the holy revelation and the sacred tradition. Following its intro¬ 
duction during the final centuries of the first millennium B.C., it remained for a 
very long period a merely practical, technical device, endowed with no character of 
sanctity or higher meaning. And this accounts for the utter freedom with which 
the Indian sculptural tradition could evolve its own forms, producing works of an 
exquisitely refined realism, never stylized to conform to some hieratic script. 

Sculpture in Greek antiquity had to fight to free itself from the wall to which 
it originally clung in the styles inherited by Greece from the ancient Near East, 
and to disengage itself from the block of stone out of which it was car\'ed; but in 
India no such battle seems ever to have been necessary. Abundant freedom, 
buoyant vitality, and a superb realization of plastic values are tellingly evident in 
PL 268 ,259 the figures of Plates 2S8 and 269, and particularly so when these works of the 
eighth century a.d. are compared with a specimen of Egyptian art (Text Plate 
PI AlSa). A complete absence of stereometric conceptions of proportion permitted 
the Indian artist to visualize and express an ideal of organic life, flowering with a 
gentle yet rich vitality that transformed the austere, stern, and silent matter of 
the stone to something resilient, swinging, full of music and the breath of life- 
much more like blossoms or fruits swelling with sweet juice than like the hard, 
solid matter out of which they were carved. 

Such plastic forms, and the underlying conception of an organism full of sap, 
glowing with life, whose smooth surface swells with gentle energies from within, 
belonged to Indian art from its beginnings in the age of the Indus civilization. 

PL sa Plate 5, top left show s the torso of a statuette in red stone, from Harappa. The 
body is represented as a volume modeled throughout by a life-force pressing from 
the interior, without constraint, activating every particle of the surface. The 

Cf, supra, p. 8, Editor’s note. 
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figure, indeed, is so full of strength that it appears to be large, though it is 
actually very small, only three and three-quarter inches high. In later Indian art 
this same physical type recurs as a norm for divinities in whom the force of cre¬ 
ative activity is to be shown; for example, in the yaksas, or local tutelary deities, 
who are the lusty guardians of the treasures of the earth (Text Plates and Ba). pi. bs. 6a 

A fortunate discovery among the remains of Mohenjo-daro w^as the bronze 
figurine of a dancing girl shown in Plate 3 c. The bangles on her arms served pi sc 
by their tinkling to mark the rhythm of her steps. The figure immediately 
reminds one of the deva-dasis—**s\?c^e girls or female servants {dost) of the god 
—who are the dancers institutionally attached to certain Hindu temples. 

For a god's temple is the earthly copy of his celestial abode, reproducing the 
paradise wherein the pious devotee hopes to share, after death, the beatitude of 
' the deity's presence. A divine corps de ballet — 2 l celestial troupe of damsels serving 
as dancers, singers, and actresses —will be one of the chief entertainments at the 
kingly court; and on earth, in the deity's temples, their counterparts are the nautch 
or dancing girls, the devadasTs. It is apparent that in this little bronze the same 
realism has been achieved as in the modeling of the stone of the male dancer dis¬ 
cussed above. The statuette is notable particularly for its treatment of the slim 
back and the long legs, and for its alert resiliency and refined force. The body 
of tlie graceful, slender girl is full of the dynamism of life, the same hidden energy 
welling from within that constitutes one of the most characteristic features of 
classic Indian art. Moreover, there is a provocative tilt to the hip joint that fore¬ 
shadows a conventional posture highly typical of the later figures, particularly 
those of female divinities. The piece shown in Plates 416-418, for example, is a pi. ne-^ia 
late bronze from southern India, dating from c. 1200 a.d. It represents the con¬ 
sort of ^iva, the goddess Devi, as Parvati, the daughter of the Mountain King, 

Himalaya. The resemblance of the form and posture to those of the Indus Valley 
dancing girl suggests a continuity of at least four thousand years for this particular 
ideal of feminine grace. 

The historian has to bear in mind when estimating the probable role of the 
early Indus cities, firstly, that a connection existed with Mesopotamia. In fact 
this connection is what supplied our clue for the dating of the remains. Obviously, 
however, as shown by the comparison of the art styles, the connection was not 
one of cultural identity but a consequence of commercial intercourse. Secondly, 
the cult of the Mother Goddess indicates that the Indus cities were part of a 
widely diffused neolithic culture that extended from the Adriatic to the Far East 
and was focused chiefly in the valleys of the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, Helmand, 
and Indus. Thirdly, the Indus cities harbored a number of basic elements of 
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Indian religion, art, and symbolism that disappear from the historian's view 
following the arrival of the Aryans, but become visible again the moment stone 
monuments reappear (i.e., in the Maurya Buddhist art of the third to first cen¬ 
turies B.C.). Furthermore, the same elements became increasingly conspicuous 
when certain aspects of the pre-Ar}'an religious traditions returned to view in 
Buddhism, Jainism, and later Hinduism. And finally, the best of the figures on the 
Indus seals, as well as the few statuettes preserved to us, are distinguished by a 
feeling for form and a broadness of treatment unequaled in the contemporary 
glyptic arts of the neighboring civilizations of Elam, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
These reliefs do not aim at vivid profiles or silhouettes but at a refined illusion of 
three-dimensional reality. The vitality of the tiny organisms, the sense of a 
life-energy welling from within them and swelling to their surfaces, makes 
manifest at an almost incredibly early date one of the most characteristic traits of 
later Indian art. 


Ill 
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I N STRIKING CONTRAST to the native traditions of India was the religious 
and cultural heritage of the Ar}'an herdsmen who entered the subcontinent 
with their flocks during the second millennium b,c, to make the Gangetic plain 
their permanent home. Their divinities were not identified with specific localities, 
sacred rivers, mountains, cities, or lakes, like those of the Dravidian aborigines; 
they ruled universally in the bright heavens, in the broadly reaching earth, and in 
the realms between, iindsibly, as presiding cosmic presences. Varuna was the 
creator and guardian of the cosmic order; Mitra was the sun-god; Dyaus, the 
covering sky; Frthivi, the broadly stretching earth; Vayu, the wjnd-god; Agni, 
the god of the sacrificial fire. Such deities, like the seminomadic warrior-herdsmen 
themselves, had no local abodes, no circumscribed sanctuaries in which devotees 
could experience their presences. They were ubiquitous, ruling in general spheres, 
and could be summoned to the sacrificial area and altar only by the priest, the 
Brahman, through his conjurations. The area for a sacrifice could be laid out 
almost anywhere, in any auspicious spot. No sacred images were employed, and 
there were no sacred stones, wells, or trees, no sacred streams or mountains. The 
only indispensable prerequisites for the invocation and worship of the deities were 
the hymns and rites of the great Vedic ceremonials of oblation—those valuable 
formulae that fiad been handed down from the remote past as the most treasured 
possessions of the Aryan families. 

Whereas in pre-Aryan Indian cults the life-giving waters and the rites centering 
around them arc the most conspicuous element, Aryan worship centers around 
the tire of llie altar and a sacred intoxicant regarded as the beverage of the gods, 
the holy soma-drink, prepared from the juice of a sacred plant. Agni, the fire-god, 
is ever-present in the garhapatydgni—"\\\Q fire {agni) of the owner {pati) of the 
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house {grha)** — the household fire kindled when the newly married couple estab¬ 
lishes its own household and thereafter kept alive in daily worship with offerings of 
fuel and melted butter. This lifelong divine companion of the householder is 

spread out i^vitan, vaitana^y as the term goes, for sacrificial purp>oses in the serv¬ 
ice of the various gods; from its flames two other fires are kindled on separate 
altars: (1) “the fire of the holy offerings" {ahavanlyagni)y which serv'es as a gate¬ 
way and path to the celestial realms, and ( 2 ) “the south fire" {daksinagni)y dedi¬ 
cated to the demon forces supposed to have their abode in the south, which is a 
door to the sphere of death and destruction. Through these two fire-altars Agni, 
the fire-god, residing on them temporarily in the form of the kindled flames, ser\^es 
as messenger {duta). He bears away the gifts to those gods to whom the various 
formulae and invocations that accompany the sacrifice have assigned them. 
Receiving the offerings-rice cakes, butter, etc.-into his mouth, he soars up on a 
trail of flame and smoke, like a bird, into the lofty unseen sphere where the gods 
abide invisible. And just as a bird feeding its young transports food for them in its 
beak, so does Agni wing to his divine fellows with the offerings in his blazing, 
smoking mouth. He knows them all, and he feeds them, like a bird nourishing its 
young. Whereupon the gods, given strength, accomplish heroic deeds for the 
Aryan householder, protecting him and his community against their enemies 
round about, blazing a way to victories, conquests, and rich booties of cattle and 
gold. 

I he priest, the Brahman, knows how to invite and attract into the sacrificial 
area laid out and purified for the occasion of the ceremony the invisible presences 
of the gods. He conjures them with hymns and prayers, invoking them by means 
of the formulae that proved effective for his ancestors. And through the magical 
power bestowed on him by these incantations [mantra)y he is able to watch the 
coming of the gods with his spiritual eye. They appear in swiftly moving cars 
drawn by celestial horses, the heavenly counterparts of those great covered 
wagons in which the immigrant Aryans themselves arrived in India for their 
gradual infiltration and conquest of the northern plain. And having come, the 
deities take their places on the seats preparc*d for them on a litter made of blades 
of a holy grass [kusa). As honored guests, they partake of the holy oblations, and 
when dismissed, depart. 

I'he Vedic rites by means of which these gods were invoked, worshiped, and 
sent away were extremely rich in formulae, prayers, and incantations, and yet the 
whole complex and elaborate liturgy was handed down orally, through millenni¬ 
ums, from one generation of born priests [brahmans) to the next. And the various 
sacred utensils necessary for its numerous oblations —spoons, ladles, pots, etc.— 
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were of an extremely archaic simplicity. They were not poor in ornament—not 
primitive artistically —but completely lacking even in the least hint of ornament. 

To this day, wherever the Vedic sacrificial rites still are practiced in India (for in¬ 
stance, among the Brahmans of Poona, in the Western Hills, near Bombay), these 
same very ancient, stem implements still are in use. The complete absence of all 
decorative symbolism contrasts dramatically with the rich adornment usual in In¬ 
dian ritual objects. Such implements no more pretend to be works of art than do 
those of a modern chemical laboratory. They are designed to serve as tools in the 
magical chemistry of the sacrifice, which conjures and controls the forces of the 
cosmos. They express no meaning; they do not hint, through figure and ornament, 
at an idea; they are simply what they are: ladles, spoons, and pots. 

In our Text Plate Bl we see this bare and simple kitchen-battery of the alchemy Pi bi 
of the sacrifice, by which the forces of nature, in the form of divine personalities, 
were manipulated by the Brahman conjurors. At the bottom is a ladle (k) with a 
long handle and a narrow channel at its lengthened tip. This type of implement, 
juhu, was used in the main act of the oblation, called ju/ioti, when the priest poured 
an offering of melted butter into the altar fire to feed the fire-god and through him 
the other deities. The priest, while doing so, intoned the words, juhvd juhomi, 

“I pour out the offering {juhomi) with the oftering-ladle {juhvd)/* The ladle is 
comparable to a tongue; juhu therefore is an esoteric, secret substitute-name for 
the “tongue** {jihva), and the formula is to be understood as connoting, simul¬ 
taneously, **I pour out the offering {juJiomi) with my tongue {jihvai)/* 

There is a verse in the Rg~veda: 

imd gird ddityebhah ghrtasnuh 
sandd rdjahhyo juhvd juhomi * 

“These stanzas of praise, dripping with melted butter, I am pouring out perpetu¬ 
ally through this offering-ladle, as an ottering to the kingly gods of heaven.** 

The ladle in the hand of the priest and his tongue uttering the hymns of praise 
are identical, as are likewise the melted butter and the verses of the prayers 
poured out by the priestly tongue for the gtxis. 

Above the left end of the juhu in our picture is a long ladle with a very small 
bowl (c). This so-called snwa served to dip small quantities of melted butter into 
the juhu. To the right of this {d) is a musala, a pestle for husking rice; and the 
little wooden cup at the extreme right (/r), the so-called ulukhala, is the mortar in 
which this operation took place. The musala and ulukhala were used, moreover, 
for crushing the stalks of the sacred soma plant, pressing out their juice for the in- 

* Rg-veda 2. 27. 1. 
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toxicating divine beverage that is the main offering in sacrifices to Indra. Indra, 
the warlike, heroic king of all the gods, was the heavenly archetype of the Aryan 
feudal noble, the divine model of the conquering and reigning Ksatriya prince and 
king. In the later period his cult declined and all hut disappeared when he was 
superseded by the deities of later Hinduism, Visnu, ^iva, and the Goddess. But 
in the Vedic age his cult was supreme-as were his gifts: those of battle-courage 
and victory, goods, and a wealth of cows and horses. 

The double-bowled vessel at the left (6), the phaHkarana-patra, is designed to 
hold the husks separated from the grains of the offered rice, and the daggerlike 
staff {sphya) in the middle of the picture (^) was used for stirring the rice while it 
was being prepared. Right of this sphya is (/) a meksana, a “mixing stick," to stir 
the sacrificial meals in the vessel and to fish out morsels; and to the right of the 
meksana is (g) a dhrsti , a small fire shovel, that was used to move apart the glow¬ 
ing coals of the altar fire. 

By the gentle hand of this wooden fire-shovel, as it moves apart the fuel, the 
demonic forces {rdksas) are dispelled from the fiery substance and it is turned into 
a benevolent helpful agent. “Thou art the ^/rr5//,“ says the priest, as he takes up 
the implement; “support the holy word." Then he prays: “Bum thou the hand 
of the demon; thou art the serpent of the deep." And he pushes two burning 
coals out of the household fire in the westward direction, but in such a way that 
they remain within the fireplace, praying: “Come forth, O Fire-God, strike the 
fire that consumes raw flesh." He flings one of the two coals out of the fireplace, 
northwestward, saying: “Scare away the fire that consumes raw flesh"; and he 
transfers the other southward, to the place in the hearth where the cake-offerings 
are to be baked, with the prayer: “Lead hither the fire that honors the gods." 
Setting down on this coal one of the little bowls intended for the baking of the 
cake-offering, he prays: “Thou art secure; make the earth sc^cure, make the 
length of life secure, make progeny secure, and move the members of the family 
around this arranger of the offering." * Thus the fire has been transformed from 
something wild into a holy vehicle that will not burn or otherwise harm mankind, 
but gently serve the offering.* 

Ihe wooden vessel (a) at the top of the picture, known as idd-pdtra, held the 
offerings of milk and curd, etc., called ida. fhe one at a slant in the lower right- 
hand comer (y), the pranltd-pranayana, was used to carry holy water. And the 
leaf-shaped vessel in the corresponding position at the left (/), the prdsitra- 


* Apastambasrautasutra 1 . 22 . 1 - 2 . 

illcm Caland, tr.. Das ^rautasutra <Us 
Apastamba, Vol. i (Gottingen, 1921), p. +2; also. 


\V. Caland and Victor Henrj’, UAgni^toma (Paris. 
1906, 2 vols,). 
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harana^ was for the portion of the offering eaten by tlie Brahman at the sacrifice* 
All of these utensils have about them the quality of the Stone Age* There is no 
metal anywhere; they are of %vood even where they come in contact with the fire. 
And they are of an impressive simplicity. Made to lend support to the omnipotence 
of the magical priestly syllables, their forms were determined strictly by their 
functions. They are, as it vl ere, imitations, continuations, or amplifications of the 
priestly hand and tongue. And the homeland of such simplicity was not India, 
but those Central Asian steppes whence the late descendants of the Old Stone Age 
hunters poured southward and westw'ard, during the second millennium b.c., not 
only into India, but also into the ancient culture-lands of the Mediterranean: 
Syria, Anatolia, Crete, Egypt, and the semibarbarous peninsulas of Italy and 
Greece. 


IV 


MESOPOTAMIAN PATTERNS 
IN INDIAN ART 


i. Gods Standing on Animals 

I NDIA seems to have been in touch with the neighboring civilizations in the 
West through all periods of her history. Her ancient relationship with Meso¬ 
potamia and Egypt was the consequence of a seagoing commerce that 
scudded along the southern coasts of Iran and Arabia almost automatically, 
favored by winds that blow, according to season, either eastward or westward. 
Her contacts with the later Persian civilization, which conquered Mesopotamia 
and Egypt in the sixth century b.c. and inherited the main achievements of 
Babylonian science and art, were those of a more immediate commercial, diplo¬ 
matic, and military neighborliness. And finally, when Alexander broke the 
Persian power and sent Occidental influences, in the form of Hellenism, pouring 
with his armies into Bactria and the Indus area, India's response became manifest 
in a w idely influential development, within the conquered provinces, of a Greco- 
Roman style of Buddhist art. 

The French archaeologist C. L. Fabri has sought to estimate the force of 
ancient Mesopotamia in the style and technique of the artists of the Bharhut stupa 
through a comparative study of such details as those of hairdress, ornament, 
and costume.* 1 shall not repeat his minute analysis. What I wish to point to, 
rather, are the more obvious, larger evidences of a broad and fundamental icono- 
graphic influence. 

Figure 1 reproduces a rock car\ing, dating from about the fourteenth century 
B.C., that w as discovered on the w all of a cliff at the great Hittite sanctuary of 

‘ C. L. Fabri, "Mesopotamian and Early Indian par U ,\fush Guimrt d la memoirt de Raymonde 
Art: Comparisons," Etudes d'orienialisme, publics LtHossier, Vol. I (Paris, I93i). 
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Yazilikaya, one mile east of the ancient Hittite capital, near Bogazkoy, in the 
heart of modem Turkey. At the left we see a deity, bearing in his right hand a 
mace and in his left a thunderbolt, girded with a sword, and standing on the 


Fig. I. Hittite rock relief. Tazilikaya. c. 
XIV century b.c. 


shoulders of two men. He confronts a goddess, who is poised above a lion. Two 
bulls are visible between them, bounding toward each other. And behind the 
goddess, in her train, are three smaller divinities: a male, poised, like the goddess, 
above a lion, and two females, who appear to be floating above a double-headed 
eagle. Professor Friedrich Hrozny has identified these five stately figures as the 
Hittite weather-god and sun-goddess, with their son, the young vegetation- 
god who annually dies and is resurrected, and their daughter and grandchild.* 
The scene is to be envisioned as taking place far aloft, in the highest mountains; 
for the lions are shown striding majestically from peak to peak. 

Now' compare Plate 285y depicting the Indian goddess Durga on her vahana, 
the lion. Vahana, the Sanskrit term for the animals and other beings that appear 
beneath the feet of deities in Indian art, means "vehicle" or "mount." The lion 
was the mount of the Goddess in the Indian as well as in the Mediterranean 
sphere. Apparently the formula of the vahana was adopted early in India for 
divinities of the pre-Aryan tradition. Numerous examples appear on the pillars 
of the Bharhut stupa, accompanied by inscriptions giving the names of the di¬ 
vinities; and though not more than a few of these are familiar to us from the 
literary tradition as individual gods, almost all belong to certain well-known types 
that are revered in the popular religion to the present day. 

The figure in Plate 35, right, for example, standing on an elephant, is labeled 
"Supavasu Yaksa." Yaksas, no less than nagas, must have been very popular in 
the pre-Aryan tradition, to judge from the frequency of their occurrence both on 

* See Professor Hrozny’s article on the “Hittites” in the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica, 14th edition, Vol. II, p. 606. 
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early Buddhist monuments and in later Indian art. Dwelling in the hills and 
mountains, they are the guardians of the precious metals, stones, and jewels in the 
womb of the earth, and so are bestowers of riches and prosperity. Two yaksas 
commonly are represented standing at either side of doors, carved on the door¬ 
posts, as the guardians of the welfare of the home, and, according to Buddhist 
literary sources, a common feature in the inner yard of the ancient Hindu house¬ 
hold was the standing figure of a gigantic yaksa as the tutelary god of the house. 
The images of yaksa kings and queens generally show them supported, like the 
god in the relief at Yazilikaya, by vahanas in human form. These are minor 
PI. ssa yaksas acting as their ser\'ants. In Plate 33, left, is a female yaksa —a yaksi—sup¬ 
ported by a male yaksa, kneeling and holding her up with his two arms. 

PI. 55fl At the left of Plate 35 is a naga, recognizable as such by the halo of five snake 
heads with expanded hoods. As guardians of the life-giving element of the waters, 
nagas are closely associated with the earthly yaksas. This one is named Cakravaka 
Naga, after an aquatic bird, the ruddy goose, called cakravaka, which is supposed 
to feed on raindrops. Since he is a lord and guardian of the waters, the naga is 
shown standing above a pond full of fish and turtles —a particularly vivid rendition 
of the primitive sense of the juxtaposition of a standing divinity with the charac¬ 
terizing symbol beneath his feet. Basically, the vehicle denotes the sphere of the 
god's influence: the element or realm in which his power prevails. 

The hosts of the yaksas, guarding the treasures of the earth, are the inmates of a 
realm commanded by a supreme king known in Sanskrit as Kubera. Written 
“Kupiro Yakkho" in the local dialect of Bharhut, the name is inscribed on the 
PI. 541 pillar in Plate 34‘a, where the deity is shown supported by a crouching member of 
his company. 'Phe usual epithet of this yaksa king is Nara-vahana, “he whose 
vehicles are men"; for yaksas support him on their backs and draw his chariot. 
The present bearer, humble and devoutly smiling, has bell-shaped ears like those 
of a cow. 

Visnu is usually borne through the sky on the sun-bird Garuda, and when 
rec umbent on the waters rests on the cosmic serpent Ananta; ^iva rides the white 
bull Nandi, and Brahma a swan; the Goddess fares to battlefields on her lion; 
while Kubera, as we have just seen, stands on a manlike yaksa, one of his own 
mighty and numerous host. The ancient Mesopotamian hieroglyphic juxtaposition 
of the human form of a god with a symbol denoting his special realm and power 
has thus been altered in India to fit the idea of a deity actually supported by his 
vehicle or carriage. In the examples of Visnu recumbent on .Ananta and Siva borne 
by the milk-white bull, it is clear that the vahana is simply an alternate form — 
derived from the animal realm —of the manifestation of the god's divine essence. 
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Comparably^ when the goddess DevT rides her lion, the mount not only denotes 
but is itself a manifestation of her warlike wrath, her invincible valor, and so 
presages her ultimate victory over the demon-enemy* The lion is an emanation of 
that disastrous, terrific aspect of the Goddess's omnipotent presence which, w'hen 
arousecL results inevitablv in the annihilation of whatever foe she meets. 

The human aspects of gods, in characteristic attitudes and bearing significant 
ornaments, implements, and weapons, always remain closely associated in Indian 
art with their animal symbols. The vehicle generally appears at the base, imme¬ 
diately beneath the standing or seated human form. The bull of ^iya and the lion 
of the Goddess are reposing at the foot of their common throne in Plate 387. Such rt. as? 
symbols are invaluable to the archaeologist, since they are sometimes his sole 
clues to the identity of the gods depicted: not a few of the more common attitudes, 
gestures, and weapons are shared by a number of Indian deities, but the vehicles 
are never interchanged. They are absolutely dependable, therefore, as labels, 
where, as occasionally happens, one would otlierwise be uncertain. 

The Hindu deity represented in the small Cambodian bronze at the top of Plate 
5^4 is supported by a birdlike winged figure with a human torso —which is an un- 
mistakable vahana: namely Garuda, Visnu's mount. This bird, ''the fair-winged 
one" {siiparna)y appears in later Indian architecture as the carrier not only of the 
god but even of his temple. As already noted," the idea responsible for tlie form of 
a Hindu temple is that ofits being an earthly copy, on a reduced scale, of the celes¬ 
tial paradise of tire god concerned. It is a heavenly mansion composed of levels of 
pavilions, terraces, ponds, and gardens, rising above each other as though covering 
on every side the slopes of a celestial mountain. In the monuments of the 
Rastrakuta style at Eklra this concept is most evident; for instance, in the ornate 
spire of the rock-hewn sanctuary of Siva as the Lord of Mount Kailasa (Plate 
204 ). Here one sees tiers of pavilions rising above each other and peopled with Pi. sot 
gods and other blissful celestial inmates. On the uppermost terrace, in a recum¬ 
bent, peaceful posture, rests diva's bull and vehicle, Nandi, guarding the central 
palace that crow ns this representation of diva's paradise; for the god himself is 
supposed to be residing within the culminating abode. Another version of the 
same basic principle ( l^late 354) represents the heavenly realm as freely floating Pi- 
in upper space. An earthly temple of this type is called a "chariot" [virtidna) and is 
to be thought of as a huge car of infinite dimensions flying in the heavens and mov¬ 
ing at will —like some vast air liner in the stratosphere, or rather, a whole fleet of 
such liners vvitli tlie passengers soaring back and forth independently between. 

The vimana is a heavenly caravan of residences for innumerable celestial 

’ Siipra, pp. 1. 
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inmates, all enjoying the presence of the god; and as such the full constellation — 
comprising the kingly capital in its circumference, with countless buildings, 
towers, and pavilions —may be thought of as supported by the god's vehicle, or 
vahana. This is why on certain of the Visnu temples in Camlxxlia rows of CJarudas 
standing erect, with uplifted hands, support the foundations of the whole temple 
ri. 683 area. Plate o83 shows a detail from one of the terraces at Ahkor Thom. I'hese 
buildings, constructed under the Khmer dynasty, served simultaneously as 
a Visnu temple and the fortress of the king, who was supposed to be a living 
incarnation or “descent" (avatar) of the god. Such a king, the manifestation of 
a particle of the deity's divine supramundane totality made Hesh, completed with 
his presence the allegory of the temple as the god's heavenly residence on earth. 
For such a king, indeed, it was only fitting that he should reside within and rule 
his Earthly Paradise from a templelike palace that in every detail was a faithful 
copy of the god's supramundane abode. 

In this way a convenient device of ancient Mesopotamian art came to play a 
prominent role in Indian iconography and was applied to all the dominant divinities 
of the pantheon, even where some of the combinations were incongruous and even 
ridiculous; for example, in the case of the huge, pot-bellied, elephant-headed 
Ganesa —the “Lord (Jsa) of the Hosts (gana)/' who was the son and master-of- 
the-hosts of ^iva and the Goddess —when he was shown sitting on his vahana, 
F 1 . 4 S 6 the rat (Plate 426'). Ganesa is known as Vighnesvara, the “Lord (Jh^ara) of 
Obstacles (vighna)/’ since he is capable of removing any barrier from the path of 
a devotee. He clears the way by pushing aside whatever lies across the road. The 
elephant, therefore, is an appropriate form for him; it can forge ahead even 
through pathless thickets and virgin forests. It can swim rivers, lakes, and other 
bodies of water, and with its great trunk it tears down the branches that block its 
wav and even uproots trees. The print of its feet, moreover, is the largest of all 
footprints: where an elephant has trod any smaller animal can follow. 'Lhat is why 
the doctrine of the Buddha is compared to the footprint of the elephant. 'Phe all- 
comprehending wisdom of the Enlightened One, in its circumference, encom¬ 
passes and transcends all partial, limited forms of knowledge. It is the supreme 
path, conducing to that understanding and omniscience which lies beyond the 
realm of ignorance and illusion. 

But the rat is no less marvelous than the elephant as a finder and maker of the 
way. It has a peculiar talent for entering buildings —homes, larders, and gran¬ 
aries—and is wonderfully successful in overcoming whatever defenses men can 
put in its path. Ganesa, therefore, as the Lord of Obstacles, combines the animal 
features of the elephant and the rat. His irresistible force, progressing toward and 
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attaining the goal, goes ahead like an elephant through jungle or like a rat into the 
most carefully protected larder. CJanesa is invoked in India at the beginning of 
every sort of enterprise, and at the openings of manu.scripts for the safe progress 
and promotion of whatever teachings they may contain. 

The vahana, this ultimately Me.sopotamian device, placing an animal under a 
human form to indicate the nature of the divine being or force represented, is still 
popular in all civilizations influenced by Indian ideas and works ot art. In Te.\t 
Plate B8 is Virupak.sa, the king of nagas, in the earliest Buddhist temple of Japan, pi. bs 
at Horyuji, which dates from the first half of the seventh century a.d. Virupaksa’s 
Japanese title is Komoku-ten, "the Celestial King Komoku," and he stands on the 
crouching figure of a yaksa in the form of a man. T he posture of the elbows and 
back of the supporting figure is e.xactly that of the vahana of Kupiro Yakkho on 
the Bharhut pillar, which was fashioned in India more than seven centuries before. 

In the sanctuary of Horyuji, Komoku-ten is represented as one of the four 
godly kings who guard the quarters ot the world, and all four stand on y'aksa 
vahanas in the posture of the one here shown. The quarter of Komoku-ten 
(Virupaksa) is the west. Zocho-ten (Virudhaka, the lord of gnomes) is the 
guardian of the south; Jikoku-ten (Ohnarastra, king of the gandharvas) watches 
the east; and Bishamon-ten (Kubera himself, from whom, undoubtedly, the yaksa 
vehicles of all four have been derived) is the master of the north. These four, ac¬ 
cording to the pre-Aryan cosmology of India, have their domains on the four 
slopes of the quadrangular central mountain of the universe. Mount Sumeru, 
w hich rises from the mid-point of the surface of the earth (somewhat to the north 
of the Himalayan ranges) as the vertical axis of the egg-shajjed cosmos. The 
jeweled slopes of this mountain are peopled by divine beings, among whom are 
the nagas, gnomes, gandharvas, and yaksas, while on the quadrangular summit 
stand the palatial mansions of the great gods, the "deathless ones" {amara). 

This summit is known, therefore, as Amaravati, "The Town Immortal," and 
it is the capital of Indra, the king of the Hindu pantheon. The mythology of 
Sumeru and Amaravati was adapted in the early Buddhist stupas to the cele¬ 
bration of the Buddha: the kings of the quarters, the so-called "Protectors of 
the World" {lokapSla), stand guard precisely as in Hindu sanctuaries. In the 
Hindu temples they watch the four entrances; at the four gates of the railings of 
the Buddhist stupas, which likew ise open to the quarters, they stand guard_also. 

And wherever the Doctrine of the Buddha went in the Far East these pre-Aryan 
divinities of India followed, together with their hosts. Hence they function to this 
day as naturalized members of the popular pantheons of China, Korea, and Japan. 

Ultimately, the concept of Sumeru and its divine population points back to an 
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extremely archaic age; for it is represented in Elie tall temple towers, the zig- 
giirats, of ancient Mesopotamia as well as in the pagodas, stupas, and towering 
temples of the modern East» 


2, The Hcaven-BirJ anJ the Earih-Serpeni 


Another familiar symbol in Indian art and religion pointing bach to ancient 
Mesopotamia, and so reminding us of the enduring connection that must have 
existed between India and its Western neighbors, is that of the antagonism of the 
bird and the serpent. This is a tlieme familiar equally in Persian art; yet it was not 
from Persia —at least not from Persia alone^that the element entered the Indian 
tradition. For many of the motifs common to India and i^ersia were borrowed 
from a common source, in the main independently; and this accounts both for the 
partial similarities and for the considerable differences that are apparent the 
moment any homologous portions of the two traditions are compared. Before 
and during the Maurya period, from the sixth to the third centuries B.C., there 
was a direct influence from Persia upon India; but tiie intercourse between the 
two regions dates from a period long antecedent to the rise of the Persian empire. 
Indeed, it now^ seems clear that the extent of the earlier exchange was consider¬ 
able: Babylonian merchants voyaged to India; Indian vessels visited the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and even penetrated to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. * 
It was the matter of only a few weeks' voyage, along the coast of xVlakran, to move 
from one of these spheres of civilization to the other. 

During that period {from the ninth to the seventh centuries B.c.) the architec¬ 
tural and sculptural adnevements of the Mesopotamian world seem to have been 
in advance of those of India. Small objects of art, as W'ell as important patterns and 
motifs, must have been continually arriving through commercial channels and 
impressing their forms on Indian artifacts. In the early Buddhist legends of the 
Jatakas —\vhich, in their stories of the Buddha's earlier existences, reshaped much 
older, pre-Buddhistic materials—there is a yarn that tells of a company of mer¬ 
chants sailing from Babylon (called "Baveru”) and returning to their Mesopo¬ 
tamian homeland with numerous articles of Indian export, including a precious 
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bird, the peacocli, whose first home was India.* Also, there was an early Indian 
al])habet, the so-called Brahmi script, which originated, c. 850 b.c., from a 
Plioenician model that arrived by way of Mesopotamia as a result of maritime 
commerce between tiie great metropolis of Babylon and the western Indian ports, 

'I'he votive stones of Text Plate B2, under a holy tree in Anekal, Mysore, in the fisa 
centra! part of the Deccan (Middle India), must have some connection with this 
ancient trade in objects from Mesopotamia. Mysore is in the center of the Dra- 
vidian region. Such stones are known as nSgakals and are set up as votive tablets 
to snake-divinities by women desiring cliildren. The slabs can be seen in groups 
in temple courtyards, at the entrances of villages and towns, near ponds (the 
waters of which’are supposed to be populated by nagas), or under trees (which 
from immemorial times have been associated with the worship of serpents, 
since trees indicate that there is water in the ground). When tlieir reliefs have 
been carved, the nigakals are placed for a period of six months in some pond, to 
become imbued with the life-force of tiie waterj^ element, and then are consecrated 
with a ritual and with sacred formulae {mantras), after which they are set up 
beneath two trees, a pippala and a numba. These are often found together, and are 
looked upon as a married couple. The nagas, whose blessing is being invoked, 
are supposed to dwell among the roots► 

The reliefs, it wiM be observed, are various* Some represent a serpent-queen 
with a iiuman body but a serpent tail instead of legs, the head being protected by a 
shield composed of a number of snake heads with expanded hoods. This is the 
South Indian serpent mother, Mudima (compare Plate 43G). She folds her arms pi. ise 
above her breasts and carries in them two serpent children. Other stones show a 
many-headed serpent with expanded hoods, while in others a pair of serpents ap¬ 
pears, twined in amorous embrace, and witii heads facing; a motif familiar from 
Mesopotamian art and of particular interest in the present context, since it is not 
likely that in two closely neighboring civilizations such a striking pattern would 
have been independently developed. 

The motif appears at an extremely early date in Mesopotamia, on a celebrated 
religious piece that is now in the collection of the Louvre at Paris: tiie sacn- 
ficial goblet of King Gudea of Lagash, a Mesopotamian monarch of the Sumerian 
period, e. 2600 b.c. It is possible that the pattern was early introduced into India 
and there preserved in the conservative local traditions of Middle and South 
Indian folklore. King Gudea's goblet shows the entwined snakes, but also a 
fabulous beast provided with wings, walking erect on eagle’s claws and with lion's 

* Jataka 
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front paws {Figure e). This is an early version of the same divinity that was to 
evolve in India into Garuda, the "fa i Meat he red one” (suparmi), the golden- 
winged bird wlio is now the vehicle of Visnu. On the goblet this birdlike being, 
belonging to the sky and firmament, is associated with the entwined snakes who 
denote the life-giving, fertilizing element of the terrestrial waters; and precisely 
the same association is general in the mythology of India, where Garuda, the 


Fig. 2, The GohUt of King Gvdea. Surrnr. c. 2600 B.c: 


sun-bird, is constantly giving battle to the nagas, who represent the waters, the 
PL 4fls rivulets, and the springs welling from the ground. Plate 498 is the tomb portrait 
of a Javane.se king in the guise of the god Visnu on his vehicle, Garuda. We see 
the great sun-bird in a triumphant attitude above two gigantic snakes and tread¬ 
ing down their bodies. The heavenly bird, dwelling in the air, and the serpent, 
living in the interior of Mother Earth, are old-time antagonists, perennial en¬ 
emies. Their unremitting conflict is an allegory of the fierce impact of the sun 
in tlie subtropical zone on the life-sap of the vegetal and animal realms, parching 
the soil, sw'allowing and annihilating the waters wherever they appear on the 
surtiice of the earth. The two are linked by virtue of tlicir mutually compensatory 
characters. The heavens blaze with the relentless, desiccating energy of the glow¬ 
ing sun, while the earth, from within, yields the boons of the moisture of life. 

Father Heaven [dyaus pilar in India; Zeus paUr^ Juppiter in the West) and 
Mother Earth (the goddess discussed supra^ pp. 21-2^) were complementarv 
mythological figures known to all the early Indo-European peoples and conse¬ 
quently familiar to the Aryan immigrants into India, They were symbolically 
associated with the roles of the two sexes, both in their functioning as cosmological 
principles and m their traditional relationships to the social order. The king of 
birds, tlie eagle, ruling the ethereal realm and symbolizing the sun and the un¬ 
fettered lar-flying celestial bodies, stood for Father Heaven; whereas the .serpent, 
winding on the ground like a river, dwelling within the earth and coming forth like 
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a fountain, represented from immeniorial rimes the mysterious productive 
energies of Mother Earth. 1 he serpent typifies those powers in the hidden 
recesses of the ground that keep the nourishing waters of life refreshed; and it is 
regarded, therefore, as the guardian of the fertilizing element as well as of the 
other treasures that rest within the womb of the earth, the metals and the precious 
stones. 

Earth, the primordial Ufe^mother, nourishes all her creatures with the substances 
of her bosom, yet also devours them. She is the common grave. And between the 
crises of birth and death she holds to herself the life that she has brought forth, 
denying to it the unbound freedom of the celestial reaches. She is consequently 
malignant as well as benign. She is by nature opposed to the infinitudes of heaven 
— the free sway of the unbound spirit, disentangled from the fetters of life's 
earthly sources, which rises like an eagle into the blazing azure. Heaven and earth, 
the sovereign spirit and the tenacious, vigorous life-force, are opposed principles, 
and their opposition is symbolized in the dualism of eagle and snake. The former 
typifies the immortality of the spiritual principle freed from the bondages of earth, 
living into the stainless, translucent ether, to enter a timeless sphere of divine 
eternal being beyond the stars, while the latter is an animal that is supposed to be 
particularly tenacious of life. The serpent rejuvenates itself by sloughing its skin 
and so represents the perennial recrudescence of vital energy in the sphere of 
living matter. 

The symbolic animals on the Sumerian chalice —the entwined serpents and the 
great bird %vith a cro%vn, bearing a stalf or spear —migrated at an early period 
westward into Greece as well as eastward into India; for we read in the Uiad that 
an eagle, soaring above the Greek heroes and bearing in its claws a bleeding snake, 
was interpreted as an auspicious omen by the soothsaying priest Kalchas, who 
regarded it as an augury of the victory^ over Troy; the conquest of the female 
principle of Asia by the paternal heavenly order of the Greeks. The female 
principle, in the person of the goddess Aphrodite, had enticed Helen to break the 
moral bounds of the paternal order, to forsake her Achaean husband and to choose, 
immorally, a mate of her own. This ancient Asiatic ideal of feminine freedom, to 
which Helen had yielded in her flight to Troy and which in defiance of the claims 
of her European lord-husband was now' being defended by the Trajan relatives 
of her lover Paris, would be overpowered — so declared the omen of the sun-bird ™ 
by the male force of the paternal order of manly Greece. In the iconography of 
Hinduism the same aggressive solar attitude as that which gave heart to the 
Homeric host is traditionally associated with the symbolism of the bird. 

The serpent-eagle symbol is possessed of a vitality beyond the ages. In modem 
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literature It recurs in the prophetic prose poem of an outstanding nine teen th- 
centLirv philologist-philosopher (who may have borrowed It from Homer), 
namely in Nietzsche's Thm Spake Zaralhustra. In this work the author's alter 
ego and hero, Zarathustra, has two boon companions wlio share his mountain 
solitude. They are projections or embodiments of aspects of his own genius: 
'*The proudest and the shrewdest among animals," an eagle and a snake. The 
symbol has thus come down to us full of force. And yet it is probably more ancient 
even than the document through which we first become aware of it^this golden, 
Sumerian, sacramental chalice, which is more than four and a half thousand years 
old. 

The combat between the solar bird and the terrestrial snake is in India ex¬ 
plained by an old myth belonging to the later Vedic tradition* The text in which it 
occurs is a kind of ballad in dialogue called the "Chapter of the Fair-Winged 
Bird" (sriparnMhydya)^ This \vork is a kind of appendix or added chapter to the 
ancient tradition of the Brahmans, yet contains ideas concerning heaven and earth 
that are far from orthodox and were derived, apparently, from an old pre-Ar} an 
stock ofm^Thical lore. Instead of the Indo-European Father Heaven (Dyaus pitar, 
Zeus pater, juppiter), we find a feminine personification of heaven and meet w'ith 
an old god-creator completely unknown to the Vedic Aryans, the tortoise-man 
Kasyapa. Whenever this mythical tortoise {kasyapa^ kurma) is encountered, 
one can be certain that an extremely old stratification of symbolical teaching 
has been touched. In India the tortoise-man has two wives, Vinata, Heaven, and 
Kadrii, the Earth* He is an archaic manifestation of the "Lord of All Creatures" 
(prajapaii), who procreated the universe and its beings. In the later Hindu 
tradition the form of the tortoise became one of the main manifestations of Visnu, 
as the second of his seven (or sometimes ten) avatars. 

Now the wives of the tortoise-man conceived by him and gave birth (not 
inappropriate!}^) to a number of eggs. Kadru laid a multitude and out of them all 
came snakes, snakes of every variety and in countless number —a proud progeny 
indeed. But Vinata could lay only three, and for a long time nothing whatsoever 
appeared from any one of them. Jealous of the more fortunate rival, whom she had 
always disliked and who now \vas boasting, Vinata, impatient to discover what 
site herself had produced, broke the shell of one of her productions* The being 
inside svas still unfinished. Out gushed lightning-^—and disappeared in the 
sky. She had given birth to celestial light. However, since the light was premature 
it remained in its most shapeless and transitory form, namely that of the lightning. 

“ Anolher and bier rendering of the same story appears in that epical encydopc- 
dia of myihkal and heroic talcs, the Ma/tabharaia (I. IG). 
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Cautioned by this experience, Vinata, the heaven^y wife, controlled her im¬ 
patience for a w'hile, but presently could support the strain no longer and so broke 
another egg. A luminous being appeared who was almost ready; a radiant youth 
with gracious body; but his feet were not yet formed; he could stand but not walk. 

For, according to one of the Hindu theories of embr^'ology, an organism develops 
from the head to the feet: first the cranium, then the torso, then the legs, from the 
hips downward, and lastly the feet. The mother's impatience had interrupted her 
second son's development shortly before its conclusion, and the youth cursed her. 

He would never be able to stride across the sk}^ but would only rise, stand, and 
then vanish where he stood; and this was a fate of which he complained. His name 
was the Aruna, “The Reddish One," and he became the male embodiment of the 
dawn. 

This masculine dawn is in manifest contrast to the usual Indo-European con¬ 
ception of dawn as a goddess. In the Vedas the feminine dawn is lisas, among the 
Greeks Eos, and in the myths of Rome Aurora. The male conception must go back 
to some pre-Aryan Indian stratum. Since Aruna cannot walk, and because he goes 
before the rising of the sun, he is represented generally as the sun-god's charioteer, 
driving a great car drawn by seven horses (Plate .37;3). He rides in the manner plsts 
of the Hindu charioteer, just behind the horses but in front of the body of tfie 
carriage, sitting on the beam, and in comparison with the colossal sun-god is a 
tiny figure. In Indian art, whenever his form is carefully modeled in such a way as 
to show every detail, the legs can always be seen to lack feet and ankles. 

Vinata, thoroughly chastened by her second misadventure, allowed her third 
egg to mature until, after five hundred years, it burst of itself. Out soared the 
golden-feathered Garuda, the only member of the family fully developed and 
perfectly formed. As a consequence of the curse of Aruna, however, the mother had 
incurred the miserable fate of becoming a slave both of her rival Kadru, Mother 
Earth, and of Kadru's numerous progeny, the serpents. Garuda, tlierefore, rescued 
her in a glorious conquest of his cousins, setting her free; and as a continuation of 
his mother's hatred and jealousy, which he inherited, he has been pursuing snakes 
to this day and will do so forever, wdth a relentless enmity that suggests the 
blazing ferocity of the Indian sun swallowing and annihilating the w^aters of the 
earth wherever they appear. 

The entw'ined snakes on the chalice of King Gudea of Lagash are m emblem of 
the Mesopotamian deity of healing, Ningishzida. The device migrated in the 
course of time to Greece, where it became attached to the god of medicine, 
Asklepios, and to this day throughout the Western world such snakes are a symbol 
of the medical profession. The gritiinlike divine bird opposed to the serpents on 
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tlie SiimcTian cup is represented on cylindrical seals from the Babylonian culture 
sphere as an enemy of this serpent-god ot healing. In Figure 3 the deity in the cen¬ 
ter resembles a personage that occasionally occurs in India in the art ot the Jainas 
PI (Text Plate B2, lower left). In ancient Mesopotamian iconography —as already 
established in the Sumerian period “it was usual to affix a god*s attributes to his 


Fig, 3 . Syria ft sral, c. 145 Q b.c. 


shoulders. In Figure 4 the sun-god, who was worshiped as the tutelary divinity of 
the IfXral dynasty in tlie Mesopotamian town of Sippara, has rays issuing from his 
shoulders, and in Figure 5 the god Ea {know n also as Enki), lord of the earth 
and of the terrestrial w aters, sits on his throne facing a bird-sliaped semihuman 
monster, and has streams of water pouring over his shoulders. Apparently 
these streams and the pair of snakes connote precisely the same beneficent 
force of the life-giving, w atery element. I'he peculiar bird-man or bird-demon on 
the seal, moreover, walking on his bird's legs and claw^s with downcast wings and 
wearing a feathery cloak, seems to be held captive by two attendants of the seated 

^ Fig- t- SumiriilM Itill, c. SSOO .. 

god before whose throne he stands. The attendants resemble their master in 
dress and headgear and in the shape of their beards; the bird-monster, on the other 
hand, suggests some delinquent brought before a judge. Here we liave the 
bird-divinity before the serpent. Furthermore, we have only to substitute for the 
rivers issuing from the god's shoulders a pair of snakes, and the figure becomes a 
prototype of the Jaina form Just noted. 

Parsvanatha, the Jaina saint in question, is the twenty-third in tire long series 
of the Jaina saviors or "Makers of the River Crossing*' {tirthankaras) ^ and is 
commonly represented either with a halo of serpent hoods or with a snake eznerg- 
pi. Bah,i: ing from each shoulder (Text Plate B2). In the figure at the left the snakes are 
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somewhat mutilated but still unmistakably recognizable. This being is not a 
mythical but a historical personality, \vbo died c. 77S b.c ® He was one of that long 
line of Jaina saviors and teachers who, throughout the milienniums, have renewed 
the Jaina doctrine by attaining enlightenment, omniscience, and release from the 
bondage of transmigration. He was the one immediately preceding Vardhamana 
Mahavlra, a historical contemporary and rival of the Buddha, who lived at the 
close of the sixth century R CJ 

Now since these jaina llrthahkaras are all absolutely perfect, they resemble 
each other as closely as so many bubbles. Having purged themselves of every 



fault and of all the physical consequences of spiritual imperfection, they exhibit no 
diminishment or disfigurement of the ideal human ph^'Sique and physiognomy; 
cleansed of the subtle germs, or seeds, that originate in earlier acts and make for 
individual biography {the so-called karmic matter, which, according to the Jaina 
view, is the determining factor in the shaping of the individual), they are all 
exactly the same. It would therefore be impossible to tell one of tlieir images from 
another were it not for the characterizing signs attached to them, which denote 
some distinctive detail in the particular life or legend. Likewise in Buddhist 
iconography, the Buddhas of the various world periods and spheres of the uni¬ 
verse are distinguished by their gestures, ornaments, and emblems. 

Plate 389 shows Rsubhanatha, the first of the twenty-four Jaina TTrthankaras. pi. ^ 
The tiny figure of a recumbent hull tells who he is; for the meaning of his name, 
Rsabhanatha, is *Tord (natka) Bull {rsabha). 

Thus both Jaina iconography and Buddhist adhered to the main tendency of the 
general Indian tradition, which, following the Mesopotamian, distinguished the 
various manifestations of its saints or divinities by symbols, either carried in their 
hands or distributed, one way or another, round about. And in the case of P^sva- 
natha we may also have this additional Mesopotamian trait of the symbol rising 
from the savior's shoulders. 

• Cf Zimnier, Phitos&phiis cj Indk { New York and London, 1951), pp. 181 -SOt. 

^ lb., pp. ai 7-227. 
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3. The Serpent and the Savior 


The most ancient images of Parsvanatha that we possess were produced by the 
school of Mathura in North India, w hich flourished from the first to third centuries 
A D. An example is represented in the figure, already noted, at the lower right of 
Text Plate B2. A saint of this kind is said to be "'clad in space" {digambam) — 
"whose garment {ainbara) is space {dig)"-{or the monks of the older, so^alled 
Oigambara sect ot the Jainas wore no clothes, their nakedness being an expression 
of complete isolation from every caste and order of society. Since in India each 
caste is marked by a particular costume or dress, the holy man's nudity was an 
emphatic statement of detachment from and utter indifference to all human values 
and possessions. In the present case, the snake shield that surrounds the head like a 
halo lets us know who this naked Jaina is. I’he cross-legged posture of the medi¬ 
tating yogi, as w-ell as the absence of ornament-jewels, necklaces, armlets, or 
even loin cloth - indicates that he is not a naga-king, while the hood ( which 
would otherwise denote a naga) announces that he is l^arsvanatha. 

It Is fairly certain that this particular pattern for the representation of Farsva- 
natha was evolved from the well-knowm naga-type already current and popular 
in the early Buddhist art of the era iJ.c. and familiar to us from the railing figures 
of the .stupa of Bharhut (Plate 35, left), as well as from Mohenjo-daro (Plate lb). 
Hindu artist-craftsmen seem to have made use of this extremely common type 
of popular pre-Aryan divinity to fill the new^ demand for images of the Jaina 
savior Parsvanatha that arose when the heretical sect increased in popular¬ 
ity Place 2^7 is another rendition of the same TTrthahkara, showing a snake 
shield crowning the head wdth the body of the snake descending along the savior s 
back. The choice of the naga form by the image makers was Justified by a curious 
legend describing a dramatic episode in Parsvanatlia's life, w'hich occurred im¬ 
mediately before be attained his final spiritual goal of supreme "isolation" 
the Jaina ideal of absolute enlightenment, omniscience, and detach¬ 
ment from the bondages of the world. 

Like the legends of the Buddhas, those of the Jaina saviors follow a canonical 
pattern of standard episodes and crises. Each candidate for saviorship, during the 
lives just preceding his final existence under the law's of rebirth, practices self- 


"Cf. ib,, pp, ^03-217. 
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renunciation and detachment from all secular aims* He obeys meticulously the 
supreme Jaina commandment of ahimsa, non-injury, non-killing, not even hurting 
the smallest living being. Thoughout his progress toward the goal his steps are 
dogged, however, by a kind of shadow of his own light, a sinister, black, and evil 
counterplayer to his purity, w^hom he is forced to encounter in each incarnation. 
This opponent behaves in a manner precisely contrary to that of the savior, com¬ 
mitting acts of cruelty against living beings and particularly against the future 
Tirthahkara himself, even murdering him, again and again. The savior forgives, 
never retaliates, and as a reward for his model conduct is reborn (following each 
earthly incarnation) in various paradises, among the gods, whereas the adversary 
sinks into one or another of those horrible hells or purgatories in which doers of 
evil atone for their wickedness by enduring indescribable tortures for eons* 1 he 
savior, following each celestial episode, is reborn on earth, and meets again hts 
unregenerate, though frightfully punished, adversary, who, in keeping with the 
same biographical rhythm, has emerged from his latest quarter of hell in a human, 
a beastly, or a demonic garb. The future savior thus progresses in the practice of 
forbearance, patience, supreme indifference and compassion, while his fierce 
antagonist shows in every lifetime new accomplishments of iniquity* Rancor and 
frightening malevolence flash forth from him at the mere sight of his virtuous 
antithesis each time the two ways cross, aroused anew by some dim or sudden 
remembrance of earlier encounters and made even fiercer than before by the 
increment of hatred gained in the inteirening millenniums of pain. 

Now when the saintly being who was to become Parsvanatha entered upon his 
final incarnation, he was born as an impeccably virtuous prince. When still a 
youth he renounced the world and took the vows of the Jajna monk, practiced 
fasts and contemplation in the wilderness, and was often absorbed completely in 
meditation. His increasing sanctity, at the very verge of absolute perfection, 
produced a marvelous influence around him. Throughout the forest a reign of 
peace descended. Lions and other ferocious animals behaved in a manner contrary 
to their nature and frolicked with the fawns* And yet, against the ancient enemy 
the magical influence of Parsvanatha's stainless character had no effect* While the 
savior one day was standing like a pillar in tlie typical erect attitude of the Jaina 
ascetic, the chariot of' a demigod named Samvara, flying through the air, was 
abruptly stopped above him: for not even a deity can cut through the power-field of 
an ascetic of Parsvanatha's stature when the saint is perfectly absorbed in medita¬ 
tion. The god in the celestial car had clairvoyant knowledge, and so knew' that the 
blockage was due to the radiations of a great solitary^. Then suddenly a strange 
additional realization flashed in his mind, and he understood that this was the one 
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whom he had killed in previous lives, time and time again: for Samvara, the deity 

in the chariot^ a brilliant but demonic minor god, was none other than the peren¬ 
nial rival.* 

Filled with sudden wrath and supported by the powers that he now possessed 
as a god, the terrible cotmterplayer conjured up a howling and thick darkness. A 
furious cyclone roared; strong trees went to pieces; douds emitted torrents; the 
earth was rent with a din of thunder; peaks and high cliffs crumbled to dust. The 
entire world, it seemed, was being enveloped in destruction. Tlie demon by this 
fierce act, which brought terror, pain, and death to many beings, hoped to shake 
the concentration of his enemy, frighten him, and thus compel him to abandon his 
steadfast discipline in an effort to save his bodily frame and transient ego from 
annihilation. Suclt a favoring of the transitory personality would have undone all 
the benefits of the holy man's long career and would ha”ve caused an immediate 
relapse from the great goal of ascetic detachment. However, though the whole 
world was about to shatter, Pirsvanatha never moved, and Samvara, perceiving 
this, became still further enraged. He assumed the most horrible aspect possible- 
that of Mara, the god of death- and in this guise approached. His mouth vomiting 
fire, his visage black, and with a garland of human heads about his neck ht 

rushed upon Parsvanatha shouting furiously. "Kill him! Kill him!” Xevertheless 
the meditating saint was tmmoved. ^ 

At this instant the .subterranean abode of the giant serpent-king Dharanendra, 
"King of the Eartli,” whose function it was to support the earth,” began to 
tremble, and he understood clairvoyantly that dangers threatened Parsvanatha 
It so happened that the being who was now Samvara, in one of his earlier, merely 
human incarnations, had killed this serpent and his wife out of cruelty and rash¬ 
ness, they having been at that time merely a pair of happily wedded earthly 
snakes. For according to the Jaina conception of the law of rebirth and trans¬ 
migration, the roles and masks of all the gods and demons in the universe are 
enacted and bodied forth, in turn, by each life-monad in the course of its progress 
toward perfection. As a conseciuence of good and evil deeds, individuals pass from 
role to role, through many lives, and so appear now as this god or demon, now 
as that: the roles remaining constant, but the life-monads inhabiting or enacting 
them continually changing.” At the time of the former crisis, when all had been 
merely eartl.Iy beings, Parsvanatha, then a gentle prince, had attempted to save 

' means literally "he who hides, covers, in|r death and destruction. 


cor>ceaIse shuts uf? or closes; he wlio connpreases, 
suppresses, or opposes," 


pra^ pp. 12-13. 

“See Phiiosophics oj India^ pp. 
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the snake and his wife; and so the sequent-king' Dharanendra now addressed his 
glorious consort, w ho was for tlie present playing the role of the goddess LaksmI. 
"'That compassionate lord," said he, "who once tried to save our lives, and when 
we were dying comforted us, is in danger. To his sweet teachings at the moment 
of our death vve owe our present divine and royal splendor," The mighty couple 
thereupon came up from the netherworld and made their obeisance before the 
meditating saint. In the roaring night, rain and hail were fiercely descending. 
The serpent king and queen placed themselves at either hand of Parsvanatha, 
covering his head by opening their hoods. And no drop of water thereafter 
reached his body. The cosmic serpents, furthermore, w^ere so prodigious and 
friglitening to behold that Samvara took flight at the sight of them and the storm 
dispersed. 

This was the final trial in the long history of Parsvanatha's progress through 
many lifetimes to perfection. He had survived the ordeal unshaken and so had 
become a jinat a "Victor," a tlrtharikara, ^'One who has made the crossing 
through the torrent of rebirth." In commemoration, he is represented as pro¬ 
tected with a serpent hood. 

Or w^e may consider the problem the other way round: for it is possible that 
this legend of the protection of the savior b)^ the serpents arose to explain w'hy 
Parsvanatha's images are made this w ay, the real origin of the motif having been 
the lack of imagination of the artist-craftsmen, w'ho simply based their concept 
of a Jaina savior on the model of the naga, which, from time immemorial, had 
been a popular form of household patron among the non-Ary an population. The 
naga is a being of superhuman potency, immediately above the rank of men, 
endowed with superior skill and wisdom. He can assume human form at w ill, but 
when be sleeps becomes again a serpent. In the Buddhist "Canon of the Rules of 
Monastic Life" {Finnya Pitakn)^^ there is an amusing tale of a certain naga, 
eager to become a follower of tlie Buddha, wTo joined the Order and lived there¬ 
after as one of the monks. No one suspected him until a brother monk, assigned 
temporarily to the same shelter, returned from his begging lour in the nearby 
village and discovered in his hut not his fellow monk but a gigantic snake—its 
coils filled the room and its tail w'as dangling out the door. The monk stood in 
amazement, then reported his experience to the Buddha. And that is why tlie 
Enlightened One made it a rule that all candidates for admission to his Order 
should be asked —among other matters —if they are real human beings or nagas in 
manly guise. 

More than one Hindu dynasty has plumed itself on the fact that its kingly ances- 
'• I - es. (Sacred Btxikg ctf the East, Vol. XII[, pp. 217-219.) 
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tor was the consort of a naga-princess: such girls are suppKJScd to be extremely 
charming, superior to human damsels. Furthermore, there is a later form of the 
Buddhist doctrine, the teaching of the philosopher Nagarjuna (which Is at variance 
with the Buddhist tradition of the pre-Christian era but in the later period super¬ 
seded the older orthodoxy in great domains of the Buddhist world): it derives its 
validit}^ and authority from a legend to the effect that the Buddira could not reveal 
the full gospel to his human contemporaries because it would have frightened 
them* and so confided it to the nagas; from them Nagarjuna, six centuries later, 
acquired it, for the benefit of the human race.^* 

Nagas being what they are —superhuman in wisdom, yet close to man ^ it is 
not surprising that they should have been utilized as models for the Indian con¬ 
ception of the superman: the enlightened savior, omniscient and victorious, who has 
sloughed off human bondage. Barsvanatha is not the only savior w'hose iconog¬ 
raphy has been thus influenced; for in Buddhist art and legend we find a situation 
almost precisely parallel to that of the Jaina TTrthankara's final trial and vic¬ 
tory. 

FL 5 Sii In Plate 32a, below^, which shows a relief from Bharhut dating from the period 
B.C., the Buddha's superhuman, even supergodly essence, present in the midst of 
his community, is represented by a throne surmounted by the kingly parasol of 
spiritual world-dominion, but the Buddha himself is invisible* Even though his 
form does not appear in the relief, it is obvious that he is present because of the 
devout attitudes of his followers in their enraptured state of blissful devotion 
{h/iakti)\ also because of the prints of his feet, marked with the holy symbol of 
the w'heeL This w heel symbol (c£f/Tu) is derived from the wheel of tliesiin, which 
in its daily course illumines and rules the earth; the wheel of the Buddliist doctrine, 
set in motion by the Buddha with his first sermon in the Deer Park at Benares, 
also illumines and rules the earth. The wheel is symbolical of the universality 
of the spiritual dominion of the Enlightened One. Mis gospel, addressed to all, 
without restriction of birth, caste, race, or country, was preached for the salvation 
of every creature caught in the round of rebirth {aantsara), whether god oranimai, 
demon or tortured being in hell, woman or man. 

Since he himself had transcended the phenomenal world, the Enlightened One 
was never depicted in the reliefs on the early stupas. As already observed,^* his 
presence w^as denoted by signs, not exhibited anthropomorphically, and this 
manner of representation continued to be utilized m Buddhist art for at least four 
hundred years, down to the second century a.d., w'hen it still played a conspicuous 
Ft. 67 role in the reliefs of the stupa at AmaravatT, in the Deccan. Plate 87 is an Amara- 

Cf. PhitosGffhiri oj Indin, pp. 518-524. Supra, p, 6. 
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vatT relief showing enthusiastic worshipers: human beings kneeling on the ground 
and celestials flying above. And once again the symbol of the wheel — here on the 
footprints of the Enlightened One —represents his spiritual essence and denotes 
the holy presence^ 

Another symbol of the essence of the Buddha in the midst of his community is 
the sacred Bo Tree under w'fiich he strove for and gained enlightenment. The 
"seat of the enlightenment" [hodhimanda) is a natural focus of Buddhist worship: 
for it marks the climax of the Bodhisattva's career and his attainment of the goal 
of his agelong "march toward enlightenment" {hodhkarya). Sacred trees have 
been worshiped in India from primordial times. Since ^akyamuni cast off forever 
the garb of his bodily frame and passed to his utter and final extinction [pari- 
nirudna ), however, they have been associated specifically with the idea of Buddha- 
hood. In Plate 52, top right, another relief from Bharhut, we see the Buddhist 
community worshiping the holy tree under which a predecessor of the historical 
Buddha w as supposed to have gained illumination in an earlier period of the world, 
the Buddha Visvabhu ("AlPBeing," "Universally Being"), who was third in the 
series of the Buddhas^ the historical ^akyamuni having been the seventh. 

Still another symbol of Buddhahood is the stiipa, w'hich is a sanctuary either 
containing some relic or simply standing as a memorial to the Enlightened One's 
nirvana. Its form is a common motif on the votive reliefs that cover the surfaces 
of the actual stupas. Plates 95^ top left, and 97 show two such reliefs from the re¬ 
mains of Amarav'ati. Both represent tire worship of a stupa by groups of nagas. 
In the tondo of Plate 95 naga-kings and their folk are shown assembled in the 
subterranean world of the nagas, paying obeisance to a relic of the Buddha en¬ 
closed in a small stiipa set on a throne surmounted by a canopy. Three gigantic 
serpent-kings standing behind the throne are clearly identifiable by their halos of 
expanded hoods. The male attendants behind them form a semi-circle while the 
wwien are gathered in the foreground and on either side. In Plate .97 the snake- 
kings, in liuman garb, with huge snake shields behind their heads, stand at 
cither side, paying homage to the sanctuary; their wives kneel at their feet in 
rapt attitudes of adoration. Other male nagas w ith human bodies and snake shields 
float abov^e, in the upper corners. Snakes serve as guardians around the cylin¬ 
drical lower part of the monument, while others, stretching their bodies all over 
the surface of the bubble-shaped upper portion, protect its entire hemispherical 
surface. 

"He who [like the sun] has gone to rest," we read in the Sutta Nipata^ "is 
comparable to nothing wdi at soever. iTe notions through which his essence might 
be expressed are simply not to be found. All ideas are nothing, as bearing ui>on 
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him; hence all modes of speech are, with respect to him, unavailing." Likewise, 
all picturing of such a being is unavailing; for it would misrepresent his very 
essence if he were to be shown under the guise of some creature subject to the law 
of karma and thus implicated in the round of rebirths. By virtue of his supra- 
normal, miraculous powers the Buddha can assume any body at will, but he is not 
confined in any known or conceivable form. Hence in early Buddhist monuments 
the Buddha is never represented among other beings, whether gods or men, 
animals or trees. These wear their bodies and characteristic features as rewards 
and punishments for good and evil deeds in former existences. The Buddha, on the 
other hand, has freed himself from the law of mortal compensation (karma): he 
has become "nothing at all" (akincana). No appearance— either of any earthly 
or of any superhuman being —pertains to him any more. He is simply not repre¬ 
sentable through a visual form. 

.\nd yet, during the first three centuries a.d., images of the Buddha came into 
being at two centers of Buddhist art. At Gandhara (in the northwestern border¬ 
land, which w as ruled by Greek generals from the period of Alexander the Great 
to the collapse of the Hellenistic empire in the first century a.d.) a Hellenistic 
Buddha type was developed during the second century A.D.,'^ which subsequently 
PL 62 had enormous influence on Buddhist iconography throughout Asia (Plate 62 )\ 
the idea of the halo seems to have been due, largely, to the influence of this 
Hellenistic center. And at the same period a vigorous native school was flourish¬ 
ing at Mathura, in Northern India proper, producing images not only of the 
Buddha but also of Parsvanatha, the Jaina savior w ith the naga shield. 'I'he Buddha 
PL 71 type created in this productive center (l^late 7 i) is rather independent of that 
of Gandhara, which was based on a Greco-Roman tradition. Its most striking 
feature is derived from the ancient mythological heritage of India, namely the 
naga. And here again, as in the image of Parsvanatha, there is an unmistakable 
vestige of the serpent form. The Buddha's shoulders and head are surrounded 
by a halo, resembling that of the Gandhara Buddhas, except that here the cir¬ 
cumference reveals an ornamentation of semicircular laps, w hich correspond ex¬ 
actly to the tips of the expanded snake hoods that form the shield of a naga. 
In this halo of the Buddha they have been flattened and reduced to a merely orna¬ 
mental rim; nevertheless their resemblance to the more meaningful symbol of 
the serpent hoods is clear. And so here again we have evidence of the use of the 

*• Sutta !<{f*dta 5. 7. 8. Northwestern India during the second and third 

It is to be noted that the period of the Gan- centuries a.d. were the Mongoloid Yueh-chi, the 
dhira monuments does not coincide with that of the so-called Kusanas. Cf. supra, p. 73, also infra, 
political supremacy of the Greek generals, but p. S38. 
follows it by about a century'. The ruling race in 
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ancient and popular pattern of the naga as model for the human savior endowed 
with superhuman wisdom. 

It is certainly striking, and perhaps significant, that among the monuments of 
Mathura there are scarcely any figures of a Buddha provided with a halo, whether 
seated or standing, that do not have this ornamental rim suggesting a series of 
flattened snake hoods. In fact, the ring of semicircles and the distinctive reddish 
sandstone out of which these images were carved are the two signs that point 
unmistakably to Mathura. Nowhere else does the rim of flattened naga hoods 
appear, neither in the Gandhara monuments nor in those of the subsequent Gupta 
period. And yet, just as in the legend of Parsvanatha, so also in that of the Buddha, 
there is an episode that warrants this representation of him sheltered by the hoods 
of a many-headed snake-king. The episode in question does not precede the climax 
of the Buddha's career, like the comparable event in the history of Parsvanatha, 
but occurs shortly following; nevertheless it is equally a sign of his attainment of 
enlightenment (bodhi) and demonstrates the extinction {ninana) within him 
of the fire of desire. 

In the earliest record that has come down to us of the events immediately 
subsequent to the enlightenment of the Buddha-that is to say, in the orthodox 
Pali canon of the Buddhists of Ceylon "-we are told that after he had attained 
illumination beneath the Bo Tree, on the bank of the river Nairanjana, near a 
village called Urubilva, the Enlightened One remained seven days without 
stirring from his cross-legged posture, absorbed in a continuous experience of the 
bliss brought upon him by his release from bondage. Again and again, as he sat 
there he reviewed the concatenation of causes through which birth, life, suflering, 
old age and death are linked to the power of ignorance, which casts its spell over 
all living beings. And after seven days he rose; but he did not go far away. He 
placed himself beneath a nearby tree, known as the “Tree of the Goatherd,’ 
where he returned to his meditation. And after another seven days he rose again; 
but again did not go far. He placed himself under a third tree, which is called the 
“Tree of Mucalinda,” because of the great naga, Mucalinda, who lived beneath it 

in a vast hollow among the roots. . 

The Buddha sat there seven days, cross-legged, in the posture of meditation, 

absorbed in the renewed experience of the bliss of release. And during this spell 
an untimely thunderstorm arose, against the natural cycle of the seasons. A great 
rain poured down and there came with it a freezing gale and terrible darkness. But 
the mighty serpent-king, Mucalinda, came forth from his subterranean dwelling, 
and with his coils he surrounded seven times the body of the Buddha; he spread 

»• Finaya Pitaka: Mahavagga I. 1-3. 
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his giant snake hood above the head of the Buddha, in the manner of an umbrella; 
and after the seven days, when the sky had cleared, the naga Mutalinda relaxed 
his coils, and assuming the guise of a gentle youth approached the Buddha and 
paid him worship, 

I know of no image from the Indian mainland in which this episode is repre- 
sented; however, in the Buddhist art of Siam and Cambodia it is one of the most 
p{. 659 common themes. Plate 559 is a masterpiece of the type, now in the Musee Albert 
Sarraut, of Pnompenh* Serpent symbolism seems to have been highly developed 
among the Khmers even before their conversion to Buddhism, and since Khmer 
government and art played a paramount role in the early history of Siam, be¬ 
fore the close of the thirteenth century a.d., this circumstance may account 
for the popularity of the so-called Mucalinda Buddha in both traditions. It is 
a magnificent conception of the savior. The meditating Buddha, seated on a 
giant snake which forms his throne, is surrounded by the serpent's shield of e.\- 
[landed hoods. The composition cannot have developed directly from the Bud¬ 
dhas of Mathura, where the traits of the naga were reduced to a mere ornament, 
and yet one cannot but suspect that it had its prototype somewhere on the Indian 
mainland* The bliss of absorption in the inner experience of enlightenment, ex¬ 
tinction, and release from bondage \s expressed in these Khmer figures with a 
PL 567 degree of perfection that cannot be surpassed (Plate 557). A perfect, serenely 
aloof spirituality is blended masterfully with a subtle, dreamy, sensual grace* 
Indeed, in such masterpieces of Cambodian art Buddhist ideals are represented 
at their best.^^ 

The classical Sanskrit version of the Buddha legend in the early centuries A-D, 
(representing a later period of Buddhist thought than the Pali canon, cited above) 
was the Lalitaiustaraj “The Display of the Phenomenal Mirage of the Buddha's 
Apparition amidst the Phenomenal Mirage of the Surrounding Universe.*' The 
legend, as the title indicates, was here conceived in the docetic spirit characteristic 
of the later Buddhist philosophies of the Mahayana schools* The protection of the 
savior by the serpent-king is described in this text in the following way* 

“The weather being very bad and there having gathered an unseasonable 
storm, the naga-king Mucalinda came forth from his habitation, wound seven 
coils around the body of the Enlightened One, and protected him with his hood, 
thinking: ‘Let no cold winds reach the body of the Enlightened One.* Whereupon 
naga-kings came in great number from the east and \vound seven coils around the 
body of the Enlightened One* At the conclusion of the week, when tfiey perceived 
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'“Compare tKe of Visnu in flatcs 122 and 127. 

^ Cf. supra, p. 8, Editor's noie. 
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that the bad weather had passed, the naga-kings unwrapped their coils from around 
the btHly of the Eniightencd One and, after paying obeisance to his feet, with 
bowed heads, and after walking around him thrice, with their right sides turned 
to him, they went back to their various dwellings. And the naga-king Mucalinda, 
likewise, paid obeisance to the feet of the Tatliigata, with bowed head, walked 
around him thrice, and returned to his dwelling. ** 

Apparently, the episode of the savior protected by a snake that winds about his 
body and spreads its hoods over his head was an archaic motif intrinsic to the 
legends of Indian saviors in the fifth century b,C. In Jainism it was woven into the 
biography of the holy superman as an important feature at the very crisis of his 
long march to fultillmcnt through cleansing asceticism, compassion, and detach¬ 
ment, marking the final trial before his attainment of the goal. But in the Buddha 
legend, though the motif is present, it has lost its weight; for it has been shifted 
to a position of minor significance, where it has received a new meaning. What it 
now denotes is that tlie forces of nature appreciated the unique value of the savior, 
protected liim, and paid him worship, before he disclosed liimself to mankind and 
began bis career as the teacher of gods and men, I lie episode follows immediately 
uptm a curious scene that took place while the Buddha-still fresh with the marvel 
of his enlightenment —was meditating beneath the Tree of the Goatherd. For a 
Brahman had walked past at that holy time, who. because of the traditional 
haughtiness of Bralunans and their proverbial spiritual pride, had failed to realize 
that he was in the presence of his superior; in fact, one superior even to the gods 
whom the Brahmans served with their rites and strove to control with their Vedic 
magic. I'he haughty Braliman, proud and ignorant, liad addressed the Buddha 
disrespectfully. But the forces of nature, as jiersonified in the nagas, instantly 
recognized their lord and savior, and so proved themselves superior to tlie usual, 

io-norantly self-congratulated human being. 

I shall not trv to decide wliether these Jaina and Buddhist legends of the serpent 
episode were invented because the early Parsvanatha and Buddha images of the 
Mathura scliool had been derived from the popular pattern of the images of the 
naga-kinga and so required an explanation of some kind. To Western scholars, 
unfamiliar with tlie naga except in so tar as it appears in archaeological remains, 
such an explanation might seem plausible; for it appears to .account for something 
that to us is a puzzle, namely, the association of naga features with a human 
savior. 1 doubt, however, whether this could ever have puzzled Indians enough to 


** Lahtavistara 9 (Ifi Sanskrit, ed. hy S, Lcf- 
manij, Vol. 1, Halle, 1 S> 02 , pp. 379-380^ Tr* m 
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have required the invention of an explanatory legend; for there is evidence that 
the motif is of great age. A seal^cylinder in the l^ierpont Morgan Library* New 
York, from ancient Mesopotamia, dating c. iZtXK) B.c., shows precisely the pat¬ 
tern that figures in both the Jaina legend of Pirsvanatha encircled by the snake- 
king Dharanendra and his wife, and the Buddhist legend of the piety of Muculinda. 
It is the figure of a standing god, in human form, whose body is encircled by two 
snakes rising and spreading their heads alxwe his shoulders (Figure g). The scene 
could easily pass as an illustration of the Jaina legend of Farsvanatha encircled by 



the pair of serpents, both protecting him by their expanded hoods. Indeed, this 
may be an extremely early clue to the motif of the two serpents springing from 
ParsVanatha's shoulders* On the other hand, however, in the Khmer examples of 
the Mucalinda Buddha, the details more closely resemble an Indian naga; the 
savior seated on the coils of the serpent is protected by the shield of hoods rising 
from behind his head* 

The ancient symbol of a human figure encircled by a snake has sun ived, also, 
in the art of the Near East, Having descended through the ages, it reappears in 
the complex symbolism of the syncretistic period of the Gnosis, in the first cen¬ 
turies A.D*; for example, in a semi-Egyptian image generally called Atarga- 
piAm tis (Text Plate Ai6)i and in other quite similar figures supposed to represent 
Aion ("Time"') as the supreme cosmogonic and workLsupporting principle. 

Here w'e are confronted with a basic fact in the history of religious symbols — 
and of symbols in general, as expressed in the traditional motifs of art. They are 
endowed with an almost incredible life-force; they outlive eras and the declines of 
civilizations. New generations are fascinated by them and they migrate to distant 
reglons“from Me.sopotamia, for example, to Cambodia. Ignoring silently the 
lapse of time, they can remain alive from the third millennium b.c to the second 
millennium a d. For they are like receptacles, ever ready to receive and to hold 
the essence of a new meaning. Differing generations and far-separated cultures 
pour into them the contents of their hearts and imaginations. Whatever spiritual 
energies may be in need of adequate manifestation.s in the visible realm can find 
in them a tangible, meaningful pattern. Tliey lend themselves willingly to the 
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service of the most divergent functions, and so knit together, in a wondrous 
repetition, the whole adventure of man. 

As an example: in Cambodia there was an idea that the princes were incarna¬ 
tions of the highest divinities. Sparks of the infinite, siipramundane essence had 
become incarnate in them, so that they were living gods on earth. This seemingly 
audacious Ijelief was fundamentally consistent with what Hinduism teaches con¬ 
cerning every living being; namely, that the life-spark, the inner self {Stman), 
the imperishable spirit dwelling within each, is identical with the highest cosmic 
Self (frcfl/imun) —even though a long path of purification and yoga practice must 
be traversed before anyone can realize this supreme truth. Likewise, in the 
Mahayana form of the Huddhist doctrine it is taught that Buddhahood - sheer 
enlightenment and world-redeeming wisdom-forms the basis of all phenomenal 
appearance and so of every living being. All of us-all things-are Buddhas 
fundamentally, capable of supreme enlightenment in blissful self-extinction. All 
are intended to be world-redeeming saviors and teachers of the true doctrine, even 
though, unaware of this supreme truth, we persist in ignoring the transcendental 
essence of our being and mistake both ourselves and others for what we appear to 
be in our phenomenal forms and transitory individual careers. 

Hence the portrait statues of princes are fashioned in Cambodia in the attitudes 
and with the features of the highest gods; for example. Plate £S3 is a Cambodian 
prince portrayed as §iva. In the same spirit, certain images of the Buddha seated 
on the serpent-king Mucalinda were likenesses of kingly human beings. Plate 
56'/ is such a portrait. 'I'his we can know by the royal headdress and by the 
features and expression of the face. The true Buddha head is bare, covered only 
with ringlets of hair (Plate S60) and surmounted by a peculiar swelling, the 
usnisa which is one of the thirty-two traditional "great marks” (ma/ia-fufcuna) 
of the’Buddhist superman-savior. Sometimes on the usnisa there is represented 
a small image of the transcendent Spiritual Buddha from whom the historical 
savior is an emanation: the siipramundane source w hence his phenomenal appear¬ 
ance proceeds. But never does the Buddha wear a kingly crown. The figure of 
Plate 567, therefore, is a prince in princely headdress, though seated in the 
attitude of the Buddha protected by the serpent-king. In this posture he repre¬ 
sents a truly stunning democratization of the archaic, Mesopotamian pattern 
of the Ai6n-a democratization which is the very essence of the basic doctrine 
of the Mahayana: "All things are Buddha-thmgs.” 
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1. A. Pre-Alaurya Alother Goddess 

1 [TTLE remams, in the way ruins, from the period between the dose of the 
Indus era and the rise of the an of the Maurya dynasty in the third century 
^ B.C. A small plaque of remarkable quality, gold repouss^, with a female 
figure, is supposed to be about the earliest extant art-object from the Aryan feudal 
pt. Bsa age (Text Plate upper left). It was unearthed in what apparently are burial 
mounds of the eighth or seventh centuries b.c., at Lauriya-Nandangarh, and is 
usually interpreted as an image of the mother goddess in her aspect as Mother 
Earth, the protecting divinity into whose care the occupant of the tomb was en¬ 
trusted. Bloch interprets her as a Vedic earth goddess.^ However, she is more 
probably the old neolithic mother goddess, who was to return to the fore very 
conspicuously in later Hinduism when the ideas of the conquered pre-Aryan civili¬ 
zation came again to the surface of Indian thought azid life. The figure is a proto¬ 
type of later yaksi form.s and has relatives in Mesopotamian art. Her sex is 
emphasized and she is naked, save for an ornamental girdle (a single row of beads, 
from hip to hip) and a triple decoration on her lower arm. She has gigantic ear¬ 
rings, of archaic character, and her hands make an eloquent gesture. (Such ges¬ 
tures, 7midrdSj survived into the latest periods of Indian art as conventional devices 
of expression, becoming, in the later times, exquisitely complex.} Further archaic 
traits to be noted are the rigid symmetry and the lack of joints and proportions. 
The face, however, is expressive and fine, hardly jidmitive, while the handling of 
the hair is supple and even virtuosic. Executed carefully and arranged in a peculiar 
way, the hair is parted in the middle, with a lock hanging down in front. The sensi¬ 
tive features bear a benign smile, corresponding to the gesture of the arms and 

^ Th. Bloch, "'Excavations at Lauriya.” j^rchafological Survey of htdta, Jnnuut 

Ueport, lf)06“lS07. 
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hands, which are open and extended, as if to receive and welcome a guest. On the 
wdiole, the head is on a much higher artistic level than the body, which is treated 
more as a hieroglvpii or symbol, and yet the form shows a fine and pleasant model¬ 
ing, its details exhibiting for the first time in the history of Indian art those traits 
that were later to constitute the classic ideal of Hindu feminine beauty: fully 
rounded breasts nestling close together, an extremely narrow w aist, and large, 
very heavy hips. According to the Hindu poets, a woman s breasts should be like 
great pots and her waist narrow, like that of a wasp or a bee: one should be able 
(according to the hyperbolic, fanciful expression) to enclose the waist with the 
two hands. The large hips denote maternity, fertility, and the breasts the bounty 
of life. 

As characteristics of the mother goddess^ she who has brought forth and is 
continually nourishing all the living creatures of the universe - these contours are 
of an extremely archaic lineage, and they have been treated in this comparatively 
recent production of the eighth or seventh century B,C. with a remarkably refined 
realism that insists on a gracefulness and gentleness of detail. lo appreciate the 
expressivity and to realize to what extent the archetypal image has already become 
individualized in this little amulet, we have only to look, on the one band, back 
to the prehistoric models from which the figure was derived and, on the other 
hand, forward to the classical art that it foreshadowed in its ideal of woman's 
form and function, as well as In its distinctive aesthetic style. In a brief survey, 
therefore, we shall now trace the rise and transformation of the Indian ideal of 
feminine beauty through tlie various periods and provinces of Indian art. 


2 , Paleolithic Mother GaJJi 


esses 


Looking backward we discover, in the first place, that the figure unearthed in 
Lauriya-NandangaHi is the younger sister of the goddesses of Mohenjo-daro 
(Text Plate /Is) and a younger cousin of the Mesopotamian Ishtar-Astarte- 
Venus (Text Place Aio).^ Still further back an even more ancient ancestry ap¬ 
pears, however, in the mother goddesses of the late paleolithic age, which are best 
repreUnted in a series of statuettes from the Aurignacian period {c. K>,000^ 
20 (XX) B.c) unearthed in southern and central Europe. Text i^late /l9a shows an 
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amazingly abstract figurine of reindeer horn, from the Garonne Valle^^ in southern 
France, wfiose most recent kindred appear in certain works ot the modern abstract 
schools. Such a purely symbolic style emphasizes the features of fertility and ma- 
ternilv as epitomizing the idea of the universal mother It is an idealistic art, 
through and through —though its results, for our modern feeling, may appear at 
first sight to be slightly grotesque, puzzling, or even indecent. The idealizations 
can be misunderstood as examples of a kind of exaggerated naturalism, giving 
evidence of a gross and burly sensuality, whereas actually tlicir aim was symbolic 
representation. Consider the celebrated "Venus of Will end orf," from the Austrian 
PLM/h.c Danube valley, and the figure from Menton, both shown in Text Plate A9h and c. 

This paleolithic pattern of feminine beauty can still be clearly felt, not only in 
rt.As the much later neolithic images of the mother goddess (1’ext Plate As), but also 
Piss in the still more recent figures of early Buddliist art (Plate 55). Indeed, in India 
it has never quite disappeared either from art or from life. 


3. InJiart 


iJisals of Fi 


emmme 



The pRl^fITIVE canon of beauty represented in the paleolithic and neolithic 
mother goddesses persists throughout the history of Indian art. Nevertheless 
there are periods in which it is largely overcome and temporarily abandoned. At 
such times one obser%^es the rise and development in India of a second ideal of 
womanly beauty: one that can be regarded as an everlasting contribution of the 
Hindu spirit to the treasury of the fair visions of the ages. 

Among the reliefs of the stupa at Bharhut are portraits of tlie donors who 
contributed to the lavish decoration of this early Buddhist shrine, in the central 
PI. set panel of Plate 3G a married couple stands in an attitude of enraptured devotion 
(bhakti), paying homage to the monument and to the relic contained within its 
dome. The husband, professing his faith, makes a gesture with the left hand, rais¬ 
ing it to his breast, while his wife lifts a flow-er {presumably a lotus) in hers, 
intending to throw it at the stupa.Worshiping a holy sanctuary or image or the per¬ 
son of a living saint by tossing flowers was a gesture characteristic of pre-Aryan 
rites. It is still a prominent feature in the form of worship known as puja, which is 
to be distinguished from the fire-offering, yq/wu, of the Aryans. For w hereas fire 
w'as the focus of the Vedic rituals of the Brahmans, it played no part in pre-Aryan 
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ceremonial. The ofi'erings of puji, which came back into style in the Buddhistic and 
medieval periods and constitute the basic form of modern Hindu worship, consist 
of flowers, rice, water, oil, and milk, scattered or poured on the sacred object. In a 
'1 antric text of the medieval period we read: ''One should never approach a deity, 
image, or sanctuary, unless bearing flowers in one's hands." * In contrast, the 
much more elalwrate Vedic yajiVa required that an offering (homa) should be con¬ 
sumed in a holy fire. Cakes, drinks, and melted butter were cast into the blazing 
mouth of the fire-god Agni, who on his column of flame and smoke then earned 
them to the deities above.' The Bharhut relief, though carved in sfone, is executed 
in the technique of a wood carving, with a simple, vigorous design. And though 
realistic in appearance, it insist on the traditional ideal in the contours of the 
woman: she has fully rounded, heavy breasts, broad hips, and a particularly nar- 

row waisL . ^ x i r 

Another panel of the same sculpted pillar (the lower left) shows a group of 

celestial musicians and dancers at the heavenly court of the gods. Four, with a little 
girl are in dancing postures, while eight, seated in a semicircle at the lelt. furnish 
flie music Of the latter, four play a type of harp with seven strings, one beats time 
with cymbals, and the others sing. The four dancers are mythical personages and 
their names are inscribed on the railing below: Misrakesi. Subhadra, Padniavati, 
and Alambusa. Such heavenly damsels, known as apsarascs, constitute a kind of 
heavenly cort-r de balkt and are the mistresses of those who in reward for pious 
conduct and meritorious deeds during their earthly lives have been reborn among 
the gods, according to the law of karma, to enjoy for a time the pleasant fruits of 
virtue. It will be noted that in spite of the animated gestures ot this relief, the 
bodies conform to the traditional pattern of Indian beauty, with their slim waists, 

full breasts, and heavy hips. 

The popular goddesses that appear everywhere on the gate-pillars and railings 
of the Bliarhut stupa likewise accord with this ancient ideal of the feminine form. 
Plate 33 shows, at the right. "The yaks! beautiful to be looked upon" {.udursaiia 
yahn poised on a so-called rnakara, an aquatic monster, while in the center is a 
dr\^d or tree-goddess {vrhaka), representing the life-force and fertility of trees, 
standing on an elephant, which represents the life-bestowing force of the waters 
in the clouds and on the earth. The dryad has entwined the trunk of her tree with 
her left arm and leg while clasping a bough with the right hand. In the figure in 
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Plate 54, standing on a fish-tailed horse and executing the same ritual gesture,* 
the archaic pattern of the feminine ideal is even more obvious than in the others, 
who with their somewhat taller statures already foreshadow the gradual emancipa¬ 
tion of the feminine form from the symbolistic ancient mold. 

A number of donor-portraits appear in the Buddhist cave-temples and mon¬ 
asteries of the Western Hills around Bombay, dating from the first centuries a.d. 
Plate 81 is from the sanctuary at Karli. 'Phe princely donor is of an athletic 
frame, his wife of the same metal, and both are depicted, like the donors at 
Bharhut, gazing in attitudes of rapture at the holy monument. However, the 
woman's body does not quite conform to the canonical symbolic pattern. She is 
of a slightly later period than the Bharhut gcxldesses, and there is already evident 
the personal expressivity of an actual, living female, conforming only approxi¬ 
mately to the inherited ideal. The earlier static repose of a kind of diagram of 
typical contours has given place to a figure executed with a vigorous realism, full 
of life. 1 he art tradition, that is to say, has been opened to the possibilities of new 
conceptions of beauty through yielding to a bold realism inclined to depict what is 
actually found in the world in the way of womanly forms. One can foresee a 
gradual transformation of the ideal of feminine beauty in Indian art, under the in¬ 
fluence of the actual types of Indian life. 

In the donor-portraits of Plate 86, from the almost contemporary Buddhist 
sanctuary at KanherT, a visible step forward has been taken in the direction of a 
bold yet refined realism. The conventional pattern, which had converted the 
feminine body into a somewhat bizarre diagram-stressing lush rotundity and 
weight in the hips and breasts against a sophisticated slimness of the waist —has 
yieldc*d to a candid rendition of human beings, in w Inch due attention is accorded 
to physical traits that the two sexes share. Moreover, instead of the stiffness of a 
posed portrait, we here recognize the alert poise of a moment of expectation and 
impending action. For these sturdy bodies, stirring with life, holding flowers in 
their raised hands, have been caught, as it were, on the point of fulfilling a long- 
awaited act of devotion. 'Phey are about to toss their “handful of flowers" 
ipuspanjalt) toward the invisible presence of the Enlightened One, which has 
been made manifest to them in the symbols of their sanctuary. 

I here can be no question but that these young princes and their wives w'ere 
familiar with the popular Buddhist fables of their time, which told how, some few 
centuries earlier, w hen the Buddha was yet alive and wandering through India as 

‘Cf. infra, pp. 80 - 81 . The name of the damsel on the elephant is Colakoka 
Devata; that of the one on the horse Yaks! Candra. 
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an itinerant teacher, begging alms and guiding men toward enlightenment, he 
was often greeted, when lie entered a town, with Howers thrown on the road be¬ 
fore his feet. And they must also have been familiar with the legendary miracle — 
recounted in the same old tales —of the Buddha's acceptance of a gift of flowers: 
how, by his magic, he had made the lotus blossoms thrown at him grow and 
expand until they were as big as Lvheel.s, and the wheels then floated in mid-air 
above his head, forming a sort of canopy or parasol. Tiie purpose of the miracle 
had been to suggest how beautiful and really wonderful the reward would be for 
an enthusiastic —even though materially slight —gesture of worship and gift- 
bestowal. The Buddha, in this legend, recognized and accepted the devotion of 
persons whom he had never seen before and whom, in the course of his aimless 
pilgrimage, he would perhaps never see again; proving to them, by a graceful 
miracle, that they had recognized in him his true and unique character, which 
many others had failed to perceive. Furthermore, by their act, they had shown 
themselves to be of his own spiritual kindred; they had surrendered themselves, 
honoring him as the archetype of what they themselves would be in a future in¬ 
carnation, following long careers, through many lives, of the practice of those 
highest virtues that are, simultaneously, prerequisites of and vehicles to enlighten¬ 
ment. According to the legend, the peojde, stirred by the miraculous gesture of 
the Buddha, bowed before his feet and took the solemn vow {prariid/iana) of 
striving to become his like in some life to come. And the Enlightened One, be¬ 
holding their fervor, made the solemn prophecy {iyakarana), based on his 
clairvoyant intuition, that in ages to come they would indeed, like himself, all 
truly be Enlightened Ones. Furthermore, he declared that in their present state 
they had already embarked on the "march toward enlightenment" [bodhicarya). 
Tliey were Bodhisattvas, "capable of enlightenment," "endowed with the quality 
essential for becoming enlightened." 

The solemn vow of Bodhisattvasbip {pranidhdna) is what is depicted in the 
luminous countenances of this relief; and this attitude of self-dedication and pious 
delight in the donors of the shrine is meant to inspire the pilgrim coming from afar 
to begin here his own march toward the goal. For, according to the mature 
doctrine of the Buddhism of the "Great Vehicle" (makdydnu), il.e proper aim of 
man is not nirvana, personal fulfillment through sanctity and extinction-as it is 
in the doctrine of the "Little Vehicle" (AffluyaHii)-but Buddhahood, universal 
saviorshi]>, the imitation of the Enlightened One himself. We are all to become 
Buddhas, And the career proper to the attainment of this unconditioned, unim¬ 
peded state is not necessarily, or even preferably, that of entering the Order and 
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becoming a monk, but rather that of practicing amidst the temptations, troubles, 
and turmoil of secular life the paramount virtues of devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
compassion. 

During the centuries when there is no living Kudeiha in the world, Buddhist 
rites of devotion are dircT:ted to Buddhist stupas and monasteries, which are the 
memorials of the Enlightened One's career, and these are decorated with images 
tending to elevate the mind to the virtues and attainments of the Way* The 
donors and their w ives are therefore depicted in the model attitudes of the ele¬ 
mentary yet supreme virtue leading to Buddha hood “the virtue of granting gifts, 
giving possessions aw'ay as a gesture of self-renunciation and for the realization 
of the purely phenomenal character of all earthly goods. Other sculptured reliefs 
in the sanctuary depict the deities of the popular religion dedicating themselves to 
the worship of the Buddha. Still others render instructive episodes from the 
Buddha's career. 

Decorating the north gate of the Great Stupa at Sanci is a series of reliefs on 
the large middle panel of the lower architrave illustrating the so-called Vessantara- 
H.7 jataka (Plate ?).“ This tells how the Buddha, in his next to last incarnation, 
when he was a king named Vessantara, practiced the virtue oi' (idnii-parii?njia, ''the 
perfection of giving." In the picture the legend begins at the right. King Ves¬ 
santara, having learned that a neighboring kingdom was suffering from drought, 
gave away the white elephant wdiose presence in his royal stable guaranteed to his 
own country abundant rain.^ His people, exasperated by such lack of concern for 
their own welfare, banished him, and in the relief w^e see him departing. This 
crisis parallels that of the Great Departure in his final incarnation as the Buddha, 
and, like the latter, is but the first of a series of tnals. In the relief, Vessantara is 
seen with his famil}^ about to enter the wilderness that lies beyond the boundaries 
of his inherited kingdom. 

The next step in his career of giving was taken when he turned over his horses 
and carriages to a group of Brahmans who asked for them (for Brahmans live on 
the liberality of princes and the rich), and with his family continued the journey 
into the dangerous wilderness afoot. Certain princes then came to plead with him 
to spare himself these hardships, hut the noble little family had no fear; they pro¬ 
ceeded to a hermitage deep in the jungle. The fable is continued on the verso of 
pcjfi the architrave (Plate 12). To the right, at the end of the volute, the prince, 

* Jataka 547. The i'alj word ve$safiiara corre- attract the clouds of heaven; it is a valuable 
£pond.s to the Sanskrit vfk>a it tartly "'he who tran- therefore* to the Fcnllity of the land. Cf. 

scends or conquers everything." Zimmer, Myth anJ Symboii in hdiait Art and 

^Thc elephant, and particularly the while ele- CiviU-zation (New York and lj>ndon, !&-«;), pp, 
phant, is a kind of cloud on earth, which tends to 102-109. 
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w ith his wife and children, is in the wilderness. At the right edge of the middle 
panel is a hut prepared by the king of the gods, Sakka (Indra), as the place for 
the further trials. To the left and further down. King Vessantara is giving his chil¬ 
dren to an old Brahman named Jujaka, while their distressed mother is being held 
at a distance. Such an act —such an absolute lack of beggar-resistance—certainly 
carries the virtue of giving beyond the usual concept of propriety. The idea, how¬ 
ever, is that the Bodhisattva, the candidate for the supreme state of Buddhahood, 
must be without any sense whatsoever of ego: when asked for something, no 
matter what, he simply lets it go w ithout an instant of hesitation.® In this way he 
both makes manifest and experiences the consequences of an attitude that is the 
very nucleus of enlightenment, and so prepares himself to become the Buddha in 
his next birth. In the illustration of the scene, an archer sent by those solicitous 
princes who had sought to dissuade the Bodhisattva from his exile aims an arrow 
at the cruel Brahman Jujaka; but at the lower edge of the relief we see the old 
fellow driving the children away into slavery. Still farther to the left, Vessantara 
gives away his w’ife. But in the end the gods, satisfied by his demonstration of 
egolessness and the perfection of his bestow'al of gifts, restore to him his wife and 
children. At the left end of the volute w e see the latter in the palace of their grand¬ 
parents. 

Thus, in the life that he lived immediately before his incarnation as the Buddha, 
the noble savior of the universe prepared himself for his superhuman role by 
transcending, literally, the most elementary feelings —and even virtues —of human 
life. His perfection of self-renunciation through giving away everything that was 
near and dear to him — his kingdom, children, w'ife (and, in many of the other 
jatakas, life and body)-carried to fulfillment that human virtue of bestowing 
gifts which the royal donors of the stupas themselves w^re exhibiting, much more 
simply, in their patronage of the sacred buildings and, still more simply but none 
the less ettectively, in their symbolic tossing of flowers in the lovely, profoundly 
spiritual rite of puja. By giving things away one becomes free of the common 
tendency to cling to oneself and to objects; one begins to realize that these phe¬ 
nomenal things are fundamentally void of meaning and substance. 

But to return to the history of the female form: the contrast of the extremely 
slender mid-portion of the woman's body with the richness and exuberance of 
the masses above and below —the great breasts and the fully rounded thighs, 
which latter, according to the Indian poets, should resemble, in their roundness, 
firmness, and resiliency, the trunk of an elephant —has had for the Hindu mind a 


• For a discussion of this Perfection in Generosity, see PhilosophUs of India, 

pp. 53+-55«. 
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never-ending fascination. On the east gate at SancT bangs the dryad 
shown in Plate 15, exhibiting tlie features that India has always cherished 
in tlie female: and yet in this tree-goddess the earlier abstractness of a mere 
hieroglyph indicating fertility, maternity, and an abundance of vegetal and animal 
life has been overcome. A vigorous dynamism pervades the form; the body swells 
with a living force; and through the rendition of this motion from within there has 
been gained a new plasticity. The limbs have been welded into a unity, suffused 
by a gentle yet powerful circulation that visibly throbs in every part. And whereas 
in the earlier period the female form had been constructed by an adding together 
of the several parts regarded as most significant, with a stress on characterizing 
details, here — as in some of the donor-couples of the Western cave-temples^ the 
body was visualized as a unit of life. In contrast, however, to the donors, who 
stand erect and motionless under the thrill of a pious rapture, this tree-nymph 
stirs with a perpetual pulsing, as though she personified the gently surging life-sap 
vvitinn the tree, which rises along the stem and expands into the crown to which 
she holds. She is full-blooded, and yet has the musical grace of a nimble dancing 
girl. 

The dynamism that welds bodies into organic units pulsing with their own life 
became one of the main themes and realizations of the Buddhist art of Amaravatl, 
in the first centuries a.d. A new virtuosity was there attained in the rendition of 
the human figure —and preferably the feminine figure —in all sorts of sensitive, 
voluptuous, and ecstatic postures, for example in Plate 95. At the bottom, 
four women are shown, steeped in beatific rapture, beholding and worshiping 
the Buddha, whose presence is indicated by the impress of his feet. The almost 
unlimited power of the Hindu genius to represent the physique in its boldest, 
freest attitudes ^already foreshadowed in some of the remains of the art of the 
Indus civilization —emerges in this relief triumphantly in a new transfiguration, 
A strong feeling is evident for w'hat might be called the blossoming, innocent 
soul-force of the flesh, and this has become, in turn, the vehicle of pious emotions 
and a holy delight in worship. In the present little masterpiece, a lovely devotion 
shines forth from the astounding, though perfectly natural, contortions of the 
women's bodies. It is almost as though the holy themes of the compositions had 
served the artists as mere pretexts tor an exhibition of their growing mastery. 
Indulging in bold variations on the secular theme of the dynamic aspect of femi¬ 
nine charm, they rendered the subject again and again, in every^ possible modula¬ 
tion of kindred and contrasting poses. 

The facile handwriting of the Indian sculptors, their easy manipulation of the 
chisel, reached a climax of graceful fiuency at Amaravatl. I^late shows a 
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naga-king and his two queens approaching from the right of the scene to pay 
homage to the Bodhisattva Gautama ^akyamuni as he crosses the river Nairari- 
jana to the tree of enlightenment. In conformity with the early tradition thepres^ 
ence of tite savior is represented only by his footprints, which can be seen on 
either shore and on the water. Celestial beings soar nearby with offerings, to 
pay their worship. The watery realm is indicated by aquatic birds sporting on 
the surface; the two shores are suggested by tlie trees, A group of wild geese 
or swans, in its migratory Right, becomes aware of tlie savior, and in solemn clock¬ 
wise flight circumambulates in mid-air. A ghost, as it were, is passing. Tire 
devotion of the serpents and gods and the flight of birds center about an invisible 
presence whose progress can be traced but whose form is not to be grasped: a 
being who is hkottara, "above (uitara) the mundane realm {hka}." There 
Buddhahood goes, not to he grasped, yet visible to the inner vision of animals, 
gods, and devotees. The aloofness of the one wl:o has come down into the world 
from a sphere beyond, to which he really belongs, is here depicted in tiie most 

graphic possible way. 

In the naga and his wives t!ie ability of tlie sculptor to render the human body 
is beautifully evident. Their giacef'ul forms have fully benefited from the artist’s 
feeling for the dynamic unity of tlie human figure—that typically Indian welding 
and moving of tlie organism from within by the principle of the universal life-force. 
Though the females, with their broad liips and finnly rounded legs, represent 
unmistakably the traditional Hindu ideal of womanly charm, there is no insistence 
on symbolic details. The artist’s interest has come to focus rather on the dynamism 
of the posture and the gait: the rhythm of tlie steps, the gentle swaying of the 
bodies, the music ol' the soitly moving contours. And again one feels the sentiment 
of devotion shining forth from the attitudes of W'orship. 

Plate 90 presents four epistides from the legend of the Buddha. .Above, at the pi. so 
right, is Queen Maya, the future mother of the savior, recumbent on her bed and 
attended by the slave girls of the seraglio. Tlie time is night, that auspicious 
night in which she received the dream announcing her conception of the spiritual 
superman, It came at the .season of the Midsummer Festival. And she saw the 
four divine kings wlio preside over the four quarters arrive and lift her couch, to 
bear it to a golden mansion upon a silver hill, where they anointed her with 
perfumes and clothed her in tlivine garments. Whereafter, a glorious white ele¬ 
phant, entering thegoltlen mansion, walked around her couch thrice, struck heron 
the right side, and entered the womb. When she woke, she recounted the dream to 
her husband, who queried his Brahmans for its interpretation. They told him that 
she had conceived a male child, wlio when born, if he continued in die house- 
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liolder*s career, would become a Universal Monarch {cakravartiu), but if he 
abandoned the world and became an ascetic, would become a Huddba* 

In the Amaravatl relief® Queen Maya is shown dreaming of the white elephant 
who, w ith six tusks, alighting from lieaven, is to enter her womb through the right 
side. She is in a graceful, relaxed, sleeping posture, both arms above her head, 
with the hands, almost joined, resting on the cushion. Her right knee is bent and 
draw'n up slightly toward the body, which is the most comfortable posture for 
sleep. The solace and ease of sleep are conveyed perfectly, together w ith the sense 
of a blissful concentration of the spirit upon a dream; and the masterful ease with 
w Inch the human body has been treated is amazing. In its rendition of the female, 
^ Indian art is generally distinguished by a complete naturalness, suffused by a 
gracefulness and a sense of the sweetness of womanly beauty that is unsurpassed in 
the arts of any other land. 

The miraculous naticdty of the Buddha child is represented below. In the legend 
we learn that from the moment when Queen Maya conceived him (the Bodhisat- 
tva's life-monad, in the form of the elephant, having descended into her w'omb 
from the Tusita heaven, the Heaven of the Happy Gods) four guardian deities 
with swords w'ere visibly present both by night and by day to protect the child 
and its mother. The queen, never ill or wear}% could perceive the infant sitting 
within the womb, over toward the right side (as befits a boy-child), in the cross- 
legged posture of a meditating saint. She could see him there as clearly as one 
see.s the thread in a transparent gem. And w^hen ten lunar months had passed she 
desired to visit her family in Devadalia; w'hereupon her husband, the Buddha's 
father. King ^uddhodana, had the road made smooth for her from Kapilavastu to 
her family's city. Moreover, he had it decorated with plantain trees, streamers, 
and banners, and seating his queen in a palanquin borne by a thousand of his cour¬ 
tiers, he sent her off to fier parents in stupendous pomp. On tfic w^ay, however, 
there was a pleasure grove of sal trees, the LumbinI Grove, belonging to the 
people of the tw o cities; and at the time of the journey of the queen the trees in this 
lovely place w ere filled both wdth fruits and wdth flowers. She saw them, desired to 
rest among them, and with her party turned from the road to the foot of a mag¬ 
nificent sal tree, w'here she stepped from her palanquin and reached to grasp one of 
the branches. The beautiful, great limb bent dow n of itself, like the tip of a supple 
reed, and came within her reach. She grasped it and immediately felt her throes of 
giving birth. Standing, with her hand to the branch, she w^as delivered. And four 
pure-minded gods from the highest heaven of the Great Brahma descended at that 
instant with a golden net, received the Bodhisattva in the net, and set liim before 

^Sec also tile Bharhui Stupa: Plate Sid, 
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his inotlicr. "Rejoice, O Queen," they said, “a very mighty son has been born to 
thee!” 

Other beings, when ix>rn, come forth soiled with impure matter, but not the 
Bodhisattva. IJke a preaclter of the Doctrine descending from tlte seat of the 
Doctrine, or like a man descending stairs, he came from his mother, shining like a 
jewel laid on a fine doth. Nevertheless, to do him honor and to do honor to his 
mother, two pure streams of water, descending from the sky, performed the tradi¬ 
tional ceremony on the bodies of the Bodhisattva and Queen Maya. Whereafter, 
from the hands of the four Brahma gods who had received him in the golden net, 
the four guardian deities who had attended the queen since conception accepted the 
infant on a ceremonial robe of antelope .skin soft to the touch. These four then 
conveyed him to four human beings, who received him on a golden cushion. And 
these, finally, let him out of their hands onto the ground, wliere he stood up 
securely, facing east. Gods and men thereupon worshiped him with scented gar¬ 
lands. "O Great Being," they prayed, “there is here none like unto thee; there is 
none superior to thee anywhere in the ten thousand worlds." And the holy child, 
when he had surveyed in this manner the four quarters and the four intermediate 
directions, the zenith also and the nadir {ten quarters in all), and w'hen he had 
perceived in the ten thousand worlds no one comparable to himself {tor the worlds 
lav before him like an open court), declared, "This [northern] direction is the 
highest." And he took seven .steps in that direction, with the great god Brahma 
himself liolding a white parasol above bis head, a second deity bearing a tan, and 
numerous others following with the other symbols of royalty in their bands; and 
at the seventh stride the infant stopped, .shouting with a lordly voice: " I he 

leader am 1 of all the worlds. ^ ^ 

In the Amaravati relief the ceremonious ritual of this elaborate nativity, with 

its two groups of four gods, each receiving the newborn child before handing him 
over to human beings, appears in a simpler form, based, perhaps, on a less 
elaborate version of the legend. The central figure, the child itself, is invisible, 
in accordance with the early art tradition discussed above; “ for although en¬ 
lightenment has not yet been attained-which is what extinguishes all the signs 
and traits of human, even superhuman, nature and communicates to the Buddlia a 
transcendental, indescribable character {"not being anything definite any more" 
rakiAcana2, as an old text phrases it) - early Buddhist art avoids representing the 
Buddha child, so as not to imply that this unique being was an average baby. At 
the left are four gods, holding oiitstretclied a fine cloth on wliich to receive and 
carry the newborn savior. The somewhat smaller figure of the female attendant 
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waiting upon the queen in the right comer represents her royal suite, the ladies 
of the court, who accompanied her on the journey^ And perhaps by a similar 
abridgment, the four gods connote the two groups of four of the legend. 

The statures of the figures indicate their rank and dignity. The human attendant 
is very much smaller than the lour gods, who are of a monumental stature, while 
the queen herself, standing in the foreground, is of the size of the gods —even 
a little larger. Betw'een the four and the queen is a kind of footstool or low 
pedestal: evidently the place on which the Bodhisattva took his stand when he 
surveyed the ten quarters and uttered his lion roar of victory: "The leader am [ 
of all the w^orlds." 

There is no unity of time in this composition, but a juxtaposition of successive 
moments. One has to imagine the child, w-ho is invisible, first lying on the cloth 
supported by the gods and then —or simultaneously ^standing on this pedestal, 
uttering his victory shout. And there is even a third moment; for since the queen 
is still holding the branch of the sal tree with her left hand, she is in the act of 
giving birth. The child must be imagined emerging from tlie right side; because 
just as the white elephant in the dream of conception entered, so did the Bo^ 
dhisattva leave his mother's womb. This way of birth from the right side is a 
mythical motif of very ancient standing: the superman, the supergod, the be¬ 
ing w'ho is to accomplish what for others is impossible, namely the salvation of 
the world, is unique from the beginning of his miraculous career. Indra, the Vedic 
king of gods, who slew the dragon, restored the universe, and Inaugurated a new 
eon by his divine and perfect reign, refused, w^hile still in the womb, to enter the 
w'orld in the usual way, and so he too (long before the Buddha) was born through 
his mother's side. 

In the present relief the most striking feature is the posture of the queen. She 
stands in the so-called saldbfmnjikd position, a classic attitude of tree-goddesses 
in Indian art. Compare, for example, the vrksakas just discussed.Apparently 
the Hindu craftsmen here again put to use an ancient pattern for the rendition of a 
new theme; for if the naga and yaksa could serve as models for Parsvanatha and 
the Buddha, so could the classic posture of tree-goddesses for Queen Maya at the 
moment of the nativity. When compared with the dryads of Saiici the figure in 
this relief is dearly of the same tradition. Like an actress or a dancer the blessed 
mother assumes, with a playful momentary gesture, the attitude of a tree-nymph, 
or of a human damsel fertilizing a tree magically by seizing its branches wuth her 
hand and giving its trunk a gentle kick wnth her left heel. The same animation 

Supra, pp. 71"T2 and ~G. 
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that was apparent in the nymph is evident here, though somewhat subdued by 
the artist's respect for the dignity of his tlieme. Note, too, the figures of the gods 
and the female attendant watching tlie miracle with rapture. The vitality that 
shapes and suffuses tlicse and throws them into living postures of momentary 
gesture and action is a lasting bequeathal of the art of Amaravati to the sub¬ 
sequent, classic periods of the Indian tradition. There is a realization of the in¬ 
voluntary oscillation and restlessness of life in all the sculpture of Amaravati 
executed in this animated style. Organisms are no longer made up of separate 
pieces simply added together as combinations of charming details. The task of 
viewing the human figure as a living unit filled with the forces of emotional and 

fiicnsual life hus been definitely msstered. 

Certain other reliefs from Amaravati show influences from the arts of Gan- 
dhara, Mathura, and the Kusanas (e.g. Plate 92. right), betraying traits derived 
from the North that are in part, and in vaiying degrees, non-Indian. However, 
these are by no means the most significant pieces from this important stupa, in 
spite of the” stress placed upon them by historians eager to demonstrate the debt 
of India to the West. Many tablets in the purely Indian tradition of this nativity 
exhibit tlie qualities and pow'crs of native Indian art at its best. In fact, with its 
fluid masterful handwriting and the suppleness of its gracefully restless forms. 
Ama’ravatT stands at the thresliold of the golden age of the Gupta period and is a 
true forerunner of the brilliant achievements of the subsequent Middle and South 
Indian styles. Its sculpture is distinguished by an almost nervous and over¬ 
sensitive unrest of the human body, moving and reacting with tlie alacrity of 

quicksilver (Plate 95b]. 

The subsequent periods achieve a balance of tliis animation witli a sweet, 
dreamy repose. Manivar Matha, for example, at Itajagrha, the ruin of a circular 
building of the early Gupta period dating from the fifth century a.d., is decorated 
with figures in niches representing nagas and naginis (Plate J05, lower left), 
l-he old Indian ideal of the female figure is still to be discerned, but its mam 
features have been toned and blended to a graceful plasticity; no longer over¬ 
emphasized and played off against each other. And having lost their local accentu¬ 
ation they have united in a comprehensive unit. There is a perfect balance between 
the static calm of these forms and the inner life-force by which they are con- 

tinuously molded* 

In the panel shown at tlie top of Plate J05 the grace and sweetness of vegetal 
life pervade and enliven tiie lovely todies of the mother, lying blissfully in a re¬ 
laxed posture beside her child, and the four standing figures of the female at- 
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tendants with the fiy-vvisp or chowry and other implements of comfort in their 
hands. Here fertility, maternity, the grand old theme of the figures of the mother 
goddesses, relieved of its ancient abstractness and diagram in a tic monumentality, 
has been applied to a scene of refined and intimate realism. Brought down to the 
terrestrial plane from the sphere of ideals, it has entered into the warm and quiet, 
intimate atmosphere of a royal sleeping chamber, fragrant with perfumes and 
witli the sweet smell of a healthy, young, and vigorous hmnan body ^ but in this 
descent has forfeited nothirig of its magic. On the contrary, the form of the young 
mother has been imbued with the vivifying force of an archetype. 

This piece is something of an enigma as far as the legendary reference of Its 
subject matter is concerned. Sometimes it is labeled, in a rather evasive way, "The 
Birth of a Savior," which is probably not incorrect; for the child may well be some 
infant-savior slumbering beside his mother, and the mother is obviously a queen 
among gods and men. The work belongs approximately to the se^'enth century 
A.D. and, judging from its style, stems from the Hindu, not the Buddhist, tradition. 
Moreover, there is no instance in the whole corpus of Buddliist art of Queen 
Maya in such an attitude, since the mother of the Buddha did not live to bring up 
her son but died seven days after his birth. The conclusion and climax of her 
career having been the miracle of her maternity, the madonna tlieme has no place 
in the Buddha's legendary biography. 

Some of the books on Indian art have boldly labeled this relief "The Birth of 
Krsna," and indeed, at first si gi't. one is tempted to think of the infant as this 
most outstanding and best beloved child-savior in the traditions of Hinduism. 
Krsna's birth and his miraculous rescue from the Herod-like tyrant-king Karhsa, 
his childhood among the cowherds and milkmaids in the wilderness, and his play¬ 
ful tricks and miraculous exploits among them, have furnished some of the most 
popular and delightful chapters of Hindu epic and myth. The details of the relief, 
however, do not support such an identification but directly contradict it; for 
Krsna was born jn secrecy, at night, and there was no one present but his mother, 
DevakT, and Vasudeva, his father. They were in the palace of the tyrant-king 
Kaitisa, held captive in anticipation of the birth of their child, whom the tyrant 
wished to slay. 

Kamsa was a demon. Defeated by the gods in a former incarnation, he had been 
reborn as a man, and since it had been foretold to him that lie would be slain by 
the eighth child of his cousin Devakl, he imprisoned both her and her husband in 


^ From (he F [Industani fJffri, which Is derived of the si reaming white tall of this Tibetan tjeutof 
from the Sanskrit edmarj^ which in turn comes from burden. 
camara, "yak." Fly-wtsps arc made from the hair 
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his palace when the time for the cfiild's birth drew near. He had already killed 
the first six of their children. I'he seventh had been saved, how'ever, by a mirac¬ 
ulous device: he was transferred to another woman*s womb just before being born. 

That child had been named Balarama and was an incarnation of Visnu. 

The eighth fruit of DcvakT's womb w as to be Krsna, and at the time of his birth 
the drums of the gods {the great thunderclouds) joyously resounded with a 
prodigious sound, to drown wliatever noises might emerge from the bedchamber 
of the mother and child. The hour was midnight. And the father, to save his infant 
from the henchmen of King Kaihsa who were w'aiting to seize and kill it as they 
had already killed the six earlier children, bore it away covertly from the palace 
and the capital city, across the river Jumna, to an encampment of cowherds. 
IVotected in this flight by the magical power of Visnu himself, the Creator and 
Preser\^er of the world, Vasudeva with his divine son slipped unnoticed past the 
watchmen stationed before his apartment, past the door-guardians of the town, 
and by the same wondrous magic waded the great river, swelled though it was 
by rains. {See Text Plate CIS.) The savior was thus conveyed to safety, but the Pi-Cts 
mother was left alone-and so it is neither likely, nor even possible, that there 
should appear in India any work of art representing Devakl with her child 
Krsna in the presence of four female attendants. I’hese details of the nativity are 
basic to the w hole legend and flatly contradict the details of the relief. On the 
one hand, four attendants are incompatible with the atmosphere and theme of 
secrecy, while on the other, the utterly reposeful idyllic atmosphere of security 

contradicts the essential idea of mortal danger. 

It is equally out of the question that this relief should represent a scene from 
the life of any Jaina .savior-for example, Vardhamana MahavTra, as at least one 
great scholar has proposed.” Because, though Jaina art participates somewhat in 
the evolution of style of the Hindu tradition, reflecting to a certain extent its 
artistic epochs, the monuments can be immediately recognized, almost unmis¬ 
takably, and their peculiar features are not present in this specimen: their massive 
realism'and lack of sensual atmosphere, their stony monumentality and lack of 
animating sweetness. We simply have to confess, 1 am afraid, that no convincing 
label has yet been found tor this typically Hindu work of art. 

Some of the finest female figures of the Gupta and later periods represent 
popular river-goddesses, in particular those of the Ganges, Jumna (\amuna), 
and Saraswati, which are the holiest rivers of Northern India, in Plates and pls:9 
220 the goddess Yamuna is seen standing on a tortoise. She is placed between two pl aao 

» Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Hhiory of tndinn and {itdonesian Art 
( New Yoi'k, 1327), fig. 178. 
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tall columns surmounted by an arch, and on the top of each pillar is a recumbent 
makara —a sea monster with the head of an elephant or crocodile that represents 
the life-force of the waters. Gushing from the uplifted mouths are streams with 
rippling waves, which meet above to form an ornamental arch. This beautitul 
figure appears in one of the cave-temples of Elura and is of the eighth to ninth 
century A.D. To some extent the archaic pattern has been retained, but again, as in 
the other later works that we have seen, the symbolic areas of the body have lost 
their specific accent and what strikes the eye is the graceful attitude of the entire 
form in its perfect balance of a sweet repose with a slightly subdued movement 
surging from within. 

The heritage of Amaravati, as brought to perfection by the artists of the Gupta 
period, was carried forward in masterly variations by the sculptors w ho decorated 
the temples of the early Calukya dynasty, in the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., 
and the artists of the other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. The structural 
Pi IIS temple of the goddess Durga at Aihoje (AivaH) (Plate / le), a few miles from 
the Calukya capital of Badami, in the central Deccan, was erectcxl by the kings 
who reigned 550--6'42. It comprises a porch, a main hall, and an innermost 
sanctuary surmounted by a spire that is now in ruins. The pillared porch on the 
two sides, running the length of the building, w idens to a gallery that encircles 
the structure and is meant for the ritual of circumambulation. The devotee should 
walk clockwise around the inner block with his right side to the monument — 
the usual form to be observed when approaching or leaving any shrine, image, 
or living saint to w'hom reverence is due. The pillars within are decorated with 
ornamental friezes representing chains of pearls and others representing danc- 
ing girls; these indicate that the sanctuary was designed as a copy of the celestial 
abode of the goddess. For such decorations represent the sensual pleasures 
and amorous delights held in store in the next world for all faithful worshipers 
w'ho approach w'ith due devotion the benign mother of life. Such devotees be¬ 
come gandharvas, consorts of the apsarases or divine dancing damsels, and enjoy 
this position for the period of their residence in the heaven; that is to say, as long 
as the treasure of the fruits of their meritorious behavior lasts. The reliefs show 
Pi 118,119 numerous couples of this kind in this beatific celestial abode (1 lates 118 and I i<9), 
enjoying in youthful bodies a heavenly period of sensual bliss following their 
earthly lives of virtuous devotion. 

This early Calukya sculpture is-if possible-superior even to the Gupta. 
The weight and matter of the stone have vanished, obliterated by the perfectly 
natural playful contortions of the floating bodies, and the patterns of the flying 
couples have been projected w'ith a fluent skill that has rendered forms derived 
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not from the world of waking consciousness but from vision. Vigorously car\'ed 
in the round, the chisel providing for deep and powerful shadows, the apparitions 
are yet immaterial and unearthly. For the particular character of celestial beings, 
according to the Hindu view, is that they are formed not of the “gross'* (stfiiiiii) 
matter that constitutes all bodies on earth, but of "subtle" (suksma) matter, the 
matter of dreams and inner contemplation. In these forms the quality of this 
phantasmagoric substance has been masterflilly imparted to a solid mass of gross 
and earthly stone. 

The peculiar quality of those super terrestrial spheres that play such a role in 
Indian yoga and religion = their subtle reality* wddeh for the soul still shrouded 
in the gross bodily frame is something to be experienced only in the mind —has 
found in Indian art a manner of representation completely adequate^ To forms 
hewn from solid stone there has been given the unearthly intangibility and light- 
ne.ss of sheer vision, the matter of the rock being transmuted into shapes of foam 
and mist comporting perl'ectly with the subtle mind-substance of supersensuous 
experience. Indeed, I wonder w^hether in the whole artistic tradition of mankind 
there exists another sculptural style in which this effect has been aspired to with 
such fervor and realised w ith such consummate ea.se. The works betray no trace 
of strain or exertion on tlie part of the arristK:raftsmen. They seem to have ap¬ 
peared simply as a matter of course, as the anticipated result of a traditional skill 
in the handling of tools and patterns. And it is to be noted that in these works the 
male and female bodies are contrasted only as much as necessary for the theme of 
the compositions, there being no emphasis whatsoever on the differences of sex. 

All are filled with the same superb vitality, the youthful inexhaustible strength of 
celestial mates, w hile their soaring flight is the main subject of the composition — 
a voluptuous, dreamlike floating in the harmony of perfect union. The bodies, 
their details not insisted upon, are welded into a single dynamic hieroglyph, 
w'hose meaning is “floating in heav^enly bliss. 

The chief Calukya monument is the series of cave-temples at Badami, on the 
capitals of whose pillared verandas are some of the finest figures of goddesses in 
India. The new ideal of beauty, which had been developing since the period of 
Arnaravatl and which gained poise and harmony in the Gupta river-goddesses, 
here attains perfection. The height of the gracefully animated hiydy in Plate 130 Pi^ tao 
is emphasized by a tall tiara that surmounts the head, adding to the length already 
given by the long legs, whicli merge with the slender hips, as do these, in turn, 
by imperceptible transitions, with the .supple waist. The animated musical line 
that descends from tlic armpit to the ankle shows peri'ectly what new image of 
womanly charm has been attained. The last traces of the archaic neolithic pattern 
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that played oft the abundance of the breasts, hips, and thighs against a sopJiisti-^ 
cated, narrow waistline have been discarded definitely, in favor of a spirited 
slenderness that embodies the very soul of the flesh and of womanly being, here 
and In Plates 128 and 12 .^} rendered in attitudes of tender voluptuousness ap¬ 
proaching celestial spirituality, 

A somewhat broader style and a more vigorous substantiality prevail in the 
Northwest, in the ^iva temple of Elephanta, which was carved for the Kastrakuta 
princes of the eighth century a d, Plate 257 shows the goddess in her manifesta¬ 
tion as l^arvati, the daughter of the mountain-king Himalaya, at the moment 
when ^iva, in the presence of all the deities of the pantheon, took her hand in the 
Panigrahana ceremony and so became her spouse. Behind tlie bride is King 
Himalaya, her father, also known as Parvataraja, "the King of the Mountain,” 
while to the right of ^iva is Brahma, pertbrrning homa, as tlie chief priest at 
the marriage ceremony. A jubilant circle of flying divinities fills the background 
abo%e.'* 

The bride's figure, steeped in a deep earnestness (Plate 259), is stirred, be¬ 
neath its outward demureness, by a mo.st passionate emotion and incredible de¬ 
light at this climax of her life; for the union is here about to be fulfilled for which 
,she lias endured the most extreme ascetic austerities. Her form is slender and 
graceful, suffused by a quality of contentment, quietness, and solemnity, as befits 
the supreme occasion; yet she h«as retained something of the sweet heaviness — 
that more robust substantiality— which was the basic ingredient of the earlier 
ideal and w'hich, as w'e shall see, remains to the end the fundamental Indian re“ 
quirenient of woman. It is a concept that was discarded only in certain periods, 
when schools of artists in the service of specific princely families —for example, the 
Cjupta, Caiukya, and Pa Hava princes — aimed consciously at the celebration of a defi¬ 
nitely aristocratic strain and so produced works that mark a radical departure from 
the perennial popular conceptions and constitute a kind of esoteric aesthetic ideal. 

The art of the Pallava dynasty at Mamallapuram, in the South, dating from the 
seventh century a.d., represents the most spectaetdar and successful attempt to 
break completely from the traditional and popular ideal. 'Phere is a portrait-relief 
(Plate 28()a) of a royal donor. King Mahendravannan, with two of his wives, in 
a cave dedicated to Visnu as the "I’rimeval Boar” {ild/ vara/ui). The king holds a 
lotus on the open palm of his uplifted right hand in the attitude of puja.*** The 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested physique, established firmly on its strong legs, 
the royal bearing, and the attitude of calm concentration are in contrast to the slim 
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and slender bodies of the two queens. With their heads slightly bent and their 
delicate limbs and tender bodies, which because of the tiaras seem taller than they 
actually are, these women are like flowers on long stems, swaying in a gentle 
breeze. 

At Mamallapuram the art of the Pallava dynasty developed an ideal of the 
human form that was unique, something quite its own when compared with the 
works of the rest of the Indian mainland. Contrast the figures in the Adi Varaha 
panels (Plate 283), for instance, with the doorkeepers {dvdrapalas) of Elephanta 
(Plates 250 and 262), guarding the four sides of the quadrangular rock-cut 
shrine containing the lingam.*^ These date from the eighth century and stand 
in the same underground hall as the marriage of ^iva and Parvati. In a different 
spirit from that of the Cajukya works, the substantiality of the stone was here 
preserved. The artists who carved the solid walls and massive columns, inspired 
by the material out of which they were to bring forth their work of negative 
sculpture, turned the interior of a mountain into a subterranean realm of ap¬ 
paritions in which all the figures are endowed with the qualities of the living rock 
from which they are formed. And this rock, as the artists believed, was part of 
the body of Mother Earth. Hence, though exhibiting the heroic physiques of the 
male principle, the door-guardians make manifest equally the calm forbearance of 
the motherly female. Their bodies are at once vigorous and tender. They are, in 
fact, among the most sublime and magnificent divine beings in human form ever 
created anywhere, either in the Orient or in the West. And they oflfer a most ap¬ 
propriate background against which to contrast the singular achievement —the 
particular ideal of beauty — of the Pallava domain. 

The dvarapalas of Plate 283, guarding the inner sanctuary of the Adi Varaha 
shrine at Mamallapuram in which the panel of King Mahendravarman and his 
wives appears, are of a gentle slenderness and grace that well represent the specific 
quality of the more southern style. There is in the deportment of these youths a 
meditative dreaminess, a lyrical musicality, that has keyed down their manly valor 
to such a degree that they can hardly have been meant to protect the shrine. They 
are, rather, reflections and inspirations of the mood of pious delight that the 
worshiper is to feel when he steps into the visible and tangible presence of his 
god. The sensitive bodies, symbols of an attitude and representing a sentiment 
and force of soul, are suffused by the refined voluptuousness of some spiritual 
realm. 

In the communication of the sentiments of delight and pious rapture through the 
forms and attitudes of divine beings, Pallava sculpture is second to none, and this 
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communication, as its spiritual aim, accounts for one of its most striking features, 
namely, its almost complete obliteration of the contrast of the two sexes in their 
outward aspect. Consider Plates 272-377. Here we behold the greatest monu¬ 
ment of the Pa Havas. A prodigious rock wall, in the broad sunshine, has been 
turned into a single relief, representing the mythical descent of the river Ganges 
from heaven to the earth at an early period of the legendary history of the world. 
The sculptural spectacle measures eighty^eight and a half feet in length, thirty in 
height, and covers the whole face of the perpendicular surface. Multitudes are 
represented — deities, mortals, animals. Most of the forms are hastening from the 
two sides in the direction of a huge vertical cleft that breaks the surface of the 
rock and constitutes the center of the composition. 'Fliis is where the celestial 
river, which in the beginning of time flowed in the firmament, condescended to 
fall to the earth in response to the request of a royal yogi, the sage BhagTratha, 

H'he mythical event has been recounted in detail in Alyifis and Symbols in 
fndran Art and Cmiis:dtion^^ For the present it will suffice simply to know that 
at an early period in the history of the world the earth w^as deprived completely of 
water as a result of certain curious magical happenings, and that the holy sage 
Bhaglratha gained the grace of the celestial river-goddess Gahga by a series of 
incredible austerities, so that she consented to descend to the earth. The yogi 
had then to gain, through further austerities, the favor of 5iva, enthroned on the 
Himalayas, and beg him to receive the weight of the river on his adamantean 
head; for its fall would otherw ise crush and shatter the surface of the earth. This 
boon too having been granted, the river—a kind of Milky Way —came down and 
became entangled in the masses of Siva's matted hair, which somewhat slowed the 
mighty rush and reduced the destructive force of the heavenly stream. From the 
god's head the waters descended to the Himalayas, and there they break into 
the \vorId to the present day.®^ 

The Ganges leaves the northern mountain ranges at the so-called "'Gate of the 
(binges/' Gahga-dvara, at Hardwar in northern India, and this holy place has been 
one of the most important resorts of pilgrimage in India since immemorial times. 
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Many of the most celebrated mythical events in the histories of the gods and 
demons, and of the great saints in the early periods of creation, are supposed to 
have taken place at Gahga-dvara; and even today one may see yogis practicing 
their austerities in the cold, swiftly running waters and along the banks. The 
area has been visited for millenniums by a continuous stream of devotees. 

In the relief at Mamallapuram the Ganges is to be thought of as descending 
through the central vertical cleft (Plate 276), which is seen peopled with water Pi. ire 
divinities. A giant naga-king surges from the depth, followed by his queen, both 
steeped in pious delight and grateful wonder as the world-enlivening miracle 
comes to pass. Their heads are framed by gigantic cobra hoods and their bodies 
terminate in great coils. They are followed by a third naga, in the form of a snake 
with expanded hood. And meanwhile, from every side, animals, demons, men, 
and gods flock to behold the miracle, to plunge into the celestial stream, and to 
worship the water. At the lower level are the elephants; a pair of monkeys squat 
on a ledge of rock; and above, in mid-air, the deities are approaching in quick 
flight, expressing reverence with their uplifted hands. 

A prominent place has been assigned to a bearded personage, standing on one 
leg and stretching his arms upward in the classic yoga posture known as i/r- 
dhvabdhu, “lifted arms." At his right is a four-armed figure of larger size, 
holding a trident (or perhaps a lance) and attended by a company of potbellied 
goblins. The god is ^iva with his ganas, or celestial host, and the yogi is Bha- 
giratha, receiving his boon. One of diva's left hands is in the “gift-bestowing 
posture" {varada-mudrd), 

Another part of the composition shows an old man sitting in meditation beside 
a little temple built in the typical Pallava style. This again is the sage Bhagiratha. 

He is here engaged in the first series of his meditations, those that drew to him 
the god Brahma and the boon of the promised waters. Again, therefore, as in the 
scene of the birth of the Buddha rendered at Amaravati, we are confronted with a 
single composition of successive moments —and even of widely separated places; 
for whereas the austerities addressed to ^iva took place in the Himalayas, those to 
Brahma were accomplished in the South, at a holy place of pilgrimage known as 
“Cow's Ear," Gokarna. The vast panorama, that is to say, has been conceived 
and rendered in terms of the unity rather of a pnxress than of space and time. 

On the top of the rock, out of sight, are cut a number of channels, leading to the 
cleft, which indicate that a cistern once was up there. It seems to have been some 
twenty-three feet square, with a concrete bottom and plastered walls. The re¬ 
mains of a flight of rock-cut steps lead up to it, which suggest that it was filled by 
hand labor. On festal occasions, apparently, the water was allowed to flow down 
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the cleft in the form of a cascade, animating with its motion the serpent coils of the 
nagas- 

1 he heavenly couples flying to behold the miracle are excellent specimens of 
pt S74 the Pallava ideals of masculine and feminine beauty (Plate £?74), The members of 
the two sexes, in their outward appearance, have more in common than in con¬ 
trast. They are angelic figures, full of a subtle, unearthly sensuality; for they do 
not share the weight and bulk of earthly beings. Made of mind-stuff, "subtle 
matter" {suhma)f they are being carried along, not by \vings, as in the tradition 
of the West, but by the nimble movements of their lovely, airlike forms, like 
melodies or sentiments, flo^ving on from sheer delight. 

In the chief monuments of this Pallava style Indian art blossoms in the realiza¬ 
tion of a new and graceful ideal i.srn. The abstract symbolism of the neolithic 
period has been completely discarded; so, too, the realism of the donor figures in 
the cave-temples of the last centuries b.c. and the first a.d., which emphasized a 
robust earthly beauty and implied a richness of animal life-force. Nor do we feel 
any sense of the great weight and eloquence of the rock, as at Elephanta. The be¬ 
ings are conceived as phantasmagoric; seen, as it were, from a distance, or in a 
mirage, in silent vision. Nevertheless, their forms are realized from within, with 
plastic strength. Everything has been softened and keyed to the orchestra of a 
chamber music full of sweetness, and yet there is a vivid inhabiting force, derived 
from the bold generalization of anatomy to the essentials of the major forms. 
There are no deep undercuttings, no dramatic gestures, no violent effects. The 
manner of presentation, based on a mental synthesis of idealized structures, ig¬ 
noring details, produces the qualities of dignity and austerity, combining an 
abundance of latent energy with restful serenity. And this quality of repose ac¬ 
cords exactly with what is conceived to be the attitude of the Indian gods them¬ 
selves, whenever they descend, in dreamy aloofness, to enact their parts in the 
cosmic drama of the world-process. 


4. The Fort?js of the Great Goddess in Indian Art 


Onf. of the most amazing and delightful specimens of the Pallava conception of 
feminine beauty is the figure of the great goddess shown in Plate 2S5. She is here 
represented in her triumphant aspect, in the fierce manifestation known as Ourgar 
she who is "difficult [dttr) to go against (ga)"; that is to say, "the unassailable, 
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unconquerable one^ For the mother of the world is unyielding and unattainable 
by force; she manifests her favors only when pleased by some act of complete sur¬ 
render. MeUi therefore^ to win her grace, have gone so far as to sacrifice them¬ 
selves at her altars* cutting their own heads off and spilling their lives before her 
terrible feet,” And yet she is called Tripura-sundarJ, "The Fair One (sundari) 
of the f hree Cities (tripura)*': that is to say, the fairest being in the three spheres 
ol the univ erse ^ heaven, earth, and the air betw een* The highest goddess, this 
divine incarnation of the supreme power of womanhood, is feminine charm in¬ 
carnate, both in its spellbinding and in its devastating aspects, and since we are at 
present involved in a consideration of the Indian ideal of feminine beauty* let us 
devote to her the next few pages* 

The title of the relief showm in Plate 284 is Durga Mahisasura-mardini, *'The 
Unconquerable Goddess {durga). Crushing (mardim) the Demon (asara) 
Buffalo (mahtsa)" and depicts one of her most celebrated and wondrous exploits 
“that of rescuing the universe from the tyranny of the buffalo-shaped demon 
Mahisa. This triumph, one of the most popular and well known in tite long 
romance of her mythical career, is showm frequently m Indian art, and its details 
are recounted in a dramatic poetical style in the celebrated Sanskrit poem Deid 
Md/idtjjiyaj "'The Description of the Great (jjid/iJ) Self (dlman) of the Goddess 
(devJ)/* Md/iJtmya is a technical term designating a special branch of sacred 
writings devoted to expositions of the divine power of the hidden Self, as the very 
core both of deities and of those holy shrines of pilgrimage w'here the deities' 
pow'ers, invdsibly present, are continually working visible miracles. In the Devi 
Mahdtmya the Inner Self of the Goddess, whicfi is veiled by her outward form, is 
revealed to the devotee in the popular legend of her miraculous origin and ex¬ 
ploits; and this includes, as one of its most thrilling moments, the battle with 
Mahisa* 


What is most striking in this relief is the nimble, slender grace and dashing 
courage of the maidenlike goddess* She appears as a young amazon, bestriding 
her mount, the lion, and rushing at the clumsy demon who is greater in stature 
and strength than all the gods. Another remarkable feature is the extraordinary 
restraint and discreetness with which the vigorous theme has been rendered; for 
what is shown is not the victory. On the contrary, the battle is still far from its 
decisive stroke. The adversary of the divine order stands mightily on Ixjth feet; 
he weighs in his hands his great iron club; and he watches for the moment to 
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fling this against his enemy. The demon-host that he commands has not yet 
been conquered, the parasol of universal kingship is still held above his towering 
body, and the diadem has not been dislodged from his head. He is moving away, 
yet watching for his moment to lunge. And the goddess, showering arrows at 
him and his host, is still engaged in the opening stratagems of battle. 

Nevertheless, there can be no question as to who will eventually prevail. The 
subtle and unique achievement of this masterpiece is that though an undecisive, 
fleeting phase of the encounter has been presented, the outcome is obvious from 
the attitudes of the adversaries. The demon has not been touched, yet one sees 
that he is ultimately to be overcome. For the unconcern of the goddess, which is 
revealed in the playfulness of her handling of the bow and arrows and in the way 
in which she bears her sword as she rides ahead, is in telling contrast to the 
posture of her crafty opponent, stubbornly and reluctantly falling away while 
watching for an opportunity to deliver his blow. The exuberance of valor and soul- 
force, cheerfulness and self-assurance, on the side of Durga and her attendants, 
playing in opposition to the cunning, brutal strength and the material bulk of the 
demon-host, represents an antithesis of spiritual powers that immediately shows 
who is going to win. 

If now we compare this and other works in the Pallava style with the char¬ 
acteristic monuments of earlier and later Indian periods, it will be apparent that 
the particular gift of the Pallava craftsmen lay in their use of undertones and half¬ 
shades to hint at the meanings of their subjects by allusion and foreboding—never 
PI.SS4 directly representing them in decisive dramatic scenes. Plate 254, for com¬ 
parison, is a monumental relief, treating the same subject of the goddess conquer¬ 
ing the buffalo demon, in the Rarnesvara cave at Elura, probably dating c. 650 a.d. 
In a solemn gesture, the four-armed deity manifests herself in the supreme act of 
slaying the titan who has upset the order of the universe. Triumphantly, and as if 
carrying to completion a task preconceived in every detail, she sets her right foot 
calmly on his back. She is not in haste; for she is beyond time. The fierce struggle 
is for her like some ritual act, to be completed solemnly. Flying divinities, dimly 
visible, float in the space above, while armed attendants, in awe and admiration, 
watch her enactment of the role of world savior. There is a majestic mocking 
leisureliness in her procedure. She makes herself manifest to the eves of her dev¬ 
otees in an attitude of almost complete repose, expressing, as it were, her time¬ 
less superiority to the demonic self-centered forces that for a brief spell of some 
millenniums have been disturbing the harmony of the cosmic order. What is 
rendered is not the drama of the struggle but a hieroglyph of timeless victory—a 
“static manifestation," in the manner of an image fashioned for worship. Durga 
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here breathes forth all the calm and self-assurance of the supreme maternal prin¬ 
ciple, which is eternally victorious through the reaches of time. 

About one century later (in the second half of the eighth century a.d.) the 
relief shown in Plate 210 was carved in the Kailasanatha temple, also at Elura, pt. sio 
and though it is devoted to the same theme, the moment is now loaded with ten¬ 
sion and dramatized to the utmost. Having eight arms and brandishing weapons 
of all kinds in a veritable forest, or halo, of hands, Durga rides her lion. The 
mount, with a magnificent bound, makes for the adversary, while the attendants 
of the goddess, from beneath the lion, move forward in support of the attack. All 
the gods who have been deposed from their cosmic thrones by the bull-shaped 
titan have come together in the sky, immediately above, full of tension and yet 
with confidence, watching the struggle that is to liberate the universe and restore 
their own auspicious rule. Three arrows from the goddess's bow are reaching the 
demon simultaneously and the battle is approaching its climax. The cornered 
giant is not falling back, however; the scales of the balance still are in equi¬ 
librium. The moment of supreme tension, when the adversaries actually clash, has 
been selected as the subject of this effectively dramatic work. 

In a relief from the Vaital Deul of Puri, in Orissa, dating c. 1000 a.d. (Plate 
326), the moment of the climax of the goddess's triumph has again been selected, Ft. sx 
as in the Ramesvara cave, but here, instead of a mood of static repose, one of 
extreme dynamism and dramatization has been achieved. From between two 
couples of donors, who are depicted in amorous intimacy, the figure of the warrior¬ 
like goddess emerges as a challenging contrast. She is trampling her titan foe, 
and he is breaking, sinking before her. Having planted her right foot upon his 
shoulder, she is firmly yet calmly pressing back his muzzle with one of her left 
arms, and meanwhile, with a long stafflike trident, stabbing down at him with 
all her might, yet playfully. For the performance of the exploit does not tax her. 

There is something perfunctory, negligent, even easygoing, about her attitude- 
as if this deed, which is second to none and far beyond the power of all the gods 
combined, were but an episode or mere matter of routine for a being of her unat¬ 
tainable and irresistible nature. 

In comparison with the subdued undertones and half—shades, innuendoes and 
forecasts, of the graceful Pallava relief, we have here a display of direct realism. 

One can feel the vertical shock by which the huge body of the demon is being 
crushed, while the irradiating bodily energy of the goddess tends to burst the 
frame of the composition. Such realistic brutality and dynamism are traits domi¬ 
nant in the later style of Hindu sculpture and part of the rich manifestation of its 
virtuosity. Nevertheless, they enclose the germs of a slow decline—that gradual 
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detenoratiorij during the course of which the ineffable charm of the Gupta, 
Pallava, Calukya, and Rastrakuta periods was to be dissipated, irrecoverably. For 
Indian art lost, eventually, the subtle sense of spiritual voluptuousness and para¬ 
doxical aloofness from its representations of superhuman beings. 

A preponderance of the horrendous in the apparitions of the cosmic mother is a 
characteristic of the later periods of Hindu art and worship: it is not, however, 
something quite new; for fury is an archaic trait intrinsic to her ambivalent nature. 
She brings forth and fosters all creatures, but is simultaneously their common 
grave. Relentlessly, she swallows back like a monster the beings that she pro- 
duces. In Plate 4S4, which is a late work, in bronze, from the South, she is seen 
lolling her tongue to lap the life-blood of her children. Her garlands are made of 
deadly cobras, not flowers, and yet her hands are lifted in the gift-bestowing and 
fear-dispelling mudras. This wild demon is “Tlie Dark One,” Kali; she is ab¬ 
solutely black. The name is derived from the noun meaning “black” but also 
“time.” She is Time —relentless, irresistible —licking up mankind. 

Ma/mkala, “Great Time” {that is, "Eternity”), is one of the names of ^iva, 
the male counterpart of this prodigious goddess. Kali and Kala connote time and 
eternity as the highest cosmogonic principles. Eternity is the substratum, the 
home and the beginning of all life and all becoming; time is what brings every¬ 
thing forth and presently destroys it, obliterating, swallowing, and annihilating 
the beings that originate from it and then are carried on its flow for the brief 
periods of their lives. Time is simultaneously the origin, life, and oblivion of all 
things: appearance, duration, and disappearance: the all-producing, all-main¬ 
taining, all-devouring maternal substance of the universe. Fime is the wheel of 
birth and death. 

This recognition of the negative aspect of the maternal principle descends from 
the antiquity of the neolithic. It is one of those perennial images that persisted in 
the popular religions of the non-Aryan branches of the Indian folk, and in the 
period when the predominantly masculine pantheon of the Vcdic Aryans began 
to wane it returned dramatically to a dominant position. Fhe old motlier goddess 
came back into lier own after the conquering wave had been absorbed by the 
Indian land. And this victory of the finally Linconquerable goddess over the gods — 
not merely her victory over the buffalo”is the real theme of tlie myth of Durga 
Mahisasura-mardinl, as recounted in tlie Derv Maftatmya. The text in which the 
tale appears forms a portion of the Alarkundiyti The Old Sacred I radi- 

tion (purd/ja) as Told by the Divine Sage Markandeya.” “ 
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Indian mythology' is filled from beginning to end with accounts of the periodic 
struggles of the gods (devas^ suras) with the demons their half brothers 

by the same father but a rival mother* It is a warfare comparable to that of the 
Olympians and Titans in the early Greek mythology, or of the gods and giants in 
the Nordic tradition of the Eddas, The order of the universe is conceived to be 
supported and controlled by tlie various divinities in their proper spheres: the 
wind^god (Vayu), the fire-god (Agni), the sun-god (Surya), besides numerous 
deities of more limited powers, and the king of the gods (Indra), who, wielding 
the thunderbolt, commands the rain clouds and pours down their fertilizing waters. 
Time and again this beneficent government, controlling the metabolism of the 
organism of the universe, has been overthrown by the pride and ambition of some 
violent demon-king, possessed of a reckless will-to-power* Invariably, such a 
monster begins bis rise by accumulating psychic energy through a severe regimen 
of ascetic exercises* By inflicting upon himself bodily mortifications he overcomes 
the feebleness characteristic of mortals, and by denying to his life-energies every 
possible natural outlet he builds a tremendous reservoir of force* Thus he creates 
a magic tension between himself and others that makes the very gods tremble in 
their seats. Damming ruthlessly the stream of his life, he converts himself into a 
power center of high potentials capable of smashing every obstruction. 

'fhis kind of psychic exercise is known in India as tapas. Primarily, the word 
denotes *'fiery heat.'* Etymologically, it is related to the Latin iepidus, English 
*'tepid," etc*, being the Sanskrit equivalent, sound for sound and letter for letter, 
of ''tepor.” The Indian term connotes, however, not gentle but severe heati the 
merciless irradiance of the tropical sun or of blazing fire. The accumulation of such 
glowing energy through self^ontrol conduces to a spiritual incandescence in the 
“glowing ascetic" (tapasvia), which ultimately attracts to him one or another 
of the highest gods: either Brahma or Visnu or Siva* It is usually Brahma, some¬ 
times Siva, least often Visnu. Drawn to the superman by tlie magic of his yoga,” 
the g(xJ inquires: “Can I help you?"; for the Lord of the World —the god beyond 
the gods —is compelled to recognize the almost unbounded soul-force of such a 
yogi and must grant, in rew^ard for his titanic efibrt, whatever he asks. 

Invariably, the dernatid is for some kind of physical superiority, practical in¬ 
vulnerability, and immortal ity^ and once this has been yielded the gods can escape 
destruction at the hands of the demon only by abdicating their thrones and 
abandoning the universe to his arbitrary despotism. The monster then throws 
everything into a state of chaos and confusion by founding a New' Order based on 
impiety and on his owm selfish enjoyment of the limitless power he has attained. 

Compare nupra^ p. §8. BhagTratha and the Descent of iKc Ganges* 
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After that, nothing but the intervention of the highest, world-supporting, tran¬ 
scendent principle itself—in the guise of Visnu, 5iva, Durga, or her son, the war- 
god Skanda Karttikeya —can subdue him and restore the wind-god, fire-god, 
sun-god, king of the gods, etc., to their proper spheres.** 

When Visnu enacts the role of the divine savior, his intervention takes place 
through an “incarnation** or “descent** an emanation or spark of his 

divine essence that descends from his divinely unconcerned sphere of eternal bliss 
and carries into the turmoil of the world a minute yet tremendous fraction of 
suprarnundane, world-enclosing and -supporting power. This invincible particle 
of absolute being then takes the form of some divine animal, human hero, or 
avenging monster. Comparably, in the mythical tale of the salvation of the world 
from the demon buffalo the deed was wrought by the cosmic mother. 

As we learn from the text of the Devi Mahatmya: once again, through terrific 
austerities, a powerful demon had acquired invincible strength. Assuming the 
shape of a gigantic buffalo —in keeping with his strength —he expelled the gods 
from their spheres of power and regaled himself in reckless, selfish tyranny over 
the universe. Whereupon all the gods, finding themselves unable to conquer him, 
went, with Brahma in the lead, to Visnu and 5iva. Complaining of the triumphant 
demon, they implored the assistance of these two high gods. And the great two 
became filled, immediately, with wrath. They poured forth from their mouths 
fiery flames. So did all the other deities: breathing out the fiery energies of their 
wrath, each exhaled the peculiar force of his particular nature. And these vehement 
fires, issuing from all the mouths, combined into a single cloud of flame, which 
grew, condensed, and eventually took form, assuming the shape of the goddess — 
with eighteen arms. 

“By what was 5iva*s energy her face was developed, and by Yama*s energy 
grew her hair, and her arms by Visnu*s energy, by the Moon*s her twin breasts; 
and her waist came into being by Indra*s energy, and by Varuna's her legs and 
thighs, by the Earth*s energy her hips, by Brahma*s energy her feet, her toes by 
the Sun*s energy, and by the Vasus* energy her hands and fingers, and by Kuvera*s 
her nose; and her teeth grew by the Prajapati’s energy, and three eyes were de¬ 
veloped by Agni*s energy; and her eyebrows were the energy of the two twilights, 
and her ears Vayu*s energy; and this coming into being of the energies of the gods 

Editor's note: A distinction is made between comparable to the Hebrew Yahwch, since the 
livara, the Lord God, who is the personification Absolute (6rdAmfln), which they variously personify 
of the .Absolute, and deva, a god charged with a to the human intellect, is beyond all name and 
limited function. In the former role appear those form and hence beyond theology. The lesser gods— 
great divinities who are represented as creating, wind-god, fire-god, sun-god, etc. who come into 
supporting, and annihilating the universe: Brahma, being at the creation of the world, personify cosmic 
Vi^nu, ^iva, or the Goddess. Tltese are not quite forces, and dissolve with the world dissolution. 
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became the auspicious goddess. Then gazing at her, who had sprung from the 
combined energies of all the gods, the Immortals who were afflicted by Mahisa 
felt a keen joy." ” 

The particularized and limited powers of the various divinities, their severally 
specialized, one-sided attitudes, thus became integrated in an apparition of the 
divine mother of the universe. They formed a single overwhelming totality, 
which was identical with the primeval, cosmic life-force and so connotc»d omnipo¬ 
tence. The differentiated energies of the various gods or functioning aspects of 
the universe were sent back, through a gesture of perfect self-surrender, to the 
primeval center and source of force from which they had originally sprung, when 
the univer.se first unfolded into its multitude of differentiated spheres. Or, looked 
at the other way: in a moment of extreme emergency, the primeval maternal 
principle reabsorbed what had been evolved in the beginning from its own all- 
containing, all-producing essence. And the gods then confirmed their abdication 
by a most significant gesture: they bestowed upon the goddess their weapons, 
ornaments, implements, and symbols; placed them in her numerous hands and on 
her numerous limbs.** 

“The bearer of the bow Pinaka, drawing a trident forth from his own trident, 
gave it to her; and Kr.sna gave a discus, pulling it out of his own discus; and Varuna 
gave her a conch, Agni a spear, Maruta gave a bow and a quiver filled with 
arrows. Indra, lord of the Immortals, gave a thunderbolt, pulling it out of his 
own thunderbolt; the Thousand-eyed gave her a bell from his elephant Airavata. 
Yama gave a rod from his own rod of Fate, and the lord of the waters a noose; 
and the Prajapati gave her a necklace of beads, Brahma an earthen waterpot; the 
Sun bestowed his own rays on all the pores of her skin, and Kala gave her a sword 
and a spotless shield; and the Ocean of Milk a spotless necklace of pearls and also a 
pair of undecaying garments. And a celestial crest-jewel, a pair of earrings, and 


» Markandeya Purina 82. 1S-18 (tr. by Pargiicr, 
op, cit.f p. + 74 ). 

»• Editor’s note: The logic of the goddess’s 
supremacy is that all names and forms are of her 
creation, hence even those of Brahma, V'isnu, and 
$iva as personifications of the absolute. Only 
brahman, the Absolute in itself, transcends her 
inflection, being that which through her is inflected. 
She is time (cf. supra, p. 94), brahman is eternity. 
§iva ineffable, as brahman, is therefore coeval with 
her, but as a personification (name and form) of 
brahman, he is of her creation. 

When, syncretistically, Brahma is represented as 
the Creator, Visnu as the Preser\'cr, and Siva as the 


EXestroyer, these three arc but the chief fuiKtion- 
aries of Time. Likewise, when each is represented, 
by his sectarian devotees, as subsuming all the 
roles, he is again the functionary of Time. Only 
in his ineffability can the Lord God (cf. supra, p. 96, 
Editor's note) be said to be transcendent; but the 
ineffable is equally the essence of the goddess. 
"She is the IVimal EliKirgy,” declared Sri Rama- 
krishna, her most recent great de\-otee. "When that 
Elncrgy remains inactive, 1 call It Brahman, and 
when It creates, preserves, and destroys, 1 call It 
Sakti or Kali." "That which is called Brahman is 
really Kali." (TAc Gospel of Rimakrishna, tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, New York, 1942, p. 734.) 
Eor her devotees she is the All in all. 
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bracelets, and a brilliant half-moon ornament, and armlets over all her arms, and 
also a pair of bright anklets, a necklet of the finest make, and rings and gems on all 
her fingers—these Visvakarman gave to her, besides a brightly polished ax, 
weapons of many shapes and armor that could not be pierced. Ocean gave her a 
garland of unfading lotus flowers for her head and another for her breast, and a 
very brilliant lotus flo\ver besides. Himavat gave her a lion to ride on and gems of 
various kinds. Kuvera gave a drinking cup full of wine. And Sesa, the lord of all 
the serpents, who supports this earth, gave her a serpent necklace adorned with 
large gems. Honored by other gods also with gifts of ornaments and weapons, the 
goddess uttered a loud roar blended with a horselaugh, again and again. The 
whole welkin was filled with her terrible roar. By that penetrating and exceed- 
ingly great roar a great echo arose, all the worlds shook and the seas trembled, 
the earth quaked and all the mountains moved. And ‘Conquer thou!' exclaimed the 
gods with joy to her who rode on the lion and the holy sages extolled her as they 
bowed their bodies in faith." 

Tlie great roar of Durga and the agitation of the universe brought the demon 
rushing to the focus of the disturbance, attended by the innumerable myriads of 
his armies. And he beheld the goddess, perv'ading the cosmos with her light, 
causing tlie earth to bow at the touch of her feet, grazing the firmament with her 
crest, shaking the underw'orld with the playful t\vang of her bowstring, and filling 
the sky with her numerous arms. Then began a battle between the goddess and the 
enemies of the gods, in which every quarter of the heavens was illumined with 
the weapons and arms hurled in abundance. Durga, seated on her lion, armed with 
the implements of all the gods and inflated by their hymns of praise, having be¬ 
come the manifest totality of the amalgamated forces of the universe, clove, as it 
were in merest play, tlie weapons and arms that W'ere rained at her by raining 
forth her own weapons and arms. She betrayed no exertion in her countenance. 
And the lion that carried her, raging and with ruffled mane, stalked among the 
armies of the demon, like fire through the forests. 

“And the deep breaths, w'hich the goddess fighting in the battle breathed forth, 
came into real being at once as troops by hundreds and thousands. These fought 
w'ith axes, with javelins, and swords and halberds, destroying the asura bands, 
being invigorated by the goddess's energy. And of these bands some raised a din 
will: large drums, and others with conchs, and others besides with drums, in that 
great baitle-festival. Then the goddess wutli her trident, her club, with show'ers of 


^ Markandeya Pur ana fiS- ISf-34{ tr. by Pargiter, in n maniistript of the Driv Ald/talmya. Cf Zimmer, 

op. f?/., pp. 47-W7S). Tbis eloquent ceremonial i$ Mylh and Symbols, fig. Se. 
represented in a curious aiKl interesting miniature 
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spears, and with her sword and other weapons slaughtered the great asuras in 
hundreds, and laid others low who were bewitched with the ringing of her bell: 
and binding other asuras with her noose she dragged them along the ground. 
Others^ split in tw’o by sharp slashes of her sword and crushed by blows from her 
mace, lay on the ground: and some, grievously battered by her club, vomited 
blood. Some were felled to the ground, pierced in the breast by her trident. Some, 
being closely massed togetlier, were cut to pieces by the torrent of her arrows in 
the battlefield. Some w^ere cloven by the goddess into two parts, with a single 
arm and eye and foot to each part; and others fell and rose again, although with 
bead cut off. Headless corpses, still grasping the finest weapons, fought with the 
goddess; and others danced there in the battle, keeping time to the strains of the 
musical instruments. Corpses, with heads severed, still held swords and spears 
and lances in their hands; and other great asuras were shouting to the goddess, 

'Stand! Stand!' With the prostrate chariots, elephants, horses, and asuras the 
earth became impassable w'here that great battle took place. And large rivers, 
formed of torrents of blood, straightway flowed along there amidst the armies of 
tlie asuras, and among the elephants, asuras, and horses. Thus the goddess 
brought that great army of the asuras to utter destruction in a moment, even as 
fire utterly consuming a huge pile of grass and timber. j\nd the lion, with cjuiver- 
ing mane, stalked on, roaring aloud/' 

The Pallava representation shown in Plate 288 of the victory of the goddess, pl ssb 
when, following the mighty battle, she met, crushed, and beheaded the asura 
Mahisa himself, avoids-as does the Pallava relief already discussed (Plate 2S^) pl ss^ 
— even the slightest suggestion of the wild effects and sanguinary details described 
w ith such emphasis in the actual te.xt of the legend. Though Durga is liere pro¬ 
vided w ith ten arms and a forest of hands, she is not boasting of them in a frantic 
display of cosmic energy: on the contrary, she is simply exhibiting her tropliy, 
tlie head of the bull, in calm serenity, while standing above it in a benign and 
graceful attitude, being herself of a wonderfully gentle form. The art of the Pallava 
dynasty, in all of its representations of the breath-taking episodes of Indian 
mythology, might be said to be anti-Wagnerian in its attitude—at least in so far 
as its instrumentation and choices of the moments to be depicted are concerned. 

For its tendency is to avoid dramatization and to eschew the rich orchestrations 
that result from playing up energetic, magnificent, or brutal effects. Fhe style, its 
aims and results, are in the range rather of chamber music than of the gorgeous 
baroque opera with violent climaxes, which the otlier periods of Indian art so 

often suggest. 

M Markandtya Purana, 82. 51-67 (tr. bj Pargiwr, dL. pp. 476^7S). 
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The Pallava period represents a climax in the development of the South Indian 
art of the early Middle Ages^ and yet its achievements were practically obliterated 
in the south by the work of the later dynasties, the Cola and the Pandya* In the 
finest, most noble and wonderfully gifted schools of art of Further India, on the 
other hand, it exerted a long4asting and fundamental infiuence* The monuments 
of Java and Cambodia, in their first stages, are reflections, in the main, of the 
Gupta and Pallava forms; for, apparently, the stream of settlers from the Indian 
mainland to these islands came largely from the Pallava sphere, and they laid the 
foundations, first of a Hindu and then of a Buddhist civilization* They seem to 
have clung for centuries to the ideals and techniques that had been favored in their 
motherland when they left it* And so they perpetuated the tradition of classical 
India in the new surroundings even after it had been supplanted by a later style in 
India proper. 

Ft. ise Tliough the goddess in Plate is more full-bodied than the amazon in Plate 

Ft. s «4 ^54, she is still far from the ancient and popular ideal of feminine beauty. The 
hips are trim, and the delicate but solid form is without accent on symbolic detail* 
Its gentle contours serve subtly as a commentary on the sweet and calm expres¬ 
sion of the divine face and on the graceful gesture with which the triumphant god¬ 
dess exhibits the symbols of her strength. The trophy of her victim is sufficient 
proof of her valor* She does not insist* She simply appears, manifesting herself for 
the delight of the devotee —because the victory, violent though it was, had been 
that of the womanly, maternal principle over the brute force of sheer vitality, 
which had been embodied in the buffalo-shaped tyrant. According to the Pallava 
view of the goddess, the wonderful, more mysteriously potent, gentler yet finally 
victorious principle that is the female is the dominant inspiration of all her mani¬ 
festations. Hers was a victory, therefore, not of, but against, the aggressive and 
destructive, violent, self-centered manly force, which, in its bull-like onrush is 
simultaneously creative and destructive. Masculine powers are chaotic in their 
unbridled fury, aimless in their frantic and blind assault, whereas the mother 
restores harmony and order, since she is the presiding principle of co-operative 
control and harmony represented in the archetypal cosmic family* 

The ascendancy of this principle over the male gods who yielded their weapons 
and symbols to the goddess, so that their various single attitudes might be 
amalgamated m an omnipotent totalization of cosmic force, represented a great 
crisis in the history of Hinduism* The willing, nay enthusiastic, abdication of the 
whole male pantheon marked the retum to power of that old mother whom the 
Aryans —patriarchal and warlike—had suppressed, but who now ascended in 
triumph to the very pinnacle of tlie Indian Olympus. She had held that paramount 
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position in the neolithic age —indeed* she had never really resigned it. Neverthe¬ 
less, for a period of somewhat more than a millennium it had looked as though 
her reign had been superseded* decisively, by that of the gods under their warrior- 
king Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt and the sender of fertilising rains. 

An extended epoch of history came to a close when the goddess took back her 
powers and returned, supreme, to the zenith of the universe. The curtain fell 
upon a stage on which a violent drama, full of victories, compromises, defeats, 
and reconciliations, had been enacted — that of the gradual merging and amalgama¬ 
tion of the Aryan with the pre-Aryan civilizations of India. In the eyes of the 
perennial mother of life, however, it had all been but an episode, and when it 
closed it was as though nothing at all had happened. Her sweet, victorious self¬ 
manifestation betrays no exaltation —nor any w earLness-^ following the vicis¬ 
situdes of the conflict. She simply stands here again, as before: spotless womanly 
charm* the life-force incarnate; the same irresistible, unattainable one as ever; 
unwearied and betrayii^g tio sign of having suffered even a moment of anxiety 
and incertitude before emerging in her owm true character again, triumphant. 
This divine figure of the mother w ho supports and blesses all her children, all 
the creatures of the world, even while crushing the fierce foe, after having re¬ 
absorbed into herself the forces of the cosmos, has become the supreme symbol of 
present-day India in her awakening to belligerent nationalism.^® The trophy, as 
far as [ know , has never been understood as a reference to John Bull —the foreign 
rule of the British administration —and yet it is surely a pleasant coincidence that, 
in her supreme historic victory, the goddess did away with a demon who w'as a 
bull-necked, bull-headed* usurping tyrant. In the sentiments of the present-day 
situation the paleolithic and neolithic figure of Mother Earth has become Mother 
India* the holy motherland, the native soil, which is to be cleared of the inter¬ 
fering foreign power ruling from afar. And in the atmosphere of India's long, and 
now culminating, struggle for freedom and self-sufficiency, this transformation 
has placed the cosmic great goddess in the highest position, so to speak, of a con¬ 
temporary political mythology. It is to her that the new^ national anthem is ad¬ 
dressed—a grave, solemn hymn, Bande Mdtaram^ conceived and composed by 
Bankim Chatterji, a Bengali poet of the generation just preceding Rabindranath 
Tagore. The chant begins: ''I praise and adore the Mother. . . This is the 
great anthem of the New' India. And in this invocation of the mother of old, the 
whole w'eight of India's deep religious devotion has been brought to focus in a 
vow of self-surrender {bhakti) to the modem national cause. 

In late medieval and contemporary Indian art the most striking detail of the 
Editar’s mhi ThMis lectures were delivered in lS+1. 
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images of Durga Mahisasura-mardim is often a human figure emerging from the 
PI. neck of the beheaded buffalo. In Text Plate for example, the huge head of the 
tyrant has just been lopped off' by the goddess and the teeth of her lion are still 
sunk in the animal's back, but a human figure is breaking into view and she has 
caught him by the hair. This is a definitely sanguinary version of the great event, 
representing an art of harsh, even brutal realism, answering the demands of 
popular taste and quite off' the line of the subtle Pallava creations. Yet it cor¬ 
responds exactly to the textual tradition of the combat, as related in detail in the 
Dei'J Mahdtmya. 

For—as we are told —when the goddess and her divine host had annihilated 
the army of the demon-king with showers of arrows, great strokes of the sword, 
blows of the club, and snarlings of the noose (the Indian lasso), the goddess, in a 
series of single combats, did away with the military leaders and champions of the 
enemy, and so came, eventually, to the decisive, hand-to-hand collision with 
Mahisa himself. "And he, great in valor, pounding the surface of the earth with 
his hoofs in his rage, tossed the mountains aloft with his horns and bellowed. 
Cnished by his impetuous wheelings the earth crumbled to pieces; and the sea, 
lashed bv his tail, overflowed in every direction; and the clouds, pierced by his 
swaying horns, were rent to fragments; mountains fell in hundreds from the sky, 
being cast down by the blast of his breath. 

"Candi ["The Wrathful One": a favorite name for the terrific, disastrous aspect 
of the goddess]] looked on the great asura, as swollen with rage he rushed on, and 
gave way to her wrath, then, in order to slay him. She flung her noose full over 
him and bound the gr^at asura fast. But he quit his buffalo shape when held bound 
in the great battle and became suddenly a lion. While Ambika ["1 he Mother"] 
was cutting of!' the lion's head he took the form of a man with a scimitar in his 
hand. Straightway the goddess, with her arrows, swiftly pierced the man, to¬ 
gether with his scimitar and shield. Then he became a huge elephant and tugged 
at her great lion with his trunk and roared, but the goddess cut off his trunk with 
her sword as he tugged. Next the great asura assumed again his buffalo shape, 
and so shook the three worlds, with all that is movable and immovable therein. 
Enraged thereat, Candi, the mother of the world, laughed, as her eyes gleamed 
ruddy, and quaffed a sublime beverage, again and again [from the bowl filled 
with the mead of immortality, which she carried in one of her many hands]. 
The asura roared out, puffed up with his own strength, valor, and frenzy, and 
hurled mountains against Candi with his horns. And she, with showers of ar¬ 
rows, shiv'ering to atoms those mountains that he hurled, spoke to him, with her 
mouth made the more ruddy by the mead that she had drunk. 
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“ ‘Roar, roar on thy brief moment, O fool,' she said, ‘the while 1 quaff this 
mead! The gods will soon be shouting, when 1 slay thee, even here.' 

“She spoke, and leaped upwards and came down on that great asura, and she 
kicked him on the neck with her foot and struck him with her trident.*® And there¬ 
upon he, being assailed by her foot, half issued forth from his own mouth in sooth, 
being completely encompassed by the goddess's valor. That great asura, being 
thus attacked, half issued forth indeed. And the goddess struck of!' his head with 
her great sword and laid him low. 

“Then perished the whole demon army w^ith great lamentation. And all the 
hosts of the gods rose to the highest exaltation. The gods and the great heavenly 
sages poured forth praises to the goddess. The gandharva chiefs burst into song 
and the bevies of the apsarases into dances." ** 

The detail of a human shape emerging from the neck of a buffalo trodden to the 
ground by the goddess is an unmistakable sign of an image of Durga Mahisasura- 
mardini. One of the finest examples is a piece not of Indian but of Hindu-Javanese 
sculpture (Plate 502), which is generally referred to as the “Durga of Leiden," pisoa 
since it is preserved in the museum at Leiden, Holland. It is a work of but 
moderate size —like many Hindu masterpieces —measuring only five feet nine 
inches from top to ground. But to see such a form and attitude reduced to this 
unpretentious scale leaves the beholder spellbound. 

The use of diminished proportions for subjects which, considering their concept 
and details, might seem to require monumental rendition is one of the secrets of 
the peculiar charm that emanates from many Indian works of art. The same device 
was used in modern Europe by one of the most gifted and daring sculptors of all 
time, the French master Rodin, not a few of w hose creations in bronze and marble 
w^ere rendered in scales considerably less than that of life. Rodin broke com¬ 
pletely w ith the thoughtless habit of clinging literally to actual dimensions, and 
he disdained equally the colossal, which is often devoid of vitality and simply 
tiring to the eye. The effect of his condensations is amazing. But the art of India, 
in somewhat the same spirit, had rejected the life-sized image centuries before. 

It has produced a few colossal figures, to render ideas that demand the gigantic, 
but these are filled w'ith a tension from within that justifies the superhuman dimen¬ 
sion; for the size itself is always charged, in these cases, w ith a specific spiritual 
meaning.” In general, however, Indian masterpieces surprise and enchant by their 
moderate size and their utter indifference to the actual stature of the human frame. 

“ diva's weapon, here in the hand of his iakti or ” Markandeya Purana 83. 24-41 (tr. by Pargiter, 

living-force (cf. supra, p. 97, Editor's note, and op. at., pp. 480-481). 
infra, p. 195). * E.g-. cf. infra, p. 187. 
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This betrays the main source of their inspiration, which is not surrounding 
nature stubbornly studied and slavishly copied from living models, but inner 
vision, divine apparitions held within the concentrated mind. The godly beings 
portrayed are first brought into focus before the artist’s inward eye by yogic 
meditation, and the interior presence then serves as the model for the craft of the 
artist’s hand. Thus Indian forms proceed from the heart, not from physical per¬ 
ceptions gathered through the eye from without, and their vitality is that of subtle 
matter, not of gross.” 

l*he Durga of Leiden is the work of a late Javanese period, yet is in every 
respect worthy of the best traditions inherited from the Gupta and Pallava periods 
of India proper. The earliest Indian immigrants into the island seem to have set¬ 
tled during the first to sixth centuries a.d. in the western part, and to have been 
followed, during the seventh and eighth centuries, by a second wave, which ar¬ 
rived in middle Java and still further east. The great classical period, which saw 
the construction in central Java of Borobudur (Plates 47<y-4.94) and many other 
incomparable Buddhist, as well as Hindu, monuments, came to its flowering 
during the eighth century and the first half of the ninth, and was terminated 
c. 860 A.D., when the brilliant dynasty of the ^ailendras of Sumatra, which had 
spread its sway over the middle portion of the island, withdrew. Following the 
change of rule, there was a renaissance of Hindu art under local Javanese royal 
houses, and to this later peritxl belongs the Durga of Leiden. The image was 
wrought in eastern Java in the thirteenth centuiy^ under the dynasty of the city of 
Singasari (1280-1292 A.D.), and was placed in a temple to the gocldess that had 
been constructed in that capital in the form of a great tower. 

During the second half of this later period of Javanese art and culture there was 
a gradual, slow, yet irresistible rise to ascendancy of native Indonesian elements. 
The effects are not yet perceptible in the present piece, however, where the gentle 
and idealistic tendency of the Gupta and Pallava styles dominates throughout. 
The goddess is shown at the supreme moment of her merciless triumph, but there 
is no trace of brutal sanguinary realism. No hint of her terrific, disastrous aspect 
can be detected in the apparition, which is pervaded, rather, by a sublime calm 
and divine serenity, a dreamy aloofness from the cruel task. Neither does the 
mighty hulk of the buffalo, trodden to the ground, reveal any trace of either 
threatening fierceness or despair. The conquered animal is peacefully recumbent 
beneath the feet of the goddess, and in this attitude bears more resemblance to the 
body of an immolated victim —a domestic ruminant offered to the gods in some 
solemn sacrificial rite —than to a tyrant of the universe, just fallen, following 

•* Cf. supra, p. 85. 
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many startling attempts to escape his doom by a series of cunning transforma¬ 
tions. 

The grotesque feature of an armed man issuing, as far as to his waist, from the 
neck of a bull has been discarded, demanded though it is by the textual tradition; 
instead, the human shape of the demon has emerged completely from the beast. 
Moreover, the sovereign freedom with which the Pallava monuments stylized 
mythical subjects remains evident in this much later Javanese masterpiece. For 
the superdemon, deprived of his might and fury, has become a defenseless victim 
of moderate size and without weapons —in no sense a match for the goddess. In 
fact, he is being viewed in this piece not with the eyes of the frightened gods, 
whom he overthrew and who were impotent before him, nor with the eyes of 
men, defenseless against such overbearing tyranny, but as he appeared in the 
divine clairvoyance and to the transcendent power of the universal mother. 
What she perceives in all living beings, whether gods, demons, men, or beasts, 
are babes —infants —the short-lived creatures whom she has brought forth from 
her eternal womb. 

The goddess stands upon the buffalo in a superb display of charm and strength. 
The legs, standing wide apart —a most daring and risky feature, exhibiting 
courageously her womanly form —constitute the secret of the triumphal attitude 
and of the immediate sjjell that the image lays uf>on the beholder. The plastic 
vigor and easy freedom that we recognized first in the art of the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion; the virtuosity in the utterly natural rendition of the boldest contortions of 
the feminine body that we saw in the reliefs of Amaravatl; the sublime sweetness 
of the Gupta masterworks and the divine spirituality of the Pallava: all have con¬ 
tributed to this unique achievement. The goddess retains her helpless victim by 
his locks, with a perfunctor}' unconcern, not deigning even to bestow on him a 
glance. She elevates her sword and there is about her firm sweet mouth a trait of 
merciless determination. Nevertheless, both her majestic attitude and her face are 
suffused by a strange and inspiring aloofness from the really great exploit that 
she is about to perform. The attitude suggests the inner superiority of the 
perfect actor to the part that he is acting. Yet it is more than that. For there is a 
deep meaning intended by the obvious discrepancy between the serenity in the 
goddess's bearing and the situation of all-out struggle that the piece is known to 
represent. Her apparition, in short, is moved in its peculiar gesture by the Hindu 
principle of maya, which is a dominant concept in all Indian philosophy, multi¬ 
fariously illustrated in the pictography of Hindu mythical tales. 

The manifestation of the highest divine principle in any such act as that of 
crushing a buflfalo-demon, since it is a crisis within the realm of phenomenal event. 
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coming to pass in time and space, on the stage of the created universe, is but a 
moment —even though a vivid one—in the unending evolution of catastrophes, 
triumphs, downfalls, and recoveries that constitute the dreamlike biography of 
the world-organism. The highest divine principle, divine life-force in and by itself, 
on the other hand, is centered beyond this phantasmagoria of the world-process. 
The fluctuating mirage is a display of cosmic power, but the fundamentally 
changeless supramundane source and being of the power is not implicated 
in the mirage. The goddess represents that supramundane source and being. 
Nevertheless, she enters the phantasmagoric stage in a spirit of compassion, to 
play a role in the universal romance. That is why, though the role may have all 
the fury of a nightmare, she is not completely in it. To the supreme being (as 
well as to the enlightened devotee) the whole spectacle —the tyranny of the 
demon, the agony of the world, and the coming of the wonderful savior to rescue 
nature, the gods, and mankind —is but a cosmic dream, a convincing yet delusory 
reflex of the force of maya. And though one may watch the goddess make her 
entrance upon the stage of this play in which we are all acting ephemeral roles — 
assuming new masks and garbs at each rebirth —she is never trapped by her act 
as we are by ours. She assumes her important role playfully at one of the supreme 
climaxes of the opera —like someone playing the hero in his own dream while re¬ 
maining aware of the dream character of the entire manifestation. The goddess, 
fundamentally, is unconcerned with her gigantic task. 

Hence it is that in the Durga of Leiden a soft though perceptible undertone of 
irony swings in the attitude of the figure, minimizing this supreme moment in 
the divinity's career on the illusory stage of world affairs; and this irony is hers, 
not ours or the artist's. In the culminating instant of her long and complicated 
battle, in the very act of delivering the coup de grace, she remains shrouded in 
aloofness and unconcern. The peerless deed, which is to redeem the universe, 
will be accomplished: this the silent lips of the firm mouth proclaim. Neverthe¬ 
less, the mask of the face is suffused by a calm, dreamy sweetness: the eyes, half 
closed, as though looking inward, are like those of a quiet sleeper absorbed in the 
serene concentration of a deep vision or, equally, like those of someone som- 
nambulant, enacting a dream in outward gesture and deed. This wondrous para¬ 
dox in the attitude minimizes, almost annihilates, the weight and importance of 
the act, reducing the brutal reality of the depicted blow to a kind of mirage. The 
repose of the aloof sleepy attitude, in spite of the force of the activity displayed, 
tells of the unruffled serenity of the divine being in her supramundane essence: 
tells of the transcendental calm of that higher Self w'hich, when enacting a phe¬ 
nomenal manifestation on the fluid stage of the world (indeed, when evolving 
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this universe, teeming with its creatures and carried on by illusory vortices of 
individual consciousness), puts a veil over its own real nature —the veil of its 
maya. 

The great mother goddess is beyond time and change. As the principle of 
universal procreation, she is by definition precedent to the First-Bom, be this 
god or man. Out of her timeless womb the sphere of becoming proceeds endlessly, 
made up of the hosts of her transient creatures. She is eternal being. When, there¬ 
fore, she condescends, out of compassion, to participate in the cosmic chorus of 
these ephemeral and frail children for the period of one of her manifestations, 
accomplishing deeds second to none, it is only in visible and tangible appearance 
that she becomes part of the phenomenal action; her consciousness of her tran¬ 
scendental nature does not partake of the role that she is required to enact; the 
role transpires in spite of a fundamental unconcern. Like the Buddha, she is fully 
aware of the delusive character of everything that happens in the world. To 
unenlightened beings events cause anxiety: throughout the universe the creatures 
of the goddess feel crushed by the weight of terrible ordeals. Nevertheless, for 
her, the ordeals —even the beings themselves —are but a mirage, bom of her own 
all-powerful maya. 

By definition, as Time itself, the great mother is beyond time and change; and 
she is actually timeless in the history of Indian thought —and in archaeology. The 
various figures through which she has been visualized in the course of the centuries 
are no more than historical projections on the shifting plane of art and symbol of 
man's experience of an unchanging transcendental reality. She is the unimplicated 
source, a supramundane reality from which the universe and all its creatures have 
proceeded. And to the clairvoyant insight of the fervent devotee and perfect yogi 
she visibly underlies and dw'ells within every living being as the secret nucleus of 
its life force, the imperishable kernel shrouded by the layers of its transitory, 
limited and limiting, individuating traits. She is the all-comprising anonymous 
Self beneath the veil of every particularized individual. 

That is to say, the mother goddess—this pre-Aryan feminine personification 
of the life-force of the cosmos and all its beings —personifies the same neutral 
essence that in the Aryan philosophy of the Brahmanical Vedas was named and 
know'n as Brahman. 

Brahman is the sacred power that inhabits the holy Vedic formulae and in¬ 
cantations and dwells w ithin the holy man, the priest. Brahman becomes person¬ 
alized in the wizard and sage, the priest and conjurer, soothsayer and medicine 
man —and, through these, conjures and commands the divine forces of nature 
(which likewise are manifestations of itself) by means of the elaborate traditional 
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rites (which are equally carriers of the power of Brahman). "The offering is 
Brahman,” declares the Bhagavad Gltd; "the oblation is Brahman, offered by one 
who is Brahman, in the fire that is Brahman,” Brahman, the holy power that is 
the essence of all priestly strength, is nothing less than the power of the universe, 
it is present in the complex sacrificial ritual and is the force in every kind of magic; 
it is fostered, strengthened and brought to focus through the routines of the 
priest's sacrosanct daily life, and it is compassed also —even more effectively —by 
the yoga practices of the hermit'-ascetic. Brahman is the ultimate substratum of 
the forces of the universe, and these cosmic forces, in turn, are what are personified 
in the popular religion as divine or demonic bcings.“ 

The concept of Brahman stems from the Vedic tradition of the Indo-Aryans; 
the mother goddess from the non-Aryan Dravidian sphere. But this older feminine 
personification of the universal life-force reappeared in the Brahmanic’-Aryan 
civiU 7 .ationintheformof Uma HaimavatT, Uma "the Daiightcrof King Himalaya," 
who is known also as Parvati, "the Daughter of the Mountain," And the earliest 
known text in which she reveals herself is not the DevJ Mdhdtmya, which we 
have already read, but the Kena Vpanhad, a philosophical treatise in which the 
unyielding attitude of the orthodox Brahmanic tradition first shows itself to be 
breaking down. For whereas, for centuries, the conquerors had clung tenaciously 
to their highly developed cult of sacrificial ritualism, ignoring very haughtily 
the non-Ary an conceptions, in the Kena Upanisad they definitely open the door to 
certain of the native beliefs. Indeed, it is confessed in this text that when the non- 
Aryan goddess manifested herself to the host of the Vedic-Aryan gods, she proved 
herself superior to them all, through her knowledge of Brahman. That is to say, 
a syncretistic juncture of the two antagonistic traditions had already been achieved. 

This legend begins with another of those cosmic crises when the gods, in battle 
w ith their half brothers, the asuras, contending for the dominion of the universe, 
were enabled to win by the power ot Brahman. Ho%vever, these gods had not, up 
to that time, been aware of Brahman; they had supposed that they had gained the 
victory themselves, through their owm strength. Therefore they shouted: "Ours 
is the victory! Ours the glory!" Whereupon the hidden essence of Brahman 
manifested itself before them. 7Tey were unable, however, to recognize its 
mysterious being and it remained an enigma to their self-possessed minds. 

"Brahman," we read in the text, "won a victory for the gods. The gods 
exulted in that victory of Brahman and thought: ‘Ours, indeed, is this victory! 
Ours this glory!* Tlicn Brahman understood their pride and appeared before them, 

Bhagdv&d Gita 4. £4. 
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but they did not know what Brahman was. ‘What sort of specter (yaksam) can 
this thing be?' they asked. They said to Agni [[the fire-god, their messenger, 
the high-priest initiate among them[]: *0 Almost Omniscient One, find out what 
this thing is.' 'Yes,' Agni answered, and he ran to it. Brahman inquired, 'Who are 
your' ‘The famous Agni am I, the Almost Omniscient One,' he replied. Brahman 
said: ‘What power in you warrants such fame?' and the god replied: ‘I can bum 
everything, whatever there is on earth.' Brahman put a straw down before him. 
‘Burn that!' Agni came at it with all his force. He was unable to burn it. He re¬ 
turned to the gods. ‘1 have not been able to find out,' said he, ‘what that specter 
is.' 

“Then the gods said to Vayu [the wind]: ‘O Vayu, find out what this specter 
is.' ‘Yes,' he answered, and he ran to it. Brahman asked: ‘Who are you?' ‘The 
famous Vayu am I, the One Who Moves through the Sky,' he replied. Brahman 
said: ‘What p>ower in you warrants such fame?' and the god replied: ‘I can carry 
everything off, whatever there is on earth.' Brahman put a straw down before him. 
‘Carry that off!’ said Brahman. Vayu came at it. With all his force he was unable 
to carry it off. He returned to the gods. ‘I have not been able to find out,' said he, 
‘what that specter is.' 

“Then the gods said to Indra [their king]: ‘O Worshipful One, find out what 
this specter is.' ‘Yes,' he answered; and he ran toward it, but it vanished before 
him. In that very place he came upon a woman of great beauty, Uma Haimavati, 
the Daughter of the Snowy Mountain. He asked her: ‘What was that specter?' 
She answered: ‘Brahman. Through the victory of that Brahman you attained the 
glory in which you take such pride.' hYom this, Indra knew Brahman.'' ” 

The g(xldess was no initiate in Vedic wisdom; nevertheless, she—not the Vedic 
gods —knew Brahman. And she taught them to know that divine essence, so that 
these three then became the greatest of the gods, “because they were the first to 
know Brahman." ” By this text we see that already at a comparatively early 
period (c. seventh century b.c.) it was the goddess, and not the seemingly domi¬ 
nant masculine divinities of the VYdic pantheon, who was the real knower of that 
hidden, central, holy power of the universe by which all victories are won in the 
unending drama of the world-process. For she herself was that selfsame power. 
She is Brahman, the life-force of the universe that secretly dwells within all 
things.. 

In this episode in the Aena Upanisady where the mother goddess appears for the 
first time in the orthodox religious and philosophical tradition of India, she — 
womanhood incarnate —becomes the guru of the male gods. She is represented 

** Kena Vpani^ad 3. I—I*. I. ^ lb., 4. 2. 
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as their mystagogue, their initiator into the most profound and elementary secret 
of the universe, which is, in fact, her own essence. Brahman and ^akti, the neutral 
and the female aspects of the divine life-force, the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
truths, thus were recognized as fundamentally one. And this identity of herself 
with Brahman is the ultimate secret of the goddess.*® 


i5. The South Indian Bronzes 


A .MONO the many superb feminine figures in the rich treasury of Indian art are a 
number of South Indian bronzes of the late medieval period, representing Parvatl 
and LaksmI and dating from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries a.d. Those 
r/. 415 shown in Plate 415 combine the aristocratic delicacy of the earlier classical 
periods with the perennial popular ideal of feminine beauty. They are images of 
Parvatl. The full-blooded sensuality of the firm breasts contrasts dramatically 
with the slim waists; the forms, rendered with virtuosity and a rare craftsmanship, 
are of an exquisite perfection verging on sophistication. But there is a fine touch of 
conscious preciosity, which will eventually, in the seventeenth century, lead to 
coldness, stiffness, and ossification; one can already feel that the life-force, welling 
from within, is ebbing slowly. The accent has been shifted from the interior life- 
current that swells the delicate forms to the superb outlines confining the figures. 
The plastic values have been achieved, not through a stress on the heaving 
mass of life-substance, but through a superb drawing of fascinating contours — 
and this feature is due, in part, to the special requirements and possibilities of the 
Indian craft of casting images in bronze. 

The technique employed was that known in the West as cire-perdue, the “lost 
wax" process. The Indian handbooks of the ancient craft-traditions (treating of 
architecture and the construction of roads, fortresses, tanks, ponds, and locks, as 
well as of sculpture, painting, metalwork, and the other handicrafts), the so-called 
iilf>a-sastra, “the authoritative texts (sastra) of the handicrafts (silpa)/* state 
with respect to the casting of metal images: lohajam sakalam yat tu madhucchistena 
nirmitam, “All metal images are made by means of wax." 

A waxen model (madhucchista-viddnam) having been carefully formed, it was 
wrapped in a thick coat of soft clay kept in shape by wires. The clay was allowed 

*• Compare stt^ra, p. 97, Elditor's note. 
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to harden and the whole was then heated. This fixed the clay but melted the wax, 
which ran away through a channel in the mold, leaving a hollow' into which a 
molten metal could be run through the same channel. The metal having been 
poured, it was allowed to set and cool; the clay wrapping then was removed and 
the resultant figure chiseled and chased to a fine finish. 

According to the ^ilpasastras, the alloy poured into the mold should be an 
amalgam of five metals: copper (the chief ingredient), silver, gold, brass, and 
white lead; these are called “the five metals {pancdloha) In the present prac¬ 
tice the gold and silver are generally dispensed with; instead, ten parts of copper, 
one-half part of brass, and one-quarter part of w hite lead are used. The pancaloha 
figures of South India always are solid, and some of the ^ilpasastras forbid ex¬ 
pressly the casting of hollow forms. In the Ceylonese Buddhist ^ilpasastra named 
after Sariputra (one of the principal disciples of the Buddha himself) w'e read, for 
example: **No images, either of gold or of other metals, should be cast so that 
they are hollow within. The fashioning of hollow images will result within a short 
time in the loss of w ife and wealth and will lead to quarrels and famine." 

Everywhere in India the rational processes of building houses, working images, 
painting walls, etc., were tied up with superstitions of this kind. The hollow image 
was looked upon as incomplete, deficient in substance, devoid of a kernel: liter¬ 
ally a hollow symbol and therefore a fraudulent gift, cheating the god to whom it 
was dedicated. Its empty, unsubstantial character was expected to cause an analo¬ 
gous loss (a lack or gap) in the life of the one w ho made it, bereaving him of wife, 
wealth, and food, as well as of the co-operative sympathy of his fellow craftsmen— 
wherefore the quarrels. Nevertheless, the interdiction itself points to the fact 
that in South India hollow images must have been fashioned; probably not to 
cheapen the product by saving metal, how'ever, so much as to make the figure 
lighter and easier to carry in processions. 

F'or South Indian bronzes belong to the category of “moving images' {cala^ 
murti) or “ceremonial images" {utsava-murti, bhoga-murti), w'hich are carried 
around in processions and festivals —in contradistinction to the “fixed image 
{acala-murti, dhruva-murti), i.e., the liiigam, or the main stone image in the 
innermost cella, in the so-called “womb chamber" {garbha~grha), which is the 
holy of holies and life-center of the sanctuary. Festival images display the various 
aspects or manifestations of the divinity: they are "gifts to the gods" {deva-ddna, 
murti-ddna) and are presented in groups of three {tri-murti-ddna) or four 

•The same formula was used for Siamese Bronres(Calcutta and London, 1916), p. 29, citmg 
bronzes, according to an old treatise. Coomaraswamy, Medieval Sinhalese Art (Broad 

Cf. Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly, South Indian Campden, England, 1908), p. 154. 
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(catur-murti'-dana). And whereas, in the temple, the lihgam or main stone image 
remains as a fixture, the secondar}^ bronze festival figures arc set up in rows, in 
long corridors around the main shrine, or in passages conducting to it, so that 
they form a sculpture gallery in the procession path of the visiting pilgrims. 

North India, in contrast to the South, is familiar to this day with hollow metal 
images. The numerous copper-gilt bronze Buddhist figures from Tibet that we so 
frequently see in museums and private collections are almost always hollow 
pi.eosh (Plate 602b). But there is a good reason for this hollowness — one at least as 
sound as that of the Southern interdict, w hich, as we have seen, w as based on a 
fear that the lack wdthin might diminish the figure's value and cause a correspond¬ 
ing deficiency in the life-substance of the man w’ho made it. The Northern images 
Pi 610 are hollow because they are meant to contain something (Plate 610). 

Every religious image represents the superhuman force of some divinity or 
divine savior, or of one of the tutelary guardians that attend such presences. But 
divine forces are known to exist not only in visible forms —such as can be visual¬ 
ized in concentrated meditation {dhydna) ^but also in oral and WTitten forms; 
specifically, in the magic formulae that evoke and conjure the superhuman beings 
into manifestation. The muttering of such a formula in a silent, continuous repe¬ 
tition of its powerful syllables {japa)^ with or without the help of a rosary, steadies 
the mind bent on visualizing a divinity and summons up the manifestation. The 
formula [mantra) constitutes the spiritual body, as known to the ear and mind, 
whereas the visible, tangible image is the manifestation for sight and touch. 
The two supplement and complete each other; they are parallel revelations 
of the selfsame divine essence, respectively its “name" [ndfnan) and its “form" 
[rupa).*^ For, w'hereas the deity itself is beyond both spheres fundamentally, it 
can be approached only through conceivable, audible, visible, and tangible means. 

The rule with respect to these hollow images, therefore, is that they should 
contain a diminutive manuscript, a tiny scroll, on which an appropriate holy 
formula [mantra) has been written. This is the verbal form of the divinity, as the 
image is the visual. When the statue is finished, the little document is placed 
inside, to the accompaniment of a life-bestowing ritual, and this act has the sense 
of imparting to the figure its spiritual vital essence. Any image that has been 
emptied of this nucleus of its spiritual force is regarded as of no use; it is a hollow 
shell from which the living being, which it should be sheltering, has departed.— 
And the tiny scrolls, by the way, help the archaeologist to identify the subjects, 
since for each demon, savior, and deity there is a particular mantric charm. 

When a hollow' bronze figure is to be cast, first a core of clay is shaped and on 

" Cf. Zimmer, Phtbsophies of India, pp. 23-24. 
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its surface are molded the details of the intended image* This clay core then is 
covered by a layer of wax* Wires are left protruding from the clay core and 
through the waxen layer, like small tags, to serv'e for the fixing of the outer 
cover of clay, which now is wrapped around the wax. The entire construction is 
heated. There has been left an opening at the top and another at the bottom, so 
that when the wax benveen the modeled core and the outer layer liquifies, it flows 
away through the opening at the bottom; liquid metal, poured in at the top, fills 
the narrow space between the outer layer and the inner core, cools, and forms a 
kind of mantle in the form of the sculpture desired. When the clay cover is re¬ 
moved, the inner core is chipped out, and the result is an image that is hollow, 
nearly devoid of weight though made of weighty metal, and ready to receive its 
little paper scroll. Sometimes these hollow statues are hardly more than tin foils 
and as brittle as masks. 

The Tibetan images in copper-gilt bronze represent a colonial branch of a 
Northern Buddhist style stemming from Bengal and Nepal (Plates 5.9S--6T0J), and 
the same art spread from Bengal southw'ard, across the Indian Ocean, to Java. Tl^e 
method of work produced a new form; one inspired more by the art of designing 
than by that of the sculptor in stone, who, with his chisel, chips at a completely 
unpliable material until a figure appears* By pressing the possibilities of this 
technique to the limit (Plates 587-S9I), Buddhist art in Siam produced many 
strange and truly marvelous masterpieces. Some of tlie works, as they have come 
down to us corroded by time and the inclemencies of the climate (having been 
covered by earth for centuries and by the dust of ruins) * are so eaten away that they 
are as frail and brittle as autumn leaves* One of the most impressive —almost too 
fragile to be touched even by the most careful and delicate fingers^ I once saw at 
an exposition of Buddhist art in Paris. It was the mask of a Buddha, in the wonder¬ 
ful style of the Mon-Khmer (Plate 589a). Completely corroded, the metal 
was a grayish green, like the copper roofs of old steeples weathered by the cen¬ 
turies, and the visage was breath-taking in its silence and composure, A Buddha 
face of a definitely Cambodian type, it was an example of Khmer art at its height of 
inspiration —such a thing as India never dreamed of, and yet a perfect response of 
the Khmer genius to the message of Buddhism, which had come from India. The 
frailly of transitory beings, which is at the root of their suffering, has gone into the 
substance of this indescribable face, and has nearly destroyed it* Still, it is diere, a 
brittle foil, wiping out and ignoring the powers of pain and destruction through 
the sublime Indifference and knowing composure of its features* The vision of 
some unknown artist and the ruthless processes of time (executing the sorrowful 
sentence of destruction, from which the wisdom of the Buddha brings release) 
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have collaborated almost equally to give the finishing touch to this Buddhist 
revelation of the meaning and destiny of being. 

After the metal has cooled ‘and the outer clay cover has been removed, the 
graving chisel of the metalworker brings a finish to the piece. Obliterating the 
traces of the wires that passed from the inner core to the outer cover, it polishes 
the surface. Finishing in this way is a kind of designing; the chisel used resembles 
that of an engraver. It does not chip oft' bits of the material like a stonecutter's 
tool but works over the surface with lines and dots. That is why the plastic values 
of such an art, when the technique attains self-conscious virtuosity, become 
antagonistic to the aims and achievements of sculpture in stone. The patterns, as a 
result of endless masterly repetitions, become frozen and tend to ossify, and the 
works assume a character that is really masklike. All life departs. In the end a 
superb hieroglyph, a balanced harmony of mathematical accuracy, is achieved, 
but the life-current has deserted the glittering shell. 

These few examples will suffice to suggest something of the technical back¬ 
ground of the Hindu images in metal —the general conditions and possibilities 
laid down by the raw material itself and by the creative techniques. Inevitably the 
line, the outline, the element of design, tends to acquire major, if not overwhelm¬ 
ing, importance, and the artist is compelled to attend to quite different aims and 
means from those that predominate in a work in stone. The two arts cannot be 
measured by the same standard. Indeed, one of the most impressive facts about the 
aesthetic tradition of India and Indonesia is that in the course of its rich develop¬ 
ment the contrary possibilities of stone and metal sculpture were so well realized 
that the distinctive qualities of both techniques were developed to the limit. 

And so now we can return to the South Indian bronzes and their evidence of the 
evolution of the Indian ideal of feminine beauty. The Ceylonese Pattini Devi of the 
pi. 4 e^ seventh to tenth century shown in Plate 462b is close to the traditional form, 
with its marked contrast of the slender waist against the heavy breasts and 
hips. The goddess, dignified and graceful in this manifestation, represents the 
chastity and virtue of the housewife and mother. Her image expresses fully the 
perennial type of Hindu womanhood — though with a certain dryness peculiar to 
the Dravidian tradition, which accords readily with a work in metal. For in this 
art the human body is not conceived of, primarily, as a mass emerging slowly, 
under hammer and chisel, from the shapeless matter of the rock; it comes into 
form as a kind of engraving imposed on the soft material of a waxen model, there 
being no resistance to the instrument that cuts into wax. And the finishing process, 
in its turn, is a technique like that of designing. It does not shape a formless block, 
but smooths out and covers an already modeled surface (Plate 420). 
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One feels, when looking back from such a late work to the much earlier yaksis 
of the Mathura school of the second century a.d. (Plate 74), that, essentially, the 
general features of feminine beauty have scarcely changed in India through the 
centuries; and yet the type found in other works of the South (Plate 4/6“) is dra¬ 
matically different from that of the North. Tliis cannot be e.xplained as the result of 
a general evolution in the Indian ideal of woman; neither is it a consequence of the 
special conditions and possibilities of the metalwork technique. It derives simply 
from the fact that there is here involved another population (that of Southern 
India), another ethnic group (the Dravidian), and that this race is portraying its 
own women in its divinities. Noses with a markedly thin ridge, long, and set in 
oblong faces; thin, long arms and legs; very slender upper thighs: these are the 
prominent anatomical traits. And the eyes, slightly bulging, in the form of oval 
bubbles, resemble, according to the local metaphor, the eyes of fish. “The Fish- 
Eyed One," MlnaksI, is a favorite epithet of the goddess in South India, cele¬ 
brating this much appreciated detail of beauty. The chief temple at Madura, which 
is one of the most magnificent examples of religious architecture in the late 
medieval period (Plate 448), is dedicated to ^iva and his goddess under her name 
of MinaksT. 

The contour of the hips of the female forms greatly varies in the art of the South, 
sometimes following the traditional outline, emphasizing breadth and weight, 
sometimes exhibiting an extraordinarily slender grace, corresponding to the 
actual, rather delicate and slim figures of the women of the region. Such an image 
as that of the Parvati in Plate 4/6 is striking for the vitality of its refined realism 
and its almost portraitlike vivacity. The hips show no suggestion of the traditional 
ideal and are as remote as possible from the usual type of the North. Consider in 
contrast the yaksi in Plate 75b. The upper part of this pillar-relief once formc‘d 
part of a stone railing around a stupa, probably built in the Kusana-Amaravatl 
period of the second century a.d. It depicts the balcony of a palace in the blissful 
realm of the yaksas, and one sees there a divine couple —inmates of the yaksa 
realm, in amorous dalliance, enjoying the sensual bliss of that paradise. Like 
Kubera, the king of yaksas,^* this sumptuous beauty stands on a crouching human 
vahana. She carries in her right hand the cage of a pet bird, and, laden with rich 
ornaments, wears immense anklets to mark with their tinkling the rhythm of her 
sensual gait. She is “burdened by the weight of her hips and thighs, and bent 
slightly forward with the weight of her breasts." Her walk resembles, according to 
constantly recurring Indian metaphors, “the gait of a swan or of a duck along the 
shore," also the heaving and swelling stride of an elephant as it passes, noiselessly 

Cf. supra, p. +4. 
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and almost nimbly, with its massive form. In the fully blossoming body of this 
goddess of life-force and earthly welfare the characteristics of abundance, fertility, 
exuberance, and sex are emphasized. And yet she is not a mere geometrical 
symbol. She reflects an ideal of feminine beauty that still is evident in the living 
forms of women throughout the North of India. 

The South, on the other hand, has had its own ideal. The figure shown in 
Plate 4/ff of Parvatl, the consort of ^iva, conforms to the traditional mold; 
yet the long, slender limbs pay full tribute to the type of the South. The shape 
and expression of the face are unmistakably Southern, with the long features 
and thin, pointed nose; and when the image is viewed from the rear its departure 
from the traditional Northern pattern becomes still more apparent. One is re¬ 
minded of the dancing girl of Mohenjo-daro, with her delicate, exceedingly 
slender, nearly sticklike legs (Plate 5c). 

This ideal of a delicate slimness, even verging on the bony and fleshless, in¬ 
spired by the particular charm of the actual South Indian type of feminine beauty, 
was carried by the intractable boldness of the Hindu genius to a limit that borders 
on the grotesque in the daring masterpiece of Plate 422, which is among the 
treasures of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. In its 
rigid attitude, stiffness and daring, the figure reminds one, at first sight, of a 
primitive idol; as though an archaic pattern had been rendered with the developed 
skill of a later period. But actually, this piece is one of the most sophisticated that 
India has produced. 

From an agelong, fundamentally pre-Aryan inheritance the artists of the South 
derived a sophistication that keeps many of their most skillful and complex master- 
works from being appreciated by the comparatively simple eyes of Occidental 
art criticism. Indeed, without that broadening of our Western aesthetic standards 
and ability to understand that was effected by the rise of Expressionism at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the parallel awakening of our appreciation 
for the highly stylized and abstract forms of the various primitive and Oriental 
arts, we should not have found it possible to recognize the boldness of this amazing 
image. A wholehearted departure on our part from the classical ideals and con¬ 
ventions that restricted our aesthetic history and understanding until the beginning 
of the present century was required before pieces of this kind could be exhibited 
in public museums —or even in private collections. A symbolic date for this spir¬ 
itual crisis in modern Europe was the period around 1912, when Pablo Picasso 
began showing African figures along with his own abstract and daring works. 

In the South Indian bronze of Plate 422 a radical departure from every sug¬ 
gestion of the Northern pattern, as well as from the neolithic tradition, has been 
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achieved. Or perhaps one should say that this is not a departure, since the Northern 
models seem never to have exercised any influence on the local ideology from 
which this curious and precious piece derives. In Hindu poetry^, and in the sacred 
writings, we find feminine beauty celebrated wnth tiring monotony and in endless 
repetitions, but never with any hint of such an ideal as this. The usual Indian 
description of a beautiful woman is about like the following, chosen at random 
from a religious text celebrating the charms of Radha, Krsna's chief mistress when 
he was a youth among tlie cowdierds, "She possesses solid breasts, great buttocks, 
a narrow waist. She is bending with the very weight of her buttocks, solid loins, 
and elevated breasts. Her nose puts to shame the beak of the prince of birds;" 
Of all these fair attributes the present figure exhibits only the last^but that to a 
most remarkable, even obtrusive, degree. The otliers have been replaced by tlioir 
opposites. And this brings us to the special meaning of this amazing image. 

Kali is the goddess represented, and she has cymbals in both hands, which 
means that she is paying worship to .some god. But who, we may ask, can be the 
god whose favmr is courted by Kali, as by a devotee? Kali, the Great Goddess, is 
the highest feminine principle in the universe. The answer to the question, there¬ 
fore, must be 5iva Mahade%'a, the Great God, the supreme male. 

In the course of the interminable romance of this cosmic couple there have been 
periods of bereavement and despair; ^iva has even become insane with grief. The 
most notable of such occasions was that following the goddess's sudden death, 
after she had become his bride in the manifestation knowm as Sati.“ Eons later 
she returned to the world as Uma, the daughter of King Himalaya —w’bo is 
known also as Durga and as Farvati, "the Daughter of the Mountain”“and to 
summon ^iva again, the master yogi and cosmic ascetic, from his aloof and abso¬ 
lutely indrawn state of perpetual meditation, she devoted herself to the most 
demanding ascetic practices known to the sages of the meditation groves. Follow¬ 
ing a prolonged period of glowing concentration (tapas), she proved herself to be 
diva's matcin her intense spiritual force reached, touched, and finally moved him. 
And it is the climax of this ordeal, w'hen she was dried and shriveled to the very 
bones, that we behold in this tender work of South Indian art. 

The reason for Uma's determination to rouse the yogi of the gods from con^ 
templation and bring him to her in lo%^e was that the w'orld w^as being ravaged by a 
demon named Taraka, who could be overcome only by a son of Siva and herself. 
This monster, like others before and following him in the Hindu view of history, 


** Brahma-^^hvirta Parana, Ki^na Janma Khanda, ** Cf. Zimrner, The King and Corpse^ Part H, 
1514 aUhyaya. Oaruda, the tclestial £o1ar eagle, is "Four Episodea fricun the Romance of the God- 
the pritxie of birds. dess." 
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had acquired his power by such severe penances that Brahma, the all-pervading 
spirit of the universe, the impartial witness of the unending struggle for supremacy 
tliat is everlastingly waged between the demons and the gods, had been forced at 
last to grant his wish. Whereupon Taraka had demanded the boon of invulner¬ 
ability. And the wish had been granted; but with a limitation. Brahma said: "No 
living beings endowed with a body are exempt from death. Choose therefore your 
death; let it be by the hand of the one you fear the least.” And the demon had 
answered that he would choose to die by the hand of an infant seven days old; for 
he thought: ”What infant of seven days could kill me Whereafter he set forth 
to conquer the universe, driving tlie gods from their thrones and realms; and 
because of his virtual invulnerability none could withstand him. 

Taraka established his tyrannical empire and enjoyed the riches of the universe, 
even presuming to release the gods after he had overthrown them. "Go,” said he, 
"where you please! The universe is your prison. You cannot escape; you cannot 
oppose my will.” Jndra, the king, and all the other deities, were roaming over the 
surface of the earth like vagrant beggars, or like destitute monarchs in exile, 
while impudent Taraka sat on high, on Indra's throne. 

Filled wltli despair, the gods betook themselves in imjiotent wrath to Brahma, 
begging his assistance and advice, but he replied: "The being to kill Taraka does 
not yet exist; for what infant possesses strength enough to kill this demon r What 
parents, moreover, should be potent enough to generate such an infant-hero ? None 
but the Great Goddess could bear the child; no male but the Great God, ^iva 
■Mahadeva, has, through his timeless austerities, stored up the boundless energies 
needed to beget such a being." The gods, tlierefore, began to concentrate on 
the bringing of this divine couple together; and it was a long task, beset with 
difficulties, disappointments, even catastrophes. When it was achieved, there 
elapsed another long period of troubles and discomfiture before the boy-savior 
finally was born, who, on the seventh day of his life, was to rid the universe of 
PI. IS? the monster. {See Plate 137.) 

The goddess was the one who first entered the stage of action, taking birth as 
Uma, the daughter of King Himalaya, out of compa.ssion for the gods and the 
universe. And in this fonn, she longed to become Siva's wife^Just as she had 
longed, eons before, in another period of creation and under totally diffierent 
circumstances, to be diva's bride as Satl, And her problem, again, was that of 
arousing the god from his profound yogic trance; for 5iva, steeped in a continuous 
contemplation of the pure void of his own being, is the archetypal yogi, who cares 
nothing for die world, ^iva cannot be tempted by sensual pleasure, nor by the 
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prospei’t of a blissful married career. It was in vain, therefore, that the gods tried 
to stimulate his passion when the gtiddess came to adolescence. 

L’ma was dwelling in the home of her father King Himalaya; 5iva was in a 
hermitage among the Himalayan peaks. And the gods sent the god of love to 
pierce diva's side \vith his shafts of desire, but the great deity merely opened the 
eye in the middle of his forehead” his third eye—and a flame burst from it with 
the force of a liglitning flash, burning the beautiful body of the sweet god of love to 
cinders. J^iva himself then disappeared and L’ma, the lovely^ maid, wept. But she 
was not to be deterred from her cosmic aim. And so, though her mother forbade her 
absolutely and her father consented only reluctantly, she resolved to gain diva's 
favor through a regimen of prolonged ascetic exercises severe enougli to march 
his own. 

Departing into the mountains, quite alone, without attendants to protect her 
against wild beasts and the other dangers, the beautiful young goddess-princess 
took an extremely rigorous vow and began her work. First she lived on fruits. She 
built four great fires in the four directions and stood in the mid-point among them, 
while the sun with Its merciless rays — the fifth fire—blazed above. That was the 
way she spent the hot season. When the cold came, she entered the ice^njold water 
of the Ganges at Gaiiga-dvara, the holy place where the celestial river breaks 
through the mountain ranges,and tliere stood, neck deep, in meditation. She 
reduced her diet and subsisted on water. She reduced it again and ate only the 
leaves and twigs that the wind tore from the trees. And finally, she gave up even . 
this and lived on nothing. Thus she passed thirty-six thousand years —during the 
hot seasons among the fires and during the cold in the freezing waters of the 
mountain river. And she stood on one leg with iier mind fixed on ^iva, repeating 
silently the magic formula of six s^dlables: Om namah Sivaya: "Om! 1 adore 
Sival” Uma stood and sat in every attitude of yoga; she meditated and conjured 
^iva with her inner fire; and when thirty-six tliousand years had passed, she felt 
that the god might draw near to her and fulfill her selfless w'ish. 

That is the ordeal suggested in this bronze. The body, emaciated through 
merciless fasting, has lost nothing of its juvenile charm. On the contrary, though 
the bones of tlie upper arms, at the shoulders, nearly pierce the skin and the soft 
swelling thighs have been reduced to shanks, the realistic details are suffused by a 
strange grace. There is no touch of hideousness, no appalling, naturalistic bru¬ 
tality in these features. One observes them, and they do not disturb. Rather, they 
convey a sense of spiritual fervor and of the Indomitable inner fire that lias melted 

« Cf. Sii^ra, pp. SS-&S. 
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all natural weakness, all the frailties of the flesh* Each detail bespeaks a steady 
glow of relentless determination that has turned the channiiig vessel of a girEs 
body into an ascetic receptacle of pure, unwavering light. For the time being, the 
physique lias been burnt out by its insatiable passion, a passion transformed into 
limitless patience, conjuring and waiting for the highest god, and able, Anally, to 
break his resistance* Will power, weathering millenniums as tfiough they were 
passing showers; soul-force aiming at ornnipotence and the f'Lilhllment of the un¬ 
attainable: these are what this tiny figure discloses to us through its strange 
features. It represents one of the most characteristic themes of the Indian mythical 
tales —an experience common, moreover, in the daily life of the sages through all 
the periods of Indian civilization; the most fundamental and signiticam attitude, 
indeed, of Indian culture, going back to that remote pre-Aryan antiquity that was 
represented in the seals of Mohenjo-daro.*^ The inhuman character of a fan¬ 
tastically severe, archaic style of yoga practice tliat w^orked througli self-inflicted 
sufferings —physical and psychological agonies going beyond all human (not to 
speak of humane) bounds —gains a truly masterful expression in this tiny South 
Indian form. Most significant is the fact that this ruthless system of passive 
heroism {which was familiar not only to the ancient Hindu but also to the Jaina 
tradition, whereas Buddhism rejected it) should have found its most vivid repre¬ 
sentation in a female fomi. 

There is another small bronze representing Uma during her austerities {Plate 
rt. rRKj 465, above)* It is a work of the Southern school, of the art of Ceylon, and belongs 
probably to the fifteenth century A.D, Here we see the goddess, the fairest of the 
three worlds, W'ithout her regal attire —without necklace, bracelets, or other 
jewelry —wearing only a thin loincloth and her sacred Brahrnanical thread*" Her 
hair is arranged in the manner of the Brahman ascetics, in a knot of matted plaits. 
The delicate body is lean and slim from the prolonged ordeal. But she is sitting in a 
relaxed posture, the position known as “kingly ease" [mjalJia), with one knee 
bent and the other leg hanging to the ground; for at this moment she has just at¬ 
tained the goal of her asceticism. At the conclusion of her long penance, she is 
musing on Siva, who, she knows, wdll come. 

This is one of tiie most touching and graceful of her representations, full of an 
intimate lyric charm. Its fascination lies in the tension between its seeming deli- 


^ Cf, suprti, p. se. 
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cacy and Us boundless strength. The feather-light body is of an unearthly beanty: 
the seemingly frail vessel of an llluniinated soul-force, capable of any sacrifice and 
feat of endurance, it shows woman as the helpmate and mistress, alter ego, double, 
and Self of the male. For Uma is to be the bride of the Great God as a result of 
having matched him in will power and detemtination. And she will fetter her 
husband with her indescribable charm, just as she has conquered him with her un¬ 
relenting force of soul. The simultaneously demonic and enchanting aspect of 
w'omanhood here finds expression* her spirit of daring and conquest, which does 
not stop before any obstacle^ In this image the \vhole life-force of the feminine 
principle is shown concentrating on the most vital task of the woman's career, 
namely^ that of becoming united with him—the great male beings to whom she 
belongs through all times and ages, and who is hers eternally as she is his. 

There is a silent triumph in the utter calm and repose of the goddess's anticipa¬ 
tion of the marriage for which the ivhole universe, with all the gods, is now wait¬ 
ing. Presently 5i%"a, in the guise of a vagrant Brahman ascetic, will appear and 
mockingly subject her to the last trial, inquiring why she is determined to win the 
austere god when she might have chosen some more gentle and charming spouse. 
The Brahman will depreciate ^iva, describing his loathsome, uncanny appearance, 
Siva's body, he \vill tell her, is smeared with ashes from funeral pyres; Siva car¬ 
ries a human skull as his begging bowl, wears hi.ssing serpents for his armlets 
and necklace, dwells in burial grounds, and is clad in a tiger's skin: no one knows 
who Siva's mother was, he has neither relatives nor children, his attendants are 
terrifying specters and howling demons, 

Uma, how'ever, will bid the deluding Brahman be silent and, to atone for the 
offense to ^iva, wdll give the deity praise, not knowing that this mocking Brahman 
is himself the god. And when the Brahman threatens to resume his abuse, Uma 
will try to flee; but he will follow , smiling, and overtake her, give up his mask and 
a.ssume his proper form, conquered by her love. It is the moment Just preceding 
this climax of the romance that we behold in this bronze of Ceylon. 

Kali's austerities constitute one of the most popular themes in the Indian tradi¬ 
tion of mythical tales, and her perfect devotion to ^iva sets the model for the Hindu 
wafe. The concept of her unbending will power, gentle stubbornness, irascibility, 
and easily roused, unfounded jealousy is no doubt derived from the basic ex¬ 
periences of the Hindu male in hajjpy marriage, wdnle the ideal model of marital 
blLss and anguish in India is the sacred bond of the divine couple. 

The South Indian art of founding images in bronze goes back to a great an¬ 
tiquity. There are Buddhist figures from Buddhavani, in the Kistna district, that 
date from the Gupta period (fifth or sixth century A.D.), wTile many fine Buddhist 
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works in bronze dating from the fifth to twelfth centuries have been recovered 
from various sites in Ceylon, chiefly among the remains of a Mahayana monastery 
of about the ninth century in Anuradhapura. By this time a wave of Sivaism was 
sweeping over the whole of Southern India and this gave rise to a school of 
unique distinction under the Coja dynasty (tenth and eleventh centuries a.d.), 
which had inherited the achievements of Pallava stone sculpture (seventh and 
eighth centuries) as well as something that we can attribute only to the deepest 
Dravidian past. 

/>/. ♦//-fH Plates 4/7-4/4 show J^iva Nataraja, the King of Dancers, in his manifestation 
as Nrtya-murti, the cosmic dancer. He is here the embodiment and manifestation 
of the eternal energy in five activities (pafica-kriyd): (1) creation, pouring forth, 
unfolding {srsti), (s) maintenance or duration [stfiUi), (s) destruction or taking 
back [samhdra), (4-) concealing, veiling, hiding the transcendental essence be¬ 
hind the garb of apparitions (tirobhdva), and (5) favoring, bestowing grace 
through a manifestation that accepts the devotee {anugraha). The god is dancing 
on the dwarfish body of the demon Apasmdra purusa, “forgetfulness, loss of 
memory"—called in Tamil iMuyalaJea—who represents ignorance, the destruc¬ 
tion of which brings enlightenment, true wisdom, and release from the bondage 
of e.xistences. 

diva's upper right hand carries a small drum, shaped like an hourglass; for 
sound was the first element to evolve in the unfolding of the universe, sound be¬ 
ing the characteristic of ether (according to the Indian view), which is the most 
subtle form of cosmic matter. The upper left hand, in ardhacandra-mudra (the 
half-moon gesture), bears a tongue of flame: the element of the final destruction 
of the universe. Thus in two of the hands are symbolized the balance of creation 
and destruction. The lower right hand, in abhaya-mudrd (the fear-not gesture), 
bestows protection, while the lower left, in \he gaja-hasta posture—imitating the 
outstretched trunk {hasta) of the elephant (gq/j)—points to the lifted foot as the 
refuge or salvation of the devotee. This foot should be worshiped, in order to gain 
union with the god and therewith enlightenment; for whereas the right foot, 
planted on the back of the demon Forgetfulness, symbolizes Siva's world-creative 
driving of life-monads into the sphere of matter, the lifted left symbolizes their 
release. The two feet thus denote the continuous circulation of consciousness into 
and out of the condition of ignorance. 

The ring of fire surrounding the figure (prabhd mandala) symbolizes the dance 
of nature [prakriti), which is the life-process of the universe and its creatures, 
and within which there is taking place eternally the dance of the prime mover, the 
Lord God. According to the ascetic Hinayana Buddhist doctrine, this dance of 
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nature is to be extinguished. According to the ^ivaite view, on the other hand, 
it is not different from the dance of wisdom-knowledge, since it is itself a reflex of 
the transcendental being of God. 

The whole form, finally, may be read as the mystic syllable OM or AUM, 
which in the DevanagarT alphabet is written sff or 3 >, and which is the totality 
of the world and psyche in the four states of awareness known as ( 1 ) being awake, 
(2) being in dream, (s) being in dreamless sleep, and (4) being reintegrated in 
the pure, transcendental essence of divine reality. Each of these four states is 
expressed in one of the four parts of AUM: respectively in a, u, m, and the fol¬ 
lowing silence.^* 

We have already noted the resemblance of the posture of the Dancing ^iva to 
that of the dancer of Harappa. The probability of an actual connection is great, 
since the Dravidians were in possession of the Deccan centuries before the 
Christian era. Linguistically they seem to belong to the Turanian group who oc¬ 
cupied southern and eastern Persia in pre-Aryan times. The historical perspective 
that opens is prodigious; for the roots of this group are lost in the deep neo¬ 
lithic, while its branches, broadly proliferated, show their forms among the danc¬ 
ing tribesmen of Oceania no less than among the Basques of the western Pyrenees. 

We may conclude our study of the South Indian bronzes with the words of 
Auguste Rodin on the Dancing ^iva: 

“Epanoui dans la vie, le fleuve de vie. Pair, le soleil, le sentiment de Petre est 
un d^bordement. C’est ainsi quo nous apparait Part de PExtreme-Orient! . . . 

“La divinity du corps humain a obtenue i cette epoque, non parce qu’on 
dtait plus pres des origines, car nos formes sont demeurees toutes pareilles; mais 
la servitude de maintenant a cru s’emanciper en tout; et nous sommes ddsorbites. 
Le gout manque . . . 

“L'ombre va de proche en proche, travaille le chef-d'oeuvre, lui donne ce qui 
charme: la morbidesse profonde venant de Pobscur, cet endroit ou elle reste si 
longtemps . . . 

“Elies sont admirables ces deux mains qui s^parent les seins et le ventre. Ce 
geste peut lutter pour la grace avec celui de la Venus de M^icis, qui defend ses 
charmes par les bras, tandis que le Qiva semble se proteger par Ping^nieux geste. 

“Ces jambes aux muscles allonges ne contiennent rien que la vitesse. 

“Les cuisses rapprochees, double caresse, jalouses enfermant le tendbreux 
mystere; le beau plan d'ombre rendu plus marqud par la lumiere des cuisses. . . . 

Editor's note: Compare the form of the Devana- elucidation of the symbol OM (also written AUM, 
gari letter with that of the dancing image. One since, in Sanskrit, 0 is analyzed as a compound of 
hears the sound OM, which is the sound of the a and «), see Zimmer, Philosophies 0 / India, pp. 
universe, while contemplating §iva. For an 372-378. 
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*‘La pose est connue, selon les artistes^ mais il n'y a nen de coTiimtin; * , , il y 
a la nature, et si loin! 11 y a surtoiit ce que les uris et les autrcs ne voient pas: les 
prolbndeurs inconnues, le fond de la vie. Dans Telegatice, il y a la grace; aii-dessus 
de la grace, il y a le modele; tout va plus loin, on Tappclie doux, mais c'est 
piiissamment cloux! Alors les mots manquent * » . 

‘*Ces levres comme un lac de plaisir que bordent les narines palpitantes si 
nobles. 

"La bouche dans les humides d£*Iices ondule, sinucuse comme un serpent; les 
ycux fermes, gonHes, fermes d'une couture de dis. . . . 

"Le tranquille beau temps de ces yeux; le tranquiile dessin; la tranquille joie 
de ce calme. , . . 

"Ces yeux dessincs purement comme un email precieux, » * » 

"Boucbe, antre aux plus donees pensecs, mais volcan pour les fureurs. . . * 

“Pour toiqours^ la vie entre ct sort par la boucbe, comme les abeilles rentrent 
et s or tent continuellement; douce respiration parfumee,"^^ 


6 . The Tantric Influence 


In such feminine figures as those of the South Indian bronzes described above 
there has been attained a complete independence from traditional patterns. The 
spiritual force of the subject has almost dissolved the bodily frame from within, 
transforming it into a manifestation simultaneously of spiritual energy and of 
passionate feeling. This complete release from the mold that had determined the 
evolution of the feminine figure during the period of early Buddhist art, and 
w'hich liad been derived from a remote neolithic age, produced a Rowering of aL 
most incredibly^ vigorous schools, ^vhose power of expression was no less master¬ 
ful in the virtuosity of their craft than manifold in the teeming spectacle of their 
creations. 

w. 5^26 'Fhe figure represented in Plate S22h is a tree-goddess, from the eleventh or 
twelfth century a.d*, showing a transformation of the popular motif from static re¬ 
pose to dynamic expressivity. The dmnity stands with crossed feet, in the tradi¬ 
tional posture of a tree-goddess, lifting one foot a little to give her tree the kick 

Augvste Rodin. AnandaCoomarasivamy, E. B. HavelF and Victor Goloubew, 

Saiiptur^s Qivaitti (Ars A^iatioa, [II; Brusseb and Parts, I9i2l), pp. S-IS. 
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with her heel that will impart to it her life-force (portions of the foliage are visible, 
though mutilated, in the corners above); yet she neither kicks the tree nor grasps 
the branch. These traditional acts, which formerly gave the meaning of the atti¬ 
tude,^® have been discarded, as though the mere appearance of the goddess were 
enough to explain her character and function —as in fact it is. For the same princi¬ 
ple of growth and burgeoning as the plant world makes manifest, the Indian artists 
of the Tantric period recognized in the flourishing of the human body. Moreover, 
through a projection upon the plant world of the inner physical experiences of the 
human organism in its maturation and in the acts of love, a sense of intrinsic 
kinship with the plants was achieved. The initiations of sensual delight were con¬ 
ceived as bestowing on mankind a secret wisdom, by virtue of which the silent 
joy-in-being of the vegetable realm could be sympathetically understood. Hence in 
figures such as this, the eloquence of nature was rendered, not in the way of al- 
legory or symbol, by analogy or by a conventional sign, but directly, in an im¬ 
mediate manifestation. The artists even drew into life the matter of the cold stone, 
which also, though in a manner more subdued, participates in the general festival 
of being. For the whole cosmos —according to the Indian view —is animate. All 
spheres are pervaded by the one current of being. 

Plate 38 S is an image of Ganga, the goddess of the Ganges. This late specimen pi. sss 
of Bengalese art is a work of the twelfth century, in the style of the Sena dynasty, 
carved in black steatite —which is the main material used in Bengal for sculpture. 

In that province the Ganges is a goddess of outstanding rank, holding a position 
far above her sister goddess, the Jumna, and logically so, since the Ganges is the 
principal artery both of fertility and of transportation throughout Bengal, w hereas 
the Jumna belongs to Northwestern India. Yamuna, the Jumna, flows past 
Mathura, the chief center of Krsna's life story and cult, and merges with the 
Ganges at Prayag (Allahabad), long before the joined waters enter Bengal, 
through which they flow together to the sea. 

The reason given by the Bengalese people themselves, however, for holding 
the Jumna in lower esteem than their own river is based on mythology, not 
geography. In the later popular tradition the goddess Yamuna became con¬ 
founded with a very old mythological figure. Yarn!, whose name means the “she- 
tw'in"; the “he-twin,'' Yama, her brother, having been the first man and Yarn! 
the first woman. They were the two halves of that mythical primordial human 
hermaphrodite which, in the Greek tradition, as rendered in the allegor)' of Plato's 
Symposium, was split asunder by Zeus. Yama appears also in ancient Iran, as the 
first mythical king of Persia, Yima. In Firdausi's Shah Namah, the national 

•• Cf. supra, pp. 71 -72, 76, and 80. 
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Persian epic, we are told that Yiina was sawed in two like a piece of wood —which 
again is a variation of the severing motif known from Plato's Symposium. In 
the Greek version, it will be recalled, the gods split the primordial hermaphrodite 
into a male and a female being; which is why there are men and women in the 
world, each searching for its missing half.” That, moreover, is how Eros came 
into existence; for Eros is the love and desire of the separated sexes for each 
other. And that, finally, is why one feels happy and definitely content when one 
has found the missing half and is united with it in love and marriage. 'I'he two 
portions embrace and thus reconstitute that being —the primordial hermaphrodite 
— whom all the gods feared because it seemed to them too perfect. The gods 
severed it to weaken it, and they set the halves apart so that they should be com¬ 
pletely occupied with the task of seeking each other, each looking for its lost mate, 
its other half, obsessed with longing and riddled with desire until the reunion is 
effected and the two are absorbed in the long-desired delight. 

1 his mythological hermaphrodite of the beginnings of time is found in the 
Vedic texts as well as in the Persian and the Platonic. 'Phe parted Vedic twins are 
Yama and Yami. And there is a metrical dialogue, a sort of ballad consisting of 
entreaties and refusals between them, in which the female attempts to seduce the 
male and persuade him to sexual intercourse and marriage. Yama shrinks from 
the sin of incest, however, and so Yaml's desire remains unappea.sed. Yama dies 
and ascends to heaven, and there, as the first deceased mortal, becomes the king 
of the realm of death.” 

Since the people of Bengal associate the river-goddess Yamuna with Yarn!, the 
“she-twin" of the first couple, who was filled with the sinful desire of incest, they 
regard her as inferior to the stainless goddess Gaiiga. And yet the two are com¬ 
monly represented in Bengal side by side, as elsewhere in India, frequently as fe¬ 
male door-guardians {dvdrapalas) flanking the entrances of Hindu sanctuaries. 
In popular worship, the representation of the goddess Gaiiga by means of un¬ 
baked clay images wrought especially for each ceremony and at the end of the 
ser\ ice thrown into the river to dissolve still plays a role in daily household life — 
particularly among the peasants, who depend for their rice crops upon the bounty 
of the stream. 


Kditor’s notf: The reader will also recall, 
however, that Plato modified the traditional theme 
(which the Hebrews rendered, by the way, in the 
myth of Adam’s rib) by positing three types of 
primordial being, not one: a male-male, a male- 
female, and a female-female, the most worthy, 
'hecause the most manly,” being the male-male. 

“ In his origin Yama belonged to heaven; for he 


was the son of the sun-god Vivasvant, “He wIk) 
irradiates in all directions.” Yama's patronymic 
epithet Vaivasvata, “descendent of Vivasvant," 
corresponds precisely to that of his Persian counter¬ 
part in the old Zarathustrian tradition of the Avesta, 
who is knowTi as Yima \lvanghusha, Yima the 
Brilliant, the son of Vlvanghvant. 
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The Sena period, to which the steatite image of Plate 385 belongs, was pre¬ 
ceded by the Pala, an era fertile in rnasterworks. During the eighth century the 
Pala dynasty put an end to an interlude of chaos and anarchy, and thereafter se¬ 
cured peace and prosperity for a long spell through a firm but benign rule. The 
artists of the period both preserved and transformed the heritage of the preceding 
Gupta period, establishing jDattems that \vere to inspire the finest eras both of 
Javanese and of Nepalese art”-even reaching, througli Nepal, to Tibet. 

In this image of Ciaiiga the new quality can be felt. Tlie figure is completely 
Bengalese in conception, sentiment, and technical skill —a revelation of vitality 
and sweetness, youth and beauty, such as the artist beheld about him e%^ery day in^ 
the Bengalese maidens and young matrons. The goddess is a vision of health and 
wealth, prosperity and abundance, dignity and prowess: the boons besto%ved by 
tlie Ganges. The gentle ripples of the swiftly flowing, gigantic stream, wdiose 
surface is animated by a light breeze, play over the torso. And the river's power to 
bestow prosperity and wealth is indicated by the rich diadem framing the god¬ 
dess's forehead and fastening her abundant chignon, by the necklaces encircling 
her neck and descending between her breasts, and by the rich ornaments and chains 
of her girdle and loincloth. For the Ganges is the true source of the health and 
wealth of the Bengalese people. It is actually divine grace, flowing in a liquid, 
tangible form to the very doors of the inhabitants of the province, spreading 
fertility over the rice-growing country and washing aw^ay the stains of sin from 
those devotees who, in their daily morning rituals, immerse themselves in her 
holy water. She represents, therefore, both joy in this life on earth and hope for 
the life to come: hence she is styled "The Mother Who both Bestows Happiness- 
and-Prosperity {sukkulH) and Secures Salvation Hereafter (moksadd)/* By re¬ 
moving all sins and impurities from tlie one whose ashes or remains are com¬ 
mitted to her waters she brings him to a blessed rebirth among the gods in the 
realm of celestial bliss. Indeed, ^iva himself sings a hymn in her praise: 

She is the source of redemption. . . . By the mere contact of a wind charged w-ith 
her vapor, the heaps of sin accumulated by a sinner in the course of millions of births 
arc destroyed. . . ♦ 

As fire conssumes fuel, so this stream consumes the sins of the wdeked. The sages 
mount the staircase of the Ganges, go higher than the high heaven of Brahma himself, 
ride on a chariot free from danger, and come to my domain. 

Sinners dying, through the grace of God and as a result of karma, on the w-aters of 
the Ganges are released from all sins and acquire my form. They become the best of the 
attendants of Siva and dwell by his side. Becoming like unto me in form, they never die, 
not even on the day of the dissolution of the universe. Moreover if the dead body of a 
person falls into the water of the Ganges, that person abides with Vijfnu for as many 
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years as there are pores in the skin of his body . . . and if a man starts on an aus¬ 
picious day to go to bathe in the Ganges, he will dwell cheerfully in Visnu's heavenly 
world, Vaikuniha, for the number of years commensurate with the footsteps of his 
journey." 

In the refined realism of this Sena masterpiece no trace survives of the archaic 
ideal of feminine beauty that was already discarded in the Gupta period. I’he 
young goddess stands in graceful solemnity and benign repose, clad in her festive 
attire and rich jewels, much as a Bengalese bride on the supreme occasion of her 
wedding ceremonial, or like some happy young housewife able both to procreate 
new life for the family lineage and to manage a large household teeming with 
affairs. The loveliness of the actual women of Bengal has replaced an old con¬ 
vention. Art has been clarified and resynthesized in terms of a new ideal. A 
meaningful balance and a perfect harmony have been attained between the earthly 
material from which the image has l)een made and the concept that it symbolizes. 
The earth-bound, idyllic self-possession of prosperous Hindu peasant life " has 
been blended devoutly with a symbolic rendition of the divine energy that per- 
V" vades and constitutes the universe, sustaining all living creatures. A harmoniza¬ 
tion of the temporal and eternal, as well as of the human and cosmic, lias thus 
been attained. 

PI. 333 The relief in Plate 323, the head of which has been destroyed, seems to me to 
be the finest rendition of the Hindu conception of womanly beauty among the 
stone remains of North India. It belongs to the tenth century a.d. and has been 
tentatively identified and labeled as Rukmini, one of the chief wives of Krsna, 
the warlike folk hero and world savior revered as the ninth of the ten avatars of 
Visnu. There may e.xist similar figures that 1 do not know, which show clearly 
their title to the name RukminT; or perhaps this figure has been so labeled only 
^ because none of the familiar emblems and traits of any other divinity or legendary 
woman can be found in it. In any case, ignorance of the subject detracts nothing 
from the simultaneously calm and dashing spell that the relief lays upon the be¬ 
holder. The woman is remarkably tall, and in this respect shares the dignity and 
grace of the statues of the river-goddess from the Rastrakuta period in the temple 
PI. 319, 320 of Kailasanatha at Elura (Plates 219, 220)\ as in most Indian female images, 
the form is nude to the waist. From the hips down it is clad in a diaphanous muslin 
garment that enhances the delicate contours of the long slender legs, while the 
metal ornaments of the rich girdle fastening this garment, descending along the 
thighs, contrast superbly with the iniKxrent smoothness of the limbs. The main 

“ Rrahmavaivarta Parana, Krsna Janma Kha^a ^ Prosperous, that is to say, as it was in the 
34, 13-40. Gupta, Pala, and Sena periods. 
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impact, however, is made not by the proportions of the figure, but by the subtle 
and detailed interpretation of its animate surface. The artist's chisel has glided 
caressingly along this living organism, everywhere halting to record the in¬ 
finitesimal form of some subtle nuance. The relief, indeed, is not based on sensa¬ 
tions of the eye, though the eye is invited to enjoy it. Such an intimate knowledge 
of the female body could not have been derived mainly from the observation of a 
standing model or from a recollection of primarily visual impressions. It is the 
product and expression of the sense of touch: of a devoted familiarity and ex¬ 
perience in love, from which an efflHrtive intuition has been derived of the secret 
of the inner life announced in the beauty of the forms. 

To render such a living contour map, the artist started from within: from the 
hidden well that, according to Hindu philosophy, sends life surging outward to 
create and sustain the masses and the limbs. He began, that is to say, with the in¬ 
tangible life-force [sakti), which is ever evolving and transforming itself into the 
phantasmagoria of the visible universe {mayd)y ever creating and sustaining the 
macrocosm and its microcosmic part and counteri)art, the human organism. He 
did not become lost or entangled in details. The whole figure was treated simul¬ 
taneously; each nuance, every line, voiced the one impulse of life and the subtle 
bliss of being. One feels a current of life in these delicate yet vigorous forms; 
there is a movement going on without pause underneath the gently heaving sur¬ 
face. The simple and universal fact of the life-process maintaining and refreshing 
the organism every minute of the day and night is rendered visible in this piece to 
a degree difficult to match in any art outside of the Indian sphere. 

Such living forms are suggested to the Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy 
that is intrinsic to his religious and philosophical tradition; for the worship of the 
life-force pouring into the universe and maintaining it, manifesting itself no less 
in the gross matter of daily experience than in the divine beings of religious vision, 
constitutes the very foundation of Indian religious life. According to this doctrine, 
which was particularly influential in the great periods of Indian art, release from 
the bondage of our normal human imperfection can be gained not only through the 
world-negating methods of asceticism {yoga), but equally through a perfect j 
realization of love and its sensual enjoyment {bhoga). According to this view, 
which has been eloquently expressed in the so-called Tantric symbols and rituals 
of both the Hindu and the Buddhist traditions,” there is, intrinsically, no an- 
tagonism between and bhoga. T he role played by the guru, the spiritual 

guide and teacher, in the stem masculine disciplines of yoga is taken over in the 
initiations of bhoga by the devout and sensual female helpmate. 1 he initiating 

“ These are discussed in Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 552-602. 
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woman plays the part of ^akti while the male initiate assumes that of ^iva, and 
both attain together to a realization of the immanence Avithin tliemselves of the 
con substantiality of the Goddess and the God. 

These 'l antric rites have not only been misunderstood and grossly misrepre¬ 
sented by Western critics, but have also been systematically disparaged as 
"teachings of the left-hand road” (vdma-marga) by the Indian partisans of the 
way of yoga. Undoubtedly they have been at times abused and degraded by people 
seeking pious pretexts for a complicated sex life. Nevertheless, throughout the 
first niillcnnium a.D. they were a basic element of normal Indian experience. 
During that period “ both Buddhism and Hindu isrn were transformed by the rites 
and ideals of this discipline, and its joys were depicted as a matter of course on the 
fai^ades of temples. Apparently it was something that had emerged from the depth 
of an agelong popular tradition going back to primitive times. 

The subtle sensuality and spiritual voluptuousness of the Hindu relief shown in 
pt. 5 S 3 Plate 323^ in its delicate knowledge of the inner secret of the cliarm of this 
woman's form, derive directly from the religious and philosophical background of 
the Tantra, and its particular qualities can be appreciated through contrast if it is 
confronted with any comparable art work of the Greek traditionr for example 
(chosen at random), the Daughier ofJv'iobe, from the third century a.D,, which is 
PL now in the Museo delle Termc at Rome (Text Plate lilS). To analyze these two 
works with a view to announcing a decision between them as to which is the 
superior would be nonsensical and unjust. Simply confronting them, however, one 
realizes how divergently— even antagonisticallythe experience of the human 
body and the interpretation of feminine beauty liave been expressed by the Hindu 
and the Creek. The Hellenistic piece forms part of a group of the seven sons and 
daughters of Niobe, showing them in attitudes of fright and agony as they are 
struck by the invisible arrows of Artemis and Apollo. Niohe, boasting of the 
number of her children, had challenged the pride of Leto (the mother of Artemis 
and Apollo) because the goddess had borne only tw^o; and the deities had taken 
quick revenge, Tliis is a chapter from the Greek book of the mythical conflict of the 
gods against tkanism, 

1 he daughter of the mortal woman has suddenly dropped to fier knee, struck 
in the back by Apollo's invisible shaft, and the next moment she will fall to the 
ground, never to rise. Her btxly tightens under the grip of pain; she throw's back 
her head and twists her fiands to the wound. The extreme tension of the girls 
vital power and the vigorous display of her juvenile charm are rendered the more 

** The Tantric period, so named after the Tantr^s, the basic books of 

revelation in which the doctrines were annoLinced. 
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emphatic by the hopelessness of the struggle, A supreme moment of the contest 
between life and death having set the stage, the Greek artist utilized this dramatic 
climax of life's agony to underline the bloom of youth, which is here fully and 


divinely animate, yet already gone. 

There can be no question about the masterhd conception and execution of the 
piece, any more than about the vast difference that sets it apart from all Hindu 
representations of the womanly form. Though swelling from within with life, 
heaving with youth and pain, what this work renders is the visible and tangible 
aspect of the female body, not the mysterious operation of the life-current and 
life-saps \vithin. Greek art was derived from experiences of the eye; Hindu from 
those of the circulation of the blood. Greek sculpture developed to its acme of 
perfection through a portrayal of the handsome athletic bodies of the attractive 
boys and youths who won prizes for wrestling and racing at the national religious 
contests at Olympia and elsewhere; Hindu, on the other hand, in its great period, 
rested on those intimate experiences of the living organism and mysteries of the 
life-process that derive from the inward awareness gained through yogic ex¬ 
periences—and simultangously^d a definitely het e rosexual flavor, distilled and 
refined to a subtle enchanting fragrance. Whereas the Indian Tantric realization, 
"when each is both," brings the Indian art work forth from within, like a gesture 
of life, the Greek beatifying vision, taken in through the eye and re-rendered with 
the chisel without having become integrated into the artist's bodily experience, 
remains a blessed sight, empirically viewed. 




7. The Jaina Style 


Jaina art shared in the development of technical skill that characterized the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods, yet remained widely aloof, essentially, from the 
aims and achievements of the Hindu works of the Golden Age. There is a ma¬ 
jestic Jaina sanctuary among the rock-cut monolithic temples of Elura, dating 
from about SOO a.d., which represents the celestial abode of Indra, king of the 
gods; and here it is obvious that the wonderl'ul achievements and transformations 
of the Hindu style, which can be followed in the Calukyan art of BidamT, the 
Ra.strakutan of Elephanta and Elura, and the Eallava at Mamallapuram, bad been 
allowed to pass unnotieed. A great technical skill, much patient labor, and a 
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painstaliing accuracy are evident in these solid and heavy pillars, hewn out of the 
N MS rock (Plate £45), and much care for exact detail is sfiown hi the foliage of the 
tree overshadowing the bulky figure of Indra seated upon his elephant. And yet 
a lack of imagination, as well as of lightness and spirituality, is evident in this 
dignified though clumsy style, the moment it is compared with the celestial visions 
at BadamT, the spiritualized sensuality of the flying gods of the Descent of the 
Ganges, or the m 3 ^stenous voluptuousness and intimate experience of the inner 
life-process so wonderfully rendered in multitudes of other Hindu figures of the 
seventh to tenth centuries a.D. In contrast, there is here a puppetlike rigidity 
and an almost primitive bareness — and these traits remain characteristic of Jaina 
sculpture in all its periods. 

The complernental niche, exhibiting a statue of Indram, Indra's wife, the queen 
ri. MS of the gods {Plate £45), is from the same period and executed in the same style. 
There is an impressive three-dimensional realism about the clear contours and 
ornaments of the bulging columns, emphasizing the vigor and solid resistance of 
the rock. Intentionally, the stone has not been transmuted into living, breathing, 
or mysteriously floating matter, as in the pillars of the subterranean Siva temple at 
Elephanta, but has been allowed to retain its mineral nature; for the utterly 
realistic, materialistic-ascetic doctrine of Jainism rejects the Hindu experience 
of the world as maya. The world, according to the Jaina view, is not a phan¬ 
tasmagoric transformation of the spiritual principle (brahman), but an all-too- 
solid disposition of full and heavy matter, from which it is the destiny of the 
spirit to escape by asceticism. Even the realms of tlie gods, the heavenly worlds 
that rise one above the other in the lofty cosmic skyscraper, belong to the material 
rcalmr they are of a substantiality more subtle indeed than the gross materials 
of earth, yet equally distinct from^and inferior to^ the crystalline luminosity of 
spirit. And this absolute unregeneracy of all matter, even of the subtle matter of 
heaven, is what is rendered, intentionally, in the ponderous inflexibility of the 
Jaina works of art. 

In the present piece, the tree above the head of Indram is a “wishing tree*' 
{kaipa-ijha}t one of those heavenly trees that fulfill any desire, instantaneously 
granting, through their fruits, every wish. Such plants abound in the plea.sure 
groves of Indra*s paradise. And as we look at the foliage of this one we can all but 
hear the relentless pounding of the patiently laboring artist chisels, carving leaf 
after leaf and respecting, with prosaic devotion, each minute detail. Indram sits in 
p{. 4<nid almost the same posture of ease as Parvatrs in the tiny bronze of Plate 46'£iZ. I'be 
great queen is of a graceful appearance, but massive; for the image, under its 

Cf. Zimmer, PftiioFo/)hies of pp. ] 81^79. 
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polishocl and shining surface^ has preserved the full weight and substantiality of a 
solid stone. Such a rendition is a far cry from the nimbleness and aerial charm of 
divinities in the Raspakuta and Pallava styles. The life-force has been expressed 
through bulk and substance, through a massiveness, and not through the onflow 
and pulse of an inward life-current building and nourishing blooming forms. There 
is about this goddess a fine stateliness, and a sense of the beatitude of the anlmalic 
life of nature, but no bint that she is a queen of gods, dwelling in a spiritual sphere. 

Likewise Indra, her spouse, the king of the gods, wlio from ttie Jaina point of 
view is but a minor superhuman, is in Plate 242 rendered as a kind of super-raja, m. 
vigorous but dull, completely retained in the meshes of ignorance. 

The statues of the Jaina saviors, on the other hand, those Passage-Makers 
(tJrt/iMiiaras) who have broken the way tliat leads beyond life and heavenly 
beatitude to the crystalline stasis of absolute perfection, shine forth with a 
transcendental purity and aloofness (Plates 245, 247, and 3S9), For the essence «7, 

of such released and isolated beings transcends by far the sphere of the god indra, 
who, fundamentally, is regarded as but a mighty and benign ruler in the lower 
middle stratum of the celestial hierarcliy, dwelling in a middle story of the tower- 
apartments, not very far above the terrestrial plane. The techniques 
employed for the depiction of 'nrthahkaras cannot be applied to Indra, the mere 
king of gods. 

Yet even in the .saviors we note the characteristic Jaina rigidity. These ab¬ 
solutely perfected beings liave purged themselves of all idiosyncracies-all those 
charming specifications and limitations that make for the movement and variety 
of life, 'i'hey have become isolated (kevala), released (mo^sa), beyond history — 
perfect, cold, and aloof. Their blood, moreover, is not red, but white, like milk; 
hence they are of the hue of alabaster, which, together with the rigid symmetry 
and utter immobility of their stance, renders an adequate statement of their 
spiritual aloofness. And they are generally represented, if not seated in a yoga pos¬ 
ture, then standing in the attitude known as dismissing the body {kayoisai^a') 

-rigid, erect, immobile, with arms held stiffly down, knees straight, and the 
toes directly forward. The ideal physique of the Tirthaiikara is compared to the 
body of a lion: powerful chest and shoulders, no hips, slim feline buttocks, a tall 
pillarlike abdomen, and strong toes and fingers, long and well-formed. The chest, 
broad and smooth from shoulder to shoulder, fully expanded and without the 
least hollowness, shows the effect of prolonged breathing exercises, practiced 
according to the rules of yoga. Such an ascetic is termed a "hero” {vTra ), for he has 
achieved the supreme human triunipli: this is the sense of the title Mahavira, 

"the great (ma/uit) hero {vTra)," which tvas bestowed on the Buddha's con- 
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temporar}^ Yard ham an a, the twenty-Jounli and last of these ITHhahkaras, Such 
a saint is also termed Jina^ "the victor/' and his disciples, therefore, Jainas^ 
"the Ibllowers, or sons, of tiie victor." 

Jaina art, then, clings tenaciously to its own archaic tradition, so that whether 
rendering the gods, wlio are tlie lords of the world, or the 'Urthahkaras, who liave 
gained release from the domain of the gods, it remains always rigid and somewhat 
massjAT and bulky. In the handwriting of the outlines and in the building up of the 
body and its surfaces there is a broad and effective generalization, but no subtle 
experience and realization of forms. An almost threatening, dignified heaviness 
outweighs vitality and the work derives whatever vigor it possesses from its 
kinship with popular art —its obvious affinities with the fetishes of the primitive 
+52 layers of the population (Plate The origins of this art reach back, like the 

origins of Jainism itself, to the remotest depths of the unrecorded Indian past. 

In their temple building, on the other hand, the Jainas usually foilowed the 
structural tradition of the Hindu sects. Their temples in Rajputana and Gujarat 
belong to the same period to which we owe the magnificent Hindu monuments of 
Upper India, constructed just before the Muslim invasions of the tenth to thir¬ 
teenth centuries a.d. At that time the sikhara temples of Orissa and the temples at 
Khajuraho were constructed. We shall consider the breath-taking Jaina phase of 
this ridi period in a later chapter.^® 


& The A.rt of Java 


Java had the great good fortune to nurture an art that was a flowering of the 
finest and fairest seeds from the Indian mainland. It was a colonial development, 
first of the Gupta and Pallava styles, and later of the Pala, from Bengal. More- 
OA^r, this fine groAvth, revealing clearly the traditions from which it was derived, 
IxTame, in due course, vitally fused wuth the native impulses of the Javanese 
genius, Avhich is an artistic genius second to none, distinguished by a perfect inner 
balance, a quality of supreme harmony, and a tendency to the lyrical idyl, Javanese 
sculpture is sensitive —exquisitely so —to the forms and nuances of the native 
life. It is the gentle product of a refined realism, fond of the well-known details 
of the plant and animal Avorlds of the island, as well as of all the implements and 


^ fnjrst pp. scs-aes. 
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routines of the Javanese household; and it is definitely touched with humor. In 
this attitude, however, it necessarily failed to appreciate and re-render certain of 
the most vital tendencies of the art and genius of the Indian mainland. 

One finds no signs in Java of India’s deep-rooted yearning for extremes: that 
amazing tendency to go to the very limits of delight and terror, and even to press 
almost beyond them, in the representation both of the wonders of the world's 
sensual charm and of the hair-raising, horrifying aspects of destructive forces. 
Art in Java is a pleasantly balanced outgrowth of harmonizing tendencies. So 
that, w'hereas in the Indian \vorks there is ahvays lurking, just beneath the surface, 
an impulse to upset all balance and drive in a frantic burst of mastery toward 
the mystery of something beyond (something superhuman, or inhuman, that 
dw ells in the nature of man and within all things, and the tension of which gives 
to Hindu visions of the gods and of the universe a quality of incredible magni¬ 
tude), the gentle Javanese productions are deliciously human. That is why they 
could appeal to Western taste in the nineteenth century', when most of the great 
monuments of India were still regarded as grotesque, baffling, strange, distorted, 
and even hideous. 

Before the rise of Expressionism in Germany and France, and the almost simul¬ 
taneous discovery of primitive art as something of value, the appreciation of 
practically all Indian works was rendered impossible for Europeans, both by the 
conventional classicistic ideals that prevented the understanding of even baroque 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and by a squint-eyed Protestant^ Puri tan 
outlook on life, which simply stood piously aghast at the wild display of rlie 
sensual and demonic offered by the Indian revelation. The much gentler character 
of Javanese art, on the other hand, offered almost no shock to this arrogant ap¬ 
proach to all exotic forms. In fact, the lovely sculpture seemed to carry classicism 
itself to a new and surprising fulfillment; for Javanese art, while remaining 
perfectly Oriental, is the most humanized tradition within the Indian sphere, 

Plate 473 shows the mother goddess in her manifestation as Haritu The first 
occurrence of images of this deity, together w ith her male consort Pancika, is in the 
art of Gandhara, in Nortlnvestern India, from the early centuries a.d. (Plate 6'4, 
upper right). She belongs in the pantheon of those popular, pre-Buddhistic di¬ 
vinities who remained favorite objects of worship for many lay followers of the 
gospel, being one of the so-called "seven mothers,” who were patronesses of 
family life. We are told in the Buddhist legend that she was originally a demon^ 
goddess w ho w'ould steal and devour children; but she w as converted by the Bud¬ 
dha and immediately gave up her natural attitude of merciless ferocity. Moved by 
the doctrine of compassion, and in keeping with the paramount Buddhist ethical 
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commandment ofahinisay “not to injure any living being“ (which Is the first com¬ 
mandment also of Jainism and of later Hinduism), she ceased destroying and be¬ 
came a tutelary deity of children, a madonnalike being, surrounded by babies, 
whom she fosters and protc’cts. She is styled a ynkfi in the Buddhist tradition and is 
named, not only HaritI, “the Snatcher," but also Abhirati, a wwd meaning de¬ 
light, pleasure, satisfaction, attachment, and devotion. 

Before her birth as a yaksT* we are told in one account of her,^“ HaritT, or 
Abhirati, had been a herdsman's wife in the city of Hajagrha, which was that 
capital of the kingdom of Magadha where the Buddha was later to pass the greater 
part of his life, cherished and supported, as an itinerant teacher, by the king. The 
name of the city means literally “King's House," for it was the residence of the 
realm, a prosperous and brilliant metropolis. And at one of its numerous festivals, 
the herdsman's wife had been forced to dance while pregnant* She lost her child, 
and thereupon was filled with a passion for revenge so violent that it resulted in 
her rebirth as a malignant demon devoted to devouring the children of the city* 

Tlie people of Hajagrha made offerings of food, perfume, and flowers, with the 
hope of appeasing the ogress; the city was cleansed and redecorated; music was 
played and rites of exorcism were performed; but nothing availed. At last, how¬ 
ever, the tutelary divdnity of the capital made it known, by sending dreams, that 
the only help would be in the Buddha. And so the Enlightened One* who was in the 
city at the time, turned his mind to the problem, enlarged his begging bowl 
miraculously, and hid Haritl's youngest child beneath it. When the yaksi, search¬ 
ing everywhere and distracted by her loss, came before him, he pointed out to lier 
the obvious moral, converted her, and returned the infant. Tlien he promised that 
offerings of food would be made to her regularly in Buddhist monasteries, and 
declared that she w'as to become the protectress of these sanctuaries* That is how 
this mother goddess of evdl portent“an incarnation of the plagues that destroy 
children —was cured of her obsession and admitted to the Order* "We may say," 
Dr* Coomaraswamy remarks humorously, "that having had her complex cured 
by the great master of psychology, she reverts to the normal." 

The Chinese pilgrim T-tsing declares that in the monasteries of India Hariri's 
image used to be painted near the refectory door. She gave her children into the 
Order, but since they were of demonic descent —that is to say, ritually unclean — 
they had to receive their food at irregular hours and it had to be, like tliemselves* 
ritually unclean. She w as worshiped as a giver of children, and was a very popular 
divinit}' in Buddhist India. 

** Ananda K- Cfiomaraswamy, Tahas, Part II Publication 30S&: VVashinglon, 193l), p. A. 

{ Smithsonian Instituiionp Freer Gallery of An, ^ Ib. 
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HaritI thus combined perfectly the three archetypal activities of the Great 
Mother; that of bestowing life, that of fostering and protecting life, and that of 
destroying it. The same three activities characterize the Hindu trinity of Brahma 
the creator, Visnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. The triple character is 
the triple mystery of life itself, with its mutually antagonistic features, wondrously 
balancing each other. Hariti's original character as an ancient mother goddess, 
therefore, can be readily discerned under a thin veil of popular Buddhist legend. 

She is, in fact, identical with ^iiala, the Indian goddess of smallpox, who 
ravishes infants in sudden assaults that cannot be resisted. Such divine demons of 
disease alway.s ha^i^e ambivalent traits; for though they personify plagues and ill¬ 
nesses, and so are evil, they are generally invoked to spare their victims and to 
protect them against their own malevolence. Tliere is an encyclopedia of Hindu 
medicine, compiled by a certain Susruta, which contains a large section devoted to 
children's maladies. Eleven chapters deal with nothing but demons, describing 
their origins and malignant activities, and the means by which they may be con¬ 
jured and propitiated. Ablutions in herbal decoctions, anointings, packings, and 
disinfection by fumigation, are the principal external means of treatment recom¬ 
mended; vegetable drugs with milk, fat, or melted butter constitute the medicines 
for internal use. Tire child is protected also by an amulet. Moreover, an in¬ 
dispensable part of every treatment is the ritual appeasing the malignant monster. 
Offerings must be made to compensate for the prey that it is being entreated to 
release, and the rite culminates with a hymn and prayer, imploring the fiend to 
cast off its wrathful manifestation and show, instead. Its other side —its propitious 
nature— by taking the child that it has assailed under its protection. 

In Hindu legends of the mythical origins of the demons that personify children's 
diseases it appears that some are incarnations of the highest goddess Uma, the 
consort of ^iva, w'ho, as we have seen, is the life-force and the mother of the uni¬ 
verse. Others are manifestations of the goddess Ganga, who, as we have also seen, 
is another manifestation of the life-force. Still others are forms of the Five God¬ 
desses of the Pleiades the foster mothers of that wonderful son of Uml 

and Siva who, when he was but seven days old, killed the tyrant Taraka.*^ All 
the goddesses of disease, that is to say, impersonate aspects of the wrathful, ter¬ 
rible moods of the mother goddess of the w orld; the dark side of the life-process; 
death and destruction, w'hich balance the bright aspects of maintenance, fosterage, 
and birth. 

In this Javanese image, HaritI is depicted in her auspicious, benevolent aspect, 
tending and fostering children, as a kind of Buddhist madonna, exhibiting the 

“ Supra, pp. 117-1 iS. 
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idyllic side of family life. The archaic pattern of womanhood that we studied in the 
earlier Buddhist works of the Indian mainland plays no role whatsoever In this 
representation. That formula had already been discarded in the Gupta and Pallava 
styles from which Javanese art took its start; and yet the slender Indian types of 
womanhood represented in those styles, with their graceful, spiritualized sensu¬ 
ality, seem not to have played an}' significant part, either, in the fashioning of this 
figure, ft derives its form and charm, rather, from an original, unbiased observ^a- 
tion of nature, being based on a refined, idealistic realism, rendering a Javanese 
feminine type. The Javanese atmosphere of life has a quality of ingenuous, candid 
delight, which is evident in this image. So that, though rendering an Indian deity, 
it is definitely Javanese. And it is delicate, though earth-bound, as befits the 
subject. 

The beautiful women who appear in the innumerable relief-panels of the 
gigantic Buddhist monument of Borobudur (erected between 750 and 850 a.d ) 
exhibit the same character. They are strictly nonsymbolic; expressing, rather, a 
Pi 4e3£ refined and graceful naturalism. On the bottom panel of Plate 482, we see the 
women of the young prince Gautama ^akyamuni's seraglio, before his Great De¬ 
parture on the road of asceticism. As the heir apparent to his father*s throne he had 
been living in secular splendor and royal ease, and the women of the palace had 
sought by every means to entertain him with their dancing and singing, to distract 
him from the meditative mood that began to turn him away from their youthful 
charms. The young prince was soon to renounce the worldly life, quit his princely 
residence, and follow the path of austerities that would lead, ultimately, to the en¬ 
lightenment not only of himself but of the world. 

One night, as we are told in tlie Lalttavislarat "The Complete Narrative of the 
Phenomenal Play of the Buddha-form in the Phenomenal World," which is one 
of the great Mahayana biographies of the Buddha, the beautiful damsels, having 
tried in vain to hold their young prince's attention through their bodily charms, 
fell asleep around him. "Then the women's apartment was changed in aspect and 
put in disorder by the gods. And when they had given it a loathsome appearance 
the gods spoke from out the air to the Bodhisattva: ‘How canst thou find 
pleasure herein? Thou dwellest in the midst of a graveyard,' " The Bodhisattva 
looked around upon the whole clutter of his sleeping women and, gazing at them, 
really saw them. “Some with their garments tom away, others with disheveled 
hair, some whose ornaments had fallen off, some whose shoulders were bruised, 
and others with naked limbs and mouths awxy and squinting eyes, some slob¬ 
bering . . etc., etc. The sight moved him to loathing, and he thought: "I do in 

** Supra, pp, 70-7E. 
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truth live in the midst of a graveyard/' Then, meditating on the idea of purity and 
penetrating the idea of impurity, he saw that from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head the human body originates in impurity. At this time, therefore, 
he spoke: "0 hell of living l>eings, with many entrances, O dwelling place of 
death and old age* what wise man, having looked thereon, would not consider his 
own body to be his enemy This shattering view of the seraglio is known as the 
Bodhisattva's Graveyard Vision: for a moment he has visualized the distorted 
bodies of the young women as a heap of corpses. But whereas the text of the 
LaUtavistara dwells at some length on the loathsome features of tlie sight that 
made the Bodhisattva think of corpses in a Hindu funeral place, awakening in 
him an idea of utter impurity, the charming Javanese panel shows only the beauty 
of the sleeping young \vomen. 

On tlie panel of Plate 4S4 is Sujata, the daughter of the village’Chief and pi. 
cow herd, Nandika, This fair young lady, accompanied by her maidservants, ap¬ 
proached the Future Buddha shortly before his gaining of enlightenment and 
offered him a dish of milk-rice. The gods, in a %Tsion, had said to her, at mid¬ 
night: "He for whose sake thou hast made a great sacrifice is about to end his 
penance and partake of good and abundant food. In a former time thou didst pray: 
"May the Bodhisattva* after accepting food from me, attain the highest and most 
perfect wisdom/ Do then what thou hast to do/' On hearing these w'ords from 
the gods, Sujata, the daughter of the village chief Nandika of the village Unibilva, 
hastened to take the milk of one thousand cows, and, after taking off the cream 
seven times, obtained cream of tlie best and strongest. Then she set that cream 
with fresh rice in a new pot on a new stove and cooked it. And when the food 
was ready, she placed it on the ground, strew-ed it witli flowers, sprinkled it with 
perfume, and placing and preparing a seat* said to a slave named Uttara: "Go, 
Uttara* fetch hither the Brahman. I will care for his sweet food/' Then came the 
Bodhisattva to the house of Sujata and he set himself down on the seat prepared 
for him. The damsel offered him a golden bowl, full of sweet food, and this 
thought came into the mind of the Bodhisattva: "Since such food has been offered 
to me by Sujata, I shall surely, this day, after partaking thereof, attain the higliest 
enlightenment:" When he had partaken of the sweet food, the Bodhisattva spoke 
to Sujata: "Sister, what is to become of this golden bowl?” And she answered: 

"It is thine.” Then said the Bodhisattva: "1 can make no use of such a bowl/' 
Sujata said: "Do with it what thou wilt. \ give no food but I give also the dish/' 
Whereupon the Bodhisattva went out of Urubilva with the golden bowl . . , 

^ LatHavhtam IS. (Tr. adapted from N. I ^cording to the Ufituvi’^tara Text, The Hague, 
Krom, The Life of Buddha Qn the Stupa of B^dbu4ur iSSS.pp.SS-tiS.) 
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and he came in the morning to the river of the nagas, the river Nairahjana. He 
laid the bowl and his monk's dress on the bank and stepped into the river Nairaii- 
jana to refresh his lirnbs^®^ 

The lovely figures in the relief at Borobudiir, in their bearing and attitudes, 
and the whole atmosphere of the scene, dearly are derived from Javanese life. 
They are based on an o[>en-minded, careful observation of what tlie world about 
was offering. The sculptor's own experiences of the common life of his period 
have been filtered and condensed, refined and idealized, into a gentle canon of 
standardized forms in which we find notfnng of the clement of introversion and 
introspection that is so strongly marked in the art of the Indian mainland. Com¬ 
pletely missing from this calm, self-assured, harmonious, and idyllic island art is 
that intense focusing on visions and symbols from within, that visionary and 
phantasmagoric tendency, which gives to classic Hindu art its unique mag¬ 
nificence and often startling and bewildering traits —its inspired spirituality, 
its relentless and dissolving dynamism, its feeling of a fourth dimension w ithin 
the three^imensional sphere of the tangible stone. In the Javanese conception of 
the female body there is nothing startling or e.xtravagant: we see no antagonistic, 
dramatic forms, bearing symbolic meanings. Woman is simply what the eye shows 
her to be: not a hieroglyph denoting the powders, divine or demonic, of sex; not 
the vessel of eternal cosmogonic forces; but a most lovable creature, sufiused by a 
lyrical miisicality in her graceful deportment. .\i\d in this particular case she is 
exhibiting her devotion and delight at the opportunity to be of service to a great 
ascetic* 

The pantlieon of Mahlyana Buddhism includes many female powers and among 
them is a counterpart of the great goddess of Hinduism, tlie Universal Mother. 

PLiso She is knowm as Prajnaparamita (Plate 499), "the perfection of the virtue 
(pdramita) of the enlightening transcendental wisdom (firajrm)/* or according to 
another rendering of the term, equally warranted by the sacred texts, "the en¬ 
lightening wisdom (prqjfid) that ha.s gone (f/a) to the far shore {pdram)"^ — 
the shore of tiie transcendental void where that wdsdom eternally abides, Pra¬ 
jnaparamita is the female embodiment and queen of the transcendent sphere that is 
enct>mpassed through enlightenment (/W/fi); she is the essence disclosed in 
Buddiiaiiood and attained through the extinction {nirvdna) of human ignorance 
and of the passionate thirst for individual duration. This radiant tbrm represents 
the indestructible hidden nature of all and everything, devoid of di0erentiating 
and of limiting or bedimming qualities* Prajnaparamita is the being and essence 
of the saviors —the Buddhas and those external Bodhisattvas who, out of com- 

« LaUtavislam IS. (Tr. adapied from Krom, up. ciL, pp. 91-93.) 
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passion, have postponed their final extinction so that they may remain present to 
rescue countless beings from the round of rebirth. 

For, according to the Mahayana, all the saviors who walk upon the earth or 
preside over universes and teach the gospel of enlightenment and release are but 
phenomenal irradiations —projections into the phenomenal mirage of the uni¬ 
verse” of the transcendental essence of a single, primeval, eternal Buddha, the 
'*Huddha of the Beginnings” {adi huddha), the "'Lord of the Universe” (iokesa), 
who occupies in the pantheon of this later Tantric development of the Buddhist 
doctrine*® much the same place as the highest divinity (Brahma, Visnu, ^iva, or 
the essence of all three) in Tantric Hinduism. Moreover, as each of the supreme 
gods of the Hindu tradition is provided with a spouse {Brahma with SavitrT or 
Sarasvati, Visnu with 5n LaksmT, and ^iva with DevT, the great goddess knowm 
variously as Sati, Uma, Parvatl, Durga, and Kali), so is the Adi Buddha matched 
by the female aspect of his own essence, Prajhaparamita, the "Transcendental 
Wisdom of the Far Shore/' And since what such feminine counterparts represent 
is the intrinsic strength of their husbands, Prajnaparamita incorporates that of 
Buddhahood. This queen of the spirit personifies and embodies the divine "force” 
(hkti) of the Cosmic Buddha, who manifests himself in the infinitely innumerable 
Buddhas of the earth and of the other universes. She is the v^ery truth, the very 
meaning, of the Buddhist Way. 

There is a curious body of profoundly enigmatical Mahayana Buddhist texts 
carrying the term prdjMpdramtd in their titles. One of these, The Smaller 
Prajfidpdramitd Hrdaya Sidra is extremely short, hardly filling a page; but 
most of the Prajnaparamita texts arc voluminous, and abound in what Western 
philologists and genera! readers usually call the most tiresome and unnecessary 
repetitions/" These texts came into existence In the first and second centuries A.D., 
and have constituted the basic scripture of Buddhist transcendental idealism from 
the beginning of our era to the present day. I'hat is why the figure of Pra¬ 
jnaparamita is im^ariably represented with a book or manuscript resting on the 
lotus flower at her left side. 

The lotus symbol is derived from the Hindu tradition and belongs, specifically, 
to the goddess ^ri-Laksml, one of whose names, Kamala, means "lotus,” and who 
is depicted commonly among lotus flowers. She represents earthly fulfillment 
and bliss, whereas Prajnaparamita, her Buddhist counterpart, represents the ful¬ 
fillment and bliss of the transcendental splicrc, which is attained by shattering the 

**Cr. supra^ pp. 129-130. ^ For a discussion of the Prajnaparamita Utcra- 

“The Sacrcjd Boohs of the East, Vol. XLIX» ture and philosophy, cf, Zimmer* Pftlhfophits of 
pp. 133-154. pp. 483-4S7, 33-1—552. 
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fetters of earthly bondage, transcending the pass ion-ridden ignorance of our 
limited, individualized modes of existence, and going, in realization, beyond the 
phenomenal illusion of the personality in its surrounding world. Just as Luksini 
is a manifestation of the universal mother of life in her benevolent, life-bestowing, 
life-increasing aspect, so is Prajiiaparamita the source and embodiment of the 
deeper life and reality, which is transcendentaL She sends out the rays of en¬ 
lightening wisdom that bring release from the agonies of our limited consciou.s- 
ness, bound to the round of rebirth. 

The poise of this sculptured figure, its spirituality, the balance and harmony of 
its contours, including those of the halo and throne, and the convincing musicaliry 
of its proportions, which voice an indescribable serenit}" and bliss, are derived 
directly from a classic formula of the Gupta period* One of the clnef centers of 
Buddhist art on the Indian mainland during that time was Sarnath, near Benares; 
for it had been at Sarnath that the Buddha —having attained enlightenment, and 
then having overcome his doubts as to wlicther anyone In the universe could un¬ 
derstand the meaning of enlightenment and share in his experience of blissful 
awakening and extinction —delivered his first sermon* There, in the Deer Park, 
he "set in motion the sacred wheel of enlightening wisdom," which, like the wheel 
of the sun, illuminates all the quarters of the earth and gives spiritual light to all 
the beings in the world. Sarnath was one of the main sanctuaries and pilgrim resorts 
of the Buddhist creed therefore; and a superb school of artist-craftsmen evolved 
there the finest and most spiritual of the Buddha types. These became models for 
Buddhist artists throughout the Orient; and we shall discover their influence in 
many remote domains, 

Plate 102 shows one of the Sarnath masterpieces, belonging to the fifth century 
A,D* It is cut from a light sandstone* The height, Including pedestal, seat, and halo. 


is but five feet, three inches; it is therefore considerably less than life size, like 
most of the Indian images designed for worship (the figure of Prajnaparamita 
measures four feet, one and one-half inches); yet tlie graceful form is endowed 
with a superb monumcntality* This effect is gained through a perfect clarity ol 
design and faultless symmetry of mass, controlling an utter simplicity of represent 
tation. The eyes are lowered; the gaze of the Buddha is inward turned. The brows 
are drawn slightly upward, in a position of unforced concentration. 1 he tace, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu canon, is ideal in its proportions: it resembles the full moon. 
And the fingers, touching eacli other, form the circle of the chain of causes, thus 
giving what is known as a mitdra, a hand signal representing an idea, this par¬ 
ticular sign being tliat of prutltya-samntpildci, "coming into existence by being 
conditioned by a preceding cause." The reference is to the Buddha's idea that the 
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concatenation of all conditioned phenomena is rooted in nescience and a consequent 
will to live, which give rise to birth and death, which in turn are the support of 
the ever-revolving wheel of causes with their effects, conditioning and dissolving 
each otlier, world without end. Convert nescience into enligluenment and the 
whole figment of conditioned experience dissolves. 

The Iluddha*s legs in tins image are crossed in the "'lotus posture" {fiadmdsana) 
of yogis, which is one of the favorite Indian attitudes for meditation. The form is 
erect. The proportions are balanced perfectly, having the lines of an equilateral 
triangle, which is what gives the composition its quality of spiritual poise, mental 
equilibriuni, and absolute serenity in concentration. The head is at the apex; the 
horizontal legs are the base. The physique, also, according to the Hindu ideal, is 
ideal In its proportions: a model of the warlike prince or hero, the perfect ksatriya 
type; like the body of a lion with its broad shoulders and chest (which are com¬ 
pared to a door with double wings) but slim waist and hips. Tiierc is no fat, for 
the body is that of a yog! w ho has discarded sensual enjoyments and lives on a light 
diet. The chest has become expanded beautifully by the prolonged regimen of 
breathing exercises. And the serene triangle of this model body is emphasized by 
the other symmetrical lines of the composition, as they enshrine and give echo to 
its equipoise. The lialo is a larger circle enclosing the head, a sunlike disk through 
wdiich the concentration and the spiritual forces that radiate from the face and body 
are made to shine forth in all directions. 

Thus in this eloquent image the circle and equilateral triangle, the quietest, 
most stable, and most self-contained geometrical forms, have been brought to¬ 
gether in perfect symmetry, as an expression of the imperturbable state of Bud- 
dhahood. Nevertheless, the figure is alive with expression and inner life, F'rom 
both the countenance and the form there emanate serene mastership, spiritual con¬ 
centration, and an all-per\ ading bliss^ an effect as much of the delicate beauty and 
composure of the figure as of tlie geometry of the composition* 

Precisely the same principles underlie the structure and quality of the Pra- 
jhaparamita figure from Java (which is now in the museum of Leiden, Holland). 
The background —of slightly ogive form, with a rim of soft curly flames radiating 
the spiritual energy of enlightenment —frames an oval head closely conforming to 
its contours, which is elongated by a huge and rich diadem. An oval halo behind 
the head expresses, through its perfect contour and its stainless, beautifully orna¬ 
mented surface, the pure void of the transcendental essence, which is beyond limit¬ 
ing qualifications, adjuncts, and coloring shades: the void that is llie adamantean 
Truth of the Farther Bank {prajmpiirarnitd). 

This Buddhist, Indo-Javanese counterpart of the Western symbol of Sophia, 
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Divine Wisdom, is the most spiritual manifestation possible of the maternal 
principle. Her fingers touch each other in the mudra of the Buddha of Sarnath, 
that of “turning the wheel of the law" {dharmacakra-mudra), which expounds, 
with a simple sign, the whole idea of conditioned existence and the cycle of causes. 
The lovely, perfectly symmetrical countenance is a model of beauty in complete 
harmony with the idea that it conveys, yet full of the vitality of a serenely living 
being. It is no sheer symbol or hieroglyph, but the portrait of an actual woman 
PL Ml (Plate 501). For this transcendent image seems to have been what is known as 
the “consecration figure” of an actual Javanese princess —Queen Dedes of the 
dynasty of Singasari. 

As already noted {supra, p. 67), many of the Javanese and Camlx)dian statues 
both of Hindu divinities and of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were actually the por¬ 
traits of kings and queens, expressing the idea that the members of the reigning 
families, when dead, were assumed into the essence of the supracelestial divine 
being, or that while alive they functioned as avatars of the forces that support the 
world. In 1220 A.D. the ruling king of Singasari was overthrown by an adventurer, 
Ken Arok, who married Queen Dedes and ascended the throne under the name of 
Rajasa Sang Anurvadhumi. In 1227 he was killed, after many conquests but a very 
brief reign. And the chief treasure that remains to us from his time is this image of 
his consort as the ^akti of the Adi Buddha. 
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In Cambodia, as well as in Java, we find that portraits of queens and princes 
were rendered as divine images in conformity with the idea that these noble men 
and women, passing away, ascended to the presence of the god to share his blissful 
ab(xle and to assume (like all who arrive in that paradise) his outward appearance. 
The idea is familiar also to popular Hinduism in India. Rudra, for example, who is 
an aspect of ^iva, is surrounded by hosts of attendants whose weapons, ornaments, 
apparel, and features are precisely the same as his own; they are diminutive Rudras. 
And the pious devotee hopes that when his time comes he too may be reborn in 
such a form, in the presence and likeness of his god, thus enjoying not only the 
state of vicinity” {sdmlpya), but also “the state of identical form” {sdrUpya), 
On the other hand, the idea that the sovereign was an incarnation of a divine being 
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did not generally prevail in India, as it did in Cambodia and Java, (n these lands 
he was an avatar of the universal god, a particle of the all-containing supramun- 
dane divine essence embodied in flesh on the visible and tangible human plane. 
Hence he could properly be portrayed in the attitude and with the emblems of a 
divine manifestation. 

The double aspect with which the art work was thus endowed in Cambodia and 
Indonesia resulted in a remarkable new blend of realistic and idealistic features, 
for whereas, on the one hand, the images rendered portraits of actual men and 
women (as did the figures of the donors at Kanheri and Bharhut), on the other 
hand, the suprahuman, transpersonal character of the personages was represented. 
Certain Khmer masterpieces of Cambodia in which this double task was most bril¬ 
liantly achieved offer impressive evidence of the form-building power of such an 

idea. 

The highest divine essence, which in the classic period of Hinduism was 
symbolized in the trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva, representing respectively 
its creative, maintaining, and destructive functions, in later Hinduism tended to be 
vie\ved rather as a duad; and this could be represented either as a polarity of the 
male and female forces, ^iva-^akti, the holy couple in their perennial embrace, 
or as Visnu and ^jva-with ^iva standing for the destructive and Visnu for the 
creative-and-maintaining aspect of the world process. In tlie former duad- 
^iva-^akti —the male part denotes the transcendental aspect of static, changeless 
repose, while the goddess is the unceasing dynamism of the universal life-force, 
evolving the plienomenal spheres of the universe out of the source, which in 
itself, as 5iva, remains undiminished.*® When, on the other hand, the polarity is 
that of the two males, the functions of bringing into being and carrying on the 
processes of the cosmos are assigned to Visnu, who in his character as the creator 
and maintainer of the universe now enacts the role of the goddess of the niate^ 
female duad and absorbs the activity that was formerly assigned (in the symbolism 
of the Hindu trinity) to Brahma. For the idea has come to prevail that funda¬ 
mentally the creation and maintenance of the phenomenal world are one, since the 
life-process, whether in the separate individual or in the giant organism ot the 
universe, is an ever-renew^ed creation. Living beings are not first created, then 
simply maintained; they are continuously becoming. The force that in the be¬ 
ginning shaped their frames carries them on till they are dissolved by the process 
of decay. Maintenance and creation only seem to be ditferent: actually they are 
identical, as two phases of the one dynamic reality of life. But creation and destruc¬ 
tion also are one: for a single divine force brings forms into being and dissolves 

“ Compare supr^i, p a'?, Editornote. 
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them* Visnu and ^iva, therefore, can be thought of as identical. This union is ex¬ 
pressed in the term Han--Ham. 

Han, a popular name of Visnu, means, literally, "green, greenish yellow, 
tawny, bay, and reddish brown.” These are the colors of spring and growth, the 
hues of twigs and young leaves. Hari connotes the growth of nature, its eternal 
capacity to put forth new life, and the unending dynamism that moves through the 
generations. Hara, in contrast, means "he who takes away," and is a common 
epithet of ^iva. Hara, "seizing, grasping, removing, taking, depriving of," is 
the gesture by which nature takes back into itself the creatures whom it has pro¬ 
duced and supported. Haraf this destructive grip, is therefore ^iva in his office of 
dissolving the individual and the universe when the life-system has reached its 
term. 

I'he cosmic creative and destructive forces are never at odds; yet the human 
individual, as the victim of both, usually thinks that they are. Men attempt to in¬ 
crease the powers supporting their lives and to reduce those that are lethal by 
means of magic, drugs, hygiene, and the basic arts of civilization; nevertheless, 
like two coLinterpointed melodies, creation and destruction entwine each other, 
forming one complex effect, which is ever in balance* This wondrous mysteiy^ is 
expressed in the artworks of India and its spiritual colonies by combining the two 
members of the duad in a single body. In the case of ^iva and the goddess, the 
right side of the resultant hermaphrodite is the male and the left the female 

PL ts 9 ,s 68 {see Plates 139 and 238), while in the figure of Hari-Hara, the right is again 
Siva, but the left is Visnu. 

PLsi?-si .9 Plates 3ITS 19 show an example of this supreme symbol, rendered with the 
same undramatic yet powerful predilection for subdued undertones and half-shades 
that wc have observed in Pallava art; for the Khmers received their chief cultural 
inspiration, during the seventh century a.d., from the Pallava domain. In this 
image of Hari-Hara, the distinguishing traits of the two conjoined deities are not 
stressed, yet are clearly given. The tall tiara is vertically divided. On the left side 
(the right of the onlooker) it is plain, but on the other it exhibits, in a flat, sub¬ 
dued ornament, the intertwining tresses of the matted hair of the great ascetic, 
^jva. Furthermore, if the symbols originally in the four hands of the statue had 
been preserved, the differentiation of the two opposed yet united gods would be 
still more evident. 

The long, .slim body is of flawless perfection, presenting itself like a ray of 
divine light; and yet It is clearly the body of a master yogi whose animal life has 
been subdued by discipline. The physique is one of spiritual beauty, beyond 
sensual charm, yet a perlect specimen of the masculine form, according to the 
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Indian and Indonesian ideal. It is a match for the athletic, youthful figures of the 
Greek gods, inspired by the prize winners of Olympic games, while at tlie same 
time, the solemn, powerful countenance rivals the figures and heads of the phi¬ 
losophers and saints of both the Greek and the Christian traditions, representing 
sovereign wisdom and spiritual fulfillment. Here, then, is India's challenge to the 
ideals of man in Western art. The whole form exhibits a blend of power, serenity, 
and wisdom, denoting supreme balance and a quietness througli knowing-know 1- 
edge become effective in life. The countenance, as well as the body, expresses 
the godly character tliat the image is intended to symbolize: a state of being 
that consists in the secret counterpoise of those fundamental, mutually antago¬ 
nistic principles wltose perennial conflict is perennial harmony. 

And yet the whole statue, both the countenance and tlie body, is clearly a 
portrait, rendered in a style of idealistic naturalism. 'I'he piece belongs, therefore, 
as properly in the portrait gallery of the Orient's kings and queens as in the re¬ 
ligious gallery of the images of the Orient's gods. It is a fascinating likeness and 
simultaneously a supreme symbol. And just because it is a portrait, it succeeds in 
suggesting a subtle relationship to actual life such as the sacred symbolic figures 
of the Indian mainland seldom achieve. 

'rhe same can be said of the Hari-Hara figure shown in Plate 5J5, which is pi. sis 
also from seventh-century Cambodia, It is slightly less than life size, measuring 
five feet nine inches. The tiara has again the vertical division; the loin clotli shows 
two pa Items j one on each side. The circular disk in the uplifted left hand is Visnu's 
chief weapon, the flaming wheel of the sun, which he flings against bis demon 
enemies to sever their heads from their necks, while the only emblem visible on 
the 5iva side is a huge, clublike object-which is perhaps the head of the deity *s 
classical weapon, the trident. The countenance of the image, again suffused with 
serenity and composure, is of a portraitlike vivacity. And the physique, with its 
broad smooth chest, its perfect contour of waist and hips, has been formed and 
controlled, in every detail, by a mastership in yoga. It has the ascetic vigor and 
spirituality of 5iva^s ideal body, yet is permeated by the gentle grace of Visnu. 

And so, once more, an intimate harmony of the two supreme, antagonistic divine 
principles has actually become incarnate in the human body of a princely man, 

Pefore dismissing this inspiring vision, let us dwell, once more, on its symbolic 
meaning. Containing as it does, within its delicate outlines, the whole prodigious 
tension of the great opposites, creation-destruction, life-death, it is one of the 
moat striking reconciling symbols in the entire domain of Hindu art, A legend 
that survives on the Indian mainland explains how this union of Visnu and ^iva 
in a single anthropomorphic manifestation came to pass. It is a tale attached to a 
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place known as Hari-Hara, in Mysore, in the Deccan, a town named after its 
temple, which is dedicated to the manifestation of the highest divinity under the 
combined aspect of these two supreme gods* 

A fierce demon named Guha (“Hiding, Concealing") once inhabited this part of 
India, we are told. And as usual with Indian demons, he had gained his un¬ 
limited strength through an ordeal of relentless, self-inflicted suflhrings, which 
eventually had forced brahma to grant him a boon* His demand had been that he 
should be made invulnerable even to Visnu and to 6iva. And it was granted: 
wiiich implies that he had gained such strength through his disciplines that he 
had transcended eveiy^ known manifestation of power. Brahma, in granting the 
boon, simply confirmed this achievement as a fact. 

Secure, then, in boundless strength, the demon began dislodging from their 
thrones all the minor gods, from whom he had nothing to tear. He quickly con^ 
quered the universe and set up his new, demonic order. And not only tlie gods but 
all the other creatures of the world were cruelly crushed under his egoistic 
despotism* Moreover, since Visnu and ^iva, by the conditions of the boon, had 
been rendered impotent to correct the situation, it seemed as though the divine 
natural order of the universe had been forever broken* Something had to be done. 
Equal to the contingency, the High CJods, in their supreme wisdom, hit upon a 
device by whidi to circumvent-or better, transcend-the pledge that had guaran¬ 
teed tlie demon s life* Guha could not be conquered by 5iva; Guha could not be 
conquered by Visnu. So they combined their essences, contrary though they were, 
into a single, unforeseen manifestation. The demon had not thought of this possi¬ 
bility. Whereupon, in the monstrous, paradoxical apparition of Visnu conjoined 
with ^iva —Hari-Hara —they confronted the world tyrant, and he was over¬ 
thrown. 

Such an Illogical, shocking union staggers reason. It baffles and is not ac¬ 
ceptable to the intellect. Nevertheless, it is the underlying reality of the universe, 
at the root of everything as the very secret of its life, the .source of the world's 
unceasing dynamism of perpetual becoming. Logical reasoning immediately re¬ 
jects such an infraction of the law^ of contradiction as absurd —nevertheless, it is 
comprehended by dialectical thinking, w hich is not afraid of nature's contradictions 
and even revels in their unending permutations and transformations, whether in 
the Mahayana and Hindu philosophies of the Orient or in Hegel's dialectical 
system, which has transformed the thinking of the West. 

T he sole immediate and adequate representation of a synthesis of thesis and 
antithesis, making visible the paradoxical aspect of reality, is an image in which 
tlie contrary features are fused in the visible unity of one organism, and Harl- 
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Hara is such a symbol. The meaning of the legend is that you cannot play safer 
an unforeseen combination of opposites that seemingly exclude each other can 
overpower even your strongest defenses. Furthermore, such combinations are 
bound to come to pass in the course of world history, to restore the cosmic equi¬ 
librium, whenever the normal balance of compensating principles has been upset 
by some self-centered, one-sided, demonic urge. 

Hari-flara, this coincidence of opposites mutually supporting each other and 
forming the two vital halves of one living being, is life; is every one of us. Yet 
who is capable of facing its manifestation with unflinching gaze? An inscrutable 
mask, flashing forth an ambivalent meaning, it supports an extreme inner tension 
of antagonistic forces “-destruction and growth at the same time. It cannot be 
faced by anyone w^ho, like the demon Guha, clings one-sidedly to something 
particular, to life, to duration without end. Not by anyone who clings to the par¬ 
ticularized form of life constituting his own cherished ego! Not by the individualist 
for whom the stubborn maintenance of his own particle of existence means every¬ 
thing, avid to prohibit and to block change and the relentless course of the trans- 
formations that constitute the life^process! And certainly not by that rugged fellow 
who insists on his own po\ver and enjoyment regardless of the sufferings that lie 
inflicts on others through a reckless pursuit of selfish aims! Only perfect equa¬ 
nimity, familiar with both sides, and a sublime indifference to the fate of one's 
own person — the ability^ to encompass the two aspects of life, which are delight 
and suffering, growth and destruction, the expanding and the shrinking, the 
bright and the dark, in the knowledge that they are intrinsically one and the same, 
complementing each other like day and night, founded upon, and asking for, each 
other—can command that divine superiority and aloofness which is necessary if 
one is to face w^hat at first view seems to be a divine monster. The frightening 
fielng is life and truth itself. Hari-Hara is a living duad, symbolic of the reality 
that is manifest through and contained within all living beings. 

It is an impressive achievement of the artists of the Mon-Khmer to have ren¬ 
dered, in the portrait statues of their kings, such a revelation of the divine ground. 

In the portrait statues of their queens and princesses there is a comparable realiza¬ 
tion; that, namely, of the deep mystery of life's silent allure. The portrait images 
of noblewomen In the guise of goddesses shown in Plates JJS and 5 lG have no 
counterpart on the Indian mainland. They reflect, in terms of the iconography 
of I linduism, the Indonesian tradition that we have already seen represented in the 
Javanese Kuddhist image of Queen Dedes. The figures belong to the seventh 
century and are among the finest of the surviving works of the Cambodian Mon- 
Khmer. That in Plate Sl2 is particularly striking in its realization both of ethnic pi. sis 
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features and of individual expression. It achieves a beautiful balance of grandeur 
and serenity, dignity and vitality, without insistence on details. 'Die human 
organism in its bloom is handled with a masterful plastic vigor, in a style at once 
broad and delicate. 

Such statues, as a type, must derive from the ancient practice of setting up 
ancestral images for the cult of the deceased; images that, because of their 
function, were shaped as closely as possible to the features of the individuals they 
were supposed to represent. And yet the earth-bound origin and tradition from 
which they derive has not interfered w ith their expre.ssion of a semidivine ideality. 
They are examples of an absolutely perfect feminine beauty; calm as pillars, yet 
animate throughout w'ith their own inner life. The simplicity of contour and sur¬ 
face inherited from the Pallava style still prevails, but the volume has increased in 
expanse and weight. A gracious heaviness, not burdensome but carried by a 
noble animal energy of life, has been instilled into what had been the more slender 
silhouette of the Pallava ideal. 

Clad in thin muslin skirts that cover the body from the waist downward, and 
wearing high, cylindrical tiaras —their hair being piled in the manner of J^iva's 
matted locks in the image of Hari-Hara —these queenly women are enacting the 
role of the goddess, the female consort of Hari-Ilara; for in them the gixldess was 
actually incarnate. They stand in a regal attitude, enraptured by their own divine 
nature —their heads remarkable portraits, and their bodies glorious with extraor¬ 
dinary plastic pow'er. The intrinsic harmony of the Khmer approach to sculpture 
in the round can here be studied at its best. It has no need for dramatic gestures, 
or violent motions, to convey the idea of a life-force surging from within the body. 
The material of the stone is made to resemble the substance of a ripe fruit filled 
with the sap of life. 

The culmination of the later classic style of the Khmers was at Aiikor Wat, a 
palatial temple-residence built between 1112 and 1180 a.d. (Plate 55/), where 
spacious galleries exhibited the chief mythical exploits of Visnu in a series of 
reliefs (Plate 545), side by side with representations of the royal court and army 
(Plate 5S2). The king, as Visnu incarnate, was here surrounded by an earthly 
duplication of the celestial splendor of Visnu's paradise, V^aikuntha; and an in¬ 
dispensable component of this divine royal splendor was a host of heavenly 
damsels {apsarases) who constituted the king's and queen's chorus of singers and 
dancers. The multitude of such figures adorning the walls makes for anonymity 
and standardization (Plates 540-54/ and 544). I'hey are not individuals, but 
chorus girls, whose row's and hosts and single figures were to serve as a pleasant, 
dignified background for the display of the actual splendor and beauty of the royal 
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retinue. Indeed, the whole ruin vividly suggests the gorgeous processions and as¬ 
semblies that must have taken place w ithin its monumental apartments. The forms 
are of a refined and stylized realism, entirely derived from the local surroundings, 
and betray no trace of those ancient patterns of the Indian mainland on which they 
were ultimately, though remotely, founded. 

The charm of Khmer womanhood is epitomized in these apsarases in a slightly 
conventionalized, idealized style; for the royal corps de ballet did not offer an 
opportunity for the display of such variety and such profound insights into the 
mystery of womanhood as appear in the arts of the Indian mainland, where the 
forms of individual goddesses were the vehicles of mythological ideas. These 
Cambodian dancers are simply charm incarnate and do not pretend to be much 
more. Nevertheless, their uniformity is by no means monotonous. The depressing 
sense of emptiness and boredom that one feels before their counterpart on our 
owm secular stage, w ith its phalanxes and groupings of vapid show girls, is here 
entirely transcended. The forms, countenances, and gestures are magnificent —as 
a result of an inherent spirituality and a discipline of character. The young women 
were meant to represent — and so, to incarnate —heavenly beings, immaculate 
mistresses. They are not frail mortals, but the functionaries of a divine beatitude. 
And this imparts to them a loveliness that cannot fade. 


10, Campa {^Annam\ and the Temper of Indonesian Art 


The art of Campa present-day Annam, the country along the southeastern 
coast of Indo-China —is akin to that of Cambodia. It, too, was derived from the 
Pallava models of South India; but the grace and freedom achieved by the Pallava 
masters was continued here in a remarkably individualized manner. As a province 
of the Indonesian tradition, the Cam style has that particular flavor, which is 
inherent in the Khmer monuments, of a perfect blending of spiritual grace with a 
sublime voluptuousness —something of the spiritual innocence of nature. Never¬ 
theless, the work has a definite character and enchantment of its own, derived 
partly from the ethnic features of the Cam people. I'here is a special grace and 

•• Pronounced chumpa. Pronounced chum. 
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naturalness, for example, about the sophisticated and ceremonious attitude of the 
pi.siia celestial dancer shown in Plate S!I. 

In general, it can be said that in Further India the masters of art achieved, in a 
late season of colonial maturity, something that is usually absent from the works 
of the Indian mainland; namely, a gentle fusion of opposites: an intimate harmony 
of celestial divine forces with the earth-bound sensual principle. The artists of the 
mainland had arrived at many of their finest achievements by insisting exclusively 
on the one or on the other of these two aspects, the triumphant power of the 
perennial life-force in all its sensual glamour and victorious voluptuousness, or 
else spiritual aloofness in ascetic perfection, attained through a radical detachment 
from the forces of nature and their spell. Indian art —like Indian ethics and Indian 
philosophy —tends to extremes, progressing in any single direction to the limit; 
or even passing the limit. So that one feels an underlying passion and violence, 
which demands the utmost value; a propensity for piercing realizations that break 
upon the mind at the outer boundary of all possible human sensation. Indonesian 
art, having matured in a very difi’erent, more gentle and temperate, spiritual 
clime, is of another temper. 

In the islands of Indonesia the divine sensuality of Hinduism and the transcen¬ 
dent spirituality of Buddhist asceticism so approached each other that they ac- 
pt. 510 quired almost the same quality. The Buddha shown in Plate 510, for example, is by 
no means antagonistic to the dancing girl that we have just regarded. He sits 
cross-legged, in the upright posture of the meditating yogi, aloof and utterly calm, 
yet the meaning of his attitude is not insisted upon. On the contrary, he shines with 
the same grace and sweetness as the dancing girl. The same indefinable harmony 
of spiritual and sensual elements pervades his presence as hers, though cast in an¬ 
other and seemingly incompatible mold. The realm of sensual beauty has been so 
balanced with the spiritual delight of transcendent enlightenment that both values 
are equally visible in both forms. The sweet sap of life suffuses the Buddha as well 
as the dancer, in a friendly, inoffensive way that is not at variance with the great 
being's transcendent wisdom and unruffled serenity. The contrast with the Gupta 
ideal is striking—though unaggressive. The figure of the Enlightened One is 
imbued here with that same divine essence of life which is the principle expressed 
in the figures of the Hindu gods. 

The Gupta figures —which, as we have seen,” established models of pure 
spirituality, fixing for all time the canonical image of the Enlightened One who 
conquered the universe by conquering himself through deeds of self-renunciation 
-rendered the savior as a dazzling apparition of sheer light, self-luminous and 
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illuminating; a reflex from the transcendental source of eternal radiance projected 
on the mirroring plane of earthly being (Plates 100-103), The substance of the 
stone was turned in the Gupta period into a kind of luminous mirage, an im¬ 
material manifestation, devoid of weight and substantiality. Indonesian Buddhas, 
on the other hand, are suffused with the life of the universe, which is what circu¬ 
lates through the bodies of the Indian gods and their attendants but never through 
the Indian Buddhas. In this respect Indonesian sculpture was a more faithful re¬ 
flection than Indian of that slow but irresistible merging of the later Buddhist 
pantheon with the Hindu which, even on the mainland, was steadily taking place. 
There was to be, finally, no longer any essential or very striking difference in 
Indonesian art between Buddha figures and the images of the Hindu gods. 


11. Bali 


Let us now turn to the famous island of Bali, just east of Java, which is inhabited 
by representatives of the Indonesian race—a branch of the great Austric family 
to which the Mundas of the Indian mainland also belong. This racial stock once 
inhabited southeastern Asia, whence it spread into both India and Oceania. 

Before the Hindu influences reached their island, the culture of the Balinese 
seems to have been shaped predominantly by ancestor worship. The people's 
daily life was protected by the souls of departed ancestors who were supposed to 
be dwelling in the mountains, at the sources of the rivers without whose waters 
no rice could be grown. Those ancestors had been the founders of the village 
communities. They had established all the traditions and were in control of the 
sources of the magical life-force without which no human welfare is possible. 
Each village community, through its own ancestors, possessed its own life-power, 
and so was an independent organism. And there had been evolved extensive, 
complicated rituals of traditional acts and interdictions for the maintenance of the 
life-force in its salubrious equilibrium. These systems were enforced by the 
elders of the communities, the oldest living members, functioning as priests, 
conjurers, and wizards. 

In the eighth century a.d. Bali came under the rule of the Javanese kingdom of 
the ^ailendras, which, according to legend, was the chief power at that time in 
Java, Sumatra, and certain other parts of Indonesia. This explains why the ^ivaite 
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and Buddhist images of Bali l>elonging to this period reveal characteristics of the 
art style then prevalent in central Java; the ^ailendra kingdom having been 
founded in central Java by King Sahjaya in 732 a.d. Buddhist monks made their 
appearance in Bali probably under Sahjaya's successor, Paheapana, in the sc‘Cond 
half of the eighth century. And the following hundred years were a period of 
strong Javanization —which means, in effect, a period of secondhand Hinduiza- 
tion. 

In the ^ailendra kingdom Mahayana Buddhism had played a predominant role; 
for central Java had become a focus point of Buddhist studies of international 
importance in the seventh century, and the Tantric form of the Mahayana had 
then been introduced. King Paheapana, in 778 a.d,, founded on the Prambanam 
plain the Buddhist temple (the first in Java, and still in existence) of Kalasan, 
which he dedicated to a female guardian-divinity known as Tara. During his reign 
the North Indian Sanskrit alphabet (the NagarT) was employed in one of its 
earlier forms. Both before and after this period, however, the so-called Kawi 
alphabet, which was derived from the Pallava style of writing, dominated and 
finally prevailed, which attests to the predominance of influences from the South 
Indian Pallava sphere. 

During the tenth century the domain of the Javanese kings somewhat dimin¬ 
ished, and there rose in Bali, as a reflex, the Balinese royal dynasty of the Varma- 
devas. However, at the close of the tenth century, Bali again came under Javanese 
rule —this time as the result of a marriage between the royal houses. .And from 
this marriage a celebrated prince was bom, Erlanga (991-c. 10.50 a.d.), who was 
the only Balinese ever to govern the two islands. Bali regained its independence 
following his reign, and though Java thereafter tried repeatedly to subjugate the 
smaller island, it was successful only for occasional brief periods. The first of the 
later conquests took place in 1284 A.D., in the reign of that bold Javanese king, 
Krtanagara, who dared to challenge and insult even Kublai Khan, sending back the 
Khan's envoy with a mutilated face instead of with the tribute the envoy had 
demanded. Then in 1343 Bali was again subjugated, but again only temporarily, 
by King Hajasanagara of the Javanese dynasty of Majapahit (1294-1478). Ulti¬ 
mately Islam invaded Java; but never Bali. The island was conquered only in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (1846-1908) by the Dutch. 

Besides monuments bearing evidence of the repeated impact of strong Hindu 
and Buddhist influences from Java, Bali has numerous works in a style that is 
completely its own. I bis has its roots in the ethnic traits of the Indonesian race 
and in the primitive ghost- and demon-ridden religion of the island s deep past. 
It is a most sophisticated style, unsurpassed in its mastery of the grotesque, giving 
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a profound sense of the weird, nightmarish element of the primitive soul; for 
through a prolonged contact with ^ivaite art and the symbolism of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism (both of which contain the same uncanny element) the native tendencies 
availed themselves of the technical achievements of a supremely advanced style. 
W hat we find is that, instead of mitigating the primitive vigor and the native 
taste for the frightening, appalling, and demonic, the Indian technical skill and 
patterns, once absorbed and integrated, rather enhanced them. 

Once again, therefore, in Plate 508, we see the goddess of maternity and fertil¬ 
ity. She is indicating, with a traditional twofold symbolic gesture, the two main 
functions of the female principle. One forearm lifts the breasts that nourish the 
creatures she brings forth, while the other hand, placed at the lower abdomen, 
immediately above the organ of generation, presses the ever-pregnant womb. 
The sensual mouth, with its half-open lips and broadening gap at the left corner, 
has a voluptuous, dolorous trait, suggesting simultaneously the delights of love 
and conception and the pangs and throes of birth. The figure e.xhibits, frankly, 
all the innocent shamelessness of archaic mother figures, but in addition —or so 
it seems —the challenging, calm, watchful, and consciously exhibitionistic attitude 
of a curiously demonic, suprahuman harlot. The hideous and grotesque features 
are suff used with a sinister, devilish allure of sex. Full possession by the animalic 
force in man and life has been expressed without a single redeeming trait. 

The figure is executed in a sophisticated manner, which evolves its effects 
through a minuteness of lavish detail in dress; there is a blend of wild and frantic 
naturalism with an acute sense for ornamental outlines and design. The style is 
overripe and highly conventionalized. Nevertheless, it is full-blooded and still 
possessed of vigor. The smooth, costly incrustation of the richly decorative surf ace 
veils a volcano of indomitable force surging from the infrahuman sphere in man. 
Sheer nature, blending beauty with hideousness, charm with the grotesque, 
ambivalent and ambiguous, beyond or beneath human moral and social values 
and commands, is made manifest in this figure as the perennial antagonist to the 
purely human values of society, ethics, family, and the spiritual pursuits of 
mankind. 

The image, though by no means isolated in the art of Bali, is one of its most 
challenging and meaningful specimens. The archaic concept of the motherly prin¬ 
ciple of the universe, which found an abstract, solemn, and highly dignified ex¬ 
pression in the neolithic images and their descendants,^* has here assumed a very 
challenging attitude: rawly protesting, as it were, against the lofty doctrines of 
release and transcendent redeeming wisdom, which, in the forms of Buddhist and 
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yogic asceticism, were the most conspicuous and forceful products, in that period, 
of the masculine spirit. After millenniums of the struggle of the gurus to disen¬ 
gage man from the brutish thrall of the demonic powers of sheer nature^ these — 
unabated, uncoiiquered, and unreconciled — still were there. And they are both 
shocking and attractive. Not even attempting to conceal what is grotesque and 
hideous, they show forth triumphantly the basic monstrousness and ambivalence 
of life. 

In many other Balinese figures the purely demonic, sinister, and grotesque 
aspects of the divine forces are displayed through curious and astounding trans¬ 
formations ot the Hindu gods. A gifted tradition of wood carving has thoroughly 
reworked the familiar forms in terms of the visions of the primitive, though 
highly refined, imagination of an isolated, insulated population. For in spite of 
their long contact with the Hindu-Javanese civilisation and their dwelling in a 
veritable paradise —one of the most delightful landscapes on earth —the Balinese 
are demon-haunted and terror-stricken. Among them, even the most candid and 
auspicious of the Hindu divinities becomes imbued with an aggressive, terrifying 
element —compensating for the serenity of the surroundings. 

PisoDa The top figure in Plate 609 is a Balinese version of the god Brahma, riding his 
vehicle or animal manifestation, the /mmFa, the wild gander. This bird is the usual 
symbol of the perfect Brahman ascetic, the homeless pilgrim and mendicant, on his 
way to the absolute; for it represents freedom from earthly bondage. Though it 
resorts to lakes, it is not fettered by the vvatery element, the element of the life- 
force; it soars equally readily into the sky. It is at home in the two spheres, know¬ 
ing the waters of the earth, which .symbolize the visible and tangible realm of 
transitory, phenomenal life, but also the serene celestial atmosphere of intangible 
ctlier. The enlightened ascetic, likewise, though familiar wuth the earth, is free 
from earthly bondage and soars in the formless purity of the Infinite; he is tem¬ 
porarily at home on the low'er physical plane, but abides simultaneously in the 
changeless, transcendent essence of Brahman, beyond. In Balinese art the august 
spirituality of Brahma riding his vehicle, the gander, is completely w'ipcd aw-ay. 
The pure god who projctTs the universe from his luminous inner vision, and func¬ 
tions as tfie unbiased witness of the w'orld process, has become a kind of monster. 

Pi jBSd The top figure in Plate 662^ a small bronze from Cambodia, exhibits, on the other 
hand, the more usual Hindu conception of the Creator. Here the god is a person¬ 
ification of spiritual clarity devoid of violent pas.sion (rajas) or demonic 

animal darkness w’hereas in Balinese art he seems to have become sat- 


™ For a. discujsion of the principles of sattva, rajas, and tamas, cf. ZimTner, 
Philosophies of India, General Index, under ganas. 
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uratecl with precisely these antagonistic forces. We have already seen how in one of 
the Hindu myths ofereation tamas and rajas, having assumed the forms of two giant 
demons, threatened to devour Brahma, but were quelled by the god Visnu.“ In 
Bali —or at least in Balinese art —they would seem to have prevailed. 

In general, the style of Balinese sculpture is extremely decorative. The deep 
carving is executed with the virtuosity of a duem handwriting, producing bold 
effects through decisive hollows and dramatic prohles and ridges. For here, once 
again, .sculpture has received its standardized means of expression from another 
art^ an art peculiar to this part of the world, namely that of the characteristic cut¬ 
out figures of the Hindu-^Javanese shadow play. The gods of the Hindus, the 
legends and hymns pertaining to them, and their deeds on earth in various in¬ 
carnations, form the main material not only of the lovely Balinese dance drama 
but also of the very popular shadow' play. And the peculiar exaggerations of these 
figures liave determined the popular notion of the w'ay in w'hich the gods should be 
represented. Next to this art in importance in its influence on Balinese sculpture 
is that of the w oodcuts used for printing cloth. Both techniques make the most of a 
two-dimensional material. Through their influence, plastic vigor has been con¬ 
verted into an art of bold, overexpressive outline. 

Plate 425 is a late, South Indian figure of Visnu, with his consort, seated on 
Garuda. Compare the Baline.se version of the same benign sustainerof the universe 
(in Plate JOS)). The hand of the Balinese wood carver, inspired by^ the pencil and 
scissors used in draw ing both the woodcut patterns for printed cloth and the daring 
profiles of the shadow-play figurines, developed an exaggerated, threateningly 
grotesque and sophisticated outline, which became in the course of time the rule In 
Bali and contributed a highly decorative, thrilling feature to the art. In the 
shadow-play figurines this emphasis, standardized through repetition, eventually 
became frozen, masklike, and tied up in its own arabesques; but in Balinese 
sculpture there remains efl'eedve to this day a remarkable spark of plastic life, a 
creative force with a firm, direct impact. 

We see it at its best in the figure of the goddess of fertility. In her an age-old 
Hindu theme has been revivified by contact wuth a new yet truly primitive in¬ 
spiration, and as a result, the most ancient meaning of the archaic symbol has 
come again to the surface: the same awesome meaning that, more or less from 
underground, had been feeding the long serie.s of images of the mother goddess 
and her many minor, particularized manifestations throughout the wdiole long 
development of Indian art. 
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The Lotus GoJMss 


T he Sanskrit words for “lotus/' kamaia and padmat when provided 
with the long a of the feminine ending, denote the goddess who dwells in 
the lotus: Kamaia, Padma. Identical with ^ri Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, wdio 
is the creator and maintainer of the world, she is luck, prosperity, and good fortune 
incarnate. Site presides over the fertility and moisture of the soil and over the 
jewels and precious metals in the womb of the earth, and is represented standing 
on the lotus, as the other gods on their animals or vehicles. For just as the bull 
Nandi is the animal symbol of ^i%'a's divine nature and the wild gander that of 
Brahma, so is the lotus the vegetable symbol of the goddess Sr! Laksml. There 
is a comic stanza dealing in a vulgar, popular way with the various divine abodes 
of the chief Hindu gods: 

The goddess Lot its sleeps in the iottts calix^ 

Sivti on the IJimalayaSt 
Tisnu on the Milky Ocean. 

This they t/o, / suppose^ Jor fear of bedbugs} 

Text Plate BS^ lower left, is a terra-cotta platpic from Basarh, considerably later 
in date than the gold plaque found in Lauriya-Nandangarh that we discussed at 
the opening of Chapter The gtxldess in this rendition stands on a lotus 
pedestal and is surrounded by lotus blossoms, both closed and open* She wears 
triple armlets on her upper arms, and rich pearl-fringed bracelets; also a heavy 
necklace* Tliese are Hindu ornaments familiar from other monuments of the 
period B.c. But she has w ings —a curious and strange trait for India. Now here else 


1 Kamah hamala seU harah stk hmahye 
KsirUhdhan ca hurih kk ntanye nmikuimankfiyd. 


‘ Supra, pp. es-ea* 
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among tlie reliefs and images representing the Indian goddess do we find her 
with wings. In fact, wings, though a common attribute of deities and angels in 
the West, do not appear on the gods and superhuman beings of India, except in 
the case of Garuda, wiio is thought of as a bird.* Winged divinities are common, on 
the other hand, in Mesopotamian art, and it was from that sphere that the Western 
winged divinities, the Cireek Winged Victory and the l^ersian-Christian angels, 
derived their pinions. Probably this rather archaic-looking figure, with her stiff, 
pillar-like legs and flat, coluninlike, un-lndkm body, points, with her wings, to 
some Mesopotamian suggestion* 

There are a rmmber of representations of Laksmi on the gates of the Great 
Stupa of SaneT (Stupa No. 1), where the goddess appears in the classic, typical 
tonn that has survived through all periods of the Hindu tradition. In Plate 12 
(left plaque between the lower and middle architraves) she can be seen sitting Pt. is 
at ease on a fully opened lotus; a number of other blossoms rise around her on 
succulent stalks, and on two of these guardian elephants stand, sprinkling the life- 
giving water from pots held in their uplifted trunks over tlie broad-hipped body 
of the goddess* Her right hand holds up a lotus, in a gesture of charming import, 
while her left foot, supported by another lotus, allows the knee to swing wide, 
exposing the lotus of her sex* Just above is another medallion, showing lotuses 
pouring up from a jar of water, a vessel symbolizing abundance. And we behold 
across from her, in the corresponding medallion of the opposite upright, the 
symbol of the Buddha: a little stupa worshiped by devotees. This, too, is just be¬ 
low a medallion showing a jar of lotuses. Moreover, we see her attendants ^ huge- 
bodied elephants —everywhere in the sculpture of the portal: supporting the great 
architrave as caryatids and, at the top, worshiping the Bo Tree. Obviously the 
Lotus Goddess, thus paired with the Buddha, was a deity of supreme significance. 

Yet she does not appear among the gods of the Vcdic pantheon w'orshiped by 
the Aryan immigrants on their entrance into India. Indeed, the lotus, the flower 
with which she is identical, belongs to India, not to the northern regions of 
Middle Asia and the Near East whence tlie Aryans sprang* The earliest literary 
document dealing with this goddess is a hymn, the so-called SrJ-sukta^ in a small 
su])plement of late verses ajipended to the ancient corpus of the Rg-veda* wherein 
she is called “the one possessed of the lotus'' (padmiriJ)^ “the one standing on the 
lotus” (padmesthild)j “the lotus-colored” (pudmavarml), and “the lotus-born” 
[padmasambhava). She is praised also as “the one possessing dung" 

* Supra, pp. 52-53. ( Breslau, 190G), pp. 72-73. Cf* Zimmer, Hfyths and 

*J* Stheftebwitz^ Die Apidnyphen den (jigivdu Symbiih in Indian Art and CiviHxjiiim {Nqw York 

atKl London, 194^), pp. 91 (f 
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for she is the patroness of the rice-growing agriculture of native India, where rice 
is planted in the mud and cultivated with inundated fields. She is the goddess of 
the fertility of the soil, which is derived from water, and she bestows “gold, 
cows, horses and slaves." She is therefore the goddess of prosperity and riches. 
Slie “wears garlands of gold and silver" and is the very embodiment of royal 
splendor, bestowing fame (klrtti) and success {riddhi), and granting prosperity 
and long life, health and olTspring. She is lotus-eyed {padmdksl), has eyes as 
long as the petals of the lotus blossom {padmadaldyatdkfi), and her thighs are 
lotuslike [pddma-uru)\ she has a lotus face (padmdnand), dwells in the lotus 
{sarasijanilayd), is fond of the lotus {padmapriyd), and carries a lotus in her hand 
{padmahastd). She is also the “goddess earth" {ksamd devl) and “the mother of 
all creatures" (prajdndm bhavasl mdtd). She is “delighted by the trumpeting of 
elephants" {hastinddapramodim). And she is, finally, the beloved queen-consort 
of Visnu {harivallabhdy visnupatnl). 

I'o understand the association of the goddess Lotus with elephants in this early 
hvmn, and in Indian art down to the late monuments of South India, we must re¬ 
member that elephants. Originally, were the cousins of the clouds.* .\ccording to 
one version of their origin, when Garuda burst from his egg at the beginning of 
time, Indra's elephant-mount, Airavata, appeared from one half of the broken 
eggshell, followed by seven more male elephants, while eight females came forth 
from the other half. These ancestral couples became, then, the “elephants of the 
four quarters" (dig-gaja)y the caryatids of the universe, who support the dome¬ 
shaped shell of the firmament on their backs. They are to be seen in this role, sup- 
/»/. 7,/4 |X)rting the symbolic lintels of the great gates at Sand (Plates 7 and /4), and 
again supporting the rock-cut celestial world of the main temple of Kailasanatha 
PL 209 at Elura (Plate 2()D). Dignified and gentle, these wonderful animal-figures are 
the Indian counterparts of the Greek maidens who appear as columns on the 
south portico of the Erechtheion, on the Athenian .A.cropoIis. 'Fhey bear testimony 
to an intimate feeling of the Hindu for the character of the elephant: a beast 
honored for its usefulness both in peacetime and in war, and worshiped for its 
power to attract the rain clouds and to provide, thus, the enlivening element of 
water for the maintenance of the crops and, through them, of man and beast. 

Another legend of the origin of the elephant is given in the myth of the Churn¬ 
ing of the Milky (X'ean,® where it appears that among the symbolic objects that 
emerged from the cosmic sea when the gods and titans had churned it for a thou¬ 
sand years were the goddess Lotus and the milk-white elephant-king Airavata, 

* Cf. Zimmer, op. at., pp. 102 ff., which the following pages roughly parallel. 

‘Cf. in/ray pp. 228-229. 
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together with his queen-consort AbhraniD, "She Who Knits or Binds the Clouds. 
To this day the so-called "white elephants/' which are albinos showing light or 
rosy spots, are valued above all others; for they possess to a superlative degree 
the life-bestowing power inherent in all elephants by virtue oi their derivation 
from the M tiky Ocean. 

The offspring of the first eight elephant couples, we are told in the legend of the 
elephant-caryatids, had wings and freely roamed the sky, changing shape, like 
clouds. Once, however, a group alighted on the branch of a tree under which an 
ascetic was teaching his pupils; the branch fell, killing the pupils, and the saint 
cursed the inadvertent elephants, who had by then simply settled on another limb. 
Through his yoga power he deprived them both of their wings and of their ca¬ 
pacity to change form, so that, ever since, they have been condemned to the 
ground. Elephants, that is to say, are clouds sentenced to walk upon the earth. 
But their cousins like to visit them; hence it is important for a king to have ele¬ 
phants in his stables. They are termed "the king's clouds/' and they guarantee 
rain for his people in the period of the monsoon.’ 

One of the legends of the earlier lives of the Buddha illustrated on the gates of 
the Great Stupa of Sand is that of the incarnation before his last, when, as the good 
king Vessantara, practicing the supreme Buddhist virtue of "donating {ddt^a- 
pdramitd), he committed the political indiscretion of giving his white elephant 
to a neighboring monarch, whose land was in dire need of rain,* and we may note, 
as the lesson in that story pertinent to the present context, that next to his wife 
and children the most prec ious object in King Vessantara s palace was the ele¬ 
phant. It \vas the priceless magical instrument whose presence in the royal stable 
w'as the kingdom's sole guarantee of rain, fertility, crops, and the wealth of life. 

In their function of controlling and bestowing the life-giving element of the 
waters, elepliants are akin to the serpents, the nagas, tlie demons of divine earthly 
energy. Indeed, the word Tiugn is one of the many terms used in Sanskrit to con¬ 
note elephant; so that there is in many cases a certain confusion where the word 
occurs: for instance, when the Buddha is compared to a naga. We have already 
seen that images of serpent-kings may have served as models for the first patterns 
of the Jaina and Buddliist saviors/ and this may account for the tendency to read 
the term, when it refers in this way to the Buddha, as "serpent. However, the 
majestic appearance, irresistible strength, and gentle and calm temper of the ele¬ 
phant, its grandeur and intelligence, ^vere virtues inherent in the Indian ideal of 
the character of the superman, so that there is often good reason tor visualizing an 


’ For references and Tijrllier details, cf. Zimmer, 
My ths and Sy mhok. 


* JatakiS Cf, supra, pp. 74-7S. 

* Supraf pp. ss-67. 
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elephant, rather than a serpent, when the term used as a metaphor of the En^ 
lightened One is naga. 

We are told in some versions of the legendary biography of the Buddha tiiat 
when he was born t^vo nagas sprinkled \vater over his motlier^ This suggested to 
the eminent archaeologist Alfred Toucher that the pattern of Laksmi with the 
elephants^ w hicli, as we have seen, is such a prominent motif in the Bucldfiist 
monuments, might have been meant to represent the birth of die Buddha. The 
Buddha babe himself, as we have already noted in our discussion of the Amaravatl 
relief,^® was never depicted in this period of Buddhist art, but remained invisible; 
hence, in any scene of his birth at Sahci he would certainly not be shown. Further¬ 
more, it would seem natural that some image of the savior's nativity should ap¬ 
pear on these gates, since practically all of the other great episodes do. On the 
PL 7 outer facade of the northern gate (Plate 7 ), the historical act of the Buddha's 
first sermon, when he set in motion the "wheel of the enlightening doctrine," is 
symbolized by a wheel in the midst of a crowd of worshipers, while the Buddha"s 
parintnkwa, his passing away, is denoted^ on the upper architrave by a stupa, 
standing side by side with the stupas and holy trees of six Buddhas who preceded 
him in the attainment of enlightenment and passage to extinction.^'The temptation 
of the Buddha, when he was approached by the daughters and assailed by the giant 
demons of Kama-Mara, Is represented on the verso of the middle architrave 
Pi i 3 {Plate 12 )The Vessantara-jataka occupies the lowest beam and the famous 
Saddanta-jataka the top. Thus it w'ould not seem inappropriate to read the 
scene of Laksmi with the tw o "nagas" pouring streams of water from above, 
which is three times depicted on this gate, as the savior's nativity. This in¬ 
genious theory should not be left out of account (though, personally, I prefer to 
leave it to its eminent and venerafile author, since it is my opinion that the "nagas" 
mentioned in the textual tradition should be understood, definitely, as serpent- 
genii, not as elephants). Toucher's suggestion is consistent with the tendency of 
early Buddhist iconography to adapt pre-Buddhistic patterns to its own ends by 
infusing them with new meaning, as we have seen, supra, pp. 56 -fi 7 , where the 
adaptation of the naga fonnula to Buddhist and Jaina iconography was discussed. 

Side by side with the n%as, as favored divinities of tfic pre-Aryan tradition 
still popular in the period of the early Buddiiist monuments, were the yaksas, 
the tutelary deities of Indian family and business life. Numbers appear as Viard- 



^ VMth Sir John Marshall, The ^ 

SaM} (Calcutta, law), VoL 1, pp. isa ff. 

Supra, p. 7a. 
infra, p. fiaa. 


the Bo Tree. To M ara's left ive see hb demons. 
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is, besides, a fine series of free-standing yaksas, which are among the most im¬ 
pressive remainders of Indian stone sculpture from this early period. The great 
figure in Text Plate B5, the statue of a yaksa from Parkham, in Northern India, pi bs 
offers a remarkable specimen of the popular art of its time. The massive bulk is 
expressive of enormous physical strength, while the broadness and simplicity with 
which the contours and vast surfaces have been treated convey a sense of grandeur 
and dignity. The form is full of solemn repose and loaded with hidden energy. 

And the yaks! beside him, from Besnagar, exhibits comparable features. She has 
a natural monumentality but is by no means deficient in grace; while again, be¬ 
neath an almost pillarlike rigidity, there is an astounding sense of vital force. 

Two more yaksas have been found in the Northeast, in Patna (ancient Patali- 
putra), in the country of Magadha, where Buddhism took its rise. In the one 
shown in Text Plate Bsb the treatment of the cloth and ornaments is somewhat pi. set 
more elaborate and detailc»d than in the figures already noted; nevertheless, there 
prevails the same tendency toward w^eighty pow'er. And this characteristic appears 
again in the celebrated chowry bearer from Didargahj, shown in Plate 5. 

An image of the same monumental type, from Samath, the great Buddhist 
center near Benares, is dated in the third year of Kaniska's reign and might easily 
be taken for another yaksa (Text Plate BGa), The inscription, however, dedi- pi. ma 
cated by a certain Friar Bala, discloses that this is not a yaksa but the Bodhisattva, 
while the lion between the feet connotes ^akyamuni, w'ho is commonly styled the 
“Lion of the ^akya clan.“The figure is bold, w ith its athletic chest and the slight, 
but lively and expressive, tw ist of the head —a remarkable and eminently suc¬ 
cessful transformation of the traditional yaksa form into a representation of the 
spiritual superman on the verge of enlightenment. The “great man** {maha- 
purusa) is not steeped in inward contemplation but gazes triumphantly at the 
world, in the manner typical of the Buddhas of Mathura. He belongs, still, to the 
plane of the earth, as its conqueror, and is in no sense a mirage appearing from 
the transcendental plane. Though not clumsy, the physique is massive, filled with 
a great strength. The physical force of the terrestrial yaksa has not been denic*d. 

The Indian craftsmen of the early periods of Buddhist art, when no complete, 
properly Buddhist canon had as yet been developed, were not reluctant to adapt 
the existing patterns and formulae of their craft to the Buddhist requirements. 
However, almost always alterations were made, so that the new motif should 
not be confused with the old; for example, the lion was added between the feet 
of the Yaksa-Bodhisattva. On the other hand, in the numerous representations of 
LaksniT in the reliefs of Saiici and Bharhut, the symbolism of the aiKient popular 
divinity is preserved unaltered. She is placed on a lotus, surrounded by lotus 
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blossoms, and she holds a lotus in her hand. Such features arc not warranted 
by the legend of the birth of the Buddha: in fact, they contradict the legendary 
descriptions of the scene in the mango grove.Queen Maya should lie stand¬ 
ing, not among lotuses, but beneath a tree, like a tree-goddess, a dryad or 
vrksadevata. Toucher's ingenious interpretation, consequently, could be accepted 
only with the understanding that in this particular case—for some unexplained 
reason —the craftsmen did not take the trouble to alter in any detail the Hindu 
formula in order to relate it to the Buddhist legend. A contemporary looking upon 
it would certainly have been reminded not of the nativity of the Lion of the f^akyas 
but of the well-known goddess ^ri LaksmI—particularly since the whole stupa is 
alive with the figures of other popular divinities, representing the vital forces of 
the earth: yaksas, nagas, and vrksadevatas. There is certainly no necessity, there¬ 
fore (indeed, there is hardly even a possibility), to read into the figures of the 
goddess Lotus —prominent though they are on the early stupas —a new Buddhist 
reference to the nativity. 

The cosmic forces represented by the Hindu gods are made manifest to some 
extent in every sphere of nature, in the vegetable as well as in the animal, and in 
the cosmic-celestial also. They dw'ell in the human organism, the microcosm, 
which is a counterpart of the macrocosm. The fire-god, for example, inhabits 
the digestive fire of the bile and is made known as intestinal heat, warming the 
body and causing metabolism through a kind of cooking-process in the intestines. 
I'he solar force operates through the eyes; the lunar force through the mind. 
I'he wind corresponds to the breath and is the all-pervading motor force of 
the human body, responsible for the circulation of the energies and for all 
movements, both voluntary and involuntary. Similar parallels are recognized 
between the celestial and the vegetable spheres. Soma, king moon, dwells in the 
soma plant, the stalks of which yield an intoxicating juice. This dewdike elixir 
w as the basic ingredient in the sacrificial drink offered to Indra and the other gods 
in the diurnal rituals of the Vedic period, being regarded as the terrestrial counter¬ 
part of the beverage of immortality, amrta (ambrosia), which the gods imbibed 
in their glorious mansions on the summit of Mount Sumeru and which was con¬ 
tained in the cup of the moon. To attract and feast the gods on earth, the priests 
prepared an earthly counterpart, an adequate substitute, by a processing of the 
juice of a terrestrial plant. 

The idea of the identity of this plant, the soma, w ith the Moon, who is the 
heavenly King Soma, belonged to the tradition of the Aryan immigrants. Other 
plant associations appear to have been native to pre-Aryan India, fhe tulsi or 

Cf. supra, pp. 78-79. 
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tulasi plant, for example, is held in special esteem by Visnu-worshipers, who re¬ 
gard it as the manifestation of the god in the vegetable kingdom, while the bilva 
tree is the vegetal form of ^iva. The myrobalan or amalaka tree is another plant 
associated with Visnu. All of these belong to the flora of India and their associa¬ 
tions with the gods must go back to pre-Aryan times: likewise the identity of the 
goddess ^rl-Laksml with the lotus. Indeed, there is even reason to believe that the 
latter association may have been known already in ancient Mesopotamia. 

The lower figure in Text Plate All shows a pendant or locket of gold, to be 
worn as an amulet, with a representation of the Near Eastern goddess Astarte- 
Ishtar. In each hand she holds a lotus. Compare the lower figure in Plate J6’4: a 
statuette of Laksmi found at Bangkok, Siam, but executed in the Khmer style of 
the period before Aiikor, probably eleventh century a.d. Once again, as was the 
case with the animal vehicle,*® an archaic theme announced in Mesopotamia has 
traveled far on the Indian tide. This little figure, only eleven and one-half inches 
high and intended for worship on a household shrine, combines grace with a 
statuesque dignity. Its left hand, extended, is opened in the gift-bestowing gesture 
{varada-mudrd), “the gesture (mudrd) that bestows {da) a wish or a boon 
{vara)/* In the open palm lies a fruit, symbolizing the fertility of crops and trees 
and connoting offspring as well, the fruit of the womb. In her right hand the god¬ 
dess exhibits a lotus. 

Rising from the depths of water and expanding its petals on the surface, the 
lotus {kamahy padma) is the most beautiful evidence offered to the eye of the self- 
engendering fertility of the bottom. I'hrough its appearance, it gives proof of the 
life-supporting power of the all-nourishing abyss. This is why the goddess Lotus 
{kamald, padmd) is an appropriate consort or sakti of Visnu —Visnu being the 
cosmic w'ater itself, the infinite ocean of that liquid life-substance out of which all 
the differentiated phenomena and elements of the universe arise, and back into 
which they must again dissolve. When a life-period of the world-organism has 
attained its term and is about to be dissolved (according to the Indian myth of the 
end of the universe), the moisture is withdrawn, all the forms perish and go dry, 
and a prodigious conflagration bums them, so that nothing is spared. The fire 
then is quenched by rains, which produce a flood that covers everything, and thus 
the universe returns to its state of the beginning: the state of a timeless ocean. 
Visnu is this cosmic sea. 

As already noted,** the universal living waters are symbolized in India as the 
snake Ananta, or ^esa, who supports the human form of the divine sleeper, Visnu. 
At the beginning of time (according to the myth of the flowering of the universe), 

“ Cf. supra, pp. 42-48. »• Cf. supra, pp. 12-IS. 
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when tlie waters are to bring forth forms anew, there rises from tlie navel of Visnu 
the golden bud of a lotus, whicli expands* This cosmic flower is a transformation 
of a portion of tlie substance eternally contained within the god*s gigantic btxly* 
It is an epiphany of tfiose dynamic forces of the creative pnxess which had been 
withdrawn into the body (that is to say% into the cosmic waters) at the time of the 
d is so lilt ion. It has now reappeared, to begin its cycle anew; and it will live again 
its perennial course. This radiant lotus of the world is the goddess Padrna, the sakti 
or divine energy of slumbering Visnu. She is the awakening of his substance, in 
dream, as the miracle of life. 

FL III relate n 1 is a classic representation from the Gupta period of “Visnu recumbent 
on the serpent Endless'" {visiin amuilasayirt). The lotus in ujsper center actually 
grows from the reclining god, but instead of the goddess Padnia on the calyx, we 
see a god, four-headed, who is Brahma, the creator, Brahma was a paramount 
figure in the early philosophical cosmogony that evolved under the leadership of 
the Brahmans, after they had come in contact w'ith the pre-Aryan heritage of the 
Indian land. The Brahmans, however, never assigned major but only minor roles 
{when any at all) to representatives of the female principle; hence a goddess could 
not appear in their system in the position of a demiurge, evolving the spectacle of 
the universe* This andf'emale bias was one of the main areas of antagonism be¬ 
tween the Aryan and pre-Aryan traditions. As we have seen, how'ever/^ there was 
a gradual return to power of goddesses in the later religion, w ith the restoration of 
pre-Aryan sentiments and ideals. 'Ehese had survived among the masses, and they 
entered the Brahmanical sphere gradually but relentlessly when the weaves of the 
Aryan immigration were absorbed by the races of the autochthonous civilization* 
Goddesses, thereafter, remain predominant in India. In fact, they have been grow¬ 
ing in stretigtb to the present day, even though new waves of foreign invaders 
have continually rolled over the land, from the period of the conquest by Islam 
to that of the coming of the Portuguese, the French, and the British* 

Wlien Brahmanic ideas and symbols were in the ascendant in India the goddess 
Lotus had to yield her place to Brahma, as a kind of male counterpart of herself; 
hence we see this divine usurper on the lotus throne —which had been the symbol, 
the seat and vehicle, indeed the very name, of the goddess Padrna-Laksmi. In this 
po.sition Brahma then exercised the same function as the earlier goddess. Padrna- 
Laksmi, however, did not completely vanish from tlie picture, but, as the wife- 
consort of VLsnu, was given a place at his feet in the classic position and humble 
role of the Hindu housewife, serving and tending her royally reclining spouse* 
Her right hand holds his foot and her left his leg, in a gentle gesture, as if strok- 
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ing; for the woman is supposed to massage the feet of her lord-husband when he 
returns from the fatiguing tasks of the day, 

"riiis impressive piece adorns the temple of Oeogarh and dates from about 600 
A,D. I'he five male figures at the base, with the woman in the corner at the right, 
represent the five Pandava princes of the epic Mahabharataj with Draupadl, their 
common w'ife. In the great "War of the Bharata family," in which these Pandava 
j>rinces defeated their cousins the Kauravas, they were assisted by Visnu himself, 
incaniate as Krsna, w'ho, acting as their friend, first asked the enemy cousins 
whether they would prefer to have his armed forces or his personal ad\Tce. They 
chose the army, and by this foolish, materialistic decision brought upon them¬ 
selves ruin; for they did not realize whose personal advice they were rejecting. 
The god, returning to the l^andavas, took the reins of Arjuna's chariot and, in the 
seemingly neutral and humble role of charioteer, assumed the leadership, Krsna's 
superior advice then carried the day. 

Yudhisthira, the eldest of the five Pandavas, who is regarded as an incarnation 
of the god Dharma, the god of righteousness and moral order, stands in the center 
of the base. At liis right (our left) is Bhmia, an incarnation of the wind-god Vayu. 
In BhTma's liand is the huge iron club with whicli, in singlehanded combat against 
the leader of the Kauravas, he smashed (by a foul} the latter's thighs. Arjuna is in 
the corner, the most beautiful and valorous of the Pandava princes, Krsna's close 
friend and brother-in-arms, to whom the god revealed, at the opening of the bat¬ 
tle, the doctrine of the Bbagavad GJtd, At Yudhisthira's left stand Nakula and 
Sahadeva, the twin half brothers (from the same father but two mothers) in whom 
the Asvins, the Vedic twin-gods-on-horscback (corresponding to Castor and 
Pollux of the Greek mythology), became incarnate. And finally, in the comer at 
the right is Draupadi, their common wife”hers being the unique example of 
polyandry in the Brahman tradition. She was an incarnation of IndrinT, or Sad, 
the wife of f ndra. 

Above, to the right of the four-faced Brahma on the lotus calyx, we see Indra 
on his elephant Airavata. At Brahma's left, the couple seated on the bull and soar¬ 
ing through space are Siva and his spouse. The youthful, boyisli form in the upper 
left-hand corner riding on a bird is perhaps Skanda Karttikeya, the war-god, the 
son of ^iva and Lima, on his peacock^ the young hero who, when he was but seven 
days old, killed the great demon-tyrant Taraka.*^ The figure in the right-hand 
corner is a flying, garland-bearing attendant. 

The magnificent form of Visnu recumbent on Ananta, in a graceful, dreamy at¬ 
titude, deserves the fullest admiration. Its elegant harmonization of the qualities 
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of vigor and grace illustrates one of the particular achievements of the classic 
Gupta style. There is a perfect unification of vegetative force {the same force that 
is issuing from the god's body in the form of the lotus) with the human form, and 
simultaneously vvitli the serpent, the wavelike coils and the crest of the shield of 
cobra hoods. The life-force manifest in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and in 
the iuiman organism, flows through all with a single melody, 'Fhc niga and the 
lotus themes have been united in their fullest meaningJ” 

This relief, with its host of gods above and the row of human heroes beneath, 
is an early statement of a pattern tfiat was to become, in later Indian art, the classic 
conception of Visnu recumbent on the giant snake and the cosmic waters. We 
PI ss€, ciai have already discussed the Pallava panel of Plate 286 ^^ Text Plate Cl& shows, in 
the upper left-hand comer, a miniature from the eighteenth century. Again 
Laksmi, the goddess Lotus, attends the outstretched feet of her lord, relieved of 
her proper p<3sition by the four-faced demiurge of the Brahman theologians. 
Simultaneously, however, she is supporting Brahma, secretly, in the guise of the 
lotus. 


2. The Lotus Support 


I s LATER Hindu and Buddhist art we find the lotus serving as a pedestal for 
numerous divine figures.-^ Its transfer to Brahma, the creative aspect of the 
highest divinity, marked the first step of a long evolution. Brahma is called in the 
literary tradition pad?na-ja, padma-jata ("born of the lotus") and padma-garbha, 
padma-yofji (“whose mother's womb was —or is —the lotus"). And as the cre¬ 
ative aspect of the divine substance, he is fully entitled to the lotus seat; for as the 
first-lx)rn of the timeless waters, he is a masculine counterpart of I^adma, But he 
is also, according to tlie tradition of Brahman philosophy and mythology, the 
highest being itself in its pure, spiritual, and transcendent nature; an anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbol of Brahman, the essence of the universe, the cosmic, anonymous 
SeltV*= Brahman dwells within all beings as the suprapersonal kernel of their 
nature. Brahma, therefore, is equal to Visnu in Ins transcendental aspect. No less 
than Visnu and Siva, he personifies and connotes, beyond his role as Creator, 

Cf. Mylhs and Symhhj pp. so-cs. 
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pure being itself, supreme reality, transcending change, time, and every limiting 
qualification.’^ 

The lotus symbol, as the pedestal of Brahma, acquired, in the course of time, 
the meaning of a support for all deities representing the highest transcendental 
essence; and in this new function it slowly invaded provinces of religious iconog¬ 
raphy strikingly remote from, or even antagonistic to, the sphere of the goddess 
Padma-LaksmT. Since this process can be traced most clearly in Buddhist iconog¬ 
raphy, WT shall embark, at this point, on a brief review of the history of the 
Buddha image. 

In the earliest periods of Buddhist art, in the era B.c. and first centuries 
the earthly and realistic aspect of the superman-savior was stressed wlienever he 
was represented: the Buddha simply stood on the ground (e.g», in Text Plate ^ 

left). If any more or less elaborate pedestal was attached to the figure, it was in the 
form not of a lotus but of an ornamental frieze, usually exhibiting some scene re¬ 
lating either to the Buddha's life or to his worship. Likewise, when represented in 
the cross-legged posture, Gautama w as seated either on the ground or on the lion 
throne {siMasajia)^ of which two lions form the forelegs (Plates 6^ and 7/), 

Such a throne is the common seat and symbol of regal dignity in the secular realm, 
where the king is the lion among men. Comparably, the Enlightened One is the 
lion among spiritual teachers, philosophers, and divines, and when he lifts his 
voice to announce the doctrine every other voice is silenced, unable to refute 
him. His sermon is therefore the “lion's roar" {simha-ndda)i for when the lion's 
voice is heard in the wilderness all the other animals fall silent, fearing his ap¬ 
proach. The Buddha ^akyamuni w^as known, moreover, as the “lion of the Sakya 
family." His early throne, therefore, was the lion throne. 

This emphasis on the human aspect of the teacher of gods and men —regarding 
the Buddha as a man who had reached fulfillment through an agelong career of 
enlightening self-sacrifice —belongs to the period of early Buddhism and is 
roughly contemporary and identical with the doctrine of the HTnayana, the so- 
called "Little Vehicle," which is represented in the tradition of the Ceylonese Pali 
canon. It is represented in the monumental Buddha figure from Amaravati, 
from the second century A.O., shown in Plate 93^ whose provenience from the pi aj 
ancient yaksa pattern of the pre-Buddhist era is clearly betrayed by its massive 
dignity,®* Such Buddhas —figures in the round —are powerful types, severe and 
benign, and more spiritual than the Buddhas of Mathura. Their silent grandeur 
foreshadow's the more slender and delicate grace and the inward-turned yogic 
absorption of the classic Hinayana style of Ceylon rather more than the mirage- 
H cr siipm. p. ae. Editors note. Gf. pp. 16si-ies. 
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like apparitions ol the Gupta Buddhas* Tlic savior, as they represent him, is not a 
phantasmagoric apparition but a solid man* 

It is in the Kuddha images of Cejdon that the absence of the lotus ornament at 
the base is most conspicuous. Buddhism spread to Ceylon at an early period. The 
island is said to have been conquered in the fifth century b.c. by Indian settlers 
from the mainland, at whicli time a prince named Vijaya ("Victory"), from the 
Ganges valley, founded a city in the southern part. The island was brought under 
one rule about a century later. Buddhism entered during the reign of Devanam- 
piya Tissa ("He who is under the protection of Tisya [an auspicious constel¬ 
lation of stars in the patii of the lunar zodiac] and is beloved by the gods"), 
2+7—207 B.c., when .Asoka of the Maurya dynasty, the great emperor of Northern 
India, was sending Buddhist missionaries to various lands beyond the borders of 
India and starting the Buddhist gospel on its world career. Asoka .sent his own son 
Maliendra to Ceylon, and, later, his daughter Saiighamitti ("Friend of the 
Order"), .A branch of the very Bo Tree under which the Buddha had gained en¬ 
lightenment at Bodligaya was then brought to the island and planted at .Anuri- 
dliapura, Ceylon tluis became Buddhist, and it remains to this day the stronghold 
of the Little Vehicle, the Hinayana. NIoreover, it was the scene in the vear 
80 B.c. of one of the most important events in the literary history of Buddhism 
and in the religious literary history of mankind, when the canonical teachings, 
which up to that time liad Iteen transmitted orally, were committed to writing, 
in the Pali language, by order of King Duttliagamani. Practically everything that 
tlie Western world (until most recently) has known of the early Buddhism of 
Intiia was derived from this copious Ceylonese encyclopedia of the doctrine. 

The earliest remains of Ceylonese art reflect the various traditions of the main¬ 
land from whicli they were derived: the Buddhist art of the first centuries a.d. 
wliich flourished under the patronage of the Mongolian Kusana kings in Northern 
India; the art of Amaravati and of various other sites within the Andhra domains 
of the Deccan; the art of the Guptas; and the several early medieval styles. The 
monumental statues of standing Buddhas before the Uuanweli dagaba, shown in 
rt. -sw Plate belonging probably to tlie third or fourth century of our era, reflect, 
for example, the austere and massive monumentality of the Buddhas of the 
Andhra period (of which we ha_ve just seen a specimen from Amaravati); and 
yet the weighty bulk of those Andhra Buddhas, inherited from their origin in 
tlie yaksa, has entirely melted away, rhe Ceylonese figures, slender and erect, 
have preserved tlie pillarlike, statuesque bearing of the yaksas, but have acquired 
a spirituality, well befitting representations of the fully enlightened teacher and 
savior of mankind. The garment, with its folds and curves, derives to some extent. 
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in a remote way, from the Hellenistic drapery of the Gandhara figures; and yet 
the whole concept of drapery is radically different from that of the Occidental, 
Grcco-Bactrian tradition^ The lines and curves are conceived and rendered not as 
copies of actual costumes but as an expression of the spiritual calm, harmony, and 
serenity that radiate from the reposeful presence of the Enlightened One. The 
Buddha has been conceived as a living receptacle of supernal wisdom, conferring 
peace, and yet he remains a tangible human being, a model of the highest human 
attainment, man at the peak of spiritual perfection —not, as in the Mahayana, a 
supernatural reflex on the earthly plane of a transcendental essence. And in con¬ 
formity with this humanistic conception, the cosmic symbol of the lotus pedestal 
is omitted. The figure stands—like Gautama himself—on the ground. 

The figure at the left is a Buddha; at the right, probably a Bodhisatt%^a. The 
earth-bound demonic monumentality of the yaksa type has attained here complete 
humanization and spiritualization without forfeiting either its statuesque, gigantic 
form or its inner vigor. Psychic and mental energy have supplanted physical 
strength. There is a look of knowing, of penetrating wisdom, yet a total absence 
of the supraliuman. Man has reached perfection through self-detacfiment and 
self-control. 

These statues are documents of a moral heroism, revealing man calmly and 
sovereignly independent of the gracious intervention of any superhuman divine 
powers. They are models^ not symbols —of the highest human attainment. Their 
beauty is that of spiritual virtue. And so here, again, there is no lotus pedestal; 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva stand directly on the ground. 

The work shown in Plate 457 is an example of Ceylonese art at its best. The Fi. 
date is somewhat controversial: possibly the second century' A.D., but more 
probably later, perhaps the third or fourth; some would assign it to the sixth or 
eighth. In its magnificent simplicity and truth to life the figure suggests the 
achievements of Pallava art; but it has nothing of the unearthly spirituality that 
we have noted in those dissolving, nimble, floating, doiidlike apparitions.^ 
Stressing, rather, the realistic aspect of the Buddha, it is in the true mode of the 
Hlnayana, the ideal represented being that of the Hindu superman meant for en¬ 
lightenment. The form expresses the perfect aloothess of the solitary yogi who, 
having conquered the world of the senses, has pierced tlie inteliectual web that 
meshes the human mind and ego. He is endowed with a perfect body and has 
achieved an imperturbable calm without tension or effort; serenity is the intrinsic 
attitude and it has been expressed in terms of a human harmony and beauty. The 
monumentality is unsurpassed, being far beyond the comparatively archaic, some- 
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what rigid and dry impressiveness of the statiding Buddhas already discussed. 
And the lotus pedestal again is missing —in accordance with a human, realistic, 
ethical conception of the Buddha and his deed. 

For in spite of repeated invasions by Tamil conquerors from South India, who 
gained temporary footholds in the north of the island and someriines extended 
their dominion into the interior, the Buddhist art of Ceylon remained essentially 
faithful to its HTnayana tradition. The Cola princes for a time incorporated Ceylon 
in their South Indian realm; but not even such enforced intimacy with the leading 
representatives of the great medieval civilization of the mainland could affect the 
character of Ceylon's conservative Buddhist art. The greatest of the native kings, 
Parakrama Bahu I (the Great), 118^97, finally recovered possession of the 
whole island and even invaded India. And it is to him that the Buddhist sanctuary 
of Gal Vihara is ascribed: an apsidal cave^shrine, beside which there is, on the 
one hand, a colossal representation of the parinirvaha, and, on the other, a rock- 
PL4^^is? cut seated Buddha showing traces of ancient painting (Plates 46'6' and 467). 

The latter is a figure of sober monumentality and geometric symmetry in¬ 
formed with tension and harmony, comparable to the Sarnath Buddha, yet def¬ 
initely on the side of ascetic heroism and vigor and radiating a penetrating energy . 
A conventionalized lotus cushion is to be seen on the lion throne—reflecting an 
influence from the North; and yet the Buddha himself, in keeping with the 
Hlnayana view, is loaded with will power and relentless determination; being 
solid, though not weighty, and as far as possible from that suggestion of eva¬ 
nescence or immanent evaporation which characterizes the transcendental beings 
of inner vision. We do not sense so much the boon-bestowing mildness of a 
heavenly savior, manifesting himself in a bliss-yielding vision, as the psychic 
reality and experience of a triumphant effort of successful human concentration. 
The supreme loneliness of the solitary spiritual conqueror, the highest type of 
man according to the Hindu conception, is rendered tangible in a bodily mani¬ 
festation of calm, indomitable w'ill, unflinching in its determination and supreme 
in its attained clarity —these being the fundamental traits of the spiritual victor. 
The outlines of the figure, extremely bold and simple, offer no distracting or 
fascinating details, no lures of sensual charm. For instead of suggesting the grace 
of divine cosmic saviors in the garb of eternal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, this 
figure is intended to present a portrait-model of the Buddhist spiritual superman 
as lie would appear on the earthly plane. The ideals expressed are those of 
Hinayana ascetici.sm, whicli knows nothing of any grace flowing forth from 
transcendental divine saviors, but demands and expects everything from the re- 
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lent!ess soul-force and self-control of the individuaL The hands are in the ^'posture 
of inward absorption/' dkydjia mudrd. 

Rctuming^ to the Indian mainland, we discover a comparatively early instance 
of the lotus symbol as a pedestal of Buddhist saviors on an Arnarivati pillar of the 
third century A-D, {Plate ,92, left). Here Buddhas surmounted by stupas (symbol¬ 
izing their final ninana, their attainment of the ultimate goal) are seen standing 
on expanded lotus calyxes. This symbolism, which seemed a little out of place in 
consen-^ative Ceylon, is completely appropriate to the Mahayana; for here the leg¬ 
ends do not insist on the human character and earthly births of the Buddhas. The 
biographies, increasingly fraught with miraculous features, represent illusory dis¬ 
plays of the transcendental divine essence in the field of the intellect and senses. 
The Buddha life has become an unsubstantial reflex on the mirror-plane of 
phenomenality; an operatic spectacle miraculously enacted on the great stage of 
the cosmos. Indeed, numerous Buddhas, spreading enlightenment and release 
from the spell of the world illusion, shine forth, throughout the ages, from the 
transcendental womb. They appear”like saving lights —from the adamantean 
sphere of inexpressible sheer reality, which is inaccessible either to the logical 
intellect or to the senses, as manifestations from beyond the horizon of phe¬ 
nomenality: from beyond earth, beyond the subterranean purgatories, be_yond the 
celestial mansions of the gods. The classic and most popular exposition of this 
view is that great Sanskrit sutra from which we have already quoted, the halita- 
vistara^ ''The Unfolding of the Playful Illusory Manifestation of the Buddha on 
the Earthl}'^ Plane,” 

This docetic view, which the classic tradition of Hinayana Buddhism, as pre¬ 
served in the Pali canon of the Ceylonese monks, rejects as heretical, must have 
developed at a fairly early date; for we learn of a council held at Vaisali, in 
Northern India, a hundred years after the Buddha's parinirvana, which resulted 
in a complete schism between two groups of monks quarreling over ten points of 
discipline. The conservative party, upholding traditional views, was in the 
minority and separated from the main assembly. When it had left, the majority 
held a council of its own, known a.s the "Great Assembly” {maM-sahgka), or the 
"Great Keci tat ion” {^mahd-sanglti)\ and we arc probably justified in detecting in 
this designation a foreshadow ment of the term Mahay ana. For Ilf nay ana means, 
literally, the “forsaken vehicle,” the "deficient, defective, or lower vehicle," 
i.c., the doctrine of those left alone with their limited orthodoxy; whereas 
Mahaydiia^ meaning the "Great Vehicle,” suggests the vehicle in which the 
majority ride. In the "Great Recitation,” or "Great Congress," the "majority 
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of the monks,** or ''great community of the monks'* [maha-sangka)^ by oral 
recitation rearranged, altered, and developed the doctrine. The Mahay ana took 
its start with this event.*^ 

One lone, monumental specimen of the new Buddhist literature that was spring¬ 
ing into existence on the Indian mainland in this period of transition between the 
early Htnayana and the fully fledged Mahayaiia is the Mahavaxtiu the “Great 
Subject**' a work in which the Buddha's legendary life is preceded by (and 
welded into one with) the wliole series of his former lives, showing how he 
acquired the power to become a Buddha. The Mahdvastu was a manual for 
Bodhisattvahood, meant not only for monks, but for all and everyone aspiring to 
Buddha hood —men, women, gods, even animals; it shows through a view of the 
Buddha's exemplary careers, during ages of secular incarnations, how enlighten¬ 
ment can be achieved in secular life as well as by entering the order, through a 
consistent practice of self-renunciation and similar virtues. Hence it does not 
belong to the safigka^ the community of monks, like the discipline of the Ceylonese 
Pali canon, but is addressed to the maha-sangha^ the “great community” of living 
beings, all of whom arc intended for release through enlightenment. The be¬ 
lievers in this great community of the universe style themselves LokottaravddinSt 
upholders of the “doctrine {vdda) that the Buddha is in his secret essence tran¬ 
scendent and beyond [uttara) the spheres of the world {loka).'* The Mahavastu 
was intended to serve as a textbook of the disciplines of these Mahasanghikas 
Lokott a ra vad i n s. 

Whereas orthodox Christianity rejected docetlsm and evolved the realistic 
view that Christ, when descending to earth, became a real human being {in spite 
of his divine nature, that is to say, was really born and underwent real suffering), 
tirrough the Lokottaravadins of the Great Community docetisrn became estab¬ 
lished as the paramount dogma of the Mahayana. 'Fhe apparition of the Buddha as 
a human being was understood to have been purely phenomenal. He had enacted 
the role of a human being for the benefit of men, having assumed a human mask 
among them just as he assumes the various masks of the various classes of deity 
when he appears before celestial assemblies to teach. For his transcendent es¬ 
sence, which in itself is devoid of ail characteristics and limiting qualifications, is 
reflected in every sphere of the phenomenal universe in a guise akin to that of the 
inmates of the sphere in question. It seems a god among gods, and among men a 
being laden with the requirements and habitudes of human frailty, the function of 
such illusional manifestation being to inspire confidence. It establishes a relation^ 
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ship of immediate intimacy while supplying, simultaneously, a model that teaches 
and inspires, furnishing a sign of the supreme attitude'^the attitude that implies 
and leads to the wisdom of release* 

Precisely as the transcendent substance of Visnu, the primeval water, brings 
fortli the phenomenal, dynamic form of Brahma (who then evolves the phe- 
nomenal universe), so likewise, the transcendent adamantean essence of en* 
liglnenment, the sheer "‘suchness" (tatfidta) which underlies the universe, gives 
forth tlie saviors* That is why the Buddhas, the first-born of that reality, are en¬ 
titled no less than Brahma to the lotus throne* This lotus symbol, which in its 
oidginal association with the goddess Padma-LaksmI denoted divine physical 
life-force, the life-sustaining, transcendent yet immanent substance of the time¬ 
less waters, in Mahayana Buddhism connotes tiie supramundane {hkottare) 
character of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who are, as seen, mere phantoms, 
mere luminous reftexes on the several phenomenal planes of celestial and ter¬ 
restrial intellection. 

The earliest extant images of Buddhas seated on lotus calyxes are found in the 
later Gandhara works of the third century a.d. An example is to be seen in Plate 
6^a. Thereafter, across the whole of North India the lotus ornament on the 
Buddha pedestal becomes the rule-indicating that the images were used for 
Mahayana worship. 'Hie eighth^entury shale figure shown in Plate 380 is a 
fine specimen of the Pala style from the Northeast* It Is full of vigor and sim¬ 
plicity, harmonious in its smooth outlines and surfaces, approaching metalwork 
in the clarity of its outlines, yet somewhat deficient —like all l^ala works —in 
true plastic life. The left hand rests on the lap, with upturned open palm, while 
the right hangs downward, the middle finger gently touching the earth in the so- 
calk*d "position of touching the earth" {bhdmi-iiparsa-mudrd). This attitude, 
w'hich is one of tlie most common ir^ figures of tfie seated Buddha, refers to that 
great moment when, on the seat of enlightenment, he called the earth to testify 
that he had fulfilled all ^he requirements preret|uisite to the attainment of il¬ 
lumination by practicing the highest virtues of self-abnegation throughout his 
career as a bodhisattva; and the earth, with a mighty roar, then testified that he 
had done so. 

Tlie celebrated legend, as given in the Lalitavistara,^^^ declares that when 
Gautama j^laced himself beneath the Bo Tree, he took the following solemn vowi 
"Let my skin, sinew, and hones become dry —and welcome! Let all the flesh and 
blood in rnv body dry up! Never will 1 stir from this seat till \ have attained 

^ lji8tarijtiira 19. (Tr. adapts! from N. J. to thf Lalitavistara Tut, The 
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supreme and absolute wisdom!" And be remained, cross-legged, in an uncon¬ 
querable position, from whicli not even tfie descent of a liundred thunderbolts 
simultaneously could have dislodged him. Then Mara, "He who makes [crea¬ 
tures] die," the tempter, who holds all beings in the meshes of recurrent death by 
means of the net of their own clinging to existence, the lord of the pleasures of life, 
which have to be paid ibr with suffering, said: "l^rlnce Siddhartha wishes to pass 
beyond the boundaries of my country, but this I shall never allow," Therefore he 
assailed the Bodhisattva w ith his great army; an army such as had never before 
been seen, or even heard of, either by gods or by men; fearful of aspect, it was 
enough to cause or^e's hair to rise. The warriors could alter their faces in many 
ways and change into a thousand forms. Their bodies were covered with millions 
of serpents, writhing about their legs and arms. And they were equipped with 
every weapon. Every kind of missile was hurled at the Bodhisattva, including 
boulders big as Mount Sumeru, yet when they reached him, they were all trans¬ 
formed into pavilion-roofs of ffowers. The fire that blew from the warriors' 
eyes, from their serpents, and from their breath became a wheel of flame, like an 
aureole, around the Bodhisattva. Spears, swords, and arrows became garlands 
the moment they were hurled, and they assembled above the Buddha as a tent of 
flow ers. Mara caused tlien nine sorts of terrific thunderstorm to arise in quick 
succession, to blow the Bodhisattva from his seat: a whirl wind and a great rain¬ 
storm to imbalance and drowm him; a shower of immense mountain peaks flying 
in smoke and flame through space; a shower of weapons; a shower of live 
coals; another of blazing ashes; a shower of mud; one of sand; and a terrible 
darkness. But nothing availed. Therefore King Death himself, Mara, drew 
near to the Bodhisattva on his colossal elephant, whose name was "Girded with 

Mountains"; and he said: "Arise from this seat; it does not belong to thee, but 
to me!" 

"The future Ruddha spoke," we read, "in a firm, deep, serious, but gentle and 
sweet voice to Mara, tliat Evil Oner 'The kingdom of desire was acquired bv thee, 
C) Evil One, through one voluntary sacrifice, but 1 have offered many million 
myriads of willing sacrifices: arms, legs, eyes, and hair, which 1 have cut off [in 
tormer lives] and given to those who desired them; many times I bestowed 
houses, wealth, grain, couches, garments, and pleasure gardens on those who 
asked tor them; for I was striving for the salvation of all beings.’ Then, that Evil 
One, Mara, replied to the Bodhisattva: 'That 1 made a willing and unimpeachable 
sacrifice in a former life, thou thyself art here to witness; but for thee there is 
none here to bear witness even with so much as a word. Thou art therefore con¬ 
quered. But the Bodhisattva answered: 'I appeal to this mother of creatures.' 
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And the Bodhisattva touched the earth* As soon as it was touched by the Bo- 
dhisattva the earth trembled in six manners. And the goddess of earth, called the 
‘Firm One' {sihM'ard)t appeared, surrounded by a million myriads of earth- 
goddesses, while the ground shook, having broken open near the BcKihisatUa, 
as half of her person arose from it, decked with ornaments* Bowing to the place 
where the Bodhisattva was sitting, she said: 'O Great Being, it is so, it is as thou 
hast declared. We all are witnesses thereto/ " And at this testimony of the earth, 
Mara and Ins hosts fled in all directions, \vhile gods of every kind approached to 
celebrate the victory' and to pay^ worship to the Buddha-in-the-making. 

The sun set after the Great Being had thus vanquished the army of Mara. And 
in the first w atch of the night lie acquired the knowledge of previous existences, 
in the middle watch of the night the divine eye, which yields superhuman insight 
into things whether hidden or far away, and In the late watch of the night, when 
the day began to break, the Bodhisattva, with lofty comprehension, according to 
an itLsight that absorbed in unity of thought and time all that could be known, 
thought, achieved, seen, or contemplated, attained the highest and most perfect 
wisdom and acquired the threefold knowledge. Thereupon the gods spoke. 
"Strew flowers, O friends, the Venerable One has attained Wisdom!" The gods 
strew'ed divine flowers over the Tathagata until there w'as formed a layer of blos¬ 
soms knee-deep. And Gautama ^akyamuni w'as the Buddha. 

This episode in the Buddha life is the counterpart of the coming of the frighten¬ 
ing demon Samvara against the Jaina TTrthahkara Parsvanatha.** It terminates 
the long course of trials through innumerable lives and opens the way to imme¬ 
diate illumination. Hence in Buddhist art the gesture of conjuring the earth to 
witness { hhumi^sparsa-mudra) is a favorite motif* 

Plate 381 is another example from the Pala period of Bengal, dating from the 
eighth or ninth century A*p. It is executed in a rich though subdued style; but in 
this case the lotus pedestal has been omitted. On the other hand, the ornamented 
background, with the tw'o erect lions at either side* is akin in its general pattern 
and effect to many of the contemporary Hindu images of the same province and 
period. By this time, that is to say, the t%vo arts had come very close to being 
one; and in both, the lotus pedestal or seat had become a common —though 
optional — symbol. In Hindu iconograpliy, moreover, it was freely associated w ith 
various divinities; for it bad lost its specific reference not only to LaksmT, the 
goddess Lotus, but even to Brahma, lier male successor as the first-born off¬ 
spring of the w'aters. 

In the Soutli Indian figure shown in Plate 426 we see a conventionalized lotus 

« Cr. iaf>ra, pp, 57-53* 
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seat supporting Gancsa, the potbellied, elephant-headed son of Siva and ParvatT 
— perhaps tor the obvious reason that his proper vehicle, the rat, due to its tiny 
size, is grotesquely out of proportion for the support of such a bulky form, unless 
enlarged to such a degree as to lose all resemblance to a rat. In this image, which 
is from the Indian mainland, the rodent is still present, but below. The character 
and origin of Ganesa, “the leader (/in) of the hosts (the hosts, that is to 

say, of the departed souls who constitute Siva's celestial army) is discernible in 
the cobra crawling up the right side of his belly, a distinetK^ sign of the ^ivaite 
sphere, as w'cll as in the rosary in the upper left hand, which is characteristic of 
Sivaite ascetic mendicants and yogis. The god holds in his right hand one of his 
own tusks (it was broken oft'in a mythological adventure), while in his lower left 
pt. jof he bears a bowl of rice into which his trunk is dipping. Plate 504 shows our genial 
deity again, but without the rat-and now', most remarkably, the destructive 
aspect at the ^ivaite sphere has been stressed by a macabre transformation of his 
lotus throne. Indeed, in this amazing image two of the most benign and positive 
presences of the Hindu pantheon —Ganesa, the remover of obstacles, and I’admi, 
the all-supporting goddess Lotus, she of good fortune —have revealed that seed of 
death w hich is the inhabiting paradox of all achievement. Ganesa, in this image, 
like his lather Siva, w'ears death, so to say, as an ornament —as does life itself. 
And so he appears to us here, in his final sense, as the remover of the obstacle of 
death. This vision of the ultimate power and mystery of Ganesa has come from the 
colonial sphere of Hindu civilization. It is a work from Java and date.s from the 
thirteenth century 

The Great God himself (Ganesa's father and lord) appears together with his 
rt3S7 Sakti (Ganesa's goddess mother) in the Bengalese relief shown in Plate 387. 
Anklets, wristlets, armlets, rich necklaces, and royal diadems bedeck the magnifi¬ 
cent pair. They are seated on the lotus throne, a minor lotus cushion appears 
under Siva's bent left foot, and two more such cushions have been set under the 
two feet of tlie divine couple that are hanging tow'ard the ground. Below are 
reposing their respective animal vehicles, the lion of the goddess, and Nandi, 
diva's bull 

5iva has four arms. With one he holds his consort, with two others he exhibits 
the trident (his weapon as a hero) and the rosary (his emblem as an ascetic), 
which together symbolize the combination in him of the active principle and the 
contemplative. His remaining right hand, before his chest, liolds a stalklike symbol 
twined with the tendril of a lotus plant and crowned with lotus petals. This evi- 
^ Cf. the disi’ussion of Ganesa, jw/ra, pp. 46-47 and infra, p. ais. 
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dently is the lingam, emblematic of the divinity's productive essence* Silently he 
exhibits it to the goddess, while she, in her left hand, elevates its complement, a 
convex, swclled-out symbol marked by a furrow. The two countenances, rigid 
and masklike, regard each other with intense emotion. Gazing with a deep and 
everlasting rapture, they are imbued with the secret knowledge that, though 
seemingly two, they are fundamentally one. For the sake of the universe and its 
creatures, the Alxsolute has apparently unfolded into this duality, and out of them 
derive all the life-polarities, antagonisms, distinctions of powers, and elements 
that characterize the phenomenal world. 

Gn the lowermost level of the relief, to the right, is Ga^e^^a, on a diminutive 
scale, with his trumpet, the conch, resting nearby on a tripod throne. Skanda 
Karttikeya, the other son of the divine couple, is depicted opposite, at the left, 
rattling a drum with the fingers of his left hand and brandishing a sword behind 
his head. Just above these two are the portraits of the donor and his family, 
offering flowers with folded hands. The father, on Siva's side of the composition, 
is accompanied by his son, and the mother, beside the goddess, by her tw'o daugh¬ 
ters. All have been given lotus stands. Thus the human couple are shown to 
participate in the mystical union of the divine; they, too, are of one flesh. 

.A pair of celestial attendants stand at either side of the main lotus throne^at 
the level of the chests of the divine couple ^holding their fly-wisps downward 
turned. Such chowry bearers generally flank the presences of kingly persons 
sitting in state, but as a rule the wisps are held uplifted. In the present case, the 
attendants are so distracted by pious rapture that they are forgetting their ap¬ 
pointed office. Indeed, the emotion with wiiich the god and his goddess are 
gazing at each other affects all the figures, both human and divine, privileged to 
behold tlie spectacle. Not only the donors and chowry bearers, but the hovering 
swarm of diva's host.s, the heavenly muskian.s, are filled with exalted bliss* And 
the face at tlie top of the frame surmounting the throne is the mask called Kirt- 
timukha, the 'Tace of Glory/' As a manifestation of the terrible aspect of the 
power of the god “which is simultaneously the power of the lotus —it is a w'arning 
of danger to the impious and a guarantee of protection to the devotee/" 

In later hlindu sculpture the lotus seat plays an increasingly important role, 
coming into use generally to denote the divine character of the beings represented. 
Yet the application of the symbol is somewhat hindered by the fact that there is no 
real need in this tradition for such a device, since the divinities are already pro- 


» Ediior*f note: This relief is eLucid;ited in practically identical terms in Myths 

and Symbols, pp. 1 39. 
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vided with seats of their own in the forms of their well-known animal representa- 
pi 453 tions or veliicles. Thus in Plate 453, Visnu, with LaksmI seated on his knee, is 
supported by Garuda, in a half-human form. This impressive, rather demonic 
and sinister manifestation belongs to the art of Konarak, on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The work shows the 
mannerism, stiffness, and sophisticated ossification of the later period of Hindu 
art, and yet possesses a distinct vigor, derived from the more or less timeless, 
seemingly archaic style of the fetishes current in the Indian popular tradition. 
The god comes soaring down, as it were, into the presence of the devotee. His 
vehicle, the winged Garuda, having just alighted, is in a half-kneeling attitude, 
owing to the weight of the maintainer and container of the universe, whom he 
supports. Impassive, the gigantic god thrones on his shoulders. Laksmi, his 
principal wife-consort, is sitting on his bent knee. She is the chief divine force 
{sakti) of the maintainer of the universe: the goddess of wealth, fertility, and 
prosperity. To the left, below, is a devotee, and to the right his spouse, in the 
guise of a chowry bearer of the great deity’s heavenly court. 

There is something brutal, mute and unapproachable, sinister and demonic, 
hovering about this piece of perfect but modest workmanship. It is a product of 
the local tradition, intended to serve on one of the innumerable household shrines 
of the devotees in some town or village. It is distinctly different from the refined 
and lofty masterworks of the artisans in the service of the princely courts, yet 
shares in their achievements, copying their patterns in a comparatively primitive, 
somewhat clumsy way. The awe-inspiring, terrific aspect of the divinity shines 
through the outward appearance of an auspicious manifestation. Involuntarily, as 
it were, the ambivalent character of the supreme divine force that represents 
simultaneously creation and destruction is e.xpressed through the god's impas¬ 
sivity and scarcely veiled crudity. The enigmatic features of a primitive fetish 
have been preser\ ed. We do not have either complete humanization, as in C}reek 
art, or such ennobling purification as appears in the higher Hindu master- 
works. 

In this image, since Garuda is present, a lotus support would have been super- 
PL4S5 fiuous. Sometimes, however, as in Plate 425, the lotus pedestal is combined in 
Hindu art with the traditional vehicle of the g(xl. Here Visnu and Laksmi appear 
again on Garuda; but the whole composition is placed on a lotus stand. In 
Mahayana Buddhism, on the other hand, the lotus seat became a standard element, 
used as a matter of course to denote the essentially supramundane character and 
origin of those Buddhas and Bcxlhisattvas who, having reached enlightenment, 
refused to pass into nirvana, but instead remained eternally manifest, rescuing 
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souls from every sphere of the universe by their preaching of the enlightening 
doctrine. 


3. The Bodhisativa Lotus-in-Hand 


The figure of Plate 321 represents the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara: the 
prototype of the popular savior Kvvan-yin of Chinese Buddhism, who in Japan 
became Kwannon and throughout the Far East is represented as a female, 
madonnalike divinity, but in India as a male. Even in India, however, though in 
male form, his qualities are female, and he may occasionally manifest himself as a 
woman. 

This relief is from Bundelkhand, in northeastern Central India, and dates from 
the eleventh century. The Bodhisattva is seated on a lion, which turns its head 
toward the rider, opening its jaws, as if about to roar. This denotes that the 
aspect of Avalokitesvara here rendered is Sirhhanada-Avalokitesvara, “Avalo¬ 
kitesvara uttering the lion roar,“ which is to say, preaching the overpowering 
doctrine of enlightenment, which puts to silence the voice of every other teacher. 
Avalokitesvara and the other Mahay ana Bodhisattvas, who are conceived as 
deputies, helpers and attendants of the cosmic Buddhas, have animal mounts 
borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, and Avalokitesvara has been provided with 
the lion of Durga —which accords with the preponderance of feminine traits in his 
character. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is known also as Padmapani, “Lotus-in-Hand,“ 
a lotus flower on a long stem being usually held in his left hand. And he is gen¬ 
erally supported by a lotus pedestal; for, though he appears among men and in the 
purgatories of the underworld as a wandering saint teaching the doctrine of 
enlightenment to all creatures, assuming at will the appearance of the beings to 
whom he is appearing, intrinsically he belongs to the supramundane sphere of 
vision {d/iydna), which is visualized in pure contemplation. He is the most 
popular and outstanding of the so-called dhydni bodhisattvas, “Bodhisattvas, or 
potential Buddhas, dwelling in the fields of sheer vision." As befits a Bodhisattva 
in the role of crown prince, designated for the spiritual emperorship of Buddha- 
hood, he wears a rich diadem. And he holds in his right hand the trident {trisula), 
which is the weapon of ^iva, Durga’s spouse.*^ 

In the Tantric, Ijimaistic Buddhism of Tibet a magic wand in the hand of the priest, it has 

the trident is a familiar exorcising instrument; as conjuring power over the demons of nature, all of 

whom are subser\'icnt to the Enlightened. 
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Avalokitesvara is a personification of perfect compassion and indifFerence (the 
two at once), exceeding —if possible —even the attitude of the Buddhas. In his 
legend we are told that out of compassion for the countless myriads of creatures 
in the universe, he renounced with a solemn vow the attainment of Buddbahood 
and final extinction, so that he might continue preaching the Buddhist doctrine 
until the last being was brought to enlightenment and thus released from the 
round-of-rebirths. Avalokitesvara is "the being who is capable {ihfara) of 
enlightening insight {avalohla}" but who, out of infinite mercy, postponed his 
own attainment of nirvana. Whereas most of the Buddhas —^akyamuni, for ex¬ 
ample, wiio lived and taught in the fifth century b.c. —ultimately pass away 
tlirougli achieving enlightenment, w'hich involves their disappearance from the 
fields of rebirth, Avalokitesvara chose to remain in the world indefinitely, thus 
forfeiting for himself the highest good. He embodies, therefore, infinite com¬ 
passion, together with a supreme indifference to time. 

By virtue of this indifference to tlie element of time and to the attainment of 
Buddbahood, the Bodhisattva epitomizes in a particularly vivid symbolical w'ay 
the ultimate meaning of transcendental wisdom, the very essence of the Wisdom 
of the Far Bank {prajna-pariimita},^^ which is that fundamentally nothing whatso¬ 
ever ever comes to pass. The long career leading to enlightenment (that count¬ 
less series of rebirths fraught with deeds of superhuman sacrifice, all exhibiting 
the perfect virtues that qualify for Buddbahood) is intrinsically an illusory process, 
a phenomenal mirage. So likewise arc the sensations, mind processes, and ego- 
consciousness of tiic individual. For in the adamantean realm of the supramundane 
reality there are no individuals whatsoever, no qualifications, no distinctions; 
nor does anything ever happen. 'I'here is no difference there between the round- 
of-rebirths (samara) and release (nin^ana), between ignorance {avidya) and 
enlightenment (boMi). For since time and space are mere forms of sensibility 
when they are transcended there is no field in wliich anything might happen. 
There is no space: there is no time. Hence, though the Bodhisattva renounces, 
nothing is renounced; though the fSuddha attains, nothing is attained. This 
supralogical realization of the cosmic paradox is the supreme truth expressed 
in the Bodhisattva's timeless attitude of potential Buddhahood. Moreover, 
potential Buddhahood is tlie hidden essence of all creatures, meshed though they 
are in ignorance, of whicli the form is space and time. 

'Fhe delicate image shown in Plate 321 is a fine specimen of a late, mature, 
Buddhist art. Though the style is already on the way to becoming ornamental 

» yfra/oA/V^i is a synonym of ("illuminatiou") in the Mahavastu. 

Cf. supra, pp, ] 40-142. 
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and decorative* the organism is still suffused by a gentle inward life. The limbs 
are of a plantlike smoothness. The plastic values are of a cool* stylized sweetness. 

The elements of outline and design are about to gain predominance over plastic 
force* and this imbalance will eventually empty this art of weight and life, reducing 
its works to a stylized, sophisticated diagram; nevertheless, the present figure, 
with its very mellow and eloquent features, no more than indicates the possibility 
of this fatal process. There is still a wonderful lyric musicality about the dreamy 
attitude of the Bodhisattva, this embodiment at once of unending compassion and 
of a sublime, knowing indifference to his eternal task. He sits in a relaxed posture, 
close to the position known as '‘kingly ease/' The right knee, drawn 

upward, supports liis loosely extended right arm, which is of a tender, maidenlike, 
womanly grace. In this being, who assumes various aspects at will and is endowed 
with a charm beyond the differentiation of sex, a youthful male form and a femi¬ 
nine grace liave been perfectly fused* 

This angelic quality, beyond the sexes, was what offered a starting point for 
the transformation of Avalokitesvara in the Far East into a female divinity, and 
this attitude (one of the finest ever conceiv^ed in Indian art) became a classic pat¬ 
tern in China and Japan, as well as in India, for the graceful form of Avalokitesv^ara- 
Kwan-yin-Kwannon. Plate 674 shows a magnificent Chinese Kwan^yin. The PLei* 
Bodhisattva is seated in a mood of meditation, while the waves of saiiisara, 
the roLInd-of-rebirths, the unending streams of life, flow past her feet. She is 
on the Far Bank of Transcendental Wisdom (prajFia-paramita)^ and the meaning 
of the Far Bank is embodied in the very attitude of her lovely form. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara's gesture of refusal, renouncing nir\'ana and 
thus transcending time —eliminating the notion of anything either following or 
preceding the supreme event of enlightenment —marks a new inspiration in the 
evolution of the central idea of the Buddliist doctrine. It supplies a fresh, tangible, 
and most striking symbol for the paradoxical tnith'-which is that the very 
personality of the Enlightened One, together w'ith his agelong career of effort, 
belongs fundamentally to the phenomenal realm of mere appearance. Even tiie 
Buddha's biography pertains to those .subjective notions that becloud and constt- 
tute the illusory complex of individuality. Fundamentally, nothing of the kind ever 
came to pass. For the distinction between the concrete Buddha personality and the 
crowds of concrete beings taught and brought to enlightenment through his 
doctrine is basically *'void/' destitute of meaning. There is no flow of time during 
which beings transform themselves into candidates for enlightenment and then 
become embodiments of perfect wisdom. Once the dynamism of this mirage has 
been recognized as a kind of motion picture projected out of ignorance and passion 
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on a screen of void ness, inborn tendencies can be conquered and annihilated. 
After a practice of the supreme virtues, Buddhasbip, the goal of the Bodhl- 
sattva's career, then is attained and immediately the glorious past, fraught with 
all its virtues of sacrifice and self-detachment, collapses like a dissolved dream 
that disappears at the moment of aw'akening and cannot even be remembered. 
Buddhism does not insist explicitly on the dreamlike character of individual exist- 
ence and of the woi'ld perceived in ignorance; nevertheless, the term hod hi implies 
and literally means “awakening,” “awareness”: a becoming aware of the real 
reality and a shattering of the merely subjective one, which is evolved out of 
ignorance and the personal tendencies of the unconscious nature of man's being. 

With the lotus of Laksmi, the lion of Durga, and the trident of $iva as his main 
symbols, and even sharing the feminine grace of Durga and LaksmT, the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara w^as a complex embodiment of the supreme divine forces of 
Hinduism, Hence it was that he could satisfy the dev^otional and emotional needs 
of vast throngs of lay folk who, though converts to the Buddhist community, yet 
clung to the familiar figures of the age-old heritage of the popular Indian religion. 
The new symbol of the Bodhisattva welded these through the creative force of the 
Buddhist idea into a new figure of thought, giving to them, in addition, an un^ 
prccedented meaning; for they now expressed the most daring and advanced 
Mahayana conception of the perfect attitude of the accomplished Buddhist super¬ 
man. It is an ideal for those capable of monkhood, yet who might decide to con- 
tinue in secular life, since on either path one can embody perfectly tlie secret 
meaning of the true Buddhist gospeL 

The representations of Avalokitesvara in Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan art 
by far outnumber those that have been preserved in India proper.^'' There is, 
however, a good specimen in tlie Gupta style of the sixth century that gives 
Pi itMfl us a notion of what has been lost {Plate Here again the Bodhisattva stands 

on a lotus; an additional growth of lotus stalks and buds embellishes the pedestal; 
and the posture is that of Padmapani, with a lotus in the right hand, suggesting 
LaksmT and her Buddhist counterpart Prajnaparamita.’^ Unfortunately, all that 
remains of the lotus stalk is the segment passing through the hand, yet it is 
apfiareni that llte flower grew from the [pedestal and opened above the shoulder. 
Vigor and grace, sensual ciiarm and spiritual purity, contribute equally to the 
form* It is another of those lov'cly figures, blending the qualities of the male and 
female, which manifest in human guise the nature of absolute being, beyond the 

"The E^alal Ijinia of Tibet \s re^anJed as the of a South fridtan niountain named Potala, ^shich is 
ever-rent-wed incarnation of Avalokitesvara, and reputed to bo the favorite abode of the Bodhisattva* 
pi 379 his temple-palace at Lhasa is supposed to be a copy "See also Plate ST'S, 
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bondage and fetters of individualization. Padmapani is ever alert to his purpose of 
approaching all living creatures in their various spheres of entanglement, to 
make known to them the enlightening doctrine, and there is an impressive 
monumentality about his present apparition, in spite of its delicacy and moderate 
size. This is the quality, as we have already seen/* that distinguishes those works 
of Indian religious art that are based on the inner visions of worship brought to 
mind through meditation. 

One of the most delightful representations of Avalokitesvara-Padmapanl is a 
little Nepalese bronze in the collection assembled by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Plate 600)^ The right liand is in the posture pi. eoo 
known as "granting gifts” {vamda-nttidra)^ while the left holds the lotus (the 
part of the stalk passing through the fingers having disap|>eared). The Bodhi- 
sattva here shows himself quietly, like a guest from a higher sphere, in a posture 
called "three bends” {tn-bhanga}^ in which the head, torso, and legs slant in 
contrary directionsr the legs and hips to the right, the trunk to the left, and the 
neck and head then gently to the right. It is a lyrical, dreamy, very' graceful pose. 

The apparition is perfectly androgynous, combining enigmatically the qualities of 
masculine and feminine charm. The upper portion of the body is nude; a diapha^ 
nous garment draped from the girdle covers the hips and thighs. The rich tiara, 
necklace, armlets and bracelets, and the brahmanical thread play a subdued but 
effective role, accentuating the lithesomeness of the arms and of the youthful 
body. Such a figure corresponds in meaning to the Ardhanarl (half male, half 
female) images of ^iva and his ^akti/^ which unite the goddess and the god as the 
left and right halves of the one manifestation. In the subdued grace of a single 
human form, an all-embracing compassion and a sublime transcendental aloofness 
have become simultaneously incarnate. 

These Nepalese bronzes stem from the Pa la tradition of Bengal and so, in¬ 
directly, from the Gupta style. The best specimens have a visionary, unearthly 
character appropriate to celestial beings %vho come before the mind in the exercises 
of meditation. Their simplicity is the effect of both an artistic discipline and a 
genuine deep feeling (see Plates 59S-€0I and €02b). pi.im-eoi,. 

The most impressive representation of the Bodhisattva Lotus-in-Hand is found 
among the rare remains of Indian fresco painting preserved in the cave-sanctuaries 
of Ajanta^which is the main site safeguarding from the ravages of time the 
fragments of an art scarcely matched in the world. The caves are in Hyderabad, 
twenty-nine in all, and tliey line the inner rim of a horseshoe-shaped valley 
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formed by a bend of the river Waghora (Plate J42). The cliff is two hundred and 
fifty feet high. The walls, ceilings, and pillars of the caves were adorned with 
paintings, most of which are now destroyed. Tlie few that remain are in thirteen 
of them, the fragments of particular interest being in Caves I, II, IX, X, XVI, 
XVI1. 

Througli the concern of the government of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the diffi¬ 
cult task of preserving these fragile relics of an incomparable art was accomplished 
in the most scrupulous manner possible. Ghulam Yazdani, the head of the 
archaeological department of the Nizam's Dominions, procured the advice and 
assistance of specialists from the Vatican —men constantly attentive to the preser¬ 
vation of the frescoes of Michelangelo and others in the Sistine Chapel —and 
appropriate methods were applied. Furthermore, in a beautiful publication of six 
volumes the treasure was made generally known*^“ 

The painters at Ajanta used the following technique* First there was applied to 
the rock a layer of clay mixed with rice-husk and gum, and over this a coat of 
lime was laid. Then the colors were applied, filled in by washes, the details being 
accentuated by lines and dots. The art seems to have been fairly well developed 
by the end of the second century a.d. and to have reached its height in the fifth and 
sixth. In the eighth (judging from certain paintings at Elura) it began to forfeit 
some of its grace and vitality, the background losing depth and the figures 
themselves becoming relatively flat. 

During the period of the prime of this art Chinese Buddhist pilgrims w'ere 
visiting India to study their religion at its source, and they journeyed throughout 
the land for centuries, visiting the sacred sites. When they returned home, laden 
with manuscripts, sacred images, and drawings, they brought to China a knowl¬ 
edge also of the sculpture and painting of the Indian shrines and monasteries. The 
Buddhist art of the Chinese T'ang dynasty (fi 18-906 a.d*) was thus Influenced 
directly hy the fresco painting of Ajanta and the other sanctuaries of the period 
(practically all of which are now destroyed) as well as by the provincial patterns 
of Chinese Turkistan and Gandhara, through which borderlands the pilgrims had 
to pass on their pious journey*^* 

Plate 152 shows a group of celestial dancers and musicians (apsarases and 
gandhan^as), forming part of a scene in paradise* They are most spirited and 
elegant in the airy lightness of their apparitions, delicate and full of charm, giving 
evidence of a long-established, completely mastered technique* Obviously, a long 

Ghulam Ya7-danit Ajanla (Ojiford, 1990-^:6, For an example of the mfluence of this palming 
6 vols.)* tradition southward, in the art of Ceylon, 

Cf* fjifra, pp. and Pbtes Plates 4 . 58 — 
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tradition had evolved the final, thoroughly convincing pattern that here was 
projected onto the wall with a superb authority combining all the freshness of 
improvisation with the finish of a classic style* 

Plate IA8 show s one of the frescoes of Cave 1 , dating from about 600 to 650 pl i4s 
The central figure is the Bodhisattva Padmapani. His colossal size is adequately 
warranted by tlie Mahay ana texts dealing w'jth the Bodlilsattva's mythical aspect; 
for in these he appears in the cosmogonic role assigned in Hinduism to the giant 
Visnu recumbent on the serpent, the idea having been borrowed from the late 
Hindu tradition of the Puranas* According to these descriptions, a whole universe 
proceeds from ever}' hair follicle of the Bodhisattva's radiant skim 

The figure at Ajanta measures five feet nine and one-half inches from knee to 
tiara, two feet five and one-half inches across the shoulders, and one foot from pi 
chin to forehead* (The lower legs, from above the knees, are missing*) The 
remarkable fact, how'ever, is that these herculean proportions in no way detract 
from the idyllic, intimate character of the being himself or the delicacy and sweet 
flavor of the harmonious compositon in which he appears* One feels —very 
strongly, this time— that the effects of Indian art are, to a most significant extent, 
independent of the size of the w'orks* There is an intimacy of atmosphere in this 
fresco that is akin to the quality of book illustrations or larger miniatures, whereas, 
on the other hand, in tlie Tibetan figure shown in Plate 6iO, a sense of monu- Pi gio 
mentality has been condensed to proportions that can be almost covered vvith two 
hands* This sovereign independence of actual size is one of the great signatures 
of the Indian tradition* 

The Bodhisatu^a of the fresco is placed in a rich and lovely setting* At his left is 
a dark princess (her legs, too, are missing), her face serene with an expression 
of modesty and restraint. She is steeped in herself, as though effacing her own 
presence. A female attendant stands behind her and the Bodhisattva, while at the 
latter's right shoulder is a male attendant* of princely form, in a long w hite coat, 
bearing a mace, and w'ith a finger raised. The background is full of action* Against 
a conventional line of hills, suggested by red bands, monkeys frolic and a pair of 
peacocks cry with joy. The male peacock has raised his neck, his beak being open, 
while the female listens in an amorous attitude to the note of her mate. At the top 
of the mural, to the left, are two soaring gandharvas —inmates of the celestial 
paradise —the upper pprtions of whose bodies have all but disappeared, while 
below' these are two kirmaras (a particular class of semidivine being, with human 
bust and bird legs and daws), one of whom is playing a stringed instrument. 

Still low'er is a pair of dw'arffike creatures (yaksas possibly —goblins subservient 
to Kubera, the lord of the jewels and riches in the interior of the hills) who w-ave 
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their hands and legs about, to convey their joy at the sight of the Bodhisattva. 
pt. ISO And at the left sits a happy, amorous couple (presumably a god and goddess or a 
king and queen) watching the Bodhisattva from their hillside. The woman is 
leaning on her partner in a loving manner, while his left hand rests on her shoulder 
and his right caresses her right arm. Above are monkeys and a lion. All creation, 
beings of every kind, animal, human, demonic, and divine, thus surround the 
Bodhisattva Lotus-in-Hand, rejoicing at the presence of this superhuman savior 
who assumes w illingly all forms and approaches every being in its ow'n garb, to 
guide it to salvation. 

'I'he variety of the figures and attitudes, and of the arrangements of the groups, 
seems inexhaustible; yet the effect of this abundance is far from being chaotic or 
oppressively dense. There is no underlying geometrical structure to subdivide 
and clarify the surface, balancing the figures in some obviously harmonious w'ay 
that could be analyzed and explained. They assemble nimbly, like light clouds, 
flocking together in the freest manner, yet without obscuring or interfering with 
each other. The art is one of natural abundance, intending a gentle representation 
of the rich and variegated profusion of life; a vigorous yet tender assertion of 
human vitality, supported and completed by the kingdoms of the plants, animals, 
and superhuman beings. For fundamental to the w hole composition is a concept of 
the unity of life. The human figure is in the midst of nature—a nature not sub¬ 
servient to human needs and pleasures, to be exploited by human energy, tech¬ 
niques, and planning, but man's equal and copartner, fostering him and teeming 
w ith kindred forms, all carried on in the one stream of universal transmigration.^® 

The plastic feeling for relief is strong. Though no effort has l)een made to 
achieve the Renaissance type of stage perspective, a kind of spatial depth has been 
suggested through a smooth rounding of the limbs and bodies. For the superb 
draw ing renders more than the mere outline; it suggests the mcxleling and a sense 
of living warmth and resiliency. The brush, defining cheek, arm, or shoulder, 
conveys a quality of firm flesh, and the resultant plastic value creates an illusion 
of air and space. The nude limbs are perfectly natural, and seem entirely known 
to this refined, graceful style of painting. They do not stand forth as a clarion 
call to beauty, like the nude in the West, where the naked body was rediscovercxl 
w ith the dawn of the Renaissance. As Laurence Binyon puts it in his preface to 
Yazdani's volumes on Ajanta, “to the Italian painters of the Renaissance the 
naked body was 'discovered romance.' It w'as rtxliscovered Greece. It w'as 
earthly humanity idealized as Olympian divinity: a thrilling revelation, following 

Cf. Laurence Binyon's introduction to the art of Ajanfa, in Yazdani, op. cit.. Text, Part I, p. xii. 
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the lifting of the medieval spell of Christian asceticism and spiritualism. To the 
Indian artist, on the other hand, the unclothed human form was part of his natural 
everyda}-^ surroundings —by the riverbanks and in the fields —familiar from in¬ 
fancy. That is why the bodies at Ajanta exhibit such delightful case and anima¬ 
tion. The movements of the human form in its spontaneous gestures and attitudes, 
untrammcled by clothes, are as beautiful as those of animals* And they have 
been seized here with a sure eye and hand* The nude and tlie seminude appear 
in every attitude and movement, but the forms have not been studied and ar¬ 
ranged indoors, for the sake of art. The bodies are active and lithe, and yet with 
no emphasis on athletic muscular development* 

The figure of the Bodhisattva has all the qualities that youth, high birth, noble 
character, and religious temperament can produce: strong masculine limbs, a 
broad chest, and a well-set neck; a high intelk*ctual forehead; large, meditative 
eyes; firm lips, and an elegant nose* The eyebrows, slightly raised, and the high¬ 
light on the nose and chin give an air of spirituality to the countenance. The supple 
body is full of latent vigor. It is the youthful body of a noble prince, standing with 
a graceful bearing and filled with an ineffable sentiment of detachment among the 
joyful figures of life. On the head is a high crown or tiara with large blue sap¬ 
phires, emblematic of royal birth. The jewelry is not profuse but select: a pearl 
necklace with a sapphire in the center; longer strings of pearls across tf^e chest 
and around the arms. Long black hair falls uncoiled on the siioulders. The serene 
compassionate face is full of renunciation, yet gentle in its expression, without 
scorn or disgust for the sweetness of life, h is not distinctly male; one could easily 
take this for the countenance of a princess or a goddess. And so again the am¬ 
bivalent character of Avalokitesvara —beyond the sexes and combining their 
virtues, representing the sphere beyond conflicting opposites —has been indi¬ 
cated in a most delicate and ingenious way* 1 he complexion is refined —a pearl 
gray with a warm brown flush, a juvenile glow'. 'I’here is a garment of striped silk 
about the Bodhisattva's loins and he stands in the tribhahga pose, with a gentle 
swing* In his right liand is the blue lotus that connotes his name and is emblematic 
of perfection. All the sw'cetne.ss, tenderness, and sensitivity attained in the art of 
the Gupta period shines forth through the centuries in this l>eautiful form. 

One is reminded by its gentle attitude of the legend of the last days of the 
Buddha ^akyamuni, when, at the age of eigiity, he was on Ins w ay to Kusinagara, 
the town in which he was to pass into utter extinction {parinirvana). The Blessed 
One had just taken his final leave of the pleasant city of VaisalT, where the reign¬ 
ing princes of the ancient Licdiavi family, who had hoped to entertain him before 
his departure, had been forestalled by the most elegant courtesan of the capital. 
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For she also, the pride of the town, had been eager to honor the (blessed One be¬ 
fore his departure; and by presenting her invitation first, s!ie had snatched the 
privilege from the princes* The Buddha then departed from the city, together 
with his cousin Ananda. And when he paused a moment to rest on one of the 
neighboring bills, looking over the pleasant scenery with its many sanctuaries, 
holy trees, and shrines, he said to Anandar "Colorful and rich, resplendent and 
attractive is India; and lovable, charming is the life of men" {dtram JtibitdvJpam, 
manoramam jlvitam majiushyajiam). He felt in harmony witli life and the universe, 
having overcome both, in bidding adieu to both: somewhat in the spirit of 
Nietzsche's word: "One should leave life as Ulysses left Nausikaa: rather blessing 
than enamored [mekr segmnd ah 

This supreme serenity toward life and toward the task of conquering it is 
voiced by the ensemble of this fresco, by the attitude of its central figure, and by 
the Bodhisattva's relation to the rich and colorful background of creatures from 
all the spheres of the universe surrounding him in delight and devotion*-much as 
the divinities on tlie railings and doorposts of the early stupas surround the 
central dome, the symbol of nirvana* For, according to the Maltayana doctrine, 
the Bodhisattva Fadmapani has been performing the office of a permanently 
present Buddha ever since the pariniiwana of Gautama Sakyamuni, and will con¬ 
tinue in the role until there descends to earth the next Buddha, Maitreya, who is 
now in the Tusita heaven* Fadmapani, compassionately pouring forth the light of 
the True Taw, is thus a lieutenant, substituting for the missing captain during this 
intermediate period when there is no Living Buddha in tiie world. 
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Contact between Burma and India seems to have been established in pre- 
Christian times. Indian settlements can be definitely traced from the first century 
ATX and these became centers of both Hindu and Buddhist culture* The eighth and 
ninth centuries were marked by invasions of tribes of Shan or Tiiai (i*e*, Siamese) 
provenience, and these, becoming a new leading stratum, gave Burmese civiliza¬ 
tion its classic form. The country was then unified by King Aniruddha (Ana- 
wrata), 10*K)-77, whose capital, Pagan, was located in central Burma at the point 
where its main river, the Irrawaddy, receives its largest tributary, the Chindwin* 
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The king favored Hinayana Buddhism, which had entered South Burma about 
450 A.D. through Ceylonese missionaries. He established connections with foreign 
countries, obtained relics^ and initiated a great era of building. Remains of more 
than fiv'e thousand pagodas can still be traced in and near Pagan. 

1 he Ananda Temple (1082“,90 a.d. ), brilliant white with towers of gold (Plate 
4(59), is noteworthy tor a series of eighty-one relief figures depicting the legend pi. ^ 
of the Buddha. Plate 470 shows a figure of gilded wood, one of four in the same pl 470 
temple, of about the same date as the reliefs, it is more than thirty feet high and 
exhibits the qualities that were retained as the chief characteristics of later Bur* 
mese Buddhist art: simplicity and composure, a sober cleanliness of contour that 
rejects exuberance of ornament and detail, and a cool, pure atmosphere, nicely 
balanced between a dignified graceful emptiness and a sweet inw ard spiritual life. 

The eighty-one relief figures illustrating the legend of the Buddha date, like¬ 
wise, from the close of the eleventh century and so belong also to the youthful 
period of Burmese art; but they are cndow'ed with more life than the colossal 
images. Each stands in a separate niche, so that the Buddha story is told in a 
series of stations, not in continuous relief, the episodes of the legend having been 
transformed into a succession of scenes that are remarkable for their invention 
and variety. The seated savior, around whom each composition is centered, is 
depicted in attitudes which, in spite of their inevitable similarity, are far trom 
monotonous. 

In Plate 471, at the upper left, is the Bodhisattva severing his hair with his pl 47 j 
sword, immediately after his departure from his palace and native kingdom. ''He 
thought/' w e read in the Jdlaka version of the legend, " ‘These locks of mine are 
not suited to a monk; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future Buddha. 
Therefore 1 will cut them off myself with my swmrd/ And grasping a scimitar with 
his rigiit band, he seized his topknot w'ith his left hand, and cut it off, together 
with the diadem. His hair thus became tw^o fingerbreadths in length, and curling 
to the right, lay close to his head. . . . Then the Future Buddha seized hold of 
his topknot and diadem, and threw them into the air, saying —‘If I am to become a 
Buddita, let them stay in the sky; but if not, let them fall to the ground.* The top- 
knot and the Jeweled turban mounted for a distance of a league into the air, and 
there came to a stop. And Sakka, the king of the gods [^Skr. SaAra = Indra], per¬ 
ceiving them witli his divine eye, received them in an appropriate jeweled casket, 
and established it in the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods as the 'Shrine of the 
Diadem.* 

« Ananda K. Ccx}iijaraswarny,i/ji/D?^ of InMan and Indonesian Art 
(New York, 19^7), p. 170. 
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**Hrs hair he cut^ so sweet with many pleasant scentSt 
This Chief of MeUt and high impelled it toward the sky^ 

And there god Vdsavaj the god with thousand eyes^ 

In golden casket caught itj bowing low his keadV’^ 

The figure at the right depicts the Future Buddha holding the topknot in his 
two hands before throw ing it up into the air. Above, at the left, is Indra, soaring 
back to the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods w ith tlie golden casket containing the 
relic in his reverently uplifted hands. He is on his way to install it in the celestial 
sanctuary. The female figure at the right, in an attitude of worship and delight, 
must be his consort, Indrani or 5aci, the queen of the gods. And at the base of the 
pedestal, beneath the lotus rim, is Channa, the young prince's charioteer, who 
had been sleeping at the threshold of the Bodliisattva's apartment when he set 
forth on the Great Departure and had arisen to accompany him, leading his horse, 
Kanthaka, by the bridle. Channa's future function in the biography will be to an¬ 
nounce the prince's renunciation of secular life to his parents. The horse, Kanthaka, 
is to be seen standing before him. 

After the Bodhisattva had cut his royal locks, "‘he dismissed Channa, saying,— 
'Channa, go tell my father and my mother from me that I am well.' And Channa 
did obeisance to the Future Buddha; and keeping his right side tow'^ard him ["taking 
leave by a sunwise circumambulation], he departed. But Kanthaka [[the horsej, 
who had stood listening to the Future Buddha while lie was conferring with 
Channa, was unable to bear his grief at the thought, 'I shall never see my master 
any more.' And as he passed our of sight, his heart burst, and he died, and was re¬ 
born in the Heaven of the Thirty-three as the god Kanthaka. At first the grief of 
Channa had been but single; but now he was oppressed with a second sorrow in tlie 
death of Kanthaka, and came weeping and availing to the city."^* 

This episode of the noble horse who cannot survive the separation from his hero 
and master is in a very sensitive way alluded to by the attitude of the little figure 
depicted on the pedestal. The utter despair and dejection of the splendid beast, 
bearing his saddle but no rider, the bend of the simple, expressive bead, and the 
protesting gesture of the uplifted right foreleg, yield a fine specimen of a delicate 
and di.screet gesture-language, full of sentiment and meaning. 

I'he two figures belo\v refer to the scene of Sakyamuni's enlightenment. In 
both, the savior is beneath the Bo Tree, the foliage of which fills the topmost 

**Jafejks I. 65. (Tr. by Warren, op. cit.^ p. 67.) 
Channn ts the Pili form of the name C^iandakai: cf. 
injra^ p. 238. 


*• Ja/ffia 1 . 64. (Tr. by Henry CUrke Warren, 
B^ddhhm tn Cambridge', Mass., 
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portion of the background. At the left^ the Bodhisattva, seated on the lotus 
throne, conjures the earth to testify to the donations that he bestowed on various 
beings during earlier lives when practicing the perfect virtue of liberality and self- 
abnegation.*^ Mara and his hosts then having been put to flight by the testimony 
of the earth, the gods who had been watching the contest cried out, rejoicing: 

'Mara is defeated! IVince Siddliartha has conquered! Let us go celebrate the 
victory!' And snakes egging on the snakes, the birds the birds, the deities the 
deities, and the Brahma-angels the Brahma-an gels, they came w'itli perfumes, 
garlands, and other offerings in their hands to the Great Being on the throne of 
wisdom . . , and in many a hymn extolled him.” That is the moment repre¬ 
sented at the right* The devadasis are dancing at the feet of the Enlightened One in 
attitudes of delight. The gesture of touching the earth makes clear the precise 
instant illustrated. And again we note the lotus rim. in general, in classic Burmese 
art, as represented in the reliefs of the Ananda Temple and the other Buddhist 
images of Pagan, the lotus symbol is the normal seat or pedestal* By this time 
(c* 1100 A.D.) it had become an optional general element in the images of all 
Buddhist saviors. 

In contrast, let us turn back once more to the early Buddhist art of the period 
B.C., well over a thousand years before. Plate 32 shows four panels from the 
western gate of the Bharhut stupa. In the one at the upper left we see the celestial 
mansions of the gods and in one corner of this relief is the new shrine in which the 
deities have just placed and now w orship the hair-tuft of the Future Buddha* 'Inhere 
is an inscription on the dome of this reliquary* ** Ffjayanio pasade/* “The Palace 
Victorious,” and *\Sud/iamma deva sahha blmgavato cUdd maha^"" “the festive or as¬ 
sembly hall {sabhd) of the gods {deva)^ called *tlie true law' {sudhamma);*’’ the 
festh'^al (maha) of the hair-tuft {eddd) of the Venerable One {bhagavato).^^ 
Wliat is depicted is the feast at the inauguration of this sanctuary to the Buddha 
in the heaven of the Hindu gods. The shrine contains the priceless relic of the 
Future Buddha's hair-tuft, signifying his entrance upon the final crowning stage 
of his agelong career. And that the gods are actually celebrating the festival is evi¬ 
dent from the joyous activity of their corps de ballet. The heavenly damsels 
(apsarases) execute dances to the accompaniment of singing, drums, and clapping 
hands, while the relic casket is placed on a kind of altar in the sanctuary, sur¬ 
mounted by an umbrella .symbolizing kingship* Two gods are worshiping; the 
one who is half screened by the front pillar at the left, with uplifted right hand, is 


nipra, pp. 175-177. 

“ JataJha I, 75. (Tr. by Warren, pp. 8l-8a.) 
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about to toss a lotus flower. The many-storied palace of the gods reveals, further¬ 
more, crowds of inhabitants in a state of ecstasy and excitement over their 
heavenly capital's acquisition of the priceless relic. The lower terrace is filled with 
gods and their beautiful wives, while the horseshoe windows above are occupied 
by the heads of other celestial inmates, all watching the inaugural ceremony of the 
Buddhist shrine. This kind of window, very common both in Buddhist and in 
Hindu representations of celestial mansions, is known technically as 2 i gandharva^ 
mtikha, a window containing the "face {mttkha) of a celestial being (gandharva)/* 

The palace in this amusing little scene is surmounted by a heavy tunneled roof, 
which, if we could see it in cross section, would reveal the same horseshoe form as 
the windows intersecting its length and figuring on the middle story. This type of 
horseshoe-profiled tunnel-roof, with its corresponding window, is the most com¬ 
mon roof in ancient Indian architecture, and we shall have occasion to trace its 
evolution in a later chapter.** 

Since the Buddha cannot appear in early Buddhist art, the scene of his severing 
his hair-tuft at the moment of becoming an ascetic has been rendered here in¬ 
directly through a reference to its effect in heaven. Compare the shift of emphasis 
Pi eo7 in Pagan. Compare also the Tibetan rendering of the same event in Plate 607. 
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In Tibetan Buddhism, which is based entirely on Mahayana doctrine, the 
lotus symbol has become the most common pedestal for every kind of savior and 
minor tutelar}^ deity, whether derived from the Buddha legend or from the Hindu 
pantheon, and for certain of these figures the lotus seat is entirely appropriate, 
since, according to the later Mahayana doctrine, they personify the highest 
spiritual essence. 

pieio Vajrasattva, shown with his sakti in Plate 610, is "he whose essence or sub¬ 
stance {sattva) is adamantean {vajra),** He is also known as Vajradhara, "the 
wielder {dhara) of the thunderbolt {vajra)/'** the weapon or substance of 
adamantean truth and reality, compared with which all other substances are 
fragile. All other substances belong to merely phenomenal spheres and can offer it 

Infra, pp. 278-289. 

• The Sanskrit temi vajra means both "thunderbolt" and "diamond." 
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no resistance. This Buddha, Vajrasattva, is the sixth of those six transcendent 
saviors who shine forth from the diamond sphere in vision, the so-called Dhyani 
Buddhas; the other five being Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoghasiddhi. Vajrasattva is the president of the group. Through all of 
them the transcendent essence of reality —sheer voidness beyond limiting qualifi¬ 
cations; enlightenment without definite, particularized ideas —makes itself mani¬ 
fest on the plane of vision. They can be reached on that plane through control of 
the human faculty of imagination {dhyana) and hence are known as dhyani- 
buddhas, “meditation Buddhas." 

In some of the Buddhist traditions —for example, in that of Nepal—Vajrasattva 
is termed the Adi Buddha, “the First or Primeval {ddi) Buddha," since he is 
antecedent to, and emanates, all the other Buddhas, whether celestial or human. 
The latter are so many rays or reflexes of his enduring essence, appearing in 
various spheres and at critical moments in the history of the phenomenal world. 
The Adi Buddha is the counterpart, therefore, of Brahma, Visnu, or ^iva in the 
Hindu pantheon; and the manuals that teach one how to contemplate and worship 
call him Sarva-buddha-ddhipaf the Overlord of All Buddhas. Since he opens the 
eyes of the devotee, he is regarded as the patron, helper, and protector of the 
candidate for enlightenment in the course of his progress toward the adamantean 
goal. And he is consequently known as Guhya-pati, the Lord of Mysteries, he who 
opens the special esoteric path called vajra-ydna, “the adamantean path to the 
adamantean truth." 

In Plate GIO we see Vajrasattva in the attitude known in Tibetan as Yab- 
Yum, in union with his sakti, who represents the energy of his essence. This 
posture is a common one in Tibetan Buddhist images, and was derived from the 
earlier archetype of 5iva and the Goddess. The present example is remarkable for 
its majestic, solemn grandeur, which has a quality of monumentality in spite of 
the minute dimensions of the little bronze and the comparative richness of its 
ornamentation. Intended as a model for inward visualization, it is not based on 
the proportions of living beings perceived without by the bodily eye, but is filled 
w ith —and expresses perfectly —the special character of the adamantean sphere. 

The details lend themselves to an elaborate allegorical interpretation. The male 
and female principles in eternal embrace represent, as in ^ivaite iconography, the 

•• Padmapani is one of six Great Rodhisattvas that of Amitabha, another of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
who, according to the Mahayana, are affiliated with who docs not require any great struggle or exertion 
the so-callcd Dhyani Buddhas and their iaktis. from his devotees, but asks for only pious devotion, 
Padmapani is affiliated with the Buddha Amitabha. for which he confers enlightenment and boundless 
See Text Plate B9. grace. The way of Amitabha will be discussed 

“ The way of Vajradhara is very different from infra^ pp. 2OF-^06. 
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coincidence or union of opposites. The divine couple are both the goal and the 
way: fulfillment and the means or process of attaining it; enlightenment and the 
doctrine or way to enlightenment —including all the stages of imperfection, ap¬ 
proach, improvement, near-perfection, and the ultimate attitude of the Wisdom 
of the Far Bank, which is, finally, a timeless, static repose beyond the flow of time, 
beyond events, beyond all the qualified, differentiated, and limited moments and 
realizations of the realm of life. For in the secret insight of the Enlightened One 
the two apparently antagonistic principles of time and eternity are one, just as 
husband and wife, the God and his Spouse, constitute one figure and are one sole 
being. The dual appearance is but a phenomenal mere appearance. 

Nirvana and sarhsara, then, are fundamentally not different from each other, 
but represent contrary phenomenal aspects of the one, selfsame, transcendent 
reality, which is beyond both. Therefore, as long as enlightenment {nirvana) is 
posited as something apart and different from the sphere of ordinary life {samsdra)^ 
true enlightenment has not been attained: though perhaps conceived of, in an intel¬ 
lectual way, it has not yet been realized existentially. For if the notion exists 
that there is something to be reached, or anything to be forsaken, that there is a 
real process going on, leading from ignorance and suffering to sublime indiffer¬ 
ence, aloofness, and bliss (a notion of dynamism, process, time, differences, in¬ 
dividual beings, or states that really “are*'), the candidate is still caught in a subtle 
form of ignorance, a kind of entanglement in the meshes of his own intellectual 
striving. This whole dualistic sphere of thought, discourse, and experience must 
be transcended if the realm of utter reality is to be reached: the Far Bank of tran¬ 
scendental truth. Metaphysics and dialectics, the preliminary means for teaching 
the inexpressible, point to the truth but do not contain it. They are mere road- 
marks, and if thought to be real they become the most exquisite and dangerous 
snares of ignorance. The accomplished philosopher or metaphysician, therefore, 
who clings to his own processes of exposition, is a perfect example of the most 
sublime failure on the way to the palace of wisdom. 

There is no such thing as enlightenment or nir\'ana. That is one of the reasons 
why the historical Buddha refused, again and again, to describe or define it. And 
that is why the attitude of not being caught by the antagonistic notions of ig¬ 
norance {sarhsara) and enlightenment {nirvana), or by any other pair-of-op- 
posites in the realm of thought, is characteristic of and fundamental to all esoteric 
circles of advanced candidates for Bodhi. One finds it in the teachings of the late 
Chinese and Japanese Zen masters —those sharp, bewildering answers given by 
the teachers to their pupils—just as in the long, elaborate dialogues of the 
Sanskrit texts of the Prajhdpdramitd, “The Transcendent Wisdom of the Far 
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Shore." A monk, for example, asked a question of the Zen master Joshu. "I 
read in the Sutra," said the monk, "that all things return to the One, but where 
does this One return to?" to which the master replied, "When I was in the 
province of Tsing, I had a robe made that weighed seven chin.** And when the 
master Kwazan was asked what the Buddha was, he said, "I know how to play 
the drum, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub!” When Bokuju was asked by a monk, "What 
is the doctrine that goes beyond the Buddhas and Fathers?” he held up his staff 
and said to the congregation of his pupils, "I call this a staff, and what would 
you call it?” No answer was forthcoming, whereupon the master, again holding 
forth the staff, asked the monk, "Did you not ask me about the doctrine that goes 
beyond the Buddhas and Fathers?” “ 

What then are Vajrasattva and his sakti? He is the Way and she is Nirvana; or, 
conversely, he is Eternity and she is Time; each is both, and both are each; and 
the two are one.** 

In Plate 606*, which is a typical Tibetan thah-kas or temple banner, we 
see a spiritual portrait of the Buddhist missionary Padmasambhava ("Born of the 
Lotus”), w'ho converted Tibet to the True Law, a.d. 749, and founded the earlier 
branch of Lamas known as the "red caps.” He himself wears the red cap, sur¬ 
mounted by a vajra, a diamond-thunderbolt, which protects him against demons 
and connotes his diamond-essence; for he—the great teacher —is vajrakaya, "the 
diamond body,” the pure, imperishable essence of the all-containing and unchal¬ 
lengeable void. His attitude, as teacher, is benevolent; his mustache is almost 
coquettish (in the fashion of the Gandhara Bodhisattvas); but there is a hidden 
threat in his enigmatic expression. He is bent slightly forward, as if instructing 
(like the Mathura Buddhas), but he might well explode and pour forth the fire of 
his wrath upon any demon or recalcitrant unbeliever. 

Spiritual portraits were a special feature of Tibetan art. They were based, 
technically, on the traditions of Indian wall painting and manuscript illustration 
(specifically, as represented on the covers and first pages of imported Buddhist 
texts), and, in their design, on the sacred diagrams {yantras) and jewel-sand- 
paintings common to Hindu and Buddhist Tantrism.** The essence of the por¬ 
trayed personality blossoms in a symmetrical pattern. Its earthly manifestation — 
the guru-magician, the sorcerer-saint himself—is placed in the center, very large, 
in the attitude of teaching, or in the attitude of union w ith his sakti (Yab-Yum), 
surrounded by manifestations of his power (the various forms that he has assumed 

“From Daisetz Tcitaro Suzuki, Essays in Zrn “ Cf. Zimmer, PA/Yoio^A/Vr^/W/j, pp. 552-559. 
Buddhism {First Series) (London, 1927), pp. 281- “ Cf. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, pp. I40-I48 

282. and Text Plates Cl and S. 
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in his man^elous exploits when conquering demons and spreading the True Law). 
Above, on the spiritual plane accessible to the vision of the devotee, are the 
Dhyani Buddhas and Btxlhisattvas, whose very incarnation or “descent to the 
earthly plane" {avatar) was the holy man. Below and all about are divinities 
and demons, whom he has propitiated and conquered, and who act as familiars, 
servants, and helpmates. By submitting to him, they have become functions of his 
power and so represent aspects of his superhuman character. They have been con¬ 
verted into guardians of the saint, tutelary deities, and constitute the community 
of his followers. Moreover, their wrathful attitude, which in the portrait is in¬ 
tended to exhibit their strength, both enhances the grandeur of the saint who has 
overcome them and terrifies the unbeliever who might wish to harm the devotee. 

The various figures are grouped symmetrically, their positions above and be¬ 
neath the saint having symbolical meanings; so also their colors, their attitudes, 
and the details of their costumes. Each abiding in his own sphere and attitude, 
they are isolated from each other, like continents on a map. The painting, in fact, 
is a map of the spiritual physiognomy of the clerical superman, revealing the chief 
episodes in the biography through which his essence was revealed. There is no 
real space, no external stage on which the various dramatis personae into which 
the saint's essence exfoliates should meet and act upon each other. The painting 
is meant to be gazed upon in solemn and serene, static repose; to be imbibed by 
the avid imagination of the devotee, so that it may be reproduced by him mentally, 
later, when he wishes to evoke the spiritual presence of this great guru for his 
spiritual progress or protection. 

One notes in these Tibetan works an impressive, really frightening genius for 
the rendition of the terrible aspect of the spiritual powers. Even the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, who elsewhere in the extensive Buddhist domain are represented 
almost exclusively in benevolent guise, here appear as veritable demons. Contrast, 
PI. 605, -MWd for example, Plate 605 with Figure 7 and the top panel in Plate 4-88. All are visions 
of Manjusri or Mafijughosa, the supramundane Bodhisattva of “lovely, sweet 
{manju) charm (iV/)," or again, of “charming, gentle {mariju) speech or voice 
{ghosa).** He is commonly designated by an epithet kumarabhuta, which means 
“He who has become {hhuta) the anointed crown prince {kumara)’*-, for he has 
been blessed by the sacrament of the sprinkling with holy water that consecrates 
the heir apparent as coruler of the existing king. Manjusri, that is to say, has at¬ 
tained the dignity of the Buddha, the spiritual monarch, though himself still a 
junior, a Bodhisattva. And just as the adult son, the heir apparent, of a secular king 
is conceded half the royal power and made to sit beside his father on the throne of 
splendor as a “junior king" (yuva-raja), sharing lx)th the privileges and the duties. 
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SO has Mahjusri, though still a Bodhisattva, been accorded the rank of a Buddha. 
He represents the potential Buddha dwelling within the Bodhisattva —dwelling, 
that is to say, within all, as their highest potentiality, since, according to the 
Mahayana, all beings are potential Buddhas. Our true destiny is to become en¬ 
lightened and to enlighten others through our teaching and example. 

The crown prince and heir anointed to the throne of Buddhahood, the living 
Buddha within us all (who prefers, like Avalokitesvara Kwan-yin, to remain a 


Fig. 7. Arapacana Manjuifl. Java. 134-3 a.d. 


Bodhisattva for the endless welfare of suffering beings because Bodhisattvaship 
expresses the complete voidness of the idea of time more perfectly than Buddha¬ 
hood, which is associated, symbolically, with the episodes of enlightenment and 
the final attainment of nirvana in the course of time), holds in his right hand the 
trenchant, stainless sword of discriminative, transcendental wisdom. The fetters 
of ignorance and desire break before his blow. In his terrific aspect, therefore, 
Mahjusri is Yamantaka (Tibetan: gStn-rje gsed)^ “the annihilator {antaka) of 
Yama the Lord of Death." This manifestation is the one depicted in the banner, 
and though it is stunningly different from the benevolent form presented in the 
image from Java, it is no less true; for enlightenment does conquer death; and 
from the standpoint of the benighted individual who has identified himself with his 
own bondage, this self-oblation is fearsome indeed. The moment it has been 
perfectly consummated, however, the crown prince within, Kumarabhuta, now 
ranking with the reigning Buddhas, is realized as the Bodhisattva “of gentle 
charm," Mahjusri. 
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In the image from Java —bearing a date equivalent to 1343 a=D.—M anjusn 
is seated on the lotus throne, as are likewise his diminutive doubles at either side 
(his emanations and manifestations, for he can multiply such manifestations at 
will, to assist and rescue the numberless beings caught in tiie round-of-rebjrth ). 
A lotus grows at his side, and he wears the regal tiara.“ 

The same benevolent aspect is revealed in tlie banner from Tibet, above the 
w'orld-shattering apparition of Yamantaka. The bull form of Yamantaka, which 
is usual, points to Nandi and thence to 5iva: the trident commonly in the hand of 
PL eas Yamantaka (Plate 6D5) also points to .^iva. One is reminded that 5iva, too, is the 
terrible destroyer whose boon is the incomparable one of jlluTtiination. For the 
Buddhism of Tibet, which is our most vivid extant exemplar of the great Tantric 
movement in the medieval Mahayana, bears close comparison —practically point 
for point —with the imagery and doctrine of the great god wdiose spouse. Kail, is 
the fierce dancer of the Burning Ground. 

Plate 602b shows the fairy Na^ro mKa-spyod-ma, “Naro, dwelling in the 
heavens," the tutelary divinity of the red-cap Lamas. Originally an ambivalent 
demon, she was turned by the conjuring power of the Buddhist Lama-sorcerers 
into a helpmate in their Tantric witchcraft* Her magnificent sex appeal, her self- 
intoxicated sensuality, was overcome by the ascetic attitude of the Buddhist 
jmgTs: hence she was forced to serve them. She is akin to the sakti-goddesses of 
Tantric Hinduism. Like Kali she lifts to her lips a goblet that is the upper half of 
a skull, and like all ^ivaite superhuman beings she treads down conquered demons* 
Since she is regarded as an auspicious manifestation of the highest sukti, she is 
known as Sarua-buddha dakini^ “The demoness {dakim) of all Buddhas {sarva- 

buddka)r 

PLGOia Plate 602a shows the Lion-faced DakinT (Tibetan: mKa-gro seh~gdon~ma)^ 
again a terrific aspect of the suprenie sakti, in a frantic dance. This is an apparition 
meant to terrify unbelievers and to inspire a feeling of security in the members of 
the Buddhist community. She is perhaps a doublet of the sakti of Visnu in his 
pi.aos fierce incarnation of the “Half-man half-lion" [Jdara-^shnha: Plate 2D3). Tibetan 
art rejoices in such blendings of monstrosity and cliarm, w here the terrific, the 
grotesque, and the humorous merge* Amalgams of this kind are known to India 
too, but appear there in myth and legend more prominently than in art. 

There can be no doubt that in Tibet we have the precious remains of a re¬ 
ligious art bearing close affinities to medieval India* Moreover, the Lamaistic 
technique for casting gilt-copper figures stems directly from the Nepalese tradi- 

“ In Javanese of the Mahay ana tradition the figures of PrajHIparamita and Gane^a dis- 

the lotus support is uifual. Compare, for example, cussed suprdt pp. and I 7S. 
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tion, and the main characteristics of the Nepalese style remain prominent in 
Tibetan works. In fact, many images have been made in Nepal to order, for the 
use of Tibetan devotees, and these usually bear two inscriptions, one in the 
Newari script and the other in the Tibetan, to serve the members of the order of 
the True Law in the two neighboring lands. 


6 . The Lotus in china and Japan 


The far-reaching desert betw'een Siberia in the north and Tibet in the south (the 
Takla Makan, which is hemmed about by the Pamirs in the west, the Tien Shan 
in the north, the Kunlun in the south, and is continued by the Gobi Desert east¬ 
ward to Suiyuan) is traversed along its northern and southern rims by the caravan 
trails that connect China with Persia and thence with the civilizations of the 
W'est. These two great roads, by which Chinese silk traveled to Rome and along 
which the Huns, Mongols, and Turks ranged from northeastern Asia into Europe 
and into the heart of India, were the ways along which the Buddhist pilgrims 
traveled from China to India in search of wisdom. The northern road, running 
through Turfan, Kucha, and Kashgar, goes to Samarkand in Persia (now in the 
U.S.S.R.), while the southern, running through Khotan and Yarkand, bends south 
to Kabul in India (now in Afghanistan) or continues by a branch to Persia through 
Herat. Along both highways, all the way to China (which they entered through 
the province of Kansu), there w ere Buddhist settlements and monasteries, and the 
entire region, artistically, was a melting pot of Indian, Persian, and Hellenistic- 
Roman influences; identical motifs served to ornament the Buddhist, Manichaean, 
and Nestorian-Christian monasteries and sanctuaries of the area. During the sixth 
and early seventh centuries a.d. the whole tract was controlled by Turkish rulers, 
but in the course of the seventh, with the increasing strength of the T'ang Em¬ 
perors, China gained control. Finally, however, under the onslaught of Islam, from 
the eighth centur}' to the tenth, both the Buddhist and the Manichaean as well as 
the Nestorian-Christian culture and monuments of the region were destroyed. 

Plate 613 shows the sixth of a series of fifteen wall paintings illustrating the 
pranidhicarya (‘‘path of fervent resolution") of the Buddha. It is said to be from 
Bezeklik, in the Turfan oasis of the northwest comer of Chinese Turkistan. The 
subject matter is Indian; so is the text, w ritten in the Brahml script of India, which 
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the scene is supposed to illustrate; but the painting style, the neatly drawn faces, 
the clear brush-writing of the outlines, is Chinese. 

hiistyaivena suvarnena nMhhi ratnamukthhih 

sanndm jindndm pfijdrtham udydnam sresthma krtam 

So reads the text, ‘'With an elephant, a horse, with gold, women, jewels, and 
pearls, I set forth as a merchant on my journey, to pay worship to the six Victors.” 
The Huddha-in-the-making recalls that in the course of his agelong progress 
toward enlightemnent through many births, he was born six times as a wealthy 
merchant, and each time set forth, laden wnth precious things, to behold the 
Buddha of that age and to lay his treasures at his feet. Since he was already a 
Bodhisattva —"a being whose essence is enlightenment”— he could recognize the 
living Buddha as one representing the ideal for which he was himself striving. 
Thus, time and again, at the feet of the Buddha, he was able to surrender his per¬ 
son and all his possessions and to vow to become such a one, perfectly enlightened. 

This vow of surrender, full of fervent resolution, is called pranidhi or prani- 
dhdna. That a Bodhisattva in former ages of the world recognized the Buddhas 
then on earth, and perceived in them the ideal for wdiich he was himself striving 
{while others stood by, following the traditional ways of worship), is represented 
as an essential factor in his sublime career* And each time, in compensation for his 
altitude and vow of fervent self^surrender {pranidhi) ^ he received from the 
Omniscient Being the assurance that he would himself become a teacher of gods 
and men. 

In the scene, at the bottom right, two kneeling merchants offer bags, full of gold 
or jewels, to the giant figure of a standing Buddha, and the great being, indifferent 
to the receipt of the gifts, makes an eloquent gesture. Joining the forefinger and 
thumb of each hand, he lifts the right, palm outward, in the posture “bestowing 
protection" [ahhaya-praddna-mudra) , while the left is lowered in that “bestow¬ 
ing gifts” {varada-inudrd) . This sign communicates his solemn declaration {vyd- 
karana) that the Bodhisattva's desire is to be fulfilled. All six encounters of the 
Future Buddha with his predecessors are represented here as one event. A richly 
caparisoned camel, a hor.se, and a mule kneel on the ground, with an attendant, 
to the left, while above is a divine figure with a halo: a celestial being {dn.^aputra) 
willingly coming to serve the Buddha by attending to the gifts bestowed upon him; 
he is bending slightly, to take them from the animals. Above this form i.s a protec¬ 
tive demon wlio accompanies the Buddha at every step, Vajrapini, "Holding the 
Diamond-Thunderbolt in Hand,” who is a double of Indra, the king of the gods, 
eager to attend the Buddha and execute his commands. There is another divinity 
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beside Vajrapani. To the right are two monks, companions of the Buddha, and 
below these, two more divinities. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that this work, in its style, is from a Chinese hand, 
the content is Indian, Nevertheless, the aesthetic tradition is dehnitely that of the 
T'ang dynasty. The work is a colonial example of the Chinese fresco art, from a 
period when Chinese Turkistan, thougli ruled by the Turkish Uigurs, was largely 
controlled by Chinese influence and civilization. And we may note that each foot 
of the colossal Buddha is supported by a lotus. 

Plate 61 2 f which is part of a series of frescoes covering the walls of a cir^ fi.sis 
cumambulatory w'alk around the stupa of a sanctuary at Qy?-yl, in the Kucha area 
of north-central Turkistan, dates from the Tocharian period, Ix^fore the eighth 
century a.d.^® The contrast is striking between the simple, graceful outlines of the 
central drawing, which is purely Indian, and the bold, colorful style of the main 
painting, which blends an !ndo-Persian tradition with the lively local spirit. 

King Ajatasatru, a fervent patron of the Buddha ^akyamuni, is here being told, 
by a device, of the parinitr-ina, the Final Nirvana, of the Enlightened One. The 
Buddha has passed away, but who shall tell the king? The news is going to imperil 
his life* he may die of shock if the tidings are indiscreetly borne to him. His bril¬ 
liant minister, Varsakara, therefore induces him to take a bath in melted butter and, 
while the king is undergoing this soothing treatment {other tubs stand ready, in 
case of further need), unfolds before his eyes, without a word, a painting that he has 
ordered made, from which the king may deduce what has taken place* Tlie career 
of the Buddha is summarized in this painting in four scenes. At the bottom, left, 

Queen Maya, his mother, gives birth to the savior in the Liimbim Park. She is 
standing, slightly flexed, while grasping the branch above her, giving birth with¬ 
out labor in the miraculous delivery* Above, left, the savior, beneath the Tree of 
Enlightenment, is assailed by the hosts of Mara* The fierce god, in a bold and 
challenging attitude, is standing at the right of the Buddha* Next, at the lower 
right we beliold the solemn setting in motion of the Wheel of the Law, which 
through its course will enlighten, like the sun, the four quarters. The scene is that 
of the first sermon of the Buddha in the Deer Park at Benares. And finally, just 
above, is the peaceful, intentional passing away of the Buddha. He is on his death¬ 
bed, in the sal grove at Kuslnagara, in the presence of gods and men* 

When the king, reading this pictorial biography of the Buddha, came to the 


* Cf Albert Griinwedel, AJt-Kutsiha: archtif^ 
oiogische und rfIigiortsgf}chii:htlkht Forschuagen an 
Ttmpcra-Gtmaldtn aus huddhhtixktn Hohlen der 


frsUn Oicht Jahrhiinderle n&ch Christi Gtburt (Vcr5f- 
feniUchun^ der preussisehea Turfan-Expcdilton; 
Berlin, Vol* 1, pp* ]| lO-rff., and VoL It, 

Plate XLri-XLlH. 
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last scene, he cried out in despair^ We see him in the fresco, throwing up his fiands. 
Above him are a knife and a sacrificial vessel: a sacrifice of some kind lias just been 
performed. At his feet, a symbolical drawing of the world-continent encircled by 
the ocean shows the summit of the central world-mountain, Sumeru, shaken to 
pieces —representing the earthquake that followed the passing of tiro savior. And 
at the left, meanwhile, is the faithful minister Varsakara, sitting beside King 
Ajatasatru on a terrace, persuading him to have his hath. 

Tliese two paintings from central Asia, rendered in a free manner influenced 
by Persian Sassanid art, must suffice to conve_v some inkling of what the painters 
of Gandhara, and of India proper, must have achieved in the first centuries of our 
era, to have inspired such a bold and masterful colonial style. They will suggest, 
also, the extent of early Indian influence along the w'ays to China. 

PI m Text Plate B9 is a Japanese version of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, flanked by 
the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. It dates from the seventh centurv^ 
A.D. and stands in the Ilorvuji monastery, in the holy city of Nara. As already 
obser\^ed, all Mahayana Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are entitled to lotus thrones, 
for they are manifestations from the diamond-sphere of transcendent reality, 
the crystalline void in which all phenomenal qualifications are extinct* How¬ 
ever, in the iconography of Amitabha, the Buddha of “infinite and immeasurable 
(amrta) enlightening splendor {dhha)" this symbolism ha.s been carried to an 
extraordinary deA^elopment. Amitabha (Japanese Amida) figures prominently in 
the Buddhist art of the Far East, where he is the most popular divine Buddha of the 
later Mahayana pantheon. In India proper, on the otlier hand, few, if any, images 
of Amitabha have been found. 

In the paradise of Amitabha the lotus seat, which originally was the vehicle and 
symbol exclusivel}-^ of the Hindu Goddess Padnia-LaksmT, has become democra¬ 
tized to the utmost; for not only does Amitabha, the divine ruler of this realm, 
either sit or stand on a lotus, flanked by his chief lieutenants, the Bodhisattvas, >vho 
also sit or stand on lotuses, but the essential idea of this paradise is that every single 
inmate of the blissful realm is born in a lotus bud, which presently opens and sup¬ 
ports him on its lotus throne* The meaning of this circumstance is that everyone 
who becomes an inmate of tliis sphere of bliss reaches enlightenment while there, 
and therewith release from the round-of-rebirth. 

This miraele is due to the particular power of Amitabha, the Buddha of “im¬ 
measurable enlightening splendor." F’or while he was still a Bodhisattva he made 
the solemn vow (.surpassing through this gesture the compassion of all the other 
Future Buddhas) that he would refuse individual enlightenment for himself unless 
by his Buddhaliood lie should gain the power not only to bring to enlightenment 
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anyone born into his Buddha realm, but also to cause any being who appealed to 
Ihs grace (by paying worship to him or merely by uttering the holy formula of his 
name) to be reborn there iinmediatelv after death-reborn in a lotus calyx, which 
in due time should open as a pedestal of enlightenment. Whosoever, therefore, 
remembers Amitabha and repeats his name, particularly in the hour of death, 
will he reborn in his beatific sphere —the Western Paradise, or the Pure Land — 
and there, on a lotus, listening to his enlightening teaching, inevitably reach en¬ 
lightenment and release. 

In this gentle, easy, and popular late Mahay ana doctrine of the Pure Land sect, 
devotion {bhdktt]^ a humble piety that expects and receives salvation from the 
divine powder of a celestial being, has supplanted the fervent spiritual endeavor, 
the relentless struggle for superhuman perfection, that was the very life and mean¬ 
ing of the ancient Hinayana. Individual exertion, asceticism, the solitary heroism 
of yoga, has vanished before the attitude of popular religiosity: surrender to the 
boundless grace of a heavenly being. And so there has developed in the stem 
school of the Buddha a precise counterpart of the popular devotional Hindu re¬ 
ligion, Addressing himself to the redeeming grace of either Visnu or ^iva, the 
Hindu devotee seeks release through becoming an inmate of his divine Lord's 
celestial sphere. The worship of Amitabha was a popular development, inspired by 
and for those Hindu lay folk who, hooding into the Buddhist fold, had even in the 
period of the early stupas of Sahei and Bharhut already suffused it with the age- 
old notions of the ancient Indian, pre-Aryan attitude of humble devotion. 

Every being reborn in Amitabha's realm is entitled to the lotus throne, the 
supreme symbol of transcendent beatitude, omniscience, and stainless illimited be¬ 
ing. Thus the symbol, once exclusive to the Cosmic Goddess, and then to the 
World-Creator, has been generalized and distributed on the w idest possible scale. 
Yet this boundless democratization is by no means a degradation. On the con¬ 
trary, it serves to make completely evident the divine, aristocratic character of 
everyone, since all are entitled to this ultimate symbol. It means that we all are 
virtually enlightened; we are potential Buddhas, though unaware of it. The dia¬ 
mond substance of the transcendent thunderbolt dwells in us, though we realize 
only its phenomenal sliell: our personalities and the world round about. We are 
enlightened, essentially, though steeped in ignorance; we are Buddhas in the 
germ or seed; Buddhas still in bud. I.ike the power of a spiritual sun, however, the 
boundless enlightening splendor of Amltahha is capable of bringing this bud to 
bloom. Linder his rays it will expand into blossom, into the corolla of that En¬ 
lightened Being (Brahma: the Buddha) who in the innermost recess of our char¬ 
acter lies dormant. All are capable of the highest wisdom, all are entitled to the 
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lotus throne; and the way to this absolute fulfillment is devotion. This, then, is 

the gospel-the boundless light-of'Ainitabha. 

1 he other name of Amitabha is Amitayus, "unending life,” "life-strength be¬ 
yond measure," a name no less significant than the first. For when, as a candidate 
for enlightenment, he made the solemn vow not to accept Uuddhahood unless he 
might rescue every being who so much as uttered his holy name, he also vowed to 
continue as an enlightened teacher —without passing away into utter extinction — 
as long as tliere remained one creature in all the countless universes who had not 
yet been brottglit to salvation. By virtue of tiiis vow lie acquired, when he gained 
enlightenment, the singular attribute of inexhaustible (amita) life-duration 
(ayuj), In contrast to Sahyamuni and countless other Buddhas who, after a career 
of teaching, passed away, Amitabha, in his Western Paradise, is to continue 
re.scuing creatures interminably; for the number of beings in tile universe is be¬ 
yond measure, as are likewise the endurance and effectuality of Amitabha, In this 
respect he resembles, on the Buddha plane, Avalokite^vara, the Great tiodliisattva. 
His blissful paradise of the Pure Land is a vast lotus pond, whose countless 
flowers, opening, reveal the creatures there reborn to reach fulfillment. This 
realm was a particular device of his, constituting part of his vow. It was, in fact, 
the leading idea —a flash of genius, born of the boundlessness of the compassion 
of his lotus heart. 


7. The Lotus God Jess of the Cosmic Sea — anJ the 
Palace-Temple A.hkor W^at 


l^LATES 74 and 76 show a figure of LaksmT from Mathura dating from the sec¬ 
ond century a,D. A rich growth of lotus flowers sprouting from a huge water ves* 
sel forms the pedestal of the pillarlike piece and covers the entire back of the 
goddess, like a forest, suggesting the shields of serpent bodies and hoods that 
cover the backs of naga figures. In its general attitude and style the work is related 
closely to the standing images of yaksas, nagas, and other divinities of the popular 
religion that we ha%'e seen on the railing posts of the early Buddhist sanctuaries, 
from the first century B.c. to the second a d. The attitude is full of a significant 
sweetness and charm, personifying nature in her fostering, lovable aspect. With 
her [lands the goddess indicates the two chief functions of the maternal principle; 
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the left supports a nourishing breast while the right indicates her sex —a gesture 
resembling that of the Balinese goddess of maternity and fertility (Plate 50S), 
and reminding one, also, of a kindred posture of the realm of Western art, namely 
that of the V^nu!f de Medici (Text Plate Bl4b). The goddess in the Classical 
rendition exhibits her body in splendid nakedness, hut at the same time, with a 
spontaneous or coquettish bashfulness, screens her bosom and loins with her two 
arms and hands, 1 cannot but feel that this completely secularized posture —ob¬ 
viously devoid of any such symbolism as prevails in the Hindu and Balinese 
images —derives somehow from the background of the more archaic attitude, and 
may in fact be a semiconscious reminiscence of an older, widely spread classic 
conception of the goddess of life, fertility, and love; the same posture having been 
preser\^ed in Oriental art, on the other hand, with full consciousness and under¬ 
standing, 

Plate 280b shows a work of the Pailava period representing Laksmi in a manner 
remarkably independent of the inherited, firmly rooted pattern. Instead of being 
surrounded by a grove of lotus flowers, she is flanked by four female attendants. 
These are her doubles, and she herself sits on a giant lotus throne. Two elephants 
jx)ur water from above and stand facing each other; but they are not presented in 
full —which would have required a disproportionate reduction of their size, as in 
the older representations at Bharhut and Sanci, where the animals were reduced to 
the status of mere hieroglyphs. On the contrary, the solemn flapping ears are 
rendered in dimensions proportionate to the human figures in the relief and the 
great bodies are cut off' by the frame. The traditional dements of the formula have 
been reduced, thus, to allusions, hints, and undertones. The goddess of earthly 
abundance has been transformed into a slim beauty, of the same lissome, spirited 
breed as the queens of the kingly donor in the same cave. From a hieroglyph, that 
is to say, the archaic mother of life has evolved into a lovely, young, ''modern” 
woman, exhibited on an intimate stage suffused by a gentle atmosphere of subli¬ 
mated realism. The idea of the symbolic goddess Lotus has been humanized 
through a gentle increase of sensual spirituality. 

In the Indian mythical epic of the world genesis, that agelong struggle between 
the gods and titans which fills all periods of the cosmic biography with vicissitudes, 
anxieties, and repetitions, Padnia-I-aksml plays no significant role. This befits the 
goddess symbolized by a flower and representing the farces of nature's silent, 
perennial growth. For whereas the goddess Devi, Uma-ParvatT-Durga, sides 
with ^iva and is deeply and victoriously involved in the dramatic romance of 
cosmic life, Laksmi is on the side of Visnu, the maimainer and supporter of the 
world; and whereas Durgi is frequently represented in some terrific aspect, 
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manifesting the destructive forces of death that counterbalance growth and pro¬ 
creation, one looks in vain for a sinister, terrific manifestation of LaksmI. She 
represents, definitely, the auspicious side of the motherly force. And the only 
myth in which she figures at all is one concerned with the production of life- 
giving, life-increasing objects, the tale of the Churning of the Milky Ocean, 

This event took place in one of those early ages of the universe, when the gods 
and titans arrived at a temporary truce for the purpose of churning the Cosmic 
Sea, combining their energies to extract from it the be\-erage of immortality. 
And among a number of auspicious objects that arc said to have arisen from the 
waters during tliat operation was the goddess LaksniT- The myth is one of the 
chief stories celebrating the universal strength and glory of Visnu; for he figures 
prominently throughout, not only in his divine manlike form but also in two of Ills 
other manifestations, as the Cosmic Tortoise and as the Cosmic Snake. I know of 
no important representation of this event in India proper, but it holds a remark¬ 
able place in the art Iiistory of Cambodia. 

Fi &S 0 Plate 550 shows the gods and demons around a vertical pillar, representing the 
central mountain of the world, which served as the churning stick. It is supported 
by a giant tortoise, the second manifestation of Visnu in the series of his avatars 
(the first having been the Pish), The gods and titans, forming a chain at eitiier 
side, have grasped tlie giant Cosmic Snake* and are pulling it as a churning string, 
setting the mountain in motion, twirling it around its axis. Rows of gods, from 
above* w-atdi the operation, while Visnu “already manifest both as tortoise and 
as snake —steadies the churning mountain w'ith his hands and knee, to govern its 
motion. Simultaneously, in still another human apparition, he sits enthroned amid 
the toiling multitude, w^atching them at their work* 

The curious procedure of the Churning will be readily understood tlirough a 
comparison with the common technique of churning butter in the Hindu house¬ 
hold, The implements are a stick inserted vertically in a vessel of milk, and a rope 
wrapped around the stick. When the ends of the rope are alternately pulled, the 
stick twirls and the butter is churned. In the Churning of the Milky Ocean the 
gods pulled one end of the serpent and the titans the other. 

FL 'rhe representation of this event in Plates 54S-551 are parts of a gigantic relief 

at Ahkor Wat, where it figures among a number of other masterly relief-illustra¬ 
tions of Visnu's mythical deeds. The idea of the Churning of the Ocean is the 
dominant theme of the whole design of this sumptuous palace^temple, not only 
adorning the galleries, but also serving as the inspiration of the alleys leading to 

pLsssb the central buiiding (Plate SSS). The railings that line the main approaches, 
parapets, and other avenues of the fortress grounds represent the giant snake in 
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the process of the Churning (Plate 554), while the central tower is the mountain 
itself. 

Ahkor Wat (Plate 53l) was erected between 1112 and 1160 a.d., in part at 
least by the Khmer king Suryavarman 11(11 i2-c* 1152)^ and finished probably 
bv his nephew and successor, Dharanindravarman 11 (c. 1152—1181)* Originally 
it was predominantly Vismiistic, but in the reign of King Jayavaiman VI1 ( 1181’ 
1201) it was adorned with Mahayana Buddhist elements; later the dominant in¬ 
fluence was Hhiayana. During the Euddliist period the great temple-fortress 
began to be called the "palace monastery” (w/iAor and this is the name that it 
bears to this day. 

Ankor Wat was not the only structure of its kind in Cambodia; for not far 
away stands Ahkor Thorn, with its central temple, the Bayon (Plate .574)* 
Ahkor Thom was constructed largely by Jayavarman Vll, and is a century later 
in date than Ahkor Wat. It is a palace-city, with walls and moats measuring some 
thirty-three hundred yards along each side. The moat is about one hundred yards 
across and is traversed by five bridges, which lead to avenues lined by railings of 
gods and titans holding lengths of the cosmic serpent (Plate 570). These run to 
hve triple gateways surmounted by towers that are more than seventy feet high 
and show the masks of colossal faces {Plate 565)* The wall enclosing the city is 
broken only by the five gates, four of which are placed symmetrically at the four 
sides, and from these, straight paved streets lead to the Bay on, the central tower 
of which is precisely in the center of the compound. A hfth street, through the 
fifth gate, running parallel to one of the other four, leads to the main square be¬ 
fore tlie palace. 'Phe towers, each with four great faces fronting the four quarters, 
may represent 1 ingams —so-called mukha-lingams (“face lingams")* They would 
then be giant examples of a symbol common in Khmer sculpture, namely, the 
lingam revealing the four faces of ^iva." In Plate 575 the god is beheld in a 
meditating mood, overlooking the four quarters of the world* 

In later Sivaite mythology the Ibur-faced Siva plays a vivid part in a cele¬ 
brated contest with Brahma, the other four-faced member of the Hindu trinity* 
Brahma, to prove his superiority, grew a fifth head, whereupon ^iva cut it ofPin an 
access of wrath* Through this act of violence, however, Siva incurred the sin of 
Brahman slaughter, which is one of the most deadly in the Brahman moral code* 
And the sin clung to his body in the form of the head that he had cut oft': he was 
unable to get rid of it, and had to bear it with liim on a long pilgrimage in search 

^ Editors note: It is aiso possible that the faces grand^s ilapes de sqfi h^lulion (Etudes d'art ct 
are those of the Bodhlsattvo. AvaEokite^vam. Cf. d'ethnologie asialiques, I: Parb, 2nd edn., l9Sl), 
GilEjerte dc Coral Rdmusat, l/Art khmrr; trs p. £1. 
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of atonement. Eventually he was purified by the holy waters of the Ganges, which 
wash away all sin. The release took place where Benares now stands, and for 
this reason Benares is ^iv'a s favorite dwelling place on earth. He is there perma¬ 
nently, in the fullness of his benevolence, and this attests to the power of the 
waters of the (Ganges (particularly at Benares) to wash away sin. 

The colossal four-faced lihgam-towers of the Bayon are akin to certain smaller 
liiigams occurring in Cambodian art, which show, on all four sides, the standing 
figures of ^iva and his female aspect, the Goddess, these being the two deities 
PI. sss,684 whose conjunction is symlx^lized in the lihgam (Plates J^6‘, 584).‘* 

Besides the Hindu deities, the figures in the Bayon include Mahayana Buddhas 
Pisaia (Plate o8Ia), and among these the Buddha of the art of healing, Bhaisajyaguru, 
a representation of Buddhist saviorship under the aspect of the spiritual .Medicine 
Man, the Supreme Healer, whose cult was highly favored in the time of King 
Jayavarman VH. At Aiikor the Buddhist and Brahman cults were closely affiliated 
and the Buddha images were enshrined and worshiped side by side w ith those of 
the Hindu gods —the gods, after all, who, according to Buddhist legend, had as¬ 
sisted at ever}^ stage of the paradigmatic biography of Sakyamuni. Images are 
found also of a pantheon of minor divinities, the patrons of the chief towns of 
pt. 582 Cambodia, and of deified human princes (Plate 582). The sanctuary of the Bayon 
thus enclosed icons of all the divine powers protecting the universe and the 
country. 

Ahkor Wat, a century earlier, is based on the same general plan as Ankor Thom 
and was no doubt its mcxlel. Designed to be a walled and moated fortress-palace, 
the residence of the king, it was at the same time a temple representing the 
celestial paradise of Visnu, and so was adorned with all of that heaven's presences 
and delights —nagas and celestial dancers, titans and gods — together with reliefs 
depicting the chief mythological e.xploits of Visnu. For the reigning king of Cam¬ 
bodia was regarded as an incarnation or avatar of Visnu. Suryavarman H, the 
builder of the monument, termed himself (referring to the royal splendor of his 
peerless residence) Parama-Visnu-loka, "He Whose Sphere Is the Celestial 
Abode {loka) of the Highest Visnu (parama-visnu) The moat surrounding the 
building is tw'o hundred yards wide and about twenty-five feet deep: it converted 
the palace, in its day, into an impregnable fortress. The distance around the out¬ 
side of the moat is about twelve and a half miles. It is crossed on the w^est by a 
paved bridge, guarded by naga parapets, leading to the main gate of the great 
wall. Within, a paved causeway, raised above the ground level and protected by 

“ Editor’s note; A view of the same lirtfi^atn, showing the side revealing the 
Goddess, will be found in Myths and Symbols, fig. 64 . 
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another naga balustrade, leads to the main entrance of the temple proper, which 
opens to the four quarters and, like most Indian temples and stupas, is quad¬ 
rangular in plan» For the quadrangle is symbolic of the element earth, and of the 
surface of the earth* Sunieru, the central mountain of the universe, rises as a great 
quadrangular column, bearing on one of its square stages AmaravatT, the citadel 
and paradise of Indra and the immortals. It then soars on upward into the celestial 
spheres of Visnu-loka. This latter, the supreme summit, is what is represented by 
the temple-palace of Ahkor Wat, 

For comparison, see Plate 40i?, showing the great temple city of Tvruvan- 
niimalai: wall within wall, court within court, enclose the central sanctuaries. 
*l’hese vast developments were evolved, in tiie course of time and wdth increasing 
sumptuQusness, from a very simple arc^hetypal model, namely, the straw^overed 
wooden temple of the South Indian village. In Plate 268 is to be seen a copy of this 
unpretentious archetype preserved in durable stone, among the rock-cut mono¬ 
lithic temples of Mainallapuram* This little temple has one practical door and an 
additional symbolic door in each of its three other sides, within each of which there 
is a figure in relief, supposed to be a view of the sacred image in the interior of the 
shrine.*® 

Plate 6—a view of the Great Stupa of SaficT —shows the same basic form in 
a Buddhist structure: likewise Plate 609^ depicting the mTshorten (stupa) of 
Darjeeling. In tlie Buddhist stupa the central bulb with its spire became inter¬ 
preted, in the course of time, in terms of the symbolism of the central world 
mountain, which bears on its peak the higher spheres of celestial bliss, and the 
dome \vas then generally raised on a series of platforms, w^hile from each of the 
four directions staircases gave access to the highest terrace, for circumambula- 
tlon. llie m I'shorten at Darjeeling is Tibetan. Here the stucco parasol-pa god a 
that .surmounts the dome in the early stupas of Bharhut and Sanci (indicating 
spiritual world-emperorship) has been turned into a soaring spire. 

Later Buddhist sanctuaries developed these simple structural elements in 
various ways. In the Mingalazedi stupa of' Pagan in Burma, wliicb was finished 
127-t .^.D* ( Plate 472), truncated pyramidal terraced bases with angle towers and 
a central stairway on each side support a central circular dome that emerges from 
the quadrangular base with a gentle slope and an almost imperceptible change of 
movement. Mere, as in other Buddhist monuments, there is a relic contained within 
the massive form of the stupa* I'he pilgrim is invited to ascend the tov\ er grad¬ 
ually, moving clockwise around its terraces in a symbolic pilgrimage of ascent, 
rising from the ground level of earthly everyday life to higher and higher spheres. 

*^TIic fuiKTiion of these false doors will be discussed infra^ pp. 27S-fl77. 
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PI. 476 Plate 476, the Borobiidur of Java, reveals the same design: a quadrangular 
sanctuary, opening at the four sides to the four quarters, with four staircases 
leading to the sanctum sanctorum on the topmost terrace. In this case the circular 
stupa motif—homologous with the towering stupas at the four angles of the 
Mingalazedi stupa of Pagan —has been multiplied, so that it fills the three upper 
circular terraces, which are supported by numerous quadrangular terraces rising 
from the ground. 

This typical ground plan of the quadrangular temple with its four doors open¬ 
ing in the four directions corresponds precisely to the main structural pattern of 
PL609 those Tibetan paintings —the so-called mandalas (Plate 608)—which present, 
for contemplation and worship, either a Buddha or some other symbol of the 
highest reality, surrounded by an arrangement of emanations.®® 

There is a great ambulatory at Ahkor Wat, vaulted and semivaulted, which 
encloses both the inner terraces and the central sanctuary. Its inner wall is covered 
with magnificent reliefs, some eight feet high, that run continuously more than 
eight hundred yards. For the Western observer, the style, at first sight, is not al¬ 
together pleasant, but somewhat bewildering and strange; for it does not aim at 
plastic effects. It is marked, rather, by a virtuosity of design. The whole surface 
of the wall has been thinly covered by an infinite variety of bodies in bold postures, 
moving with a fierce agility, but which, for all their animated distortions, are flat; 
they decorate the long wall with a ribbonlike, layered composition. It is clear 
that here Khmer relief, at the clima.x of a long and glorious development —which 
is to be documented, immediately following, in a work of fuller plastic value at 
Ankor Thom (in a series of reliefs representing scenes from the Hindu epics, the 
Mahdbhdrata and lidmdyana)—\^ at a point where it is possible to indulge in a 
lavish display of virtuosity. Design, outlines, and profiles have definitely become 
the leading elements, and yet it is remarkable how much real vigor, intensity, 
and inventiveness are made manifest in these mythical battle scenes —how utterly 
painlessly and effortlessly this art has covered the walls with a smooth, tri¬ 
umphant perfection. 

One of the most remarkable achievements of the masterly style of the numerous 
and truly vast compositions is the control, through a gentle and voluntary re¬ 
straint, of countless masses of figures in the teeming scenes. They are regimented 
and to a high extent kept anonymous, yet are full of life and of a sulxlued ex¬ 
pressivity. They never become tiresome through insipid repetition, but are al¬ 
ways fresh and surprising. And they combine a very subtle modeling with a 

* For a disciusion of iho structure and function of the mandala. cf. Zimmer, 

Myths and Symbols, pp. HO-148. 
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miraculous concentration of energy. The work, apparently, was conceived and 
achieved by craftsmen who could do with their chisels whatever they wished and 
w'ho, in the invention of this particular form, had an end in view and a problem 
to solve. 


8, Excursus: On the Content and Form of Indian Sculpture 


To UNDERSTAND the Creative achievement underlying this sophisticated art one 
must know how to look at it. The beholder must have some idea of the relation, 
in general, of figures to their background in Hindu relief-sculpture; also, of the 
relation of Indian figures to space. F'or according to the Hindu theory, there is no 
fundamental contrast either of craftsmanship or of intent between the arts of relief- 
sculpture and painting. Painting is called citray “something colorful, variegated," 
and dbhdsa, “something shining forth, a manifestation, a semblance," and is re¬ 
garded as a particular variety or restricted mode of sculpture —a kind of modeling 
or representation of figures and scenes in the flat; whereas sculpture adds the 
element of relief. And this relief may be heightened to any desired degree, from 
an almost imperceptible differentiation of surfaces and stratifications to an alto- 
relievo approaching sculpture in the round. One has to remember, furthermore, 
that most Indian reliefs (like the Greek) originally carried some coloring. The 
surface of the stone was washed with a thin layer of plaster, to which shades 
and colors of every kind could be applied. (See, for example, the remnants of 
plaster in Plate 217), Such colored reliefs occupied an intermediate position pi.sn 
between fresco and freestanding sculpture, and there were all kinds of transitional 
forms. 

Moreover, one gains the impression from the Indian textbooks on craftsman¬ 
ship, the so-called ^ilpasastras, that there was no specialization among Indian 
craftsmen, no definite restriction to sculpture on the one hand or to painting on 
the other. There may well have been families of artists who, in the exercise of 
their inherited profession, concentrated either on painting or on sculpture, but in 
general, since sculpture with colored surfaces would imply a knowledge of the 
techniques of painting, we have to think of the Indian artist as resembling certain 
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masters of the Renaissance who worked with equal ease either in paint or in stone, 
or like some of the great French artists of the nineteenth century who, against 
the general modern trend that demands specialization, turned boldly to sculpture 
after having established secure reputations in the painting field—Degas, for ex¬ 
ample, Renoir, and Daumier. In the same spirit, at the beginning of the present 
century, the German artist Franz von Stuck, one of the leading masters of the 
Munich school and a favorite of the Bavarian court (though it must be confessed, 
unfortunately, that he was somewhat deheient in taste), was an all-round artist 
in this ancient way. He left statues and sculptured portraits that were no less 
finished and accomplished than his most distinguished paintings, and he was a 
considerable architect besides —having designed for his home a kind of Roman 
villa, in the style of the period of the emperors, which is by no means a minor 
achievement. Similarly in the Hindu tradition: sculpture, painting, and archi¬ 
tecture formed one great art, not only in the unified theory banded dow'n in the 
textbooks, but also in the actual demands made on the skills of the artist during his 
lifelong professional career. Never did the conception evolve in India of sculpture 
and painting as two separate spheres, distinct in aims and technique, and demand¬ 
ing of the artist-craftsman a wholehearted concentration either on the one or on 
the other. 

With respect to the Indian understanding of the relationship of the background 
to the figures, we must bear in mind that the impression generally intended was 
that of the sheer matter of the raw stony substance transforming itself at its surface 
into the outlines and forms of living beings. It becomes animate, endowed with 
the dynamism of life, and with features and expression, precisely as the empty, 
subtle matter of the atmosphere can be seen condensing into clouds. 

This attitude of the Indian artist toward bis task of converting rock into the 
representation of an event is most obvious in tlie masterworks of the Pa I lava 
pL272^sts period; for instance, the Descent of the Ganges (Plates 272 - 278 ), Here we 
can almost watch the figures emerge from their solid background. The sheer 
stone has been softened, brought to fennenration, and out of it the animals, men, 
and gods have arisen, like bubbles on the surface of boiling water —as temporary, 
ephemeral transformations of an abiding matter, devoid of attributes, which 
constitutes their background and fundamental substance. And this impression is 
consistent with the chief philosophic concept of Hindu cosmology: that all existing 
beings are temporary evolutions of a primary cosmic matter {prakrtt) under the 
creative impulse of the supreme divine being (pumsu). Purusa*s infiuence operates 
on the cold, undifferentiated, raw matter of prakrti like heat, infusing it with an 
inexhaustible life-force that moves and ripples it into the figures of the teeming 
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universe. Divmc life, that is to say, is in matter, as heat is in bubbling water, and 
the ett'ect is the world of living beings*'^ 

In the foani-and-mist style of the Pallava pericxl, and in certain other works of 
Indian relief, an illusion of space is created by the vigorous and animated modeling 
of the figures. The nimble limbs emerging from the formless background and 
separating themselves from its mass give the effect of a number oi' layers or 
stratifications, w ithout the aid of devices of perspective* Deep undercuttings and 
hollows enhance the outlines and practically amount to a transitional form be¬ 
tween relief-sculpture and sculpture in the round. 

Compare anotlier work of the classic period show ing an absolutely bare and 
smooth background (Plate 212): a niche at the Kailasanatha temple at Elura, 
dating from the eighth century a.d* The scene is that of the rape of Slta, the wife of 
Rama and the heroine of the Ramayana^ by the demon Havana, who resided on the 
island Lanka (which in the popular tradition has become identified with Ceylon). 
I'iie mighty abductor, having lifted his helpless victim into his magical aerial car, 
is driving in swift flight across the sky, having surprised her in her wilderness- 
hermitage in the Vindhya Mountains, when she had been left for a moment with¬ 
out the protection of her husband. Hama, the legend declares, had been tricked into 
pursuing a golden deer^ which, however, bad been only another demon (one of 
Havana's suite) that bad been dispatched in this form to catch his eye and lure 
him aw'ay. When setting out on this delusory hunt, Rama had entrustc'd his wife 
to one of Ills most faithful and powerful animal friends, a huge bird named Jatayu 
(the king of the %mltures), who, however, had been inadequate to the assignment. 
We see Jatayu futilely assailing the demon-king, who is Ix^arlng Sita aw^ay. 

The figure of tlie w'ife, crouching in the flying chariot, has been mutilated, but 
tlie form of Ravana is intact, and it is one of the finest realizations of Hindu classic 
sculpture in the boldness and elegance of its dramatic posture. The pow'erful 
demon-king emerges from the frame of the niche as a figure fully carv'cd in the 
round. I he sweep of his flight, counterbalanced by his violent turn backw'ard and 
the uplifted arm threatening to strike, yields a graceful and daring motif, while 
the bare surface of the background creates a particularly vivid impression of space. 
In this case the surface had to remain void since it represented the firmament, the 
battle having taken place high aloft. We are told that Jatayu heard Sita's cry when 
she had been lifted secretly from the hermitage, but, though lie overtook the flying 
chariot, w'as unable to conquer the demon-king. Ravana slew iiim and carried 
Hama’s bride to Lanka. 

Another fine piece of the kind is that discussed supra^ pp. 11-12 (Plate 22g), 

Cf* Zinuntr, Fhihsaphks oj India, pp. 325-329, 
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’which is also from the Kailasanatha temple at Elura. Here too the void hackground 
is justified by the represented theme, ’^vhich is that of &va assailing the cosmic 
fortress, I'ripura, of a great demon who had seized the reins of world govern¬ 
ment from the gods. 

According to the classic Indian theory, ether is the first and most rarefied of the 
five elements and the others proceed from it in a fourfold process of condensation; 
air first, then fire, water, and earth. Ether (JijJi-d) is an all-pervading vibrant and 
radiant substance, filling the universe* Out of a relatively small quantity the 
second element, air, was formed through condensation. And by a similar process, 
out of a certain quantity of air the element fire sprang. A portion of fire was 
turned Into water, and a portion of water condensed into solid earth, llie wliole of 
tlie universe is thus matter, so that there is no emptiness anywliere* 

This idea of five basic elements evolved through condensation, producing 
finally the matter from which all beings appear, is the reason for the indistinct 
differentiation in Hindu paintings and reliefs between the figures and their back¬ 
ground. The contrast, taken for granted in the West, between substantial phe¬ 
nomena (living creatures, rocks, trees, earth, clouds, and celestial bodies) and 
empty space (the infinitude of the firmament) is not known in India, where there 
is no empty space, no immaterial extension or infinitude, containing, like a frame, 
the material plienomena of the cosmos* Space, in itself, is matter: it is the element 
ether {dkasa]^ which was simply the first-bom, first-evolved, of the five. Ether 
came into being wlien primeval matter {fjmkrti), which is extremely subtle and 
devoid of every qualification and attribute, stirred under the influence of the 
radiance of punisa. 

In and of itself, prakrti is the all-inclusive potentiality of all things, ail forms, 
everything that can ever be evolved; and it is subtle beyond perception. When its 
indwelling dynamism is aroused through some secret impulse (the impulse that is 
symbolically pictured as an efi'ect of the radiance o(piirma), it puts forth, in se¬ 
quence, the five '^subtle" {sukprta) elements: ether, air, fire, water, and earth* 
These are beyond the range of our sense perception. They are not gross isthiiia) 
like the visible-tangible elements of the manifest cosmos, but intangible and radi¬ 
ant; they are, in fact, the materials of our inner visions, voices, and experiences, 
and they constitute, moreover, that subtle body of psychic functions wiiich the 
W est calls the soul. When these five subtle elements blend with each otlier in 
certain fixed proportions,®® the series of the "'gross" {st/mla} elements arises, 
and out of these the visible-tangible universe is formed. 

This fundamental Indian idea of space as substance is rendered mythologically 

^ Cf. P/tihiophm of India, p. Tootnot^r. 
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in the image of the universe as an egg. The Cosmic Egg contains no empty space, 
but is filled throughout with various distinct materials, in the Buddhist texts we 
find the idea of countless universes of this kind, side by side, touching each other 
with their oval surfaces, each egg being filled with living beings* And even the 
spaces between the eggs —inevitably left at the ends, as in a crate of eggs closely 
packed “are not void; for, according to the Buddhist image, they too are teeming 
with living beings, though devoid of light since within them are no celestial 
bodies* The light of each sun-bird remains confined to the interior of its own 
Cosmic Egg, as do likewise the gentler rays of the moons and asterisms. The in¬ 
numerable spherical triangles of space between the egg-shaped universes, then, 
are pitch-dark —or rather, they w'ould be so were it not that the light of the 
Mahayana Buddhist saviors (for example, the immeasurable radiance of Ami- 
tabha) not only shines through all the universes but also penetrates their shells, 
as though these were of glass or crystal, and so enters tlie areas of natural dark¬ 
ness, bringing release even to the beings that are of the substance of those outer 
realms. 

The fact that empty space is inconceivable to the Hindu mind, and that a 
gradation or sequence of stages of matter is recognized in the universe, descend¬ 
ing from the subtle to the more compact and gros.s, accounts for the absence in 
Indian art of any technique, like Renaissance perspective, for the representation 
of the pure, V'Oid infinity a receptacle-space in which separate objects stand ar¬ 
ranged. 

Plates 290-2&3 are from a long ribbonlike relief showing the boy Krsna, in the pt. 2 ^ 0 -^ 
center, holding up the mountain called Govardhana, “Welfare {vanihana) of 
the Cows (go).“ The hero-god is sustaining the mountain, like an umbrella, 
above his friends, the cowherds and their families and their cattle, to protect 
them from a violent thunderstorm* The relief simply swarms with figures- 
standing in row's, milking cows, bearing milk vessels* There is no free space be¬ 
tween them, such as would appear in a Western composition —nor had the artist 
any idea that such free space should exist; for Just as the sequence of the elements 
evolves out of prakrti (the more solid and tangible from the more shapeless and 
anonymous) so do all these beings emerge from the living rock out of whicli the 
cave in wliich the relief appears was carved. 

The legend illustrated is a favorite in India, being one of the miraculous deeds 
of the beloved savior Krsna* After his father had rescued him from the tyrant 
Kariisa by spiriting liim, the instant he was born, to the cow'berds in the Vnida 
Forest (Vnida-vana, now^ Brindaban) —which is on the bank of the Jumna, 

« Cf* sapra^ pp. 
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opposite Mathura (the capital city of the Yadu clan, the clan of Krsna s father 
and Ttiothcr) — the boy savior remained for many years among the cowherds in 
the secrecy of the forest. And during this period of his lile he eNhibited, through 
various exploits, that divine nature which in due time was to be manifested hilly, 
when he should fulfill the task for which he had descended into the world, namely 
that of leaving the little clan of cowherds, returning to Mathura, and killing the 
demon-tyrant Kamsa, who was crushing, througl^i his predatory misrule, not only 
mankind but the very sinews of the goddess Earth. 

Wlhle living as a boy among the cowherds, Krsna, one year when the rainy 
season was over, watched his friends preparing their annual festival of thanks¬ 
giving to the god Indra, the deity who causes the clouds to approach and yield 
rain. Then lie spoke and dissuaded them from their preparations. "We are not 
plow men," Krsna said; “neither are we tradesmen; our deities are the cows* We 
do not live in villages among fields, but in the wilderness ot the hills and forests* 
Peasants live by crops, tradesmen by goods, hut we live by cows. And the means 
by which a man lives should be his dmnity —to be worshiped and thanked for 
assistance* Whoever lives on the fruit of one craft but pays worship to another 
earns no blessing either in this world or in the next* Tlierefore, we cowherds 
should worship the boundaries of our pastures and the wild enclosing forest; the 
lionoring of the woods and of the hills round about should be the path of our 
welfare and existence. IM us make our offerings to the hilh and the cowsl What h 
Indra to usf For the plowman brings his offerings to the deity of the plow; the 
Brahman, priest of the Vedas, values above all else the holy hyznns and the 
sacrifices of tlie Vedas; but we, in our livelihood, depend on the hills and pa*stures* 
Wherefore it behooves us to bring offerings to the cows and the hills* Let us go 
to the hill Govardhana ('Welfare of the Cows') and worship it with our offer¬ 
ings*” Seeing the sense of this startling, revolutionary teaching, the cowherds 
abandoned their preparations for the worship of the foremost of the Aryan gods, 
to whom more hymns are addressed in the ten books of the Hg-veda than to any 
other divinity—Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, having been tlie protector 
and heavenly counterpart of the conquering kings and cliiels who entered India 
during the period of the Aryan invasion, in the second millennium B.C. 

The hoy Krsna, in this abrupt rejection of the Vedic religion, anticipated the 
doctrine of release and fulfillment that he was to proclaim, years later, in the 
Hkagavad QUd^ and there again the basic elements of his teaching were to he 
radically at variance with the Vedic-Brahman tradition. Krsna announced in the 
Bhagavad Gita a doctrine of detached action [karma yoga), based not on Vedic 
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but on Sanl(hya itlcas; ^ also a doctrine of de%''Otlonal self-surronder and emo¬ 
tional self-abdication before the divine being within the heart {hhuktiyoga)\ and 
finally, a doctrine of himself (Krsna) as an incarnation of the supreme god 
(Visnu), exceeding in rank and power all the deities of the Vedic-Brahman 
pantheon.®^ With these ideas lie opened a ne%v age ^ one marked by a new atti¬ 
tude toward divinity and toward the tasks both of life in the world and of spiritual 
fulfillment. Nevertheless, the main tenets of his gospel (which was intended to 
supersede tlie Brihinan tradition of the upper classes) were not altogether new; 
tliev belonged to the pre-Aryan heritage and were only returned to the fore by 
him in a fresh way. Sahkhya, Yoga, and Bhakti redect the age-old patterns of the 
aboriginal civilization of the Indian land, which has left its vestiges in the ruins 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and with their revival there w'ould be a revival 
also of the archaic eloquence of art. 

Both in the Gita and in his radical advice to the cowherds to worship the moun¬ 
tain Govardhana, Krsna intentionally challenged the \^edic tradition, not by 
offering anything utterly new, but by returning the Indian peoj>le to their ancient 
woi ship. ^riie essence of his way w'as ol)eisance not to a remote king of heaven 
but to the most tangible and near-at-hand elements of experience. Krsna re¬ 
minded the cow'herds that they were not really concerned as much with Indra as 
w ith their owm cows and the forested hills on whicli the cows ranged and throve; 
these, therefore, they should worship, just as the plowman should worship, l>e- 
fore all else, the divinity of his chief utensil, the plow. The point of view is that of 
a comparatively archaic, narnnv attitude; yet one which, through recognizing 
and stressing the secret divinity ol all things, was to become a prodigious force 
in the higlily spiritual later religiosity of the Orient.®* Through the mouth of the 
god-savior the localized, immediate pieties of the non-Vedic, pre-Aryan popular 
religion were restored to the widening sphere of Hindu orthodoxy. 

Tlie humorous yet solemn legend of Krsna"s challenge of Indra goes on to 
descril;e liow the cowherds, following their young savior's advice, performed a 
sacrifice to the hill, Tliey w'alked around it w ith their cows, in religious proces- 
sioji, the animals garlanded wnth dowers. And Krsna, meanwhile, sitting on the 


*• Cf. Zimnicr, Phihsofrhirs Jndm, pp. SSO if. 

“ Cf. pp. S7S^M>S). 

When the Chinese Zen master HsQan-sha 
(Japanese: Gensha) on a ctjrtain occasion was 
entertaining an army officer named Wei at tea, ttw 
latter asked: "What does it mean when they say 
that in spite of our having it every day vife do not 


know itr' H-iiiati-sha, without replying, took up a 
piece of cake and ofTeretl it to Wei. After eating, 
the officer asked the master again, who replied, 
"It means only that we do not know it even when 
ive are using It cverj^ day" (Suzuki, op. ctt.j p, 29l). 
Compare the GItu: "To him who sees Me every¬ 
where and sees everything in Me, 1 am never lost; 
nor is he ever lost to Me" ( Bh^gav^iit Gita 6. SO). 
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summit, impersonated the deity of the hill. “I am the incarnate deity of Mount 
Govardhana," he declared; and he partook of the dishes that they offered. No 
more striking blasphemy could have been imagined, from the Vedic-Brahrnan point 
of view, than that of a human being enacting the part of a god, exhibiting the 
presence of a divine being through his tangible human frame and personal atti¬ 
tude, and thus making of himself, as it were, a living idol. It was something com¬ 
pletely foreign and abhorrent to the Vedic tradition—yet has been paralleled in a 
later Tantric cult in which little girls and young maidens, representing Devl- 
Kali-ParvatT, play the role of images. Sitting on a throne or altar [pltha) in the 
center of a holy circle {mandala) or mystic diagram {yantra), they are adorned 
with jewelry and receive offerings, incense, flowers, and incantations. The festival 
of the hill Govardhana, where Krsna served as a living image, represents a com¬ 
paratively early instance of the same idea. Apparently, it was an ancient non- 
Arvan popular rite that had sur\ ived among the seminomadic non-Aryan cowherd 
tribes who roamed in the Indian forests and hills —that is to say, in the wilderness 
beyond the pale of the Aryan village civilization, which, with its grain and rice 
fields, was devoted to the rain-giving Indra. 

When Indra perceived that his festival was being spurned, he became in¬ 
dignant, gathered his clouds, and, though the season of rains was over, poured 
down a deluge for seven days, to kill the cows and to drown and wipe out the 
cowherds who had challenged him. Krsna protected them, however, simply by 
lifting the hill Govardhana and holding it with one hand overhead, as a kind of 
vast umbrella, while the cowherds and their cows took shelter beneath, nestled 
close to Krsna, and so were saved. This is the scene depicted in the relief. We see 
the cowherd clan in idyllic safety under the protection of the youthful savior who, 
having assumed their garb, had shared in the joys and vicissitudes of their life. 

The epochal incident is brought to a close with the reconciliation of the two 
contending divinities. Indra, considerably humbled, approaches Krsna and be¬ 
stows on him the dignity of a “younger or second Indra" {upendra)^ sprinkling 
him with water from the bell that his elephant Airavata wears about his neck; 
thus elevating him to the rank of a junior king at his side, younger than, yet equal 
to, himself—as the king-father in India makes his crown prince a “junior king" 
{yiwiirdja) sharing the honors and duties of the throne, and as Manjusri was made 
the crown prince of the spiritual emperorship of the Buddhas.” This rite, amount¬ 
ing to the anointment in the Indian rite of consecration bestowing kingship 
{ab/tiseka)y confirms and reflects the ascendancy of Krsna in Hindu myth and cult. 
He outgrows here the divine king of the Vedic Olympus, as in fact his cult, in the 

^ Cf. supra, pp. 198-199. 
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religious history of Hinduism, surpassed and overpowered that of the Vedas. 
Visnu-Krsna is to this day the highest divinity of the popular Bhagavata religion, 
whereas the Vedic deities are hardly more than revered memories. Thus mythical 
events supply (among other things) a chronicle of actual religious history, echoing 
the growth and decline of divine figures, rites, and beliefs. They mark the contests 
and rivalries of the sects, and register the popularity of local sanctuaries associ¬ 
ated with various exploits and manifestations of the holy past. 

The Pallava masterpiece illustrating this event renders the idyllic aspect of the 
athletic deed. The majestic grandeur of the youthful savior uplifting the hill is not 
insisted upon; his infinite superiority is somewhat veiled, and the harmony of the 
bucolic idyl has been treated as the main topic. The scene has been rendered in a 
style of refined sublimated realism, in the same spirit as the Pallava apparition of 
Laksmi with her four attendants and the heads of the two elephants, which, as we 
have seen, stands in signal contrast to earlier representations of the goddess 
Lotus.** The earlier works, it will be recalled, clung to a symbolic pattern, a 
kind of abstract diagram showing diminutive elephants and enormous lotus 
flowers, regardless of the real proportions of the objects depicted in the composi¬ 
tion. In the Pallava works classical Indian art definitely discarded the archaic, 
diagrammatic, symbolic style that had been predominant in the ornamentation of 
Bharhut and Safici in the centuries B.c. and was evident still in the art of Mathura 
in the first centuries a.d. 

Plate 76^7, a stone relief from Mathura, is a representation in the earlier style 
of Krsna lifting Mount Govardhana to protect the cows and cowherds. Two of the 
latter, with their rods or clubs, are kneeling at his sides. Geometrically designed, 
the balanced diagram shows what solemnity and grandeur the earlier art of 
symbolical representation could achieve. The supreme being incarnate is depicted 
in full power, his great size emphasizing his divinity as guardian and herdsman 
of the universe playing the role of guardian and herdsman of earthly cows among 
simple cowherds. The miracle of the incarnation, that is to say, is insisted upon — 
the wonder of the mystery of God become Man. From an achievement of this 
order to that of the Pallava relief—and the works in the Rastrakuta style at Elura 
and in the Calukya at BadamT—there has apparently taken place a considerable 
evolution. Progressing from a symbolic, pictorial, and half-abstract manner of 
representation, Indian art would seem to have become more realistic. The figures 
are rendered in scale as well as in groupings and attitudes suggesting scenes from 
the sphere of life; they are not arranged in geometric, symbolic patterns. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast in aim and achievement than this of 

• Cf. supra^ p. 207. 
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the archaic Indian style, so full of monumental grandeur and simplicity, and the 
style of the Pallava relief, which aims at illusion and the sense of an actual event. 

Pi.HI Plate 2/If from Elura, shows ^iva, the god above g(xls, with his consort, the 
goddess DevT-Kali-ParvatT, on Mount Kailasa, surrounded by attendants and with 
divine beings floating in the air. Beneath is a cave, which is part of the netherworld 
under the roots of the giant mountain, where Havana, king of the demon-monsters, 
is impri.soned, with his ten heads and twenty arms. For, according to the epic story 
in the Hamayana, Rama pursued and conquered Havana after he had abducted 
Sita, Rama's wife,®® and in punishment for his crime he was imprisoned in the 
netherworld, held down by the weight of Mount Kailasa —like the titans in Greek 
mythology when they had been conquered by the gods. And just as the crushed 
Greek titans shake the earth from time to time with volcanic eruptions, so do the 
Hindu. Havana is exerting all the force of his twenty arms to overturn the moun¬ 
tain that is if^iva's throne. 

In this relief, the world-sliaking effort of the ten-headed demon, rocking the 
mountain abode of the supreme divine couple of the world, is dealt with intention¬ 
ally in a rather undramatic way. The quivering of the ground has been felt and 
ParvatT, in a graceful semirecumbent posture, grasps diva's arm in an access of 
fright, while the great god, unmoved, keeps all fast by calmly pressing down his 
foot. The glory of the couple is expressed through showing them fundamentally 
unshaken by any worldly —even though gigantic —effort. For in spite of Par\^atrs 
gesture of anxiety and the attitude of full flight of the female attendant behind her, 
there prevails in the scene an atmosphere of safety. What is depicted is not so 
much the ever-renewed episodical attempt of demonic powers to upset the order 
of the universe as the unconquerable, supramundane imperturbability of the 
highest divine principle itself, which by its mere being holds aggre.ssion at bay. 

The two-storied stage of this scene, placed in a deeply carved niche, achieves 
an illusion of reality: the figures move and rest in real .space. And so here again 
one is presented, not with a decorative assemblage of symbols composed in an 
ornamental pattern, but with a scene of life, enacted by stone figures, carved in 
realistic proportions and filling actual space. In its general style and aim this relief 
resembles certain groups in deep niches and artificial caves in the crypts of the 
Gothic cathedrals of the fifteenth century and lining the paths of the Fiii cnicisy 
which exhibit the main events of the passion of our Lord: the Last Supper, the 
prayer in the garden of the Mount of Olives, the Crucifixion, Entombment, 
Resurrection, and so on; but we cannot follow the custom of the historians of 
Occidental art by attributing the change of style to a process of evolution, the gain- 

•• Cf. suftra, p. 215. 
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ing of a new view, and the development of a more facile craft altogether foreign to 
the period B.c. Such theories of evolution, by and large, do not apply to the history 
of Hindu styles of art and literature, any more than to the history of Hindu 
ideas; for as a result of a strict traditionalism and regional conservatism, archaic 
and later forms of style tend to coexist in India. And in the present case we 
possess a few rare examples from the period l>etween 50 B.c. and 50 a.d. that 
prove that this type of refined realism was already in existence at that time, cre¬ 
ating perfect illusions —visionary images —of divine apparitions devoid of any 
symbolic or ornamental character. 

Plates 40 - 42 , for example, show a work of the same period as the art of the pi. 40-42 
great stupa of Bharhut: obviously, therefore, the difference, which is certainly 
striking, is not the consequence of chronology, time, and evolution, but of locality 
and region, that is to say, of culture. The symbolic diagrams of Bharhut and Sahci 
belong to the North, where the Aryan invasion and settlement, with its Brahman 
civilization, survived, relatively uninfluenced, until as late as the last centuries 
B.c. This relief, on the other hand, is in the Buddhist cave-monastery of Bhaja, 
near Bombay. Dating from the first century B.c., this is one of the oldest Buddhist 
ruins in the Western Ghats. .\t either side of its main entrance are reliefs repre¬ 
senting Hindu divinities: at the left, facing the door, the sun-god Surya in his 
chariot, and at the right Indra on his elephant Airavata. Surya, with four arms, is 
accompanied by his two wives, one of whom bears a parasol and fly-wisp or 
chowry, which are the two most common Indian symbols of kingship, while 
figures on horseback form an escort. The god is riding over the gigantic Ixxlies of 
the female demons of the night, who are sinking to the bottom of the relief, while 
his chariot proceeds with an irresistible motion, symbolizing the rise of the 
morning sun. The relief, giving the illusion of a true vision, is as remote as pos¬ 
sible from the contemporary style of ornamental symbolism, based on diagram¬ 
matic patterns, that we know from the stupas of Bharhut and Sand. It is akin, on 
the other hand, to the reliefs in the classic style of Elura, which were executcxl 
some eight or nine centuries later. 

In Plates 46 - 58 , which come from the other side of India —Khandagiri and pi.^e-sa 
Udayagiri, in Orissa —we see the facades and reliefs of a great series of Jaina 
caves. The legends illustrated in these charming friezes have not been identified. 

They show scenes of fighting, scenes of music and dance, and the hunting of a 
winged deer. Presumably, they are taken from Jaina fables and have an edifying 
value, like scenes from the Buddhist Jatakas. But the style, no less than that of 
Bhaja, is in striking contrast to Bharhut and Sand, as well as to the other works 
that we know of the Jaina tradition. It is both graceful and vigorous, showing a 
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mature skill and a wonderful ease and lightness in its handling of the movements 
and attitudes of many figures. 'I'he chisel has produced an effect somewhat like that 
of painting, rather than a sense of truly plastic forms: and it thus foreshadows the 
later classic art. The date of these works, like that of Bhaja, is surprisingly early,’® 
and yet they certainly are not the document of a style in its primitive beginnings: 
they are, rather, the earliest evidence extant of what must have been a style and 
technique of long standing. 

In short, the picturesque, illusionistic, visionary style is centered geographi¬ 
cally along the north of the Deccan and spreads from coast to coast, from the 
Western Ghats to Oris.sa-Kalinga; and the earliest surviving monuments, from 
the first centuries b.c. and a.d., are already documents of a delicate elegance and 
accomplishcxi virtuosity, full of vigor and life, completely different from the 
contemporary art of Bharhut, Sand, and Mathura. They represent, apparently, a 
main current of the traditional higher art of the aboriginal civilization of the 
subcontinent of India —basically unaffected by the invasion from the northwest 
which introduced into the traditions of the Gangetic plain more abstract and 
archaic —one might even say, more primitive—patterns. 

The relief shown in Plate 226 of ^iva destroying the demon-fortress Tripura 
ignores boldly the end of the wall and, by overlapping the corner, spreads to the 
wall adjoining. Such a trait is difficult to match elsewhere —at all events, in monu¬ 
ments of the Northern style. It is not, however, an innovation of the eighth- 
century artist who wrought this particular work; not a flash of individual genius, 
unique in the Indian tradition. For though we have from the earlier period but few 
remains of the visionary sculpture of the Deccan, we find this curious and bold 
trait anticipated in the Bhaja reliefs. The representation of Surya, the rising sun- 
god in his chariot crushing the giant female monsters of the night (Plate 4 /), 
also ignores the angle of the wall. The composition continues to the left, showing 
more demons of the night sinking, like clouds, into the abyss of nonexistence, and 


^ Editor’s noU: Dr. Zimmer, following the dat¬ 
ing generally recognized by the scliolars of his 
generation, placed Bhaja in the second century b.c. 
and the caves of Khandagiri in the first. He also 
placed Karli in the first centuries b.c. and a.d. 
Dr. Walter Spink has shown, however, in his di.s- 
sertation on *‘Rock-cut Morruments of the .Andhra 
Period: Their Style and Chronology” (Harvard 
University, 1954), that later datings are indicated 
for all of these, and 1 have therefore adjusted the 
chronology of Dr. Zimmer's discussion. The cor¬ 
rected datings arc as follows: for the caves of the 
Western series: Bhaja, i century B.c.; NadsOr, 


probably last half of first century B.c.; N’asik, 
end of first centurj' b.c. to third a.d.; Karli, first 
quarter of the second century a.d.; the Manmoda 
hall, first quarter of the second century a.d.; and 
KanherT, probably the middle or the latter half of 
the second century a.d.; for the Eastern series at 
Kha^agiri and Udayagiri: Ananta, 25 b.c. to 25 
A.D.; Gam^sa, Rani Gumpha, and Chota Hithi, in 
that order, first century a.d. 

Dr. Zimmer's argument for the two distinct 
stylistic provinces of Indian art is not affected by 
the transposition of a century. 1 have therefore not 
hesitated to adopt the dating of Dr. Spink. 
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more female attendants of the sun-god, riding horses (Plate 40). The mount in pi ^ 
the comer, by the way, is clearly provided with some kind of stirrup: which is the 
earliest known representation of a stirrup in the world. 

The spread of this relief, with its rather flat stratifications overlapping the 
angle of the wall, shows particularly well how closely this illusionistic style is 
related to painting. The intrinsic kinship of the two arts in later practice and 
theory, therefore, is evidently of ancient standing. And equally old, apparently, 
is the most striking characteristic of the later classic style; namely, the rendition 
of figures in such a way that, though carved into the rock, they seem to grow from 
it. Swelling, as it were, into the space before the wall, floating into the world of the 
beholder, they merge with this world and thus transform their background, the 
solid rock, and the free space before it, into a unit. The field in which they move 
appears to comprise both the gross matter of the stone and the subtle matter of 
space, w hile they themselves— betw een the two —partake of the qualities of both. 

In comparison w ith the achievements of this art, that of the North has the puppet¬ 
like rigidity of a carved diagram, or of a design naively scratched into stone or 
wood. 

The relief to the right of the main entrance of the Bhaja monastery is executed 
in the same accomplished, illusionistic, visionary style (Plate 4^). Indra, the pi. *2 
king of gods, wielding rain and thunderbolts, proceeds on his giant elephant 
Airavata, the heavenly brother of the earthly elephants, w'ho is like a heavy cloud 
in his majestic stature. Compared with the beings of earth, whom we see below, 
the god and his vehicle are prodigious. A Vcxiic text declares of Indra: “Were 
the earth ten times as large, he w'ould equal it." In the center ot the toylike 
landscape below him is a holy tree, surrounded b}^ a fence, while at the left is a 
court scene; a king sits on a wicker throne beneath an umbrella and is surrounded 
by dancers and musicians. Airavata, with his uplifted trunk, bears a mighty tree 
that he has uprooted in his course —denoting thus the irresistible pow'er of the 
storm. And again we see a relief more akin to painting than to sculpture: a perfect 
visualization, which emerges from the rock and covers the surface with layers of a 
subtle cloudlike substance. Tlie composition swells directly from the wall and is 
w ithout a frame: indeed, it runs a little over the angle of the jamb. 

Finally, there can be no question but that, so far as fundamental traits and 
tendencies are concerned, these early monuments of the Deccan, from Bombay to 
Orissa, are the true ancestors of the classic Hindu style, which ap|)eared in approx¬ 
imately the same region, in the Calukya art of Badami and the Rastrakuta of 
Elura, and which then inspired Pallava art, and through the Pallava moved to 

Rg~Vfda 1. 52. II. 
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Sumatra, Java, and Cambodia. Hence it can be said that, whereas the North is 
irn[x>rtant for the iconographic patterns that it evolved “particularly the Bud¬ 
dhist, but in some measure also the Hindu —the Deccan was the perennial foster- 
ing ground of an ancient, brilliantly accomplished craft-tradition devoted to 
translating visualizations of the gods and of the cosmos into reliefs in a picturesque 
style akin to fresco painting. 

This illusionary treatment of solid rock, so that figures emerge from it, con¬ 
veys and is the craftsmanly counterpart of the basic conception of Hinduism as to 
the relationship of space to matter, this conception itself having been derived from 
a non-Aryan source^ There is no void space in the universe, but only invisible and 
visible matter, the latter in all its forms being an emanation from the former. The 
same idea is expressed in the archaic Indian concept of the universe as a prodigious 
man or woman (the universal god or goddess) who contains in its head and chest, 
abdominal cavity, legs, and feet the heavens, earth, and underworlds* The concept 
is fundainentai to Jaina cosmology, and goes back, undoubtedly, to Dravidian 
traditions* The highest celestial realm is in the cranium of this co*smic being, the 
middle celestial regions are in its head and neck and the lower heavens in its 
chest; the surface of the earth is at the waist; and the storied underworlds are 
graded through the lower portions of the bod}^ to the feet.^^ There is no empty 
space inside such an organism an}-^ more than within our own, which is filled 
with bones, tissues, and various organs. The Cosmic Being is entirely of liv¬ 
ing substance in various states of compactness, subtlety, and fluidity. The rocks 
themselves are of this breathing substance, and the figures that the artist's chisel 
brings forth upon the surface of a rock are, therefore, alive with an actual life. 


Q. The Palace -Temple A. »kor Wat - and d 
Loins GoJJess of the Costnfc Sea 


n&ts Now let us return to the reliefs of Ahkor Wat, Plate 6^2 shows a battle scene 
from the Mahdh/iarata. llie armies of the Pandava princes and their cousins the 
Kauravas have dashed and the great war-’Comparable to tliat of the Il/ati— 
in whidi the chivalry of India's feudal period perished, has commenced. The 
magnitude and brilliance of the epic scene are matched in this relief The uproar 
and confusion, fierce assault and valiant defense, of the battlefield are rendered 

Cf. Ztininer, Fhiiosophifs of fndia, pp. fl4l“£4S, 
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with incredible skill and inexhaustible invention, the %vhoie surface of the wall 
being decorated with forms in a brilliant variety of dramatic postures. 

Once the eye has become accustomed to this uneinphatic style there is an almost 
infinitely rich variation to dwell upon and take in* The flatness of the surface and 
predominance of design were completely intentional. In fact, they are a special 
achievement of this late period^part of the virtuosity and sophistication of a 
culminating epoch, bringing to a climax the great and animate stylistic evolution 
of one of the supreme arts of all time: that of the works in relief and sculpture of 
the Mon-Khmers. 

On the lintels of the Banteay Srei — a charming cluster of five little buildings, 
some fifteen miles from Ankor Wat —are a number of reliefs from the Rama story, 

Plate 530 shows the monkey king SugrTva ("Fair Neck”), whose wife has just pi.sao 
been alxlucted by his stronger brother Balin, giving battle to his rival. According 
to the legend, Hama is about to assist SugrTva. He will kill Balin with an arrow 
while the two monkeys are in combat, and so restore to Sugriva both his wife and 
his kingship of the mountain Kiskindha. Out of gratitude, the little king will then 
send his army of monkeys, headed by llanuman, to assist Rama in the winning 
back of his own wife STta from the island fastness of the demon Havana. I’he figures 
in the relief are almost sculpture in the round—like some of the w'orks of the 
Pallava style, from which this art ultimately was derived. 

At this period of the complete maturity of the art of the Mon-Khmers a number 
of very diflerent, e\ en antagonistic, ways of executing reliefs are handled with 
equal ease* The flat style of Ankor Wat, therefore, must have been thought to be 
the appropriate one for these particular galleries. The inner vvalls of the vaulted 
promenade are scarcely accessible to the sun. The sun, however, is presupposed 
by relief in the round, with its deep undercuttings and hollows, since sunlight is 
what causes the play of light and shade. In the galleries of Ankor Wat hollow s and 
undercuttings would have darkened the compositions without yielding the com¬ 
pensatory eficcT of contrasting portions bathed in broad light. The surface of the 
walls would simply have been interrupted and destroyed* 

As it now stands, in a graceful style teeming with figures, the magnificent 
achievement is hardly matched in the w'orld. The forms of the battling armies 
have been regimented to the utmost; they resemble, indeed, anonymous soldiers. 

Even the leaders, though larger than the rest and distinguished by their attitudes, 
are of the same stamp as the troops* The effect is precisely the reverse of that of 
the classic masterworks of the West —for example, Leonardo's Last Supper^ Ra- 
phaePs designs for tapestries illustrating the New Testament, or Michelangelo's 
strongly individualized prophets, patriarchs, and sibyls —all of which have their 
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antecedents in the dramatizing, individualizing style of the Hellenistic period, 
{as represented, for example, at Hergamon)* The Cambodian achievement is one 
of absolute anonymity and therewith of a vvonderous life^abundancc. The reliefs 
are far from monotonous; they are brilliant with amazing life* The forms of the 
dazzling apsarases, the majesty of the great warriors, the wild tumults of the battle 
scenes, have l)een rendered with a balanced ease and gi-ace of design- It is remark¬ 
able flow much real inventiveness has been displayed, and bow utterly painlessly 
the realization of this work seems to have been achieved. Without ehbrt, or any 
apparent concentration on the conquest of difficulties, the master-craftsmen washed 
the wall with a smooth and radiant perfection. 

The Mahabharaia battle is on the western side. On the south, which is re¬ 
garded as tlie region of death and destruction, is a panel seventy yards in length, 
in three sections, showing scenes from court life (a promenade of queens and 
princesses, a royal reception in the audience hall, and an army marching on parade) 
as well as views of the delights of paradise and the pains of purgatory (Plates 
652-55^). Numerous small inscriptions are given; for instance: "Here we have 
the two upper roads, which are heavenly, and here the lower road, which leads to 
hell." Or again: "Here are those who take strong drink, those who try to cast 
spells furtively on the wives of others, and those who dare to court the wives of 
scholars.” The sinners are showm pegged with nails, torn asunder by birds of 
prey, and throwm into a lake of slimy pus. 

On the north side, w’ith more scenes from the Mahubhdrata, the vigorous and 
heroic mood again predominates. Ranks of gods and demons illustrate military 
valor in every circumstance; the wall teems with figures and the whole surface is 
alive. The eye, once caught, w'anders endlessly, discovering new figures and fea¬ 
tures everywhere, d'lie relief is an overwhelming, breathtaking display of imagi¬ 
nation and skill (Plates 545 and 547). 

Finally, on tlie east, w-e return to the scene of the Churning of the Milky Ocean, 
w hich was introduced by the naga balustrades of the spacious approaches to the 
palace* The demons and gods —for once, in harmony —churned the Ocean for a 
thousand years. Mount Mandara was their churning rod; the serpent Visuki, the 
rope to turn it* Visnu, as a tortoise, supported on his back the base of the mountain, 
while the gods tugged at one end of the serpent and the demons at the other* The 
first thing to arise from the Milky Water was a black poi.sonous smoke, called 
Kalakuta ("Black Summit"), and the work had to stop until someone could be 
found who was strong enough to drink it. ^iva was approached, where he sat 
aloof in meditation, and he graciously took the tincture of death in a cup, swal¬ 
lowed it, and by his yoga-power held it in his throat. His throat turned blue; 
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hence he is now addressed as “Blue Neck/' Nilakandia. The churnings after that, 
could be resumed. 

When the Milky Otean began to turn to butter, there came out of it precious 
forms of concentrated power* Apsarases appeared; then Padma-LaksmI, whom 
Visnu immediately took for his consort; then a milk-white horse named Uccaih- 
sravas, “Neighing Aloud," and the milk-white elephant Airavata, whom Indra 
took for his mount; next Kaustubha, the pearl of gems, which Visnu wears on 
his breast^and other priceless objects, to the number of thirteen; until at last 
there came the physician of the gods, Ghanvantari ("Moving in a Curve"), bear¬ 
ing in his hand a white bowl, the moon, which contained Amrta ("Deathless"), 
the drink of immortal life. 

Instantl}^ a great battle began between the gods and demons for possession of 
this invaluable drink. One of the latter, Rahu, managed to steal a sip, but Visnu 
beheaded him before the liquor passed his throat; his body decayed but his head 
remained immortal, and this head continues to pursue the moon to this day, trying 
to seize it* Whenever it succeeds, the cup passes through the mouth and out the 
neck, which is why we see eclipses of the moon.’* 

But Visnu, concerned lest tlie gods should lose, transformed himself into a 
dancing damsel and, while the demons stood spellbound by the girPs beauty, 
seized the moon cup and passed it over to the gods* Transforming himself 
tlien into a mighty w^arrior, Vl.snu joined the gods against the titans and drove 
them to the crags and dark canyons of the wmrld below* 

But the role of the other great god, 5iva, in this affair was even more amazing; 
for the whole adventure had been the consequence of a boon that he had bestowed 
on the demons when their high priest, by great austerities, had won his divine 
favor. Siva bestowed on the priest a cliarm to revive the dead, which gave to the 
titans an advantage that the gods, in the next baitle, were quick to perceive* The 
deities retired in confusion to consult together, and then addressed tliemselves, 
in a body, to Brahma and Visnu, who advised them to conclude a temporary truce 
with their enemies and induce tliem to help churn. The demons, fortunately, w'ere 
flattered by the invitation, which they regarded as an admission of their superior¬ 
ity, and so the epochal adventure commenced* And we have seen how Siva himself 
co-operated wdicn the poisonous smoke. Black Summit, appeared* 

Now' w'hat was achieved by this whimsical parceling out of charms and elixirs 
first to the demons and then to the gods? Certainly not an idyl of lasting harmony; 
for the perennial battle was immediately resumed^with no prospect of an 

” For another legend of the origin of thii cle- Editor's note: There is an image of Rahu on the 

phant, cf* supra, p. 160. great Sun Temple of Ko^Irak. See Pbie 574* 
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end! ITie part played by §iva was that of first upsetting the balance and then allow¬ 
ing it to be restored. But in the course of the upset and restoration, the contenders 
moved from the lev^el of mortal to that of immortal beings, so that in the end they 
were able to fight eacli other more powerfull 3 '^^and forever. 

Such a heightening of struggle is a heightening of life itself, and a gift of the 
life-principle. For, as Heraclitus* in the spirit of the Ar\^an myth of the battle of 
the gods and titans* which the Greeks too inherited* has declared: “We must 
know that war is common to all* and strife is justice, and that all things come into 
being by strife.'^ “Good and evil are one/'"'^ 

This struggle, which is intrinsic to life, is tlie validation of the Buddha's first 
"Noble Truth*” "All life is sorrowful.” But on the other hand, in the transcendent 
realization* it is identical with nirvana, since sarhsara and nirvana* time and 
eternity, Vajrasattva and his sakti, are one. Hence the lovely goddess Lotus* who 
is the essence of this inv'ster^^, being herself that living process which is known on 
the one hand as strife and on the other as eternal being* is indeed a worthy 
personage to appear, on a par with the Buddha, on the ornamental gates of the 
earliest extant stupas. Without her there would be no revelation* since she is the 
field in which die revelation appears; and without the Buddha there would be 
nothing to reveal, since he is what appears. The two are the ultimate terms of 
that polarity which is the gate to wisdom, and equally the return gate through 
which the wise regard the world. And in essence the two are one. Thus* already 
on the gates of tiie early stupas of Sanci and Bharhut we hav^'e, in prelude, that 
uniting realization of the Mahayana that in Tibet is known as Yab-Yum. 

Hcnsdkus, fragments 80 and SB. {Tr. by F. M. Comfort!, Greek Religious 
Thought Jroai Homer to the Age of A{ej:ander, London* 1^3, p. SA.) 
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1. The Early Buddhist Stupas 

T he Maurya emperor Asoka (<r. 274-237 b.c.) interpreted his im¬ 
perial calling as a humanitarian mission. Through his royal patronage 
Buddhism was systematically encouraged, and in the train of the political 
unification of a great part of India under his empire, the sect that had originally 
been a kind of monastic reform was firmly organized as a great secular religion. 

The council of Pataliputra (245 b.c.) marked the opening of far-flung missions 
to Ceylon, the Indian northwest, and foreign lands, as far as to Alexandria in 
Egypt. In Gandhara and Kashmir the first apostle was a monk named Madhyan- 
tika. 

But the early Buddhist monks who were the missionaries and teachers ignored 
and even rejected art, together with every other embellishment of worldly life. 

The idea of expressing the Buddhist doctrine or the ideals of asceticism through 
symlxjlic images never occurred to those homeless begging pilgrims. Even as 
late as the fifth century a.d., in a Hinayana Buddhist compendium, the Visuddhi- 
magga (“The Way to Final Purification**) of Buddhaghosa the Great, painters, 
musicians, perfumers, cooks, and elixir-prescribing physicians are classed together 
as purveyors of sensuous luxuries whom people honor “on account of love and 
devotion to the sensations aroused by forms and other objects of sense.** Early 
Buddhist art, therefore, in so far as it existed, was necessarily an art of laymen. 

The particular and quite special phase of Buddhist imperial art represented in 
the royal columns of Asoka was of non-Indian origin. It was a provincial reflex of 
a proud, heraldic style developed in Persia, at the court of the Achaemenian King 
of Kings. Seven such columns, surmounted by sculptured symbols, have been pre¬ 
served: five with lion-capitals, one with a bull-capital, and one with an elephant- 
capital. Those with lions are at Samath (Plate 4), where the Buddha first turned rt.4 
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the Wheel of the Law (its date: 2412-236' b.c), at Lauriva-Nandangarh (234 fl.c), 
Basarh {a?ite 244^ since it is clearly older than the next), Rampurva (244 d.c) 
and SaiKl (a rather poor copy of the one at Sarnath). I'he column with a biilL 
capital is at Rampurva (Text Plate Bjb) and the one with an elephant at Sahkisa* 
The last is mutilated, somewhat primitive in style yet later than the other in^ 


scribed pillars; older, however, than the elephant carved trom a rock at !>haiili 
(Text Plate Bve), which is inscribed with a nxk-edict of Asoka and can be dated 
257 B,C. In the lion-crowned column of Launya-Nandangarh (Text Plate Bja) the 
body ot the animal, seated on the bell-shaped capital, is tense and tight, in a digni¬ 
fied, though rather uncomfortable and acrobatic, posture. It is a heraldic emblem: 


a somewhat provincial or local copy of a more magnificent model far away. Below, 
on tlie shaft, is Asoka's edict. The height of the monument is thirty-nine feet. 

In contrast to this art of the court, such figures as the lovely dryads and the 
yaksa kings and queens tliat abound in the sculptured decorations of the early 
stupas at Sanci and Bharhut are derived from the timeless folk beliefs of India, 


They are pre-Buddhistic. Hence their subservient appearance as the pious guard¬ 
ians of Buddhist shrines reflects a victory of the Doctrine over the earlier cults 


of the land,‘ But it represents, equally, a victory of the world; for the art that gave 
us the dryad of Sand was far from the Buddhist ascetic attitude expressed in the 
words of Buddhaghosa: Just as the body, W'hen dead, is repulsive, so is it, like¬ 
wise, when alive.” = The monks of the Order liad to tolerate the worldly, pagan 
attitude of the early lay community just as they had later to tolerate the sensuous 
elements assimilated from Visnuism, Sivaism, and the Tantra; and they did so 
by regarding all of these secular contributions to their essentially ascetic tradition 
as forms of preliminary ignorance, which could serve as springboards to send the 
mind into purer realms of more abstract spiritual realization. 

llie simple form of the stupa itself, however, with its undecorated railings, and 
the beautifully severe designs of the early caitya halls* reflect the intellectual 
atmosphere and austere enthusiasm of the early monastic eflbrt and ideal. The 
simple dome was an adaptation of a pre-Buddhistic grave mound: a memorial 
containing bones and ashes/ Some of the Buddhist stupas enclosed relics either of 
the Buddha or of the later Buddliist saints, abbots, and monks. The majority 
contain human remains and are actually tombs; others contain sucli objects as 
alms lx>wls and pilgrim-staffs; still others, merely manuscript copies of the holy 
writings* In the course of time, however, the emphasis shifted from the object 


' Prctisely as does the legend of the naga king * Discussed ittfra pn ^ wi-ssa 
M.«linda. pp. 65-eS. . CT, supra, pp. sT ' 

^ P^isudtlAimagga €, 
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within to the stupa itself and its form became the highest symbol of the Buddhist 
faith. It represented the essence of enlightenment, transcendental reality, nirvana. 

Instead, therefore, of remaining simply a reliquary memorial filled with sacred 
hones, ash, or crumbled wood, the silently eloquent structure became a signal of 
man's goal and of the Buddha's attainment. 

Buddhists recognize three kinds of objects worthy of venerations ( I ) Sunrika^ 
physical remains; [2) Parrbhogikaj objects of use; and (s) V£idesika^ significant 
symbols. In the first category are bones, nails, hair, footprints, etc. The venera¬ 
tion of the footprints of the Buddha is amply illustrated in the early reliefs —for 
example, at Bharhut —and, as vve have seen, the veneration of die hair^tuft of 
the Buddha in heaven is likewise illustrated in the art of that period (Blaie 
32). The BodhisatU-a, it will be remembered, departed from his palace, crossed Pi.32 
the border-river of his father's kingdom, and on its bank severed, with a single 
stroke of his sword, the tuft of his hair, saying, “If it is destined to me to become a 
Buddha, may my hair and head-cloth remain hanging in the air; if not, let them 
fall to the ground." * A god caught both, transported them to the heaven of the 
Trayastrirhsat gods, and there a caitya-ciidlmani was constructed. The reliquary 
looks precisely like the turbans of the kingly figures. There is an inscription that 
reads: “Sudhamma deva-sabhd bkagavato cudd ma/ia'* ("'the head-ornament of 
the Buddha in the holy assembly of the devas”). And nearby is the dwelling of the 
gods called Vijayanto Pasade, “The Palace of Victory.” Objects of use are begging 
bowls, belts, bathing robes, drinking vessels, seats, etc., and it was in this context 
that the pre-Aryan tree cult found its place in the Buddhist system. Both SancT and 
Bharhut show numerous illustrations of the worship of Bo Trees (Plates 32 and 
17). Significant symbols are the stupa, cakra, triratna, etc/ pt 32^17 

The interior of the Buddhist stupa is a compact heap of earth, pebbles, or stones 
enclosed by a mantle of brick, the brick being faced with a covering of polished 
stone slabs coated wicli a layer of stucco. One or several terraces, quadrangular 
or circular, can form tlie base {medhi)^ and around this base there is left a space 
for clockwise circumambulation, fenced by a railing [vedikd) of either wood or 
stone. Such a railing consists of a support (dlamhana), which forms its basis, 
pillars {stambhiis) with sockets for horizonal interlinking beams {suds: “nee¬ 
dles”), and finally a coping or crown “diadem, turban"). Staircases 

(sopanas) may lead up to terraces going around the central bulk, which is called 
the “egg” i^^da) or the “womb” [gurbka); for it contains the “seed" (bJja), 
namely the relic. It is crowned by a quadrangular housing or terrace {hannikd)^ 


* Cf. snprdt pp, 19J-l£>3. 

• Cf. pp. 27, 70* and Piaies JO, IS, and 5S&. 
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above which there rise one or several parasols of imperial power {chatra) made of 
wood or stucco. An iron beam is frequently inserted in the center of the harmika 
for the support of the main parasol, and on top of this parasol is a rain-vase 
{varsa-sthala) for receiving dew or rain.^ 

The building of a stupa is a meritorious act, for the monument propagates the 
Doctrine. Shining with the beneficent influence of the True Law, like a beacon it 
blazes the enlightening magic of the Buddhist faith to the four quarters. This idea 
of the stupa as a beacon is sometimes rendered literal by niches for innumerable 
lamps. Moreover, the stupa is an instrument {yantra) for the guidance of the soul 
of the pilgrim who comes to it and who, circumambulating clockwise in a reverent 
attitude, ascends to the terrace at the top. The gates and railings are richly carved 
with reliefs illustrating, as we have seen, the legends of the Buddha: both his 
former lives —the numerous incarnations of his long “march toward enlighten¬ 
ment" {bodhtcarya), which the devotee is to imitate in his own career of spiritual 
progress —and the final, triumphal incarnation of supreme attainment. When the 
pilgrim attains to the crowning terrace he has anticipated in a figurative way his 
own enlightenment and the extinction of all the passions that fetter him to the 
round-of-rebirth. This pedagogical function of the stupa is no less clearly indicated 
in the early monuments of Sand and Bharhut than in the late and remote, colossal 
development of the idea in colonial Java, at Borobudur. 

The construction of a stupa is achieved in a single effort; but the sanctuary 
grows, through the ages, by additions. The dome is re-covered and protected by 
new layers, both its surface and its gates and railings serving as storage and 
exhibition sites for the votive reliefs of pious donors who have made the pilgrim¬ 
age and desire to contribute to the splendor of the shrine. As a consequence, 
various schools of craftsmen are always represented in the decorations, and the 
size of the structures themselves generally increases during the centuries. For 
instance, at the Nigali Sagar tank in the Basti district, near Kapilavastu, the site 
of the Buddha's birthplace, there is an inscription of Asoka,* stating that King 
Priyadarsin, in the fourteenth year of his reign, increased the stupa of the Buddha 
Konakamana to twice its size and in the twentieth year of his reign visited it 
himself and worshiped. Furthermore, the immediate surroundings of the greater 
stupas have become burial grounds, the graves being smaller stupas (usually 
so-called votive stupas) containing the ashes of monks and of great devotees. 
Originally stupa burial was reserved for Cakravartins (world emperors) and 


^ The corresponding element on a Hindu temple • Eugen Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka (new 
is called the water-jar {kalasa). Cf. infra, pp. S70- edition, Corpus inscriptionum indicarum, I; Oxford, 
S7l. 1925 ), pp. xxiii and 165 . 
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Buddhas (spiritual world rulers), but in the course of time the rite became democ¬ 
ratized—in a development comparable to that which led in Indonesia to the por¬ 
trayal of abbots, princes, and princesses as Buddhas or as Hindu gods. 

The most impressive examples remaining to us of the great early stupas are at 
Sand, on the old road from ancient Fataliputra, capital of the Mauryas, by way 
of Ujjain, to the west coast at Bharukacha (Barotch or Broach). Sand *s about 
midway; and here stand three stupas that were discovered in 1818. Soon demol¬ 
ished by the archaeologists of the period, who cut them like pies in a scientific 
quest for the relic caskets and then left them open to tieasure hunters and the 
weather, in 18S1—SS they were conserved, and in 1915—19 restored. The principal 
portion of the largest (Stupa No. i, the "Great Stupa") goes back to the Maurya 
period and is of brick, A century later this was covered with stone and brought 
to its present size; at whicli time, also, the base-railing was constructed. The 
four monumental gates [toranas) are of a later date; one of the architraves on tlie 
southern gate is ascribed to a certain Ananda, overseer of the artisans of King 
Sri 5a taka mi (c. 15-30 ad.), which places it in the first half of the first century 
A.D. This southern gate (Flate 24) w'as the earliest; then came the northern 
(Plate z), eastern (Flate 14), and western (Plate 2l). However, since the name 
Balamitra, denoting the patron, appears both on the latest and on the oldest, no 
great period of time can have elapsed between them.* For the most part, their 
style is the same, though for the lions and certain other subjects older and later 
patterns can be distinguished. The stupa as a whole was a collective votive gift. 
Its various portions are inscribed with the dedications of their several donors. For 
ex an: pie, on one column we read: **korarasa nagapiyasa achavade seihtsa ddnam 
thabko”: "the column is a gift of the elder of the guild, Achavada Nagapiya 
[^Te is protected by the snakes'] of Kurara." One column of the southern gate 
w'as both the gift and the work of the ivory car\'ers of Vidisa.*'^ The monument is 
rich in eveiy^ respect, even to the variety of styles. Besides archaic conventionalized 
animals there appear miniaturelike, sharp, and finely delineated figures, as well 
as broad, plastically rounded, naturally animated forms. The gates are completely 
covered with sculpture, even the intennediate spaces being filled. 

Among the recurrent motifs in the rich ornamentation we find peacocks, ele¬ 
phants in the wdldemess (close to the volutes of the beams), stupas being w'or- 
sliiped, the Wheel of the Doctrine, and the "jar of fortune" {bhadra-ghata) ^ from 
wdiich grows the lotus of 5ri LaksmT; also vrksadevatas, w ith their hair bound up. 


* Editor s nott: For this dating I am iTKiobted to M^numints of (Calcutta and London. 

Dr. Walter Spink. Cf, supra, p, note 70. with texts ed, and tr. by N. G. Majumdar* VoL I, 

Sir John H, Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The pp. 3+1 and 3+2, 
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clinging to mango trees and wearing long, transparent garments, earrings, arm 
rings, and richly jeweled girdles* Iranian motifs are the winged lions on the beams 
PI 7 of the northern gate (Plate 7 ) and squatting lions such as those of the lion-capitals 
pt.si of the southern gate (Plate ^ 4 ), which, in clear contrast to the lifelike elephants, 
are stiff'and heraldic. 

Architecture and sculpture counterbalance each other in these gates, as they do 
generally in India, where tliey are practically one and the same craft* For both 
stem from carpentry. The tree trunk that w^as to serve as a post or beam was first 
hewn roughly from its log and then fashioned in detail by the same workman. 
The profuse decoration, moreover, was at least as much an expression of over¬ 
flowing joy In earthly life as of an anxiety to ward off clemonic forces through an 
evocation of auspicious divine manifestations. In general, everything mutilated, 
maimed, or distorted was to be avoided as unpropitious, but on the other hand, 
certain monstrous features constituted a special implement for the representation 
and evocation of the terrifying, disastrous forces of the negative, dark aspect of 
life: demons, diseases, ill-luck, misfortune of all kinds, and death. 

'Phe Indian idea is that only things covered with ornaments are beautiful, 
poetry must overflow^ with rhetorical ornaments {alahkdra)j metaphors, allitera¬ 
tions, and other musical effects. The verb alam-kar, *'to adorn, to decorate," means 
literally "to make enough": for the simple appearance without ornament is "not 
enough"; it is poor, disgraceful, shocking, except in the case of an ascetic. The 
P 142 S unornamented Hall of Idatc 4^^, for example, contrasts arrestingly with her 
usual images. Flowers and cheap metalware provide ornamentation for the poor; 
princes and the rich appear laden with jewelry. It is true that the purpose of such 
decoration was originally magical; the jewels and ornaments served as amulets for 
protection. To venture forth without sucli defenses w^ould be extremely hazardous. 
However, in a wonderful w'ay, the utterly joyous and the defensive aspects of orna¬ 
mentation reinforce each other. Both are equally evident in the richness of the art of 
the stupa, as they are in all Indian religious objects and acts. To present an offering 
without profuse decoration would be an insult to the divinity and would bring to 
the donor disaster. 

1 lere, therefore, on the gates and railings, we find a thronging world of forms. 
Their joyous yet respectful animation is the counterpole to the unembeUished 
quiet of the surface of the dome, illustrating the opposition of samsira to nirv^a. 
And this contrast, moreover, is one that is maintained in Buddhist stupas even as 
far as to the remote and late site of Borobudur* The counterpart in the 1 Iindu tem¬ 
ple is the contrast between tlie rich outward ornamentation and the simple inward 
aspect of the temple-cell. 
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The general effect of Indian decoration is that of an abundance of forms without 
planes, figures without definite background, and a frankly presentational depiction 
of personages, symbols, and scenes, without dramatic action. In contrast to the 
arts of Asia Minor and Egypt, which during the whole course of their develop¬ 
ment projected forms on ideal surfaces, the figures being looked upon as elements 
filling with their clarified outlines a two-dimensional background-area, at Sand 
there are no profiles covering a surface. On the contrary, a three-dimensional 
whirling motion fills a depth. We search in vain for the penetrating strength of a 
direct outline; such forms have been avoided with a steady and determined 
consistency. For the contour is in no sense the main element of a phenomenon. 
What draws and holds our attention, rather, is a changing play, the fluctuating 
shade that flutters around the forms. And this creates a three-dimensional space 
full of atmosphere. “ 

Furthermore, the means of expression represented at Sand are remarkably 
versatile. The artists reproduced with equal ease soft and tender foliage, the fine 
plumage of a bird, or the gleaming flesh of a human body; the most fleeting charms 
were readily elicited from the brittle stone. The art was one that strove to record 
faithfully the ever-changing movements of the visible world, not to present the 
abstract hieroglyphs of beings (gods, men, or animals) by conceptualizing their 
permanent, static characters. All the scenes were rendered without the figure of 
the Buddha; also without any figures of monks; only Buddhist laymen appear and 
nonl)erievers undergoing conversion. 

Buddhist monuments everywhere represent a marriage of the teaching of the 
Buddha with the folk religion of the local land. Since the realization of nirvana 
annuls every boundary of form, the world-embracing doctrine coming from beyond 
the realms of religious phenomenology could readily make peace with any variety 
of folk religion, in contrast to orthodox Brahmanism, which had first to penetrate 
toilsomely the two worlds of opposing religious symbology —its own and that 
of the autochthonous cult —and so could attain only gradually to a realization of 
their compatibility. 

The Great Stupa (Stupa No. l) at SaiicI has the following measurements: 
the foundation terrace, ser\Tng for circumambulation, is fourteen feet high and 
five and a half across. The dome is thirty-five and a half feet high and one hundred 
and five feet in diameter. The total altitude of the stupa with its superstructure is 
about eighty-two feet. The stone fence, almost circular but somewhat extended by 
the step structures, has an east-west diameter of one hundred and forty-three feet, 

** The Marcus column, completed 193 a.d., with at Safkri, which antedated the Roman work by 
shows a manner of perception similar to that met about two centuries. 
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a north-south of three and a half more, and a height of about ten. Each entrance 
bends around a comer, which is masked by an interior angle in the fence. The 
distance between the gate columns is seven feet, and the height of the uprights 
about thirty-three. 

Considering the gates in the order of their construction, we find on that of the 
south, which dates from tlie first half of the first century a.d. (Plate 24), on the 
outside of the upper architrave a standing figure of LaksmT w'ith two elephants in a 
luxurious setting of bird-inhabited vegetation; on the middle architrave a pano¬ 
rama of Asoka's visit to the stupa at Hamagrama; and on the lowest, six dwarfs 
spouting lotus stalks among leaves, buds, and flow'ers.** The scenes on the western 
pillar represent, from top to bottom, the first turning of the wheel of the law in the 
Deer Park of Benares (symbolized by a splendid wheel of thirty-two spokes 
topped by a garlanded umbrella), and two corteges, one royal and in a chariot, the 
other divine and on an elephant; perhaps, respectively, of Asoka, the king of 
men, visiting the Bo Tree, and of Indra, the king of gods, riding with his queen 
to the same holy site. 

The inside view' of the same gate (Plate 23 ) shows, on the upper architrave, 
the six Buddhas anterior to ^akyamuni and ^akyamuni himself, symbolized by 
three stupas and four trees. At either end of the beam (not visible) is a horse 
representing Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva's steed, attended by Chandaka, his chari¬ 
oteer. Divinities of the air, and a regal parasol and fly-wisp, hover above the 
mount, which means that the Bodhisattva is seated in the saddle. The scene sug¬ 
gested is that of the Great Departure {mahd-niskramana), the first great crisis 
in the Buddha's career, just as the Bo Trees connote its climax in his illumination 
and the stupas its consummation in the parinirvana. 

The middle architrave is an illustration of the §addanta-jataka, that of the in¬ 
carnation of the Buddha-in-the-making as an elephant-king with six tusks {sad- 
danta).'* The legend begins at the left: the elephant-king is bathing in his lotus 
pond, lie is recognizable by his tusks, as well as by the parasol and fly-wisp held 
above him as insignia of his dignity. The next scene is at the extreme right: a 
hunter has hidden himself among rocks in the forest and is readying his bow'. For 
according to the legend, the elephant-king—who w'as already of a semidivine, 
miraculous appearance, since he had six tusks —had tw o wives, one of whom w as 
excessively jealous. She desired to be reborn as the queen of Benares so that she 
might avenge herself on her elephant husband, and when she died her w ish was 

“ In the restoration of this gate the top and hols and the battle scene descril)ed in the next 
bottom architraves were installed back to front, paragraph, 

hence the goddess and the dwarfs originally were •• Compare the western gate, outside view. 
Inside while on the outside were the Buddha sym- lower architrave; Plate SI. 
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fulfilled. As queen, she sent a hunter named Sonuttara to Saddanta's pond to kill 
him; the arrow found its mark, and the expiring beast willingly made a gift of his 
six tusks to the assassin so that these should serve as evidence of the accomplished 
deed and protect the hunter from the wrath of the violent queen. When slie, how¬ 
ever, beheld the trophies her heart broke and she died. 

The bottom architrave is devoted to a great battle scene and refers to a cele¬ 
brated combat for the relics of the Buddha. From right and left seven claimant 
princes (the Licchavis of Vaisali, Ajatasatru of Magadha, the ^akyas of Kapila- 
vastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, and a Brahman of 
Vctfiadipa whose name is not recorded) can be seen coming against the city of 
Kusinagara, where the Buddha has just passed away. All of these noble ^warriors 
had been devoted to the great teacher during his lifetime and were coming to de¬ 
mand their share of the relics of the savior. The city is closed and defended, how¬ 
ever; for its princely family, the M alias, also ardent champions of the Buddha, 
refused to part with any of the remains from the funeral pyre. But in the end, 
according to the legend, they consented, and so, at the rear, both to left and to 
right, the attackers can be seen turning to depart in peace. Tlieir force includes the 
four elements of the classic Indian anny: columns of footmen, chariots, cavalry, 
and elephants. The complicated welter of the attacking throng and the townsfolk 
on the ramparts have been skillfully worked into a highly artistic composition. 
Apparently a traditional pattern for the representation of the siege of a town was 
taken over and applied to the dramatic moment just before tlie truce, which was 
immediately followed by the departure. 'Fhe scene condenses and contains, thus, 
the essence of the whole event. 

I'he nortliern gate has retained its sculptural ornamentation better than the rest 
(Plates 7-is). The outside of the upper and middle architraves again repre- plt-is 
sent, through stupas and holy trees, the seven Buddhas. We see, also, seated 
lions, some with wings and rather conventionalized, elephant caryatids (groups 
of elephants with their drivers —quite perfect), and splendid dryads. The large 
middle panel of the bottom architrave shows the scenes from the Vessantara- 
jataka discussed above,while at the right end of the same beam is an illustra¬ 
tion of the Alambusa-jataka.'® According to the latter, the Bodhlsattva in one of his 
former existences was living as an ascetic in the wilderness when a doe fell in love 
with him. She swallowed some of his seed together with grass and water, and so 
a son was born to the ill-matched pair. Since he had a single horn in the middle 
of his forehead, he was named Isi-singa (Sanskrit Rsya-Spiga, "antelope hom").^^ 

'* Compare the western giic, inside view, middle iitrhitrave; Pble so. pi so 

“ SaprUj pp. 7^1—75. JUtdia 623. Compare Ramaja^ I, 91. 
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The years passed and he increased so greatly in virtue that the gods became afraid 
of his world-shaking power, and consequently Sakka (Indra), the King of the 
Gods, sent down the heavenly dancer Alambusa for his seduction. She succeeded 
easily' and, following a period of bliss that lasted three years, disclosed iier 
heavenly origin and returned to Sakka's celestial realm* 

PL a The upper panel of the left jamb of this northern gate (Plate 8) shows an 
adoration of the Buddlia's miracle at ^ravastT, w hen he caused a mango tree to 
grow, beneath \vhich he then preached. On the second panel is the Jetavana 
cloister garden, where this happened,^® and on the third the town of ^rivasd it.self 
Panel four shows a king with his suite, leaving a town, while in panel five is tlie 
paradise of Indra. On the outside upper panel of the right jamb the Buddha is 
descending from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, where his mother has been 
reborn. He lias visited that realm in order to teach her and the deities, and now, 
after three months, is descending. The gods liave created a staircase of jewels and 
precious metals, of gold, silver, coral, rubies, emeralds, etc*, and at the right of 
this a ladder of gold, at the left one of silver, for the brahmas and devas w'ho are 
to attend him, led respectively by Brahma and Indra.And the ladders were as 
three rainbows to the eyes of men on earth (asokavadana) , I’he third-century 
Chinese pilgrim Fa listen states that lie saw' in India three stone stairways set up 
in memory of this marvel, at whose summit was a vihara containing an image 
of the Buddha betw'een Brahma and Indra. In Kurkihar (in Bihar) Cunningham 
likewise saw a Buddha between Brahma and Indra, the two gods holding a para¬ 
sol and a fly^wisp, as in the legend. In the middle of the Sanei panel the heavenly 
central ladder can be seen flanked by deities, and with the human members of the 
Order at its foot* The Buddha is sym bo listed by two trees, one above, one below, 
representing the miracle of his descent. The panel beneath this one shows the de¬ 
parture of some king from a town (perhaps the departure of Suddhodana, the 
Buddha*s father, from Kapilavastu), and panel three, the miracle of KapiUvastu, 
w'hen the Buddha, before the eyes of his father, rose into the air. 

Pt. to.ii In Plates 10 and // w'e see three charming panels from the interior face of 
this same jamb. The first, the topmost, refers to the parinirvana of the Buddha by 
dejHCting the feast of the Mallas of Kusinagara in honor of their share of the 
savior*s relics. 'Flie remains have been deposited in a great stupa richly adorned, 
and in the air above come kinnaras from the four directions, bearing garlands* 
On earth the people of the city circumambulate their sanctuary in a dance of 
holy joy, some holding their hands in postures of w^orship, one waving a standard, 

Cf* tnfya, pp. 934-SSS. but stOpa all three ladders are shown. See Plate 

'* In the representation of this event on iho Bhar- and infra ^ p* 33S* 
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Others playing instruments or bearing flowers. The orchestra in the foreground 
consists of drums, two curved horns with serpent-like mouths, and a double pipe. 

Plate 11 shows, at the top, a pleasant little miracle that took place at Vaisall 
when a monkey spontaneously took the Buddha's begging bowl and, after filling it 
with the sweet sirup that is extracted from the palm tree, brought it back to him 
as an offering. The animal is represented twice, once presenting his gift to the in¬ 
visible Buddha and again, raising his arms, rejoicing that it has been graciously 
accepted. The nobles of the city, as well as a little group of children, marvel at 
the scene. 

The panel below seems to represent the Buddha's return to his native capital 
of Kapilavastu. His father. King ^uddhodana, covered by the royal umbrella, 
comes to greet him (the Buddha again being omitted from the picture), while 
kinnaras and a supernatural being riding a winged lion appear from above. Just 
below this panel (see Plate 8 ) is a great figure bearing flowers and wearing 
prodigious bracelets on his arms. He is probably a yaksa, since the yaksas and 
Kubera, their king, are the mythological guardians of the northern quarter. 

Regarding now this same northern gate from the rear (Plate 12 ), we find 
on the upper architrave what is perhaps a charming reminiscence of the §addanta- 
Jataka: elephants worshiping the Bo Tree; on the middle architrave the tempta¬ 
tion of Mara, which has already been discussed;*' and on the lower architrave, 
from right to left, the continuation of the Vessantara-jataka, which also has been 
discussed above.** The whole is crowned by conventionalized winged lions of 
Mesopotamian descent, derived from the heraldry of mythology and not from 
zoology and everyday life—in contrast to the realistic elephants and their drivers. 
We see also the Wheel, the Trisula (denoting the Buddhist "three jewels": 
Buddha, dharma, saiigha), and the bracket-dryads. 

Proceeding now to the eastern gate (Plate / 4 ), we find two assemblages of 
elephants as caryatids, not in strict relation, however, to one quarter. They sug¬ 
gest the dig-gajas, supporting the firmament. On the top architrave of this gate 
the seven Buddhas are represented by two holy trees of enlightenment, with pearl 
necklaces hanging from their branches,** and five great stupas. On the middle 
architrave is the Great Departure,*^ and on the lowest, the Emperor Asoka pays a 
visit to the Bo Tree at Bodhgaya. The second panel on the front face of the south¬ 
ern jamb (Plate 17 ) is a magnificent representation of the Bo Tree itself, and just 
above this, two ranges of worshiping gods are seen on either side of a blank strip, 

Cf. supra, pp. 238-239. adorned with gold a beautiful, gigantic plane tree 

** Cf. supra, pp. 175-177 and 162, n. 12. at the city of Callatebus, near Sardis, on his march 

** Cf. supra, pp. 74-75. against Greece (Herodotus 7. Sl). 

** Compare the tree worship of Xerxes, when he ** For the legend, cf. supra, pp. 7-8. 
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which denotes the “walking path" {cankrama) of the Buddha following the event 
of his illumination. An interesting panel immediately below that of the tree is an 
illustration of the walk of the Buddha on the flooded river Nairanjana, for the 
purpose of converting two proud brahmans of the Kasyapa family. And on the 
lowest panel of this jamb King Bimbisara leaves the town of Rajagrha for a visit 
to the Perfectly Enlightened One. 

The inside face of the northern pillar exhibits, at the top, the gods Brahma and 
Indra with their retinues, requesting the (invisible) Buddha to teach, and be¬ 
low that the Return of the Savior to his native city of Kapilavastu. .An abridged 
view of the Conception of the Buddha appears in the upper left-hand corner of the 
latter panel, reminding us that the Return was actually a second entry, or second 
birth. The Enlightened One, that is to say, re-enters in perfection the city into 
which he descended, at the time of his conception, as a Bodhisattva. The six panels 
on the front of this pillar open a vision of the stories of the heavens: at the very 
top of the uppermost panel we are given a glimpse of the lowest of the higher 
heavens or Brahrnalokas, and below that, in six regular stages, are the lower 
heavens or Devalokas, the realms of the gods. At the foot of these two jambs of the 
eastern gate stand a pair of guardians [dvdrapdlas), who, because of the point of 
the compass, must be gandharvas. 

Finally we turn to the western gate (Plates The outside view dis¬ 

plays once more, on the upper architrave, the seven Buddhas symbolized by 
stupas and trees; on the middle architrave, the first turning of the Wheel of the 
Law; and on the lowest, the §addanta-jataka.“ The first panel of the southern 
jamb is devoted to the Mahakapi-jataka,” which tells how the Buddha-in-the- 
making, once a giant monkey, was the leader of a horde of his kind who dwelt 
in a great tree beside the Ganges. King Brahmadatta of Benares, annoyed by 
these apes and thinking to eradicate them, caused the tree to be transplanted. 
I'he Bodhisattva, however, seized with his hands a tree on the opposite bank 
and, by clinging with his feet to that in which his monkeys thronged, formed 
a bridge over which the entire company passed and so escaped destruction. 
But the Buddha, like Parsvanatha,” had a hostile and jealous cousin who was 
born to harry him from life to life. His name was Devadatta. This time he had 
been bom as a member of the herd, and when his turn came to cross, he jumped 
with such force on the monkey-prince that he broke his spine. King Brahmadatta, 
touched by tiie exhibited spirit of sacrifice, nursed the dying Bodhisattva, who, 

“ Cf. southern gate, outside, middle architrave; Plate 24. 

*• Jataka 407, not to be confused with 516. See also Plate 3lb. 

^ Cf. supra, p. 57. 
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as a reward, communicated to him a series of priceless admonitions. And so we see 
that even as an animal, the Buddha, practicing heroism and self-renunciation, 
helped his fellow beings to cross from the hither shore of sorrow and destruction 
to the farther shore of repose.” The scene on the second panel may represent the 
Buddha's teaching of his mother and the gods in the Tusita heaven. On the third 
is a scene of adoration, and on the fourth are three lions above the inscription (al¬ 
ready noted) ” of Balamitra. 

The inside face of the northern jamb begins, at the top, with another Jataka; 
that of the young anchorite ^yama, a model of filial piety, whose parents had been 
blinded by the poison of a snake.” A selfish king, going out to hunt along the 
bank of the river beside which the youth and his saintly parents had their humble 
forest hut, saw the beautiful lad come to fetch water and, simply wishing to know 
whether he was a god, shot him with a poisoned arrow. On learning, however, of 
his victim's dutiful affection for his parents, the king repented and attended upon 
the parents himself. The boy then was miraculously cured and the parents re¬ 
covered their sight. The panel shows, simultaneously, the various stages of the ad¬ 
venture: in the upper right-hand corner the hermitage and blind parents, and the 
fire and ladle of their sacrificial hearth; below, the youth coming down to the 
water with his pitcher and then bathing in the lotus pond, where the king's arrow 
strikes him; the king who draws, who has drawn, and who repents of having 
drawn his bow; and finally, in the upper left-hand comer, the four main characters 
of the piece reunited around the god Indra, who has come down from the sky to 
arrange for the happy denouement. 

The second panel on the inside of the northern jamb is a representation of the 
episode of the naga-king Mucalinda protecting the Buddha.*^ The figure in the 
foreground is the mighty serpent king himself. His two queens are seated at his 
right, and behind them are three attendants, holding a dish, ajar, and a fly-wisp. 
At the naga's left are a dancer and five musicians from his court, while above are 
two kinnaras and two female figures riding on a griffin and a winged lion. Panel 
three has been destroyed, as has panel two on the outer face of this pillar. The 
top panel of the outer face, apparently, is a paradise of amorous bliss. 

The rear view of the architraves of this great gate (Plate 20 ) shows on the 
upper panel the Malla kings bringing the relics of the Buddha to Kusinagara, and 
on the middle panel we have again the war of the relics.** The influence of the 

** This Jataka is represented also in the Bhirhut panel is from Marshall and Foucher, op. «/., Vol. I, 
scries. Sec Plate Slh. p. 225. 

Supra, p. 235. ■* Cf. supra, pp. 63-65. 

Jataka 5-K>. The following description of the •* Compare the southern gate, inside view, lowest 

architrave; Plate 23. 
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Hellenistic art of the Near East is here distinctly manifest: there is evident a 
totally different attitude toward time and space from that represented in the 
above-noticed descent of the Buddha from heaven, or in the Jataka scenes of 
the almost contemporary stupa of Bharhut.” The siege of a town was a familiar 
motif in the Hellenistic monuments of Asia Minor, where it followed the patterns 
of earlier Mesopotamian works glorifying the exploits of the ancient kings. In 
the present composition, the city, at the left, has been rendered schematically, 
with its precious inhabitants and proud defenders. The attacking host has been 
excellently realized: elements of perspective have been employed as a matter of 
course, in a masterful, routine fashion, and the figures of men and beasts have been 
shown in consistent scale. A critical moment has been selected; for the besieging 
armies are about to hurl themselves upon the city and the townsfolk stand ready 
for the defense. On the lower panel is depicted the temptation of the Buddha. The 
temple of Bodhgaya appears in the center, marking the place where the event and 
the subsequent enlightenment came to pass.*^ At the right are the hosts of Mara. 
The worshiping gods approach at the left. The caryatids on this gate are pot¬ 
bellied demons, and conventionalized winged lions arranged with two opposite 
and a third looking between —a motif that in Ceylon was developed into a three¬ 
headed beast. 

Stupa No. 2 at SaiicT (Plates 26-30) is older and smaller than the outer form of 
Stupa No. 1. It dates entirely from the last quarter of the second century B.C.; 
hence the five hundred and six medallions, half-medallions and panels of its 
balustrade antecede by over a century the more heavily sculptured ornamenta¬ 
tion of its larger neighbor. Their graceful compositions, regarded by Sir John 
Marshall as “the earliest important examples of indigenous relief-work in stone," 
are singled out by him as representing “the starting jx^int from which the whole 
progress of this indigenous art —as distinct from the foreign, official art of the 
Mauryas —can be traced down the centuries."” Conceived and rendered as a 
decorative layer —like the figures on the icing of a cake —they remind one of the 
art of Bhaja (Plates 40-45).” 

Stupa No. 3 (Plate 25), which stands about fifty yards from Stupa No. 1, was 
found to contain —when opened by Sir .\lexander Cunningham in 1851—two 
stone relic caskets, each with a name inscribed on its lid. One of these, marked 
Saripiitasa, held several beads and a small fragment of bone; the other, marked 
Mahamogalanasa, two bits of bone. The two Buddhist saints represented by these 

*• Infra, pp. 325-336. p. 352). 

temple at Bodhgaya (Plate 99 and Text “ Marshall and Foucher, op. at., Vol. I, p. 95. 

Plate Blob) was first erected by Asoka (cf. infra, *‘Cf, supra, pp. 223-225. 
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names died a few years before the Buddha himself and were known as the Elders 
of the Bight and Left Hand. Their relics must have been transferred from some 
earlier sanctuary, to be placed in this stupa close to the shrine of their master^ 
when the Sunga kings repaired and enlarged Stupa No. 1 “ the brick core of which 
seems to have been built in the period of Asoka. In Stupa No. 2 w'ere placed, at the 
same time, the relics of ten of the chief Elders ofAsoka's period. And then, about a 
century later, Stupas 1 and S were further beautified by the Andhra kings re¬ 
sponsible for the sculptured balustrades and great gates. 

I’he single gate of Stupa No. 3 was the last of the five to be constructed and 
dates, in all probability, from the first half of the first century A.D. One sees on 
the top architrave a decorative design of fertility demons and floral forms, on the 
second a throng of people worshiping a stupa and two Bo Trees, and, below, a 
view' of Indra*s paradise.^^ The pillars display a stupa (symbolizing the parinir- 
vana) and a great wheel (the first turning of the Wheel of the Law), and beneath 
these the inhabitants of the storied heavens. The other faces of these pillars con¬ 
tain additional Bo Trees, floral designs, and divine forms, largely following the 
patterns of Stupa No. 1. 

These three examples will suffice to typify the ancient stupas of the world- 
conquering Buddha. Those erected earlier, and also later, to w'orld-conquering 
emperors have left no remains. The grave-dome of the secular king, the Cakravar- 
tin —he the rim of whose ‘'wheer* is the universe ^®^w'as the very hub 

of the earth, and its gates, facing the four directions, were guarded the four 
kingly gods {devarajas) of the four directions. For is not the hub of the earth 
Mount Sumeru, whose four sides are guarded l>y these lour kings? And is not the 
rim of the Cakravartin's "wheel" the bounding mountain range of the universe ? 
The ruler of the four continents {(IvJpas)t vs'hich go out from the hub like petals of 
the w orld lotus, can, properly, reside only in their middle; that is to say on Mount 
Sumeru itself. And his monument, if it is to express his spiritual and earthly great¬ 
ness, should therefore symbolize this unique situation. Like the Chinese Emperor, 
who was known as the ruler of “the Empire of the Middle," the Indian Cakravar- 
tin could sit only in the middle. The stupa of the Buddha is modeled on that of the 
Cakravartin. it is to be understood as a late, spiritualized inflection of this central 
world-ruler idea. So too is the Tibetan mandala. Still another expression of the 
personalized central feeling is to be seen in the animals of the four world direc¬ 
tions on some of the capitals of the emperor Asoka's columns, alternating with 

^ In tilt restoration of this gate the top architrave the top two showed the worship of stQpas and Bo 
was installed front to rear. 'The rear of all three Trees. 

architraves carried floral designs, and the front of » Cf. Zimmer, Phihsophits of India (New Yorh 

and London, I95l), pp. 127-IS&. 
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four wheels. The wheels represent the miraculous cakra of the Cakravanin as it 
rolls before him to all four points of the compass, opening the way of his conquest. 
And with the transfer of this symbology to the Buddhist order, this wheel became 
the emblem of the True Law', which is destined to rule, like the sun, the entire 
world. 


2. The BuJdlvst ViharaSf CaltyaSf and Stupas 


The history of Buddhist and Hindu architecture is defaced by many sad and 
dark chapters; for the monuments were leveled time and again by %'ictorious in¬ 
vaders. India, like Europe, has suffered from almost incessant w'arfarc and is 
covered with tfie ruins of princely towns and wondrous temples. In the north very 
little survives of the ancient edifices that w'cre there prior to the Muslim con¬ 
quest: only a few'^ mutilated religious sites remain, and no palaces or secular struc¬ 
tures. The latter must have been built of perishable materials, so that when 
broken they decayed and disappeared. 

The most impressive religious remains from the period B.C., besides the great 
stupas, are the Buddhist cave^monasteries (vihdras) and their chapels {caiiyas)^ 
in the Western Ghats, in the northern part of the coastal range that runs from 
Bombay southward to Cape Comorin, where it confronts Ceylon.’* All of these 
monasteries are near Bombay and some date from the perU)d B.c. They consist of 
pLx> assembly^ halls, terraces, chapels, and cells for the monks, Plate 5.9 shows the 
caitya-hall at Bhaja; the site of the reliefs already discussed showing Indra, 
the bringer of rain, and SDrya, the sun-god, rising in Ids chariot and crushing the 
demons of the night. The main sanctuary contains at the end of its long nave a 
pi. Hi stupa as the principal object of worship. In Plate ^#4 is the entrance of the caitya- 
hall at Manmoda; comparable ones occur at Bed si, Nasik, Kandane (near the 
very old vihara at Bhaja), Karli and Kanheri (second century a.d.), and Nadsur.^® 
The chief feature of tliese facades is invariably an entrance in the form of a horse- 
A pihBra is a dwelling for mojiks and (.“onsists The temi caitya^ on iht other hand, generally 
mostly of a scrieis ofedb to which access is gained dc.^ignatcs a, shriiK (among the Buddhists, prefer- 

by a veranda. The general plan is a quadrangular ably a stQpa, sacred tree, or column with the symbol 

court arouiKl which the celb are disposed. In the of the wheel) that is worshiped by an act of 

case of the rock viharas, which frequently have circumambulation. The Buddhist rock-hewn cait- 

sevcral stories^ the cells are arranged in one suite. yas enclose a stDp as the central object of worship. 

^ For the dating of these rock-cut sanctuaries, cf. supra, p. 224, Ediiorb note. 
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slioe, commoTily surmoLinted by a huge window of the same form, which lets into 
the rock-hewn recess some of the glaring sunlight from without —the only source 
of illumination for the long na%T. 

Plate 7D is the Karll entrance. The raw rock has here been covered with rib¬ 
bons of carving, based on a motif imitating the horseshoe entrance and suggesting 
terraces, stone railings, and massive pillars. These relief-ribbons rising in tiers 
create the illusion of a many-storied building, a large monastery with numerous 
windows and with balconies running along its facades, as though affording access 
to many cells. Anotlier device on such fa^^ades, conspicuous in all Indian temple 
architecture, Hindu as well as Buddhist, is the sculptured repetition in relief, 
many times, of miniature reproductions of the monument itself The architecture 
of the structure thus supplies the main motif for its own lavish decor, the function 
or idea of the building being echoed, as it were, by a chorus of voices from every 
part of its richly decorated surface. 

Text Plate As shows a Toda hut, which was the ultimate, primitive source of 
the multifanously echoed motif of the cajtya entrance. The Todas, who dwell in 
the fastnesses of the Blue Mountains (Nilgiri), near the hill-statlon pf Ootaca- 
mund, are representatives of the aboriginal tribes that were in India even prior 
to the immigration of the Dravidians. Their features are strikingly different from 
the I)ravidian type, which is prominent in the population of the South. They are 
tall, bony, and well built, and have iongish faces and noses instead of round, Heshy 
features. Their religion is of an animistic character, their marriage customs are 
based on an ancient pre-Aryan polyandiy, and they dwell in tunnel-Iikc huts of 
wicker half buried in the ground. The ribs tbrrning the walls and roof of a Toda 
hut meet from either side and so produce a series of arches. The other picture in 
the plate siiows the Lomas Rsi cave in the Barabar Hills near Gay^a, and it is al¬ 
most as though a primitive village hut of the Todas had been pushed, like an empty 
shell, into the rock. The facade is an exact translation into stone of the wooden 
structure, and the interior likewise is a faithful copy. This cave is of the Ajivika 
sect and is one of the most ancient rock monuments in India. It is a work of the 
Maurya period, from the time of Asoka, c. 357 b.c. 

These viharas are works not of structural architecture but of sculpture in solid 
rock and re[)resent a sort of negative carving. Space (not a figure) has been 
molded by the removal of matter, and the result is a perfect symbol for the at¬ 
mosphere and goal of ascetic purity. The interiors are of a simple churchlike 
character. 'Fwo rows of columns subdivide the main sanctuary into one main and 
two small aisles, the latter being at either side. The cool, half-dark vault receives 

Cf. Phihsophtts^ tndia, pp. 26 S- 26 S, 
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its dim light through the entrance, or often, in addition, through a large, vaulted, 
upper window. Pure space without matter, without weight or expressive gesture, 
invites the devotee to enter into its sphere and face the symbol of extinction, the 
stupa, which denotes nirvana, and is to be circumambulated. I'liere is an austere, 
delicate grandeur about these shrines, an extreme and utterly convincing sim¬ 
plicity. 

PL 45 Plate 45 shows two of the verandas of the monastery caves of \asik, with their 
pillars hewn from the living rock, yet conceived as copies of wooden columns in¬ 
serted into large earthen vessels to protect the bases from the moisture of the soil 
and from termites, white ants, and the like. Similar pots, turned upside down, were 
used to protect the wooden columns also from above—just as farmers in .America 
and the modern peasants of Europe put tin cans or boxes on tlie tops of their fence 
poles to protect them from the rotting caused by snow and rain. This ancient de¬ 
vice of the early builders in wood was retained in India as a stylistic motif in stone, 
even though such capitals and bases had no longer any functional value. In fact, in 
the columns before us the pot-capital in stone has been surmounted by another 
capital, box- or casketlike, which, in turn, has been crowned by groups of crouch¬ 
ing animals with riders on their backs. 

It is amazing how traditional Indian architecture tends to be. It is as con¬ 
servative as the Indian s(Kial and spiritual tradition. When it changes, grows, or 
evolves, it does so not by eliminating primitive elements, but by combining these 
with more recent inventions, superimposing the new, or blending it with the old. 

During the classic period, in the sixth century A.D., at the Ajanta caves (Plate 
PL 178 I78)y tlie facades lost the austere and ascetic character of the monuments of the 

period b.c. and became rich, mellow, and gracious, through the influence of the 
Gupta style. We find the same network of architectural designs, the same files of 
pillars supporting vaulted roofs, and the same bands of terraces rangcxl one above 
the other, but now they are more subtle and rich than in the archaic period. 

In the caitya halls of Ajanta two new elements immediately strike the eye. In 
the first place, whereas in the sanctuaries of the centuries B.c. the Buddlia was never 
represented, images of the savior now appear, both seated and in standing pos¬ 
tures. I'he iconographic restrictions of the archaic period of Buddhist art were 
rtx-ognized and strictly followed in the decorations of the early caitya halls, just 
as in those of the early stupas; now, however, the attitude of the Mahayana pre¬ 
dominates, full-fledged, with images of both the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 
The second innovation is a particular decorative device akin to one found in the 
Hindu temples of this period. Running along the vaulted roofs to form a dominant 
horizontal d<:‘cor is a horseshoe-window motif in which human faces appear. Such 
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gandharva-mukhas, “showing the faces {mukha) of celestial inmates (gandharva) 
have already been noted in connection with an early panel from Bharhut/* At 
Ajanta the motif is a predominating ornament. 

Gandharva-mukhas are very prominent in the Hindu art of this period; for 
example, in the sculptured temple-spires of the rock-hewn sanctuaries of Mamal- 
lapuram, which date from the early seventh century a.d. (Plates 266 etc.), and 
in the structural temple of Durga at Aihole (Plate 116)^ dating from the sixth. 
The former is a Pallava monument and the latter a specimen of the early Calukya 
art of the northern Deccan. In a Hindu temple the gandharva-mukha implies 
and conveys the idea of the sanctuary as the celestial abode of its divinity; and 
apparently in the Buddhist caves of Ajanta the same idea was intended (Plate 
182), The caitya halls, with their facades exhibiting not only Buddha figures, 
but also inmates of the Buddha's paradise, accord precisely with the concept of the 
sanctuary as a parcel on earth of the higher spheres into which the devotee hopes 
to ascend, on death, as a result of his pious conduct, devotion, and meritorious 
acts. 

These Buddhist paradises, descriptions of which play a prominent role in the 
popular Mahayana literature of Avalokitesvara, Amitabha, Maitreya, and the 
other superhuman, supraterrestrial saviors, were late additions to the Buddhist 
tradition derived from a relentless Hinduization that affected every aspect of 
popular Buddhism in the early centuries of the present era. In the more ancient 
Hinayana texts no such spheres are recognized, and though we found the motif 
of the gandharv^a-mukha at Bharhut in a relief representing the paradise of 
Brahma,^* it never appears anywhere in the early Buddhist monuments in a strictly 
Buddhist context. It is absent from the fac^ades of the early cave-temples; at Nasik 
and Bhaja, for e.xample, where the window patterns that greet the approaching 
pilgrim are austerely void. And the same severe spirituality is voiced by the 
solemn, rigid interiors, which center the mind rather on extinction than on super¬ 
natural delight. The stone pillars of the central nave at Bhaja (Plate 39), which 
were left standing when the hall was hollowed from its mother rock, are re¬ 
markable for their lack of ddcor, as are likewise the walls above them. And 
finally, the chaste surface of the stupa itself, the symbol of nirvana —the goal of 
freedom, beyond forms and names —carries the mind past the visible, tangible 
fetters of every conceivable form of existence. Such early monastic monuments of 
the Buddhist faith originated not in the devotional zeal of pious laymen (as did 
the railings and gates of the early stupas, with their hosts of guardian divinities 
derived from the popular religion), but in the ascetic dedication of the monks 

® Supra, pp. 193-I9*K “ The relief just cited: Plate 3Sa. 
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themselves. And they are therefore the most perfect surviving evidence and ex¬ 
pression of the austere attitude of early Buddhism, as it was cultivated in the strict 
monastic communities for which these sanctuaries were designed* 

I he assembly hall of the monastery at NadsCir —a simple square room carved 
into the rocli, with entrances to adjoining cells, a low terrace lining the walls, and 
p/, 444 scats in niches —is of an inspiring simplicity (Plate 44). Here the cool and clear 
atmosphere of Hlnayana asceticism reigns, fail of inner effort, self-reliance, and 
high spirituality, neither asking for grace and assistance from any celestial sphere 
nor anticipating the bliss of some paradise. 1 he same lofty and ascetic energy 
was visible in the Hinayana Buddha figures of early Ceylon.^* In such early mon¬ 
asteries, with their atmosphere pervaded by the coolness of nirvana, the only 
human element is in the portraits of the donors in their traditional attitudes of 
Pi.so-63 rapture before the stupa. Plates 80-S3 show the figures at either side of the en- 

pi .8J ^ 

trances at KariT, and Plate 83, from the KanherT caitya, two donor couples in the 
attitude of puja, tossing lotuses.*' Such portrait-reliefs of donors never appear in¬ 
side the sanctuary proper, within the caitya-nave* In most ca.ses, they are in the 
courtyard before the caitya cathedral. 

Pi. 79 At Karl! (Plate 7,9), which dates from the second century a.d,,** the d^cor has 
become somewhat lavish. As one immediately perceives, it has been flooded with 
Hindu elements. Huge elephants supjx>rt the lateral fagade-forerunners of the 
elephant-caryatids supporting the main temple of Kailasanatha at Elura {Plate 
Pi.so9 209), where they represent the dig^gajas, the elephants supporting the firma¬ 
ment at the four quarters and four points between.*’ At Karl! these elephants 
make their first appearance on the Buddhist scene; nevertheless, their gentle, 
gigantic and silent, matter-of^ourse attitude shows clearly that they are by no 
means newcomers to the tradition of the Indian craftsmen who wrought them* 
Deriving from an art long antCTlating these Buddhist sanctuaries, they are only 
conquering here a new province. Furthermore, it is clear that already at Karli, 
with its Buddhas on lotus calyxes, the Mahayana has arrived* The figure of Plate 
PL 79 7.9, with his tiara, bestowing peace with the “fear-not hand posture” (ahhayan- 
dtiJa-mi4dra),sXimd\ng on a lotus and with a lotus flow^er on a long stalk entwining 
his left arm, is Padmapanj^Avalokitesvara.*^ He seems to be Hanked by two female 
attendants, likewise standing on lotuses, while devotees on their knees, beneath, 
pay liim worship* On the upper gallery, symbolizing the higher sphere of spiritual 
bliss that can be approached only through inward vision, the Dhyani Buddhas are 

+* cr, pp. 1 70-173* supra^ p. 224. 
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enthroned, from whose realm Avalokitesvara proceeds untiringly on his univer 
missionary task. The benevolent Bodhisattva descends to the earthly realm and 
the purgatories, whereas the Buddhas of vision remain above, steeped in conte 
plation. The figures of the donors, meanwhile, at the sides of the entrances, have a 
quality of actual life. The lady of Plate 82 is in an attitude of passionate rapture 
and her princely consort is lifting a lotus flower, about to toss it at the sanctuary 



in an act of worship. 

This Karli facade is a kind of bridge to the rich Mahay ana monuments of 
Ajanta, which date from the fifth to seventh centuries a.d. Compare Plates 165 pi. les, las 
and 183 : the naves of Ajanta caves X and XXVI. In the first—which is from the 
period B.C. —the feeling of the Umayana perseveres, even though the Bodhisattvas 
have begun to appear in the somewhat later frescoes. The tunnel roof is beautifully 
simple and the stupa impressive, symbolizing perfectly the supreme state beyond 
name and form. In contrast, the pillars and walls of Cave XXVI are lavish with 
bas-reliefs, and the primitive austerity, the purely spiritual appeal, has completely 
vanished. A gentle abundance, a delicate, w arm, and blossoming atmosphere, per¬ 
vades this inviting sanctuary, which seems to have been formed for an eternal fes¬ 
tival of bliss. It is one of the latest of the carved cathedrals of Ajanta, and within it 
the silent, forbidding grave-mound of yore, with the rigidly outlined drum and cu¬ 
pola, has become transparent, disclosing its kernel, full of grace: the beautiful fig¬ 
ure of the Buddha himself, who shines forth from the sphere of supramundane, 
transcendental, true being. From that everlasting realm of the nirv^ana-wisdom of 
the Far Shore, which in fact he never leaves, the Lokottara Buddha, while re¬ 
maining in nirvana, descends in a phenomenal, radiant reflection to the world of 
earthly sufferings and ignorance. The Buddha-form in this stupa, seated not in 
the cross-legged yogi attitude but as though in a chair, is a rather unusual type. 

When this graceful monument is compared with Karli, one realizes how great a 
transformation Buddhism underwent in its evolution from the Ulnayana to the 
Mahayana. During the process it became imbued ever more strongly with ele¬ 
ments of symbolism and belief that were clearly Hindu. For at Karli, though the 
pillars were carved elaborately and surmounted by rich and vivid groups of ani¬ 
mals and their riders, the essentially monumental, solemn character of early 
Buddhist art w'as preserved. One might say that austerity had turned into vigor, 
balancing richness, strength, and simplicity in noble and pure tones. Moreover, 
in the interior the monumental silence of the stupa was strictly preserved, en¬ 
closing and screening, as it w'ere, the mystery of extinction. The terrace on the 
summit of the bulb-shaped cupola was surmounted only by a simple w'ooden 
parasol, symbolizing the spiritual emperorship of the Buddha (Plate 78). 
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More impressive still in their simplicity and austerity were the stupas in the 
still earlier cave monastery of Bhaja (Plate 39). When the space was carved out 
around them the unornamented domes remained in the solid rock, and in the rock 
ceiling above one of them the symbol of the parasol was engraved. 

These early stupas, sheltered in the womb of the earth, supplied the archetypes 
for a tradition that assumed divergent architectural forms as Buddhism expanded 
over Indonesia, Central Asia, and the har Kast. Their rigid, silent grandeur 
gradually became imbued, during the Mahayana period, with an extremely vari¬ 
egated symbolism, of which one of the modifications was the multiplication of the 
foundation terraces. The most gigantic specimens of this amplified type are the 
Mingalazedi stupa at Pagan, in Burma, 1274 A.D. (Plate 472 ), and Borobudur in 
Java, eighth century a.d. (Plate 476). In the latter-which is unique both for its 
dimensions and for the rich symbolism of its superposed levels —the upper square 
terraces are flanked by stupas and by niches resembling the cross sections of 
stupas (Plate 49l), while the upper circular terraces are filled with rounds of 
stupas (Plate 492), the stone bulbs of which encase figures of the Dhyani 
Buddhas of the visionary sphere (Plate 493). The entire structure is a model of 
the spiritual cosmos and is crowned by a central, solid stupa that in its towering 
supreme aloofness, high above the numerous terraces, which teem with sculptural 
panels and rich d^cor, once again recalls the eloquent sobriety and simplicity that 
distinguished the archetypes at Bhaja, one thousand years before. 

Chinese and Japanese craftsmanship, in the Far East, dealt with the Indian 
pattern in a new way, transforming it into the beautiful form of the pagoda. 
In Text Plate Bll is a view of the pagoda formerly in the imperial palace 
garden at Jehol, the summer capital of the Manchus, the last Chinese dynasty. 
Here the drum, with the bell above, was turned into nine octagonal stories, sur¬ 
mounted by a short spire. The other picture in the plate shows how, in the spirit 
of the characteristic wooden architecture of the h'ar East, with its great beams 
supporting roofs of glazc*d tile, this terrace series was converted into a sequence of 
projecting roofs. Thus the basic Indian form, which had been reduced to a smooth, 
uniform stone pillar in temples of the type represented by the stone-built Jehol 
pagoda, acquired in the wooden pagoda the silhouette of an immense pine or 
cedar. 

Plate 180, the interior of Ajanta cave XIX, shows the cathedral-like nave of a 
Buddhist caitya at the culminating period of the rich and delicate classic Indian 
style. The base, drum, bell, and spire have lost their primitive independent and 
contrasting traits, and have been welded into a complex unit, the crowning detail 
being a series of mushroomlike parasols, rising above each other and repeating 
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the gentle slope of the bulb. The outlines are complex and broken, as though the 
geometrical pattern had turned into something alive, infused with sap and capable 
of growth. The monument gently heaves, bulging with inner vegetal and animal 
life. And it reveals to the eyes of the devotee its inner secret: the gentle form of a 
standing savior, radiating the serenity of absolute enlightenment. The capitals of 
the surrounding pillars bear, instead of the archaic groups of riders and their 
mounts (elephants, horses, bulls, etc.), the figures of Buddhas, as does likewise 
the uppermost rim of the wall. This whole temple, indeed, is alive with the essence 
and visible assurance of the Buddha's grace. 


3. The BudJhist Pillars of Victory 


The indoor stupas, which were the central objects of worship in thecaitya-halls 
of the rock-hewn sanctuaries, sheltered in the interior of the earth, are among the 
few remains of Buddhist architecture to have outlived the storms of the ages. 

What the much more numerous outdoor stupas can have looked like at their prime 
may best be judged from the representations on certain votive slabs that originally 
formed part of the ornamental stone coverings of the stupas themselves. Among 
the most ancient of such reliefs surviving is the stone slab from Mathura shown 
at the upper left of Text Plate BlO. Apparently, the merit accruing to anyone who p /, bioa 
dedicated such a relief-image of a stupa was comparable to that acquired through 
dedicating an actual three-dimensional shrine—though probably in some lesser 
measure. I'he votive gifts constituttxl the outer mantle of the real stupa, covering 
its drum, its railing, etc. 

The inscription on this slab declares that it is a "votive gift plate {ayaga-pata) 
dedicated by Lonasobhika, a courtesan." It is a work of the first century A.D. 

One can see that the stupa proper was raised on a high platform, fenced by a 
railing interrupted by a gate at the middle of each of the four sides; like the 
gates familiar to us from Sand, and as in the later stupas of Ceylon and Burma, 
as well as at Borobudur in java. Though of stone, they copied w ooden gates ex¬ 
actly, with their slightly curv^ed and elaborately carved beams. And again as at 
SaiicT, these horizontal beams are flanked by tree-goddesses or dryads {irksa- 
devatas). Moreover, the four comers of the stupa were marked by huge pillars, 
or flagpoles, bearing the symbol of the wheel of the law'. Similar "poles" 
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{stamhhas), on which streamers or flags are raised on festal occasions, surround 
PL 465h, eoo the stupas of Tibet and Ceylon to this day (Plates 46*56 and 6YX9). They are indis¬ 
pensable components not only of all Buddhist sanctuaries but also of Hindu temples. 
In connection with the latter, they generally stand within the temple courtyard 
beside a sculptured image of the animal-vehicle {vahana) of the god to whom the 
temple is dedicated. 

When the devotee has arrivc*d at the stupa he is supposed to mount the rather 
steep staircase and go in through the gate {torana)^ to begin his devotional 
circumambulation of the holy monument along the square terrace. The terrace and 
the space between the *‘flagp<des" {dhvaja-stambha) or “pillars of victory” 
{jaya-stambha) can be seen filled, in this case, by a jubilant crowd. Celestial 
damsels {apsarases) celebrate with their dances the glory of the holy relic en¬ 
shrined in the stupa, while their male partners, the gandharvas, who have also 
descended from the heavenly mansions, decorate the sanctuary with garlands of 
celestial flowers. Tutelary deities, the guardians of the shrine, stand at the bottom 
of the stairway, to right and left. And there is a graceful contrast between the 
solemn massiveness of the monument, abiding in its silent grandeur, and the 
jubilant, busy divinities hovering all around. The attitudes of both the dancing 
and the flying genii are depicted in a masterly, free way, with a virtuosity 
standardized by a long tradition that renders their gestures easily, as a matter of 
course. 

Another stone slab from Mathura, but of a slightly earlier date, shows not a 
stupa, but a sanctuary of kindred kind, and many of its details supply information 
PI. Bioc concerning the d<5cor and function of the early stupas (Text Plate below). 
What this relief represents is a holy tree, a tree of the same species as the Bo 
Tree, which has been raised to the rank of a sanctuary. It has been surrounded 
by a wooden structure that in its upper part broadens to a terrace, and this, 
with its fourfold foundation, supports a parasol of world dominion flanked by 
poles flying giant streamers. Similar poles, with enormous banners celebrating 
the spiritual victory of the world-conquering Buddha, stand around the whole 
sanctuary, while access to the tree—for the purpose of paying worship at its mas¬ 
sive trunk —is gained through a gate of wood, of the same horseshoe type as ap¬ 
peared in the rock-cut fa^'ades of the Buddhist caityas in the Western Ghats. For 
just as the stupa is a symbol of nirvana, so is the Bo Tree, the tree of enlighten¬ 
ment, the tree of that Immovable Spot where the Buddha defeated Mara and 
achieved the Highest Goal. 

The most detailed representations of an early stupa, with its flagpoles, railings, 
and other decorations, arc found on some of the votive slabs that once covered 
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the g^reat sanctuary of Amaravati (second century a.d. ). I’he dome of this stupa, 
according to the relief shown in Plate fJG\ was crowned by a square^ casltetlike plss 
terrace supporting a forest of parasols. The lower portion of the dome and drum 
was covered with sculptured slabs, representing eitlicr scenes of the Buddha legend 
or devotees in postures of worship* Sixteen huge flagpoles lavishly decorated with 
leaping horses and many other ornaments, including enormous representations 
of the Wheel of the Law resting on recumbent animals, stood in groups of four, 
facing the four quarters through the four main entrance gates of the railing, wTile 
the railing itself was ornamented elaborately between its dectirated posts. Each 
of the gates (in this case they were not toranas, with horizontal beams and 


Fig* 8* ” MoQrjstonF' at 
Antfradkapura. c. v cen¬ 
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dryads) was guarded by four lions, and sections protruded fi’om the circular main 
railing at either side of each entrance to give additional ways of access to the area; 
these too having guardian lions* 

The central relief on the drum of the stupa that caught the eye of the worshiper 
as he entered the gate was a representation of the adoration of the invisible Buddha 
on his throne beneath the holy wheel* Steps then led to a low terrace that formed 
the base of the drum of the stupa, and these steps ended in a carved semicircular 
stone —a so-called moonstone —such as appears also on the dagabas or stupas of 
Ceylon, 

f igure S is a Ceylonese replica of the semicircular lower steppingstone (the 
moonstone) that ended the stairway to the terrace of the Amaravati stupa. Here, 
at Anuridhapura (in the fifth century a n.), it was in the same position as in the 
earlier Indian monuments, where it formed an ornamental and symbolic ending 
for the staircase that the pilgrim ascended to perform his circumambulation* 
Furthermore, there is on it an ornamental rim of whld quadrupeds following each 
other in the same fixed order as in other Buddhist monuments: elephant, horse, 
lion, and bumjied bull. We find the same series, as early as the Maurya period, 
on the pillars of the emperor Asoka (third century b.c,)* The symbolism obviously 
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is of ancknt standing and presumably represents the four quarters of the world, 
p;. Plate 4 is the polished sandstone lion^capital of Asoka*s pillar at Sarnath^ 
which bears inscriptions dating from £43 to £3fi b.c. and shows the royal symbol of 
the lion facing the four quarters, I1ie beasts originally supported on their heads 
the wheel of universal kingship. Tlie drum beneath them and above the bell- 
shaped capital (which represents a lotus dower turned downward) has an animal 
frieze with the symbolic wheel on the intervening faces, and whereas at the top 
there are only lions, around this frieze the other animals of the Ceylonese moon¬ 
stone also appear, namely the bull, the elephant, and the horse. The lions are 
conventionalized heraldic beasts, like most of the lions of the Asoka period, and 
of Bharhut and SancT as well. Phey are a sort of hieroglyph denoting "'kingly 
power dominating the four quarters/' IJons were not a familiar part of the 
daily experience of the Hindu artists^ their representations therefore lack spon¬ 
taneous vigor and individual life and eannot compare with the Hindu renditions 
of the more familiar beasts, Tliey never move into the sphere of reality but re¬ 
main in the category of conventionalized iconography. In contrast, the bull, horse, 
and elephant of this pillar really live. They are a link between the early animals 
on the Indus Valley seals and the later at Ajanta and Mamallapuram, The horse 
in India is known as the "swift-going** {turaiiga, turaga) beast, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the ox, which is the common draft animal of the townsfolk and peasants. 
The horse belongs to the chariot of feudal warfare, to the cavalry, and to the king 
when he goes hunting hi his special hunting-chariot. On the other hand, the noise¬ 
less, smooth, and elastic gait of the elephant is regarded as a phenomenon of 
majestic beauty. And the zebu hull, the sacred animal of ^iva, is to this day one of 
the most familiar sights of the land.^^ The specific gaits and strides of the horse 
and the elephant have been depicted to perfection. The beasts of the four quarters 
give us the sense of this column as the mid-paint of the w^irld; for it symbolized 
the world rulership of Asoka and, so, was the cosmic axis. 

We have noted the extraordinary conservatism of Indian art. Throughout the 
land of the Bharatas the neolithic period, as well as all phases of antiquity and 
the middle ages, coexist with the great temple structures that have evolved from 
Pi-Hs it. The soaring gates of Madura (Plate dating from the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries A.a, which symbolize the cosmic spheres clustering and rising 
around Mount Sumeru, towering into subtle celestial realms and finally fading 
into the pure ether, carry on their summits a precise reproduction of the pre- 

* All [inimal;; have souls, like huirtan beings, but for the goddess of speech^ VSe-SarasvatT, who is the 
the cow is regarded in India with particular rever- particular luiobry deity of priesis, poets, writers, 
encc. "Cow" a synonym for the all-supporting, and intellectuals. ITie cow vvas the most sacred 
all-nourishing mother earth as well as animal of the cattle-breedIn^r Aryans. 
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Dravidian Toda hut of thatch. And likewise* side by side with the manumenta! 
and highly decorative forms of the stupa, the primitive model can be found. The 
snapshot at the bottom of Text Plate B4 discloses what this model was: a 
little mound of battered clay, serving not as a grave or relic monument, but as a 
shrine, a simple focal point of devotion. To this day, mud mounds of this sort in 
South Indian villages serve as shrines of die seven mother goddesses. And we see 
also in this picture the archetypal form of the pole supporting the kingly parasol 
and of the flagpoles that surround the stupas and figure in the temple courts, 
it is a primitive perch with a mere shred of cloth. 


4. The SacreJ Sties of Hwclutsm 


The gods of later Hinduism, in contrast to those of the Vedic period, though 
roaming freely in the universe and manifesting themselves wherever they please 
(for example, in any mud mound properly regarded), have certain favorite abodes 
on earth, places where they like to stay, and these have acquired sanctity through 
the permanence of the divine presence. Such sites have been for centuries the goals 
of pilgrimage for devotees, since one can be certain to meet the gods there and 
experience their atmosphere. And because of the religious power of this at¬ 
mosphere, the great resorts have absorbed and become identified with innumer¬ 
able local divinities, demons, spirits of the waters, spirits of the trees, and spirits 
of the soil Moreover, in a long process of spontaneous merging, these minor 
local presences have come to be regarded as manifestations, partial appearances 
or attendants, of the higher all-pervading gods, 

Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas is the favorite dwelling of Kubera, king of the 
yaksas and lord of the metal and jcwtI treasures hidden within the mountains. 
But 5iva too enjoys this wonderful retreat, w'hither he retires from the turmoil of 
tfie densely populated plains to practice yoga, concentrating on his own pure 
essence, alone on the mountain. And the Goddess lives there also; for in one of her 
manifestations, as we already know,^° she is the daughter of Himalaya, the king 
and father of the mountains, and is called Haimavatl, "the daughter of Himavat,” 
the daughter of the mountain “possessing sno^v*'; or again Parvatl ( from 
parvatay "mountain"}, "the daughter of the mountain*" But she is equally the 

“ Cf. supra^ pp. 117 - 121 . ^ Him alaynt ' 'tlie abcdc () of snow ( htim) 
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clivimty of the Vindhya Mountains, which separate the North Indian plains from 
the Deccan and the South; hence the goddess ''Dwelluig in the Vindhyas,” 
Vindhya^vasinT, is another of her paramount forms* Siva likewise dwells hi numer¬ 
ous sites. For example, in gratitude for the cleansing power of the waters he has 
settled permanently at l^enares, tlie town wiiere the waters of tlie Ganges are 
most holy and beneficent,and because of his eternal presence there, in his 
gold-roofed temple of the “Lord of the Universe" {Plhmuiru)y Benares is 
the most sacred city of Hinduism. Meanwhile Pravag (Allahabad), which is at 
the confluence of the Ganges with the Jumna, the second great river of the North 
jndian plain, is the permanent dwelling of Visnu in his manifestation as Krsna; 
for there Krsna w'as bom and spent his btiyhood among the cowherds who grazed 
their flocks along the hanks. And finally, Hardwar in the Himalayas, where the 
divine Ganges breaks through the mountain ranges to the plain, the so-called 
“Gate of the Ganges" {garigd-dvara), is a haunt of numerous divine beings, both 
great and small, as well as of beasts and men. From ancient times to the present 
day it has been a favorite resort both of the great yogis and of simple pilgrim 
devotees* 

In all such sanctuaries there has been a continuity of tradition and inspiration 
for mlllemiiums. Kings have visited and endowed the sites and tlie poor have left 
votive gifts. And the influence of this vitality on the art and architecture of India 
has been immeasurable. It accounts, in large measure, for the curious existence, 
side by side, throughout the sulx^ontirient, of the highly refined and the truly 
primitive; also for the conservatism of India's architecture in stone, which un¬ 
doubtedly was largely inspired simply by a desire to enlarge, and to make more 
pennanent, shrines that in their basic structure came down from the remotest 
Indian past. 

Plates 348-375 are views of what remains of the great thirteemh-centurv Sun 
Temple at Konaruk. The whole building is alive with sculptured forms of a 
benign, beautifully humanized radiance, rendered with consummate compe¬ 
tence and ease. Yet side by side with such sophistication there persists in 
India to the present hour the art of the primitive idol, the grotesque fetish full of 
PI. CISC terror. In Text Plate ClO'c is a diagram-picture of the Jagannatb (“Juggernaut") 
temple of Puri, in Grissa, w^hich is on sale for pilgrim devotees* In the center of 
this diagram is the main shrine, w ith its primitive, doll-like, gaily colored figures 
of Jagannatha (a form of Krsna), his brother Balarama, and their sister Siibhadra* 
pi.ct^ IHate ClGe shows the same holy trio, on the lid of a wooden box. The feet and 
arms are mere stumps; indeed, the forms remind one of the masks of the Hed 

CT. supray pp. 20£t-2l0. 
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Indians and of the Eskimos of Alaska. U hey are inspired by the terrifying, wrath¬ 
ful aspect of the divine forces, which never fades, and are in radical contrast to the 
glorious humanizations of the Gupta and Pallava styles, where the Indian gods in 
their gracious anthropomorphism easily match the comely Olympians of filth- 
century Greece. Plate 4.50 shows a hie of Soutlt Indian representations of a horse¬ 
shaped folk-divinity known as Ayanar, and Text Plate B4b a little shrine on the 
flat roof of a modern temple, also in the South, that was erected in the twentieth 
century in Tiruvannamalai. In the latter —which is of a type that is not uncommon 
in contemporary India (the temple itself is shown in Plate 454) —the force of the 
primitive idol and the weakness of a sentimental naturalism comparable to that 
represented in the modern Homan Catholic notion of a statue have combined to 
produce a phenomenon from which every trace of spiritual grandeur can be said 
to have departed* 

"'And so,'* to quote a line of Blake, "'the Princes fade from earth, scarce seen by 
souls of men* * * 


5^ An Architecture BaseJ on Wood 


One can readily understand why stone was never the obvious or usual material 
for Indian architecture, either in town or in country* Clay, wood, bark, and leaves 
predominate in the villages throughout the subcontinent and play a prominent 
role in buildings even in the greater cities. The spirit of the vegetable material 
out of which the straw-covered prototypes of India's stone, brick, or clay struc¬ 
tures were made still is manifest, therefore, in the curv'cd outlines of the temple 
roofs-and in the miniature duplicates of the main buildings budding from the 
summits, like new growths of the same life-substance, or like the pointed spear of a 
shaft of grass* I’he l^allava temple sculptured from a boulder at Mamailapuram 
showm in Plate 268 is an exact copy of the typical straw^^overed hut and the curve 
of its roof w ill be recognized in the roofs of present-day villages all over India* It is 
simply a replica in rock of a timeless primitive idea. The usual Indian house is not 
cemented hut tied together, and its master builder is a carpenter, not a mason. 
His heavenly prototype, Visvakarman, the god learned in all works, who is the 
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constructor of heaven itself and of all godly and liumaii palaces, lias for Ids sign 
the carpenter ax with which he hews out beams. 

There is a classical text of later Hinduism, an encyclopedic treatise on Hindu 
lore known as the MaAdnirvdna Tantni, that throws an intere.sting light on the 
relationship of Hindu architecture to its materials. Tlie passage in questioii has to 
do with the religious merit and heavenly rewards to be derived from the con¬ 
struction of sanctuaries. '•Listen," we read, "to the merit that is acquired by the 
man who, in the name of any Oeva or for the attainment of any desire, builds, 
consecrates, and gives away a temple made of timber and thatch and otlier ma¬ 
terials, or renovate.? such a temple, decorated with flags and with images of the 
carriers {vahanas) of the Deva. One who gives away a thatched temple shall live 
in the region of the Oevas lor one thousand periods of ten million years ^ 1,0(Kt 
kotU). One who gives away a brick-built temple shall live a hundred times that 
period, and he who gives away' a stone-built temple, ten thousand times the last- 
mentioned period." 

To the devotee investing part of his earthly possessions, as a donor dedicating 
a sanctuary, it is a question of whether lie can afford the greater heavenlyf reward 
by erecting an edifice of stone. Apparently, the duration of the future residence in 
heaven is determined by the durability of the sanctuary. The most durable ma¬ 
terial, however, cannot be quarried everywhere; moreover, the transportation as 
well as the working of stone is very costly. Stone buildings last longer than those 
of wood or brick and yield the donor, correspondingly, greater benefits, yet 
obviously stone sanctuaries were not the usual thing. If one considers tlie millions 
of buildings that must have been constructed during the millenniums of India’s 
long-enduring civilization, it is dear that stone, even for temples, can never have 
competed with the ligliter, more perishable yet more readily replaced materials 
that abounded everywhere. Stone was never normal and never even became domi¬ 
nant cnougli to influence the basic Inditin concept of an architectural stvie. 
msso The pillars in the Fandava temple at M am a 11a pu ram (Flate 2.90) look like 
copies of simple wooden posts carpentered to support a veranda or the interior of a 
hut or stable, yet they are part ol the living reck itself, left over when a relentless 
labor of hammering chisels carved this hidden sanctuary into the side of the hill. 
Not even in the classic period, in the seventii century .'V.d., the golden age of the 
Pallava style of sculpture, did Indian ai t evolve a really appro]iriate design for a 
column or pillar of .stone; on the contrary, stone was always treated as though it 
were wood. 1 he tamiliar form of the wooden beam or post, shajied from the trunk 

**MdiSnirv3^ T„ntn 13. ss-as. (Tr. by Arthur Avalun p5ir John Woodrofit], 
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of a tree simply by trimming a log into quadrangular or octangular form, domi- 
nated the mind and hand of the sculptor even when he was carving out pillars of 
stone supposed to look as though they w^ere supporting solitl roofs of rock. 

The moment we realize this, and see that Indian architecture proceeds from the 
craftsmanship of the carpenter and that the patterns natural to wood were pro¬ 
jected into the more durable and resistant material only on those comparatively 
rare occasions when some kingly donor could afford the tremendous cost, w'c shall 
understand and begin to appreciate the carvings of the columns, capitals, and 
fa(;ades. We have to remember that the rich, fanciful, and fantastic form^arose 
from and were everywhere visible in the more readily workable material and that 
they were only exceptionaliy transposed into stone. Wood was the substance from 
which these pillars evolved, with their animal designs, lavishly carved capitals, 
and delicate chiseling along the shafts; wood, the substance in which such forms 
were familiar. The translation into stone was made possible only by the \-otive 
gifts of kings, princes, and the very rich, or by co-operative communities raising 
money among their pious members. Nevertheless —and this inverts our whole 
experience of Indian art, giving, as it were, a picture in the negative^ w'hat has 
survived is not the vvotxl but the unusual stone. For stone is all that has weathered 
the storms of the ages to give us an inkling of the architectural spectacle of early 
India. 

Moreover, even today it is carpentry and wood carvdng that guide and dominate 
Indian stone architecture and its decorative elements. The pillars of tlie halls and 
verandas of the temple at Madura (Plate 449), dating from as late as the /y. 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still slavishly copy wooden pillars in their 
main outlines, their richly varied profiles, and their minute and painstakingly exe¬ 
cuted details. 

In wood, the round irregular trunk of a tree is first shaped roughly into a long, 
squared beam. Then its void and meaningless surface is animated with inter¬ 
sections that create a sequence of cubiform blocks, w ith square sides, fit to frame 
sculptured reliefs. 'Phese are next separated from each other with polygonal 
drums, and in this way areas are prepared for an infinite variety of decoration (see 
Plate 400). Each pillar is to he treated individually and will afford space for count- n. loo 
less ornaments and picture.^. The same carpenter who felled the tree and shaped 
the beam now embarks on this more delicate w'ork of elaborate decoration. 
Furthermore, he will also be the one w ho erects the edifice. The two crafts, that is 
to say, sculpture and building, are branches, or rather stages, of a single masterful 
art. Hence a perfect coalescence of architecture and sculpture has been achieved in 
all these amazing stone monuments, not in spite of but actually through their 
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lavish decoration —which, in addition, is in the manner of wood, not of stone. Or, 
to restate the case the other way round: in India tlie evolution of an architecture 
definitely distinct from carving and sculpture never was achieved* 

In the West, among modem architects, it has become the rule to build in ac¬ 
cordance with the peculiar demands of the various materials; wood, hrjck, stone, 
concrete, steel, or glass. That is to say, a kind of aesthetic asceticism has come to 
prevail; a purism repudiating such inmK:ent thoughtlessness (and virtuosity) as 
would ignore the characteristic limitations and qualities of materials* Further¬ 
more, certain earlier periods and provinces in the history of Western architecture 
seem to have shared (and so are called upon to support) this puristic attitude, 
thougli possibly they were less conscious of the rigid principle, less aw'are 
theoretically of its rules, than we are today. Many great periods of architet^ture, 
on the other hand, ignored the modem rules completely, and in these, as in the 
architecture of India, building was guided by a very different teleology. 

Stone in itself, wTcn quarried, lacks stereometrical regularity: it is not, of 
itself, cubicallV delimited. Having been volcanically driven forth from within the 
earth as a molten magma, it is in origin a liquid that has become solid; or else 
(secondarily) a sediment of the waters that has settled and become condensed 
under great pressure. Stone, wliether igneous or sedimentary, can be used in 
various and even contrary ways, 

European architecture has attempted again and again to escape from the geo¬ 
metrical severity of the cla*ssical tradition —from the dear-cut tectonics that w'ere 
exhibited at an early period in the pyramids and architecture of Egypt and later 
in the composed grandeur and solid proportions of the Romanesque of the early 
Middle Ages* The vegetal abundance of the late ffarnboyant Gothic, the vast halls 
of churches turned into forests of interlacing trees, the exuberant play of leaves 
and flowers in tlie traceries of windows, indicate sufficiently how the pendulum of 
taste can swing from the weight of stone to the bursting life of the vegetative 
principle. The Italian Renaissance, xvith its rediscovery and increasing apprecia¬ 
tion of Greek and Roman art, swung l)uck to classicism, in a vigorous reaction; 
Braniante and Palladio, with their cerebrated style, countermanded the vegetative 
exuberance of the late Gothic and the pendulum returned to the geometrical. 
But this was by no means the end: in fact, the classical principle triumphed only 
for a moment; for the Baroque of Italy, Austria, Bavaria, and the rest of Middle 
and Eastern Europe then burst into growth, to make the buildings of Europe 
throb. As though endowed with the life force of organisms, baroque palace.s and 
churches, with their bulging domes and undulating ground plans, heave and ex¬ 
pand* Eikew ise in the Rococo the vegetative principle gained and for a time held 
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the lead. Interiors became enchanted bovvers, where the walls and ceilings merged 
in a blithe d<^cor of delicate and abundant stucco scrolls. But the pendulum re¬ 
turned once again to the geometrical in the gentle sobriety of the eighteenth 
century and the new classicism of the Georgian and Empire styles. Cubical 
severity, the harmonious balance of bare surfaces, and clarity without flowering 
decoration again prevailed. 

No sucli stylistic alternation inspired by contrary principles ever took place in 
India, where architecture remained, practically without exception, the province 
of the carpenter alone, the fashioner and carver of wood. The basic virtue of this 
organic tradition is the complete coalescence within it of building and sculpture. 

'I'he d^‘cor is not an added ornament but emerges from the material of the struc¬ 
ture. It is only a question of expense and loving care as to I tow far the fagades, 
pillars, and interiors are to be sublimated into works that would seem to have 
come from the hands of master carvers of ivory. Vast temples often appear to 
have been worked ratlier with the hand-knife than with chopping-chisels, and the 
solid stone seems to have yielded like clay or butter. In consequence, stone never 
came into its own in India. Its grave, rigid, unyielding, and ponderous nature 
remained essentially undiscovered. 

Primarily inspired by tlie living matter of the tree, but then augmented by the 
dynamics of the Hindu conception of the univ-erse as an organism, the timeless art 
of wood carving came to a climax of exuberance in tlie late South Indian temples. 

A dramatic vivacity converted structural pillars into gorgeous cavalcades of 
glorious riders, amidst teeming crowds of minor figures —as, for example, in 
one of the most significant remains and achievements of this truly Indian style, 
the pillar-fagade of the Visnu temple at ^rlraiigam {Plate 447), whicli was erected pi, 4 ^? 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 'Fhe rich orchestration proves that this 
cannot have been in its time an isolated, or extremist, document. It was the flower¬ 
ing in stone of a style that was already well know'n, and understood, in wood. 

Some of the finest examples of the Hindu conception of architecture as an art 
not of building but of carving appear in the monumems of the f loysala dynasty 
of Mysore. Phe Kesava temj>Ie at Somnathpur (Plate 427) w^as erected by 
Somanatha, an officer of the Hoysak king Narasimha HI, in 1268 (the date is 
given in an inscription in the entrance hall). The main structure stands in a court 
two hundred and fifteen feet long by one hundred and seventy-six wide, which is 
enclosed by a coluninetl circumainbulatory in whose walls are sixty-four niches 
containing statues. The base of the temple is three feet higli and the wdiole building 
(base induded) thirty. Its stone is a kind of steatite that when quarried is very 
soft but when exposed to the sun and air quickly hardens, to become a shining. 
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brilliant black outside, like polished marble, while the interior of the stone re¬ 
mains a dull gray-brown. 

Architecture is completely under the spell of carving in this charming votive 
gilt, presented —as if on a tray^to Visnu as the “god with the curly locks'' 
(kdava). The softness of the stone made possible a technique closely akin to 
ivory candng, and the devotional enthusiasm of the donor was expressed in the 
unending labor and unbelievable finish of each detail. The base of the structure is 
encircled with friezes; around the entrance and entrance hall are an elephant 
procession, a rider procession, wave-tendrils, and scenes from the MiihahharalUf 
the Rdtnayami, and the Puranas. Fhe terrace, broad and star-shaped, with its wall 
bending in and out, repeats the ground plan, its light and shade profiles having 
been designed, like the horizontal ribbon decorations, for the merciless, direct 
sun. The walls admit a subdued light through open geometrical patterns. Visnu 
images appear between miniature columns and towers, at the sides of which 
heraldic lions {Mrdilla) stand forth,*^ Love scenes and gods decorate the narrow 
ornamental bands, while above are makaras (dolphin-elephants) and hariisas (wild 
ganders). Columns richly aniculated serve as wall-spacing and corner resolu¬ 
tions, The work is a masterpiece of delicacy and intimate charm, reminding one of 
an achievement rather of lacemaking than of building. Moreover, the perfection 
and intimacy bear little relationship to the actual dimensions, which are con¬ 
siderable. In its proportions and forms the temple might he a decorative object 
in a parlor, under glass* 

Another in the same style w'as begun by the Hoysala king VTranarasimhadeva 
in 1235, at his residence ten miles eastward of BelQr in Halehld {Plates 428-45.3). 
The construction was interrupted in 1310 by a Muslim invasion from the north, 
which overthrevv the dynasty, and so the crowning tower and roof-story are lack¬ 
ing, while parts of the ornamental friezes on the upper walls remain unfinished. 
This temple is dedicated to ^iva. It is oriented easmard and its central part con¬ 
tains figures of ^iva and Visnu, attended by heavenly damsels. The sanctuary 
stands on a high base. Its outer wall, with protruding fagades and receding angles, 
is covered witli ribbons of animals and celestial beings: a frieze with gods and 
apsarases on top; scenes from the liufniiyana in the mitldle, and animal friezes 
below* The sculptural genius has Imparted an extreme plasticity to the ground 
plan and tlie surface, creating an ideal field for the interplay of light and shade. 
Indeed, tlie stone was folded and carved as easily as ivory or cardboard: the spirit 
of the ornamentation having gained complete supremacy over structural design. 


^ Most of the one hundred and nineiv-fbur statues, of the ^anctuar}’ hear their 
artists' signatures, fony being signed by Malitamma. 
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One cannot but feel that the Puritanism of any criticism based on doing justice to 
the material is here thrown into a position ad absurdiim. The entire building was 
transformed into a giant's jewel casket, and the handling of the stone offered no 
problem. Anyone considering material at all would be moved to ask only "What 
kind of stone?” 


6. The Great Jatna Temples 


The chief characteristic of late Indian building may thus be said to be a com¬ 
plete victory of the decorative element, as conceived by sculptors in wood and 
ivory, over the structural expressivity of architecture. The most remarkable ex¬ 
amples of this ornate style are not Hindu, however, but Jaina, in Gujarat, and 
especially at the great Jaina center of pilgrimage, Mount Abu, in Rajputana. 
The principal temples on this holy site were built during the two centuries 1032 
to 1232 A.D. 

Mount Abu (Sanskrit arbudu, "swelling tumor") is mentioned in the Mahd^ 
hhdrata^ where it is said that in the Golden Age, when the gods used to visit the 
earth and mingle freely with mortals, the place where this mountain stands was 
beloved by Siva and a favorite resort of the thirty-three crores of Hindu gods. 
It was at that time a level plain, but with a great fissure of unfathomable depth 
into w'hich there fell, one day, the miraculous divine cow Kama-duh (“\vhose 
milking yields whatever you wish”). The owner of the cow, a holy sage named 
Vasistha ("master of every desirable object"), called in his distress upon the river 
goddess Sarasvati, who responded, and the cow was brought to the surface again 
by a miraculous rising of the subterranean waters. Fearing a repetition of the 
accident, the sage then approached ^iva, who was in the Himalayas, on Mount 
Kailasa, at the time, and begged him for relief in some permanent fonn. The god 
advised the sage to speak to King Himalaya, and when he did so, the mountain- 
king summoned his sons (all of whom were huge mountains), asking for a volun¬ 
teer to fill up the hole. The youngest* Nandivardhana ("increasinghappiness"), 
stepped forward; but since he was lame, he desired to be carried to the distant 
plain on the back of a friend w ho was named Arbiida and was a large snake. 
Vasistha, the sage, consequently, liad to beseech Arbuda's co-operation; and he 
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promised the serpent tliac when the hill had filled the abyss It should be named 
Arbuda, not Nandivardhana, The lame Nandiv'ardhana and the happy snake then 
left the Himalayas and plunged into the abyss, which proved to be so deep that 
only Nandivardhana's nose remained visible and the serpent*s writhings made the 
mountain continually quake. Once more Vasistha had to invoke ^iva; and the god, 
from his throne in distant Benares, simply thrust his foot through the earth until 
his toe appeared on the summit of the mountain: the hill came to a standstill im¬ 
mediately and no longer rocked.” 

It is an ancient tale, full of Imagination, probably an old local tradition reflect¬ 
ing geological changes in the surface of the plain near Mount AbO during one of 
the earthquakes that are not infrequent in that part of India* It suggests the vol¬ 
canic rise of a mountain out of a crater fissure* Fifty sacred lakes are on Mount 
Abu* One, the so-called Kail Lake, is supposed to have been excav'ated by the 
fingernails of semidivine sages at the beginning of liistory. Judging from these 
Hindu legends, the mountain must have been at one time a sacred Hindu site* 

The chief period of Jaina temide building began within seven years of the 
Mohammedan sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni {1024 a.d*) and ended 
within a few years of the invasion of Gujarat by Ala-ud-din Khilji (l297 a.d,)* 
The aspirations and the dynamic consciousness of a great era of Indian national 
life thus were crystallized in this richly fiowering architecture* It w^as a brief but 
glorious day, burning with the fine frenzy of the religious zeal that Bared in reply 
to the iconoclastic ruthlessness of the Muslim invaders. For the temple of Som¬ 
nath, the fabulous magnificance of which lias never since been surpassed, liad been 
outrageously desecrated and destroyed by Mahmud* His act of barbarism in^ 
tensified among the native Indians an activity that bad already begun even prior 
to the invasion: and during the few years that remained before the fall of Northern 
India buildings rose multitudinously in living protest* Moreover, by this time 
patronage had passed into the hands of merchants and humbler subjects, so that 
the temples of Mount Abu can be regarded as examples of an architecture of the 
peo]>le, as distinguished from the architectures of kings. 

The most important of tlie temples on Mount Abu cluster near the village of 
Pi. 550,331 Dilwara {deifai-vara, "province of temples")* Plates and 391 are views of the 
interior of one dedicated to Rsabhanatha, built the banker Vimala 8ha of 
Gujarat, and consecTated 1031 by the Svetambara teacher Vardhamana Suri, The 
donor purchased the ground from tlie i*arainara king Dhara by comjdetelv cover¬ 
ing it with pieces of silver. Within is a large bronze image of the first jaina savior, 

“ From Helmuth von Glascnapp, lliiligt StJiifn Indirns (Munich, p. ^a* 
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with eyes of precious stone and a necklace of gems. The costliness of the ma¬ 
terials and the rich ornamentation of jewels are typical of the monuments of this 
wealthy banker sect. 

The plan of the sanctuary is that of a rectangular open court surrounded by a 
garland of chapels, in the middle of which is a freestanding temple. On each of the 
long sides of the central temple are nineteen chapels; on each of the short sides, 
ten; and before all of them, surrounding the entire court, there runs a double- 
ranged column hail with two hundred and thirty-two columns, every four columns 
constituting a portico to a chapel. Within each of these chapels, at the back, is a 
sitting image of Rsabhanatha, smaller than the chief cult image. And everything is 
of white marble completely sculptured. The forehall of the main temple is four 
column-ranges deep and its mid-point is a circular cupola on twenty-four columns^ 
Architraves reach from column to column, and arches, like garlands, flow from 
shaft to shaft. 

Opposite this temple is one dedicated to the twenty-second TTrthankara, 
Neminatha (also known as Aristanemi), which was built in JSS2 by the brothers 
Tejahpala and Vastupala, ministers of the Vaghela prince of Dholka, King 
Viradbavala {Plates 302 and 393). Its ground plan is comparable to that of the pi.39^,3&9 
monument Just described. A legend offers an explanation of the obvious invest¬ 
ment of an extraordinary treasure in its constniction. The two brothers, it is told, 
had accumulated in the cour.se of their lives such unusual wealth that they did 
not know where to hide it, and while discussing the problem one day forgot to 
go to eat. Tejahpala's wife, Anupami, sent a servant to remind them, then came 
itersclf, and thus learned of their anxiety. She advised placing their treasure on the 
summits of mountains in such a way that it should always be visible and, so, safe 
from thieves. When asked what she meant, she replied that her husband and his 
brother should build temples on the mountains Abu, ^atrunjaya, and Girnar. 

The two sanctuaries just discussed are made of a w'hite marble that was quarried 
on tlie plain below, and dragged four thousand feet up to the summit. Both con¬ 
tain cupola-shrines whh columned halls, in which decorative work and miniature 
have been brought to a supreme technical finish. The marble was worked to a 
shell-fine, translucent thinness, not hy chiseling, which could never have fashioned 
such delicate forms, but by rubbing; the workers having been paid, it is said, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of marble dust that they produced. A complete transforma¬ 
tion of architecture into omament was achieved: an all-emvebbing filigree of 
delicate, sweetly enveloping movement. Neither temple, liowever, is original in 
invention. On the contrary, both represent the culmination of a tradition that 
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was no longer hampered in the least by the resistance of the material it had 
mastered; the craft, in fact, was on the brink of smothering, exhausting itself, 
and degenerating, in a self-reproductive routine. 

The exterior of the Rsabhanatha temple is still graceful and lively^ Its interior, 
however, is already beginning to drem^n in its own sweet sap» I'he ornamentation 
has ceased to be a playful self-dissolution of the material, spreading itself out over 
its own surfaces like a thrilling shudder toward a more agitated life. Rather, it 
has become a fabric of preciosities laid upon the body of the material, and under it 
all how has solidified. The total effect is of a building that has decomposed its 
substance into decor, and there lies over it a sweet macabre shimmer. 

The intrinsic frailty and lack of true monumentality inherent in this picturesque, 
delicate Jaina style are the price it paid for the breath-taking beauty of its ceilings, 
pillars, doorways, niches, and panels. As Cousens remarks in his Architectural 
Antiquities of IVeste^ n India, "The crisp, thin, translucent, shell-like treatment of 
the marble surpasses anything seen elsewhere, and some of the designs are 
veritable dreams of beauty.” ” Each chapel, each statue, each column, is part of an 
extensive lacework in which every detail represents the skilled realization of a 
fixed formula. And the end is a frozen, lifeless beauty, produced in infinite bounty. 

'i'he same, almost incredible, late style is again evident in the Jaina "pillar of 
ers'Mi fame" {kirtti-stamhha) at Chitor, in Mew-ar, Northern India (Plate d94‘b). Its 
shaft has been transformed into a slender, frail but rich, many-storied building, 
enshrining in its niches statues of the Jaina 'Hrihafikaras, and with a pavilion at 
i/ .wd the top, \% hich is open to all four sides. The pillar shown in Plate .S.94u —which 
is in the same city, and some eighty feet high ^ was built J to 14P9 A.D., in 
commemoration of a local victory. The profile is one of graceful exuberance, sug¬ 
gesting utter safety: thus the idea of %'ictory has been expressed in a very gentle 
and winning way. 'ilie monument is a masterpiece much more of carving than of 
structural building, in spite of the many stories and the spacious summit to which 
one can mount for a view of the realm. I'he form, moreover, is in no way deter¬ 
mined by or related to the dimensions. What the graceful tower most closely 
resembles is a lovely, richly carved ivory or wooden staff. 

"Ilcnrv Cousens, Tht AnhittcttirQt Antiquities Ananda K, Cooinaraswainy, of Indian and 
qJ fffstent India [i^ondon, 1926 ), p. A 6 , cited by tndonejtan Art [Sew York, 1927 ), p. 111 . 
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7. The Hhidu TempiCf North erti 



In INDIAN TEMPLES, whether structural, as in the Hoysala and Jaina monu¬ 
ments just discussed, or sculptured, as at Mama 11 apuram, two traits are notable. 

First, their forms have no relationship to their measurable dimensions, which 
simply hover about their shapes as a purely factual circumstance. They reveal, 
on the whole, simple (or, when built in stories, multiple) adaptations to the 
stature of man; yet their size, properly, is indeterminate, since, in their entireties, 
they are visions that have become manifest on the human plane from a superior 
sphere: they are precipitations from the godly world of the divine chariot {vhnmat 
ratka)f which in these stone forms has found an earthly reproduction. They might 
equally well be works in miniature: wood or ivory carvings fashioned in a single 
piece. Secondly, Indian temples have no relationsliip to tlieir landscape. They are 
never adapted to it through a style-feeling tliat transforms into architecture the 
natural qualities of their site, as are, for example, the castles of the European 
Baroque, Transitionless, fragment like, they rise, interrupting the earth world. 

Or they break into it, as at Elura. The divine superworld, through its symbol, and 
the earth world, the local landscape, stand, without transition, side by side. The 
temple compound, geometric and rectangular* never mingles in marriage with 
the outer terrain* hut rests in itself, cut ott* alien, like an army camp in an enemy 
country —die Roman quadrata —as at Ahkor Wat. No bridge leads from the day 
world to this castruni of tlie gods, only a leap; as from the sense world of the eye 
to the inner contemplation of the realms of vision. 

The principal elements in the construction of an Indian temple are {I) the 
nucleus, womb, or "germ cell'* {garbha-grha) ^ which is the holy of holies or chief 
sanctuary, vvhere the image or object of worship is located; ( 2 ) an intermediate 
space [antQrala)\ ( 3 ) a hall for the w'orsbiper {mandapa)\ (-t) the circumambu¬ 
latory {pradiiksina) surrounding these; and (5) enclosing all, the bounding w'all 
{prdkdra). Decoration [alankara) is obligatory, the model for what is lovely being 
the ornamentation of the human bo<ly with jew'elry, as, for example, in the 
Bengalese image of the goddess Gang! (Date SS5) and the tenth-century nude rLss,^ 
from Nokhas {I’late 3^S). A temple is to be fashioned as a richly decorated living /y 
form. Pure stereometry* therefore, receives no emphasis; in fact, it is regarded as 
of little worth, since sheer material, unsuhlimated matter, is, to the Indian, hardly 
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conceivable. The world is a structure pulsing with inner life, an organism swelling 
with productive juices. It is a welling mass of self^transforming, ever-living 
substance, not a concatenation of rigid masses in empty s]>ace. According to the 
cosmology already noted,*® the subtle matter of ether-spaee {akasa) condenses 
into the solid forms that we touch and see, and so everything-space itself as well 
as the matter and beings within it — is alive. The walls and columns ot the temples 
are vital condensations sw'elling with their owax life, as they make manliest the 

foaming beauties of the celestial realms. 

It is dear from Indian literature that both temples and images must have 
existed in the second century b.c. and perhaps earlier/’ Verv^ little architectural 
evidence remains, however, antedating the epoch of the Ciupta dynasty (c. 3^20- 
650 A.D.); for since it was precisely in the Ganges Valley, the central and chief area 
of the Gupta empire, that the Muslim empire flourished a millennium later, most 
of the monuments aboveground were destroyed by the sectarian zeal of Islam, 
'rhe oldest stone ruins that have been found represent not the beginnings of a style, 
but fully developed tbrms. Moreover, they are of several types: (l) stupas, {2) 
cxca%'ated caitya-halls and viharas, {3) structural caitya-lialls and apsidal Hindu 
temples, (4) flat-roofed temples, (S) sikhara shrines, (fl) exceptional types such 
as that of Bodhgaya (Plate ,9.9), and (?) palace, domestic, and theater structures.*® 
Fragments of the fourth type have been discovered at several sites. They are in a 
square form of stern simplicity, yet full of grace. A little shrine at SancT, known as 
temple XVII (Plate llSa), is an excellent example. 

The sikhara, the North Indian spire, begins to appear in the late Gupta period. 
We have viewed the Durga temple at Aihole (Plate ll&). Another specimen, 
also in Aihoje and likewise dating from the sixth century .A.D., is the so-called 
Hucchimalirgudi temple (Plate n5), which, as Dr. Coomaraswamy remarks, '1s 
not unlike the well-known Parasuramesvara temple at Bhu vanes vara [Plate 527], 
but much more severe, and with only two courses between successive angle- 
amalakas."*^ In the mature structures of this form the base (adimlhafia) contains 
the nuclear cell while the neck (grmi). (^'I'^wned by a projecting cornice, supports 
the main mass of the dome {Mlumj), winch i.s buib-shapcxl, like the domes of the 
later Buddhist stupas at Ajanta, and springs from a composite lotus-molding of 
three parts: two layers of lotus petals and a connecting bead-molding called 
the “binding garland'" The dome itself is surmounted by a pinnacle 

{sliipi) in the form of a “great lotus" {ma/idpddma)^ which is supported by a mold¬ 
ing called the “ribbon" {pultikd) and bears on its top tlie finial ‘\vater-i>ot“ 


^ Supra, pp. 216-217. 
Coomaraswamy. off, fjf., pp. 47^-8. 
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{kahhi, kimhka) Symbolically, this elaborate summit corresponds to the eight- 
petalcd lotus in the center of some Tibetan mandalas ^ and the whole tower is an 
adumbration of the hierarchies of the cosmos, centering around the world axis. 

Mount Sumeru. 

The great fonii is to l>e thought of as precipitated from on high. It unfolds from 
an invisible point above the summit, pouring out of that immaterial center ( bindu) 
from which the evolution of the universe as consciousness proceeds, and coming 
down through spheres of subtle mind-stuff to the compact realm of visible- 
tangible forms. In tlte l^oly of holies the devotee communicates with this divine 
essence wiiich Itas evolved downward to within his reach, so that he ma}^ be tem¬ 
porarily reabsorbed into its pure blndu-state, which is symbolically at the summit 
of the towering reach above his head but actually within his lieart. The function 
of the structure is to facilitate this union between the living being and the 

universal spiritual ground (hrakman}^ the latter personitied in the anthropomor¬ 
phic god whose dwelling is in the temple. The bulging spire, with its car^'ed ribs, 
rising directly above the shrine, may be echoed throughout the architecture by 
numerous repetitions of its form “much as the dominant motifs in Buddhist 
caityas and stupas are repeated in the ornamentation. Ribbons or nets of orna¬ 
mental design constitute in India the main device of architectural d^or from the 
period of the earliest to that of the latest remains. 

Plate 328 is a view of the vast $iva sanctuary at Bhuvanesvara, the temple-city pi^ asa 
of the “Lord (isvani) of the World {bhtcuana),*' which is the chief cluster of 
architectural monuments in Orissa. Tlie construction is attributed to the Kesari 
dynasty, which governed Orissa between the sixth and twelfth centuries A.D., and 
tradition tells of some seven hundred temples in ancient times. Today there 
remain hardly more than a hundred. The Parasuramesvara temple (noted above) 
can be dated with some precision c, 750 a.d., while the huge Uhgaraja temple 
(Plate 329 ) , which Coomarasvvamy has described as “perhaps the most majestic pl 3S9 
Indian temple now standing/'was constructed c. 1000 A.D. The Muktesvara 
temple (Plates dates c. .950 and the Rajram (Plates 338-3^3), c. l JCX), pt. sso-aas. 

According to the origin legend, there was on this site, in the beginning, only a 
"single great mango forest" {ekdmrava^a), that is to say, a pre-Aryan tree sanc¬ 
tuary, not a Hindu temple. I'hen, in the Treta Yuga, the mythological period of 
the world immediately antecedent to the present age, Siva decided to leave his 
residence in Benares, which had been spoiled for him by throngs of unbelievers, 

^ Tlie dome of the Taj Mohjs!, though the "great lotus" and "water-pot/* 
building is Muslim, follows precisely, in form and “ Cf. supra, p. i2ia. 

symbolUm, the old Buddhlst-Hindu canon of the « Coomaraswamy, op, c//., p. MS. 
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and the sa^e Narada suggested that he should move to the One Mango Forest 
north of Hlue-Hock Mountain {mlasaih}. This site was already a dwelling place 
of \nsnu yet was known to only a few initiates. (The Visnu cult, that is to say, 
had already taken possession of the pre-Aryan tree sanctuary and so antedates the 
^iva cult in this site.) Siva approached, giving honor to Visnu, the Lord of tlie 
World, and received from him permission to settle in the Tieighhorhood on condi¬ 
tion that he should never return to Benares, (d he proposal indicates both a 
harmonization of the rival cults of the two gods and a stress on the new great 
^ivaite pilgrimage center against the older one in Siva's residence par excellence, 
Benares.) When the sublime visitor graciously explained that he could not 
completely sever himself from Benares with its numerous sanctuaries, Visnu 
indicated that all the temples and holy sites that distinguished Benares were also 
here; whereupon Siva, in die form of the 1 ingam of the "'Lord of the Three 
Worlds” [Trthhuvijfiehara), moved in and settled down, l hat same llhgam may 
pi3S9 be seen and worshiped to this day in the Lihgaraja temple {Plate 829) 
pissT 'rhe Parasuramesvara temple of Bhuvanesvara (Plate 827), dating c. 750 A.D., 
is a notable development of the Gupta type that was represented in the sixth-cen¬ 
tury Durga and Hucclnmalllgudl shrines of Aihole. It is small, yet richly and 
beautifully decorated. The porch (mandapa), with its flat, slanting, double roof, 
receives light through a kind of clerestory between the roofs, and there is a distinct 
separation of the temple proper {vimtum) from this more broadly set, low, rectago- 
nal block. The vimana, on a cubic base, has rising walls that are brought together 
parabolically to meet and support a cushion-shaped, broad amalaka-knob, w hose 
form is eci\ocd in angle-amalakas that appear at every fourth stratum of the 
strongly emphasized comer-ribs. These regularly introduced corner-amalakas 
indicate that the la 3 ers in which they appear represent roofs. Each corner reinforce¬ 
ment has five such amalakas; hence the sikliara is to be viewed as a tower of five 
stories rising above the cubic base, I hese serrated layers represent the storied 
structure of the universe. An old architectural symbol of superimpo-sed pavilions 
has thus become compressed here into a solid tower with serrate walls. ^Plie 
vertical emphasis of the corner and middle ribs ties the whole together with a 
parabolic sweep, and at the summit, above the amalaka tree fruit, is diva's trident. 
pL&xt Plate 380 shows the Mukte.svara temple, of about two centuries later. The 
height of its tower structure is some thirty-four feet and the length of each side 
of the square base about fourteen and one-haH'; tlie length of the mandapa is 
twenty-five feet eight inches and its height twenty feet two inches. In contrast to 
the Parasuramesvara temple, this building has the richly staged mandapa roof 
** This is a puranic from the summary by Glascnapp, £?/>. pp. 94 ^ 6 , 
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characteristic of the later temples of Orissa and consisting of horizontal stone 
layers stepped back, 't’he comer reinforcement.s of the sikhara, furthcrinore, are 
not simply built out before the walls, as in the Parasuramesvara temple, but ap¬ 
pear to he embedded, and this appearance conduces to a plastic activity of the 
contours. Five amalaka strata are to be seen below the crowning amalaka-knob 
(Plate 333), wliile between them, compressed to a flat ornamentation, is the old n. ass 
gandharva-mukha window motif, larger on the comer columns than on the middle. 
Structurally, each side is felt as five-columned, with a middle column, two corner 
columns, and two columns between; tlie cell block being separated from this 
tower by a strongly profiled wall band. Below, on the cell itself, are the world 
guardians. Above, on the middle columns, are open lotus blossoms, with flying 
genies, and above these are dancing women. Toward the summit, the neck draws 
the quadrangular tower into a circular form, and above its crowning amalaka is a 
pot-shaped kalasa, which again, as in the Parasuramesvara temple, supports 
diva's trident. 


But the lord of all is the great Lingaraja temple, constructed c. 1000 A.D. (Plate 
52.9). The superimposed cornices of its mandapa divide into two groups and so 
suggest two stories, while in the sikhara the effect of height is enhanced by the 
vertical lines of the strongly stressed ribs, of which two on each side bear reduced 
replicas of the whole. The tower is crowned by an immense ribbed amalaka fruit, 
above which is the pot-shaped finial, the kalaia. And within this really wondrous 
main temple of the vast temple-city of Bhuvanesvara is the chief cult image, the 
lihgam-a great, unworked block of granite, in a socket of chlorite symbolizing 
the yoni. The temple is in a court surrounded by a high wall, within which are four 
major structures: the temple it-self. its entrance hall, a dining house, and the hall 
of the sacred dances. Nearby are the Bhagavati temple of the goddess Parvatl and 
the .Ananta-V'asudeva temple of the heroes Balariina and Krsija. Plates 336—343 
show the Rairam temi>Ie (c. l!(») of the same holy city. 

Between Bhirhut and Sand, in Bundelkhand. and dating from the same period 
as the Lingaraja of Bhuvaneivara (950-1050 .5.D.), is the Kandarya Maliadeva 
temple at Khajuraho (Plates 509 and 310). which is also dedicated to Siva. Its total 
height is somewhat more than one hundred and fifteen feet, its length about one 
hundred and five and the width just over sixty-two. In its mandapa cupolas, with 


their deep horizontal shadow-lines, the rooflike character has been retaincxl: they 
rise, however, in three stages, pressing back toward the flanking amalakas of the 
sikhara, and so tend to merge with the vertical of the main structure. With this 
stress on elevation, a unified sense of the whole has effected a grandiose victory of 
the sikhara. As the style-giving element, this towering main structure has deter- 
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mined the forms of all the subordinate parts. Secondary sikharas, mounting in 
four stages, each crowned by an amalaka, combine with the amalaka of the main 
tower to suggest the traditional number five, but in the ribbing of the sikhara 
itself the usual amalakas have been reduced to mere ring ornaments. Furthermore, 
the horizontals in the sikhara core have disappeared and the window motif is 
merely a punctuation; also, the old hip-roof is gone. A spontaneous, rising growth, 
consolidating originally disparate forms, has produced a single, diversely unified, 
upsurging structure* 

Tlie quadratic temple ground plan, as norm, is still visible, but the traditional 
pattern has been modified rather boldly. On three sides are windows instead of 
entrances and the circiimambulatory has been enclosed within the hiiilding* I'he 
exterior is gorgeously ornamented, yet the horizontal bands have been swept into 
tlic general upsurge by the vertical force of the piers on wliich tltey are carved. 
Inexhaustibility Is suggested by the orderly yet teeming abundance of the cupolas, 
reinforcements, minor sikharas, and amaJakas. I'he earlier parabola has become a 
cluster, and its swinging curve a plantlike colossal growth. This temple, with its 
abundant sculptural decor, is one of a cluster of such soaring visions: Sivaite, 
Vaisnava, and Jaina* All are of about the same period and style* Khajuraho, in 
fact, is second in importance only to Bhuvanesvara among the monuments of the 
Northern, sikhara type. A sense of its magnitude and bounty may he gained from a 
e;. 309 -sis study of Flates 309-318. 

The very famous, though now ruined, Sun Temple {surya deid) of Konarak, 
in Orissa, built by Narasiitiha Deva of the Gahga dynasty, c 1SJS8-1264, is per¬ 
haps the most impressive single ruin of this Northern art. Only the mandajia 
Pi 55 + survives, rising in three stages ( Plate 5.54), the main structure, the sikhara, hav- 
p;, 558 ing disappeared (Plate 358). The whole temple is represented as resting on great 
wheels; for it is a vision in stone of the chariot of the sun.*'^ Horses pull the mighty 
PC557 vehicle (Plate 557) and two great elephants stand nearby, unharnesstTl {Plate 
Pi ^ 7 .^,343 37o). Eastward is a dance hall (Plate 545), covered witfi the sculptured forms of 

PL 36 S apsarases and gandharv^as (Plate .?.5S). Numerous erotic scenes suggest the 
sensuous delights enjoyed by the happy occupants of the sun-god's celestial 
realm, \vhere (to nse the language of tlie Tantra) "bhoga is yoga," “delight is 
" Known as the “Black Pagoda," this ruin is a major example of the 
architecture that was in full flower in Orissa at the time of the coming of Islam. 

«Cf. p, 10-11. Madras and London, ISUfl); O. C Gangoly, 

^**Bhoga (delight) is vt>ga (religion)." For a Mitktina In Indian Art," Itfipam (Calcutta), 

dlscusHiqn ot the Tintric syinholism of sexual 52-23 {tS 25): and Cch[>iTiaraswamy, Taifat, Part 

intercourse (mallhana), cf. Zimmer, Phihsaphi^s 0 / LI {Smithsoraiim Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 
pp, asj-sys, and jifprtf* pp* 124-I3i, See Publication 3059; Washington, 193l), pp. S3, SO* 
also Sir John Woodroffe* Shakti and Shakia (3rd 33* 
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8. The HitjJu Templcf Central Style 


The Pall a V as, who in the second century a.d, were vassals of the Andhras 
in the Godavari-Kistna delta, succeeded them in rule in the third and fourth 
centuries, and from 600 to 750 were the chief power on the east coast of the Dec- 
can, in constant battle with tlie Calukyas in the west* The first Pallava king whose 
dates are exactly know-n was Simhavisnu {575-tjfK) A D.)* He lost Vehgl to the 
Cajukyas but extended the realm southward to Tanjore, where KahcTpuram 
(Conjeeveram) became his capital* iVlahendravarnian I (600—625), his son, 
fought successfully the Calukya Pulakesin H and seems to have been converted 
from Buddhism to Sivaism by the holy man Apparsvamin* He commenced the 
sculptural architecture of the temples and caves of Mamallapuram {Plate 266), 
but the name Mamalla, "The Hero," which is inscribed in one of the rathas, 
WdS tlie agnomen of his successor, Narasiihhavarman 1 'ihe city 

was called after the latter because he ^vas by far the most successful monarch 
of his line. Hsiian Tsang, when touring India, visited his capital, KahcTpuram, 
in 640, and was impressed hy its splendor. Narasiriihavarman, Ihe Hero, 
conquered Badaml, the capital of the Cajukya king Pulakesin II, in 642, but under 
his successors the empire declined. Pararnesvaravarrnan {655-690} W'as defeated 
by the son of Pulakesin II, Vikramaditya I (6a5>^680), and the Oaluk^as then 
conquered KahcTpuram. Paramesvaravarman's successor and son, Rajasimhavar- 
man, retook Kancipuram and built a great temple there, and so seems to represent 
a pause in the disintegration of the dynasty. However, the Pallava king Nandivar- 
man was defeated about 740 by the Calukya Vikramaditya II, and about 780 the 
Rastrakuta king Dhruva broke decisively the Pallava power* His son, Govinda III, 
subjected them completely to Rastrakuta ride, c. 803, and finally, a century later, 
when the Pallava prince Aparajita capitulated to Aditya Cola, the Pallava territory 
was incorporatc^d In the Cola reaim. 

I'he high period of the Pallava style came between 600 and 850 a.d. Its main 
monuments are the Tridiinopoly caves (c. 650), the Kailasanatha temple of 
Kancipuram, built by Rajasirhhavarman (c. 700), the pagoda of Babur near 
PondidieiTV {c* 8fK>), and tlie so^alled *'sevcn pagodas" at Mamallapuram* As 
already noted, the latter were carved during the reigns of Mahendravarman I 
{600-625), Narasiriihavarman I (625-645) and Paramesvaravarman (655-690), 
the name of the site being based on the surname of the second of these kings. 
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Later, however, the designation "City of Heroes/' Mamallapuram, was mis¬ 
interpreted as applying to the Panejavas, the five heroes of the Md/iah/mrata, 
after whom the shrines then were named. Mamallapuram today is a petrified 
town of temples peopled by animals carv^ed from boulders: a bull, an elephant, and 
a Hon, In the immediate area also is the great Descent of the Ganges relief* 
pL2&s,2S3 The so-called Draupadi ratha (l^lates 266^ 26‘S)j which is named after the wife 
of the five heroes of tfie MaMbharaiUy has a base only eleven feet square and is 
but twenty feet high; its crowning portion is missing* The special and very simple 
form is perhaps explained by the fact that this is the only temple in the group dedi¬ 
cated to a female: it belongs to Durga {in the south called Kali and Camunda), and 
her statue stands within, facing the open door. The rectangular cell is large enough 
only to shelter this image and admit the devotee corning in prayer and meditation 
to offer his handful of flowers (ptfspafijaii). The roof is a literal stone reproduction 
of the straw covering of the timeless village hut. The charming little sanctuary 
has four doors facing tlie four quarters, three being blind and decorated on the 
outside with reliefs of the goddess that suggest the image within. 

The function of these blind doors with their sculptured reliefs is not purely 
ornamental. The pleasure that they give to the senses is, at the most, but one 
function among others, indicating that the votive gift of the sanctuary will be 
delightful to the god. For works of religious art arc not meant primarily to please 
mankind: their chief purpose is magical* They are instruments designed to distrib¬ 
ute in all directions the beneficent influence of a divine being. The textbooks of 
the Hindu craftsmen state that the figure of a divinity pours out power, the essence 
of the god in the statue radiating an auspicious force in the direction toward which 
the face is turned, while the back brings evil, disaster, and ill luck. Tfierefore, at 
the gate of a town the figures of two auspicious divinities should be placed: &n 
Laksmi, the goddess of luck and prosperity, and Kubera, the lord of riches, who 
controls the hidden treasures in tlie womb of the earth. Both should face the town; 
for on whatever place these two cast their eyes, they pour prosperity, health, 
and victory, whereas places on which they turn their backs are visited by plagties, 
violence, immorality, and murder. Furthermore, all around the outside of a town, 
at regular inteir als, surrounded by beautiful gardens or plantings of trees, there 
should be distributed sanctuaries of beneficent divinities, Avith their faces turned 
toAvard the settlement* Even on distant hills, when in the environs of a town, the 
iniages within sanctuaries had better have their faces turned toward the town* 
Any violation of this principle, advise the texthook*s, tends to entrain more 
disaster than good. 

Now the surface of the earth, according to an old conception, is quadrangular; 
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therefore the square is the geometrical figure used to symbolize the element earth, 
just as the triangle, wliich is similar to a rising flame, connotes fire, A quadrangu¬ 
lar temple, having four openings to the four quarters^ either real doors or symbol^ 
ical substitutes, sends out force from the divine presence sheltered in the sanctuary 
to the entire world* Kepresentanons of such temples are the usual nuclei of symbol¬ 
ical diagrams and pictorial representations of the essence of divine beings —as, 
for cxamj>Ie, in the above-noticed m a tidal as of Tibet*'® And accordingly, since 
sanctuaries are intended to protect their surroundings, ward off'demons, and pre¬ 
vent disease and disaster* they should shine in all four directions. That is why in 
the little Pallava shrine the beneficent ix>wer of the principal image is allowed to 
pour forth through the main entrance, while the other walls have symbolical 
substitutes in the sculptured reliefs on their blind doors to represent the divinity 
facing the remaining quarters of the earth. In the course of time, as the influence 
of this principle increased as an inspiration for the forms of the Hindu temple* 
there developed a rich proliferation of ornamental friezes containing innumerable 
divine figures, emanating in all directions the divine strength stored in the central 
image of the innermost shrine* This idea is well represented in the decoration of 
tlie twelfth-century Raj ram Temple at Bhuvanesvara (IHates 5*^6“-543). 

The Arjuna ratha of Mamallapuram {Plate 268^ second temple) was abandoned 
before its lower story was completed. There is a crack running through the build¬ 
ing: possibly the boulder could not stand the carving. Of the same pattern but on a 
larger scale is the Dharmarija ratha (Plate SSZ), which contained a lingam as the 
main image* These tvvo illustrate the simplest form of the Dravidiaii temple* 
Another conception is to be seen in the BhTma ratha (Plate 260, third temple). 

he base here is twenty feet long and twelve wide and the building about thirty 
feet high, with the entrance in the middle of the long side. On a small scale* this 
represents the prototype of the later South Indian temple gates {gopura)\ for 
example, tliose at Madura (Plate 4^5) and Tiruvannainalai (Plate 405). The 
heavy tunneled roof* which is the crowning glory, points back* as we have noted 
before/* to the primitive 'Poda hut* 

And finally, before turning from this cluster of precious ardiitcctural documents, 
we may note the so-called "Shore Temple" (l^Iate 2.9^+). This is a structural, not 
sculptured, building of a later date —the beginning of the eighth century* With 
its pyramidal towers it is in the so-called Rajasimha style*'“ 

" Supra^ p. ^12. See also Zimmer, Myths and L'omparjble temples arc the KaUasanatha of 

Symbols in Indian Art and CmrrzntiQn {'Sew \<}rk KincTpuniiTi, built by Rnjasirhhavarman {see 
and London, IS-W?), pp. 137-148: marubla and Cnomanswamy, History nj IfidiaR and irsdonesian 
yantm. ‘drt, figure 1&7), and the t^e^t^aJ shrine at Paria- 

« Supra, p. 257* rnalai {ih., figure 20S)* 
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Turning our regard now to the South, we find that !n contrast to the temples 
of the northern sikhara type, those of tlie Dravidlan tradition are many-storied 
and with a definite horizontal emphasis, carrying on their summits, instead of the 
finial or "water-pot," either a vaulted roof or an octagonal or domical structure, 
-Moreover, in the South the four gateways [gopuras) in the four sides of the walled 
enclosure that surrounds the temple area tower high above the main building, 
in contrast to the North, where the chief spire is the sihhara, just above the garbha- 
grha, the holy of holies. Both the sikhara and the gopura symbolize the celestial 
sphere of the god whose earthly residence is the sacred temple site. 

c.iL UKr.i DrsAsrr (c. ssa-rso) 
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1 HE Malegitti Sivalaya temple at Badimi, built c, 635 a. a (Plate I4i), is the 
oldest structural shrine in the Dravidian style and "the only structural temple in 
the style of the -Mamallapuram rathas now suiwiving; It is of pure early S^allava 
type, which may have first afibeted the Cakikya as a result ofPulakesin II's con¬ 
quest of Vengl in 611," " The ornamental tenninals over the reliefs on the outer 
walls are almost identical with those found at Mamallapuram. In the art works of 
both the Calukya and the Ra.strakuta, structural motifs of northern and southern 
character appear together. Sec, for example, in the temple series of Pattadakal 
Plates 3.9.9, SOS, 304, and SOS, 

According to Jouveau-Dubreuil,^* the origins of the art of the South lie in the 
great northern epochs of SaficI, Hharhut, Gandhara, and Amaravatt; the last- 
named site, on the bank ot the Kistna, being geographically very near to tho 
Tamil ethnic area. VengT, between the Godavari and the Kistna, which the Cajukya 


Coomanswamy, nistory tif litdian and indnni- 
siiin Art„ pp. noic 2^ and 242. 

^tJabricl Jouveau-Dubreuii, Jrchhlngk du sttd 


de Vh\dt {Annalcs du .MusA' Guimet, Bibliuthtque 
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Piilakesin II (e;08-642) conquered in the year dl 1 , was originally a portion of the 
Andhra domain. He, however, took it from the Pallavas, and they, in return, 
under King Narasimhavannan I, defeated and presumably slew him at BadamT in 
642, Some twenty 3 ears later the Cijukya king Vikramadjt 3 ''a 1 (655-680) cap¬ 
tured the Pallava capital of KancTpuram, and about a centur)*' later (740) the 
Calukya Vikramadltj'a 11 (733—74G) captured KancTpuram again. These political 
exchanges suffice to suggest the way or path of the historical diffusion of the 
Andhra-Pallava-Calukya style* In the year 753 the Cajuk 3 "as of the western Dec- 
can were overthrown by the Rastrakutas.^^ 

C0L.1 DTN/tSTT (t. B50-tiso} 

About 900 a.d. the Co[a king Adltya conquered the Pallava realms to the north 
and, shortly following, his son, Parantaka 1 (907-949), took Madura, capital of 
the Pand 3 ^as to the south, and invaded Ceylon* Rajaraja I, known also as Rajaraja- 
deva the Great (955-1018), who ascended the Cola throne in the year 985, 
extended his dominion throughout the South of India, subjugated Ce 3 don, and 
fought successfully the powerful Caluk 3 ^as to the north. To commemorate his 
numerous victories he built, in honor of Siva, the Raj arajesvara temple of his 
capital Tanjore (Plate 396) ^ 

According to the Tamil inscriptions on its base, this stately edifice was erected 
c, j 000 A.D. inhere is evident in its regular structure a kind of orderly military 
genius, which has subdued its massive vitality. It excels in its clarity of design 
and harmony of proportions. A completel}^ static, solemn rnonunientality was 
intended, in contrast to the soaring uprush and overHowing ornamental energy 
that were to characterize the works of the periods to come. In front is a low man- 
dapa; behind, a high vimana* It is a gigantic monument full of reposc% reflecting 
the consolidation of a new empire after successful conquest. 

Rajaraja-deva's son, Rajendra I, who sucTeeded him in the y^ear 1018, extended 
the realms of the Colas along the Bay of Bengal toward Burma and overthrew 
( 1025 - 1027 ) the Burmese kingdom of Pegu* Rajendra 11 (1070-1118), a con¬ 
temporary of the Vedantic theologian &rl Ramanuja,'^ conquered Kalinga (Orissa), 
but immediately following, in the reign of Vikrama (ill 8-1135), a decline set in, 

For the chief Rn^trakaia rfiontiments, tf. Tanjore ( Tanjaviir) said to have been niuncd 
in/rHf pp. 290-398. after a dtmon Tanjan, who w^as overcome by Vjsnu. 

JoLivcau-Dobrcuil, op. at., VoL I, p* 114. Cf. Glas<?napp. 0 ^. r/V,. p. 79* 

Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India^ pp. ■158-4^0. 
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which ended in the collapse of the Coja empire, c. 1150, and the rise of the 
Pandyas to the south. 

The chief architectural monuments in the Cola style, besides the imperious 
temple already discussed, are the Brhadisvarasvamin temple of Tanjore with its 
holy ^iva-Gahga pond, likewise built by Rajaraja 1, the ^rinivasanalur temple of 
Korahganatha (930 ad.), the little gopura in Jambukesvara (ll50 A.D.), and 
the Subrahmanya temple of Tanjore. 

PANDrA DYNASTY (c. noo-1350) 

The high period of the late Dravidian style of the Pandyas can be placed c. 1 lOO- 
1350 A-D. This art developed elements derived from the Colas, and heralded the 
works of sixteenth-century Vijayanagar.’® The Pandyas in the thirteenth century 
seem to have dominated the entire Tamil region. Their realm included what are 
now the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, which in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries had been subject to the Cola kings. 

In south Madras, in Cidambaram, there is a magnificent temple dedicated to 
5iva Natesvara, the “King of Dancers" (Plate 446), which is supposed to 
have been constructed by a certain King Hiranyavama ("Golden Color") of 
Kashmir. His former name had been ^vetavama ("White Color"), because he 
had been a leper; but after bathing in the holy tank of the city he was healed and 
his body acquired the ideal human skin color, which is a golden tone. He therefore 
summoned from the Ganges area, from Aryavarta, the land of the Aryans, where 
the purest Brahmanism was supposed to flourish, three thousand Brahmans. 
When these arrived, however, their number was found to be only two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, and this so disturbed them that they did not wish to 
remain. 5iva appeared to them and, revealing that he himself was the three- 
thousandth, persuaded them to stay. 

The temple compound stands in the middle of the city and is surrounded by a 
great wall. It comprises a pond and four large halls, as well as a number of lesser 
temples. The stones for the buildings were transported forty miles, over trackless 
country and across a great river. In the principal sanctuary, the Cidambaram- 
rahasya, is the so-called Akasa Lingam (ether-lingam), one of the five crystal 
element-lingams that the philosopher-monk Sankara {c. 788-820/50?) is sup¬ 
posed to have brought from the Himalayas. The other four element-lingams are 
the Yoga Lingam in Kumbakonam, the Bhoga Lingam in ^ringeri, the Mukti 


’•To be discussed infra, pp. 281-282. 
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I jngani in Kedaraksetra, and the Vara Lihgam in Nepal.^^ This legend, like that of 
the Brahmans, points to a stream of influences from the north. 

Another legend suggesting arrivals from the North is associated with the 
temple city of Tiruvannamalai (Plate 402). The name Tiriivannimalai, which 
means *'The Holy Fire Mountain," refers to a mountain cone nearby. The legend 
declares that during the happy love games of^iva and Parvatl in their Himalayan 
garden of Kailasa, the goddess once covered Siva's eyes with her hand, whereupon 
darkness fell immediately over the whole eartli; for the sun and moon had lost 
their light. Moreover, what had been but a moment for the godly couple had been 
for the world many years, so that mankind bitterly complained to the Great God. 
To atone, 6iva sent Parvatl on a pilgrimage to the holy cities of India and, when 
she had done penance in Tiruvannamalai, appeared to her as a flame on the moun¬ 
tain peak, telling her that her penance now was ended. In memory, a prodigious 
fire is lighted on the summit of this mountain every Kartika (November and 
December) by the priests of the temple.^® 

The Pandya empire was invaded 1311^19 by the southward-driving Muslims, 
when Malik Kafur and Malik Khosrau advanced as far as to Madura, and at the 
end of the fourteenth century the weakened kingdom fell to the rule of the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagar. 


VfJATAN^GAR ( e. i sso-i sss) 

The Mohammedans destroyed Halebid, the capital of the Hoysala Ballalas, in 
1311, and Warangal in 1325. In 1343, however, a Hindu prince, Hari-Hara I, 
drove them back, and in 1379 his nephew, Hari-Hara If, created an independent 
Hindu kingdom with its capital at Vijayanagar, on the Tuhgabhadra. Dominating 
the South, this realm remained for over two centuries the final stronghold of 
Hindu civilization, until 1565, when it was overthrown at the battle of Talikota 
by the combined might of its neighbors, the Muslim princes of BIjapur, Ahmad- 
nagar, and Golkonda. 

Vijaya-nagara^ the "town of victory,'" was at its zenith of power and splendor 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, in the reigns ofKrsna Deva (1509-1529) 
and Acyuta Raya (1529-1542), It was at that time the chief craft center of the 
South, as Gaur and Ahmadabad were of the North and West. The city's ruins, 
near the modem village of Hampi on tlic Tungabhadra, cover more than ten 

^ According to another listing', the five element- Bhcga Liftgam in. SrTrartgam, Mukii LiAgam in 
liAgams arc declared to be: the Lirtgam in Kakhasti, atid Vara Lihgain in TiruvannamabL 

Cidambaram, Yoga Lidgam in KaiicTpuram, ^ Glasenapp, qfr. c/C, pp. SS-89. 
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square miles, and when it was in its glory (c. 1520) a Portuguese traveler, 
Domingo Paes, climbing a hill from which he could survey a great part of the city, 
discovered it to be "as large as Rome and very beautiful to the sight/' "There 
are many groves of trees within it,” he wrote in his notes; and this implied for 
that arid area that there was a large ^vater supply maintained by an elaborate 
system of artificial irrigation, dams and canals. "There are many conduits of 
water,” Paes went on, "that flow into the midst of the city, and in places there are 
lakes; and the king has close to his palace a palm grove and other richly bearing 
fruit trees. Below the Moorish quarter there is a little river, and on this side are 
many orchards and gardens with many fruit trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms, and jack trees, and also many lime and orange trees, growing so 
closely to one another that they look like a thick forest; and there also are white 
gi-apes;” Tiie palace of the king, he observed, enclosed a "greater space than all 
the castle of Lisbon.” 

In legendar}^ times, Kisklndha, the residence of the legendary monkey-king 
Sugriva, is supposed to have stood on this site, close to the mountain Rsyamuka. 
Sugrlva and his captain Hanuman were encountered here by Rama when he was 
on his way to rescue Sita from her imprisonment by the demon-titan Ravana.®^ 
The simian army joined the hero and played a major role in the subsequent battle, 
and to this day the monkeys in the neighborhood of Mount Rsyamuka are re¬ 
garded as descendants of the valiant little vassals of Rama's friend, the monkey- 
king. 

PL^sb Work on the Vitthalasvamin temple of Vij ay an agar (Plate ^38) was com¬ 
menced in 1513 under Krsna Deva, and continued until the fall of the city in 
Ft. iss 1565. Its stone processional wagon (Plate 45-9) is so e.xquisitely constructed that 
one at first mistakes it for a piece of monolithic sculpture.^ According to Havell/* 
Pt. 437 the so-called elephant stables (Plate 457) were a mosque built by the Hindu king 
for his Muslim troops. Here the Hindu craftsmen adapted their temple tradition 
to the needs of the ritual of Islam. The seven larger domes are prototypes of the 
Jami Masjid at BIjapur, and are modifications of the same Buddhist-Hindu pat¬ 
terns that appear in their original form in the four intermediate domes. In fact, 
nearly all of the distinguishing traits of the early Muslim buildings of Bijapur, 
which were designed by the Hindu-Muslim schools of Malwa and Gulbarga, 
derive from the Hindu tradition of India's South. 

^ Robert Sewell, A Forgottrn Emgire { Fijaj^ana-^ « Coomaraavi'amj, op. cit, p. 123. 

{ London, 1900), pp. , and 2^4. ** LmCiSt B. H avcll, Indian Archilectar^ ( London, 

“ Cf. supra, p. 227. ISIS), p. 1S5. 
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MADURA (post 1566) 

The elegant and extremely ornate architectural development that began in the 
sixteenth century at Vijayanagar was continued through the seventeenth under the 
Nayyak dynasty of Madura. These kings, following the catastrophe of Talikota, 
succeeded the monarchs of Vijayanagar as the main upholders of the banner of 
Hinduism against Islam. Their greatest king was Tirumala (1623-1659), and 
their chief god was ^iva — not Vi.snu, as at Vijayanagar. 

If we may judge from the origin legends of the city of Madura, the huge 
sanctuaries and temples, which have been resorted to by thousands of pilgrims 
every year for generations, sprang into existence on sites that were formerly the 
sanctuaries of neolithic cults. Apparently, with the spread of Brahman civilization 
to the South during the first millennium of our era, the local cult of a stone mono¬ 
lith, a lingam, was absorbed and integrated in this region into the worship of^iva. 
The holiness of the place is said to have been di.scovered, in mythical times, by 
Indra, the king of the gods, when, laden with guilt for having slain the demon 
Vrtra, who was of the Brahman caste,” he wandered over the whole continent as a 
pilgrim in search of holy places where he might be cleansed of the stain of his sin. 
At the very site that is now Madura, in the midst of the lonely wilderness of the 
jungle, he suddenly felt free of guilt and, looking about for what had caused this 
miraculous experience, discovered a lingam beneath a tree. He paid it worship 
with flowers from a nearby pond, and soon the other divinities flocked to follow his 
example. The pond bc-came a holy place known as the “pond of golden water 
lilies" and every year during the month of Chaitra (March and April) there is 
held here a special festival to commemorate the worship of ^iva pertbrmed by 

Indra.” 

The first human being to honor ^iva at this place was a merchant, Dhananjaya, 
who by chance beheld the gods bowing before the lingam and when they had de¬ 
parted followed their example. He told what he had seen and done to King 
Kulasekhara, who already had had a dream in which ^iva had enjoined him to 
clear the wilderness and build a temple on that spot, and around the temple a 
town. Both the temple and the town were consecrated by the Great God himself 
with the holy water of the celestial Ganges, which descends onto his head and 

“ Cr. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, p. S. Utcr Hinduism. It is comparable to the IcRcnd of 

•* This detail reHects the abdication of Indra in the boy Krsija’s defeat of India at the Govardhana 

favor of §iva, the "Great God" (Mahadeva) of hill (cf. sufra, pp. 417-SSl). 
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flows through his matted hair, and in tliis way the younger cult site in the im¬ 
pure South was equated with the high pilgrimage centers of the North.*^ 

Moreover, the pond with its golden lotus flowers is supposed to contain the 
seed of Siva, which is the essence of immortality; tor in the remote age when 
the deity, full of destructive forces, abandoned his lonely ascetic life to marry the 
daughter of King Himalaya, Parvan, on wliom he was to beget the gotl of war,*® 
the gods of the heavens, w hose prayerful request had been the immediate cause 
of his condescension to become a lover and husband, fearing lest the child he was 
about to beget should shatter the uni\^Tse by its very coming into being, sent the 
fire-god Agni to receive Siva's seed in his fiery mouth. Agni, however, could not 
retain the glowing essence, and so it fell to the ground, where it turned into a 
golden lake with golden lotuses; and Parvati drank from this, whereupon she con¬ 
ceived her child, Skanda Karttikeya, the god of The pond at Madura is 

supposed to be this lake (or its earthly counterpart), and pilgrims who resort to 
it for ceremonial ablution are said to be purified through contact with the seed of 
^iva. 

Characteristic of these legends, as of many others celebrating the holy places of 
India, is the fact that they represent the miraculous powers as having pertained to 
the site of the sanctuary when it w as still a wilderness. I’lie conquering god of the 
Aryans arrived, experienced its wonder-w'orking pow'er, discovered the old cult- 
object of the pre-Aryan culture (the sisnadeva of the Rg-veda),^ and bowed 
before it. This act effected a fusion of the ancient with the later cult; the local ob¬ 
ject of worship in the wilderness being thus symbolically accepted and absorbed 
by the newly introduced North Indian sect —which itself w'as the product of an 
earlier syncretism. 

Siva and Parvati are worshiped in Madura under the forms of Sundara Pandya 
and MlnaksI, w'ho were the divine ancestors of an old dynasty of the city — Madura 
having been the ancient capital of the l^indyas. Malayadhvaja, the son of the city^s 
founder Kulasekhara, was without issue (the story goes) and, following Indra's 
advice, brought to ^iva a great offering. Whereupon MinaksT, the Fish-Eyed,” a 
manifestation of Parvati in a three-breasted form, appeared over the offering 
flame. Adopted as the son of the king, she was raised as a male, and when she 
assumed the sovereignty, conquered all the neighboring princes, finding none ir¬ 
resistible and so eligible to marry her. She gave battle even to the gods and con¬ 
quered Indra. However, w'hen the warrior maiden was preparing to attack f^iva 

** Legerwi from the ^fi^dura-i^hllla Pur ana ^ as ” Matiya Ptirana \5&. 
summarized by Glasenapp, ofi. ri/., pp. 78-79. ** Cf. p. ^ 4 . 

« Cf, xupra, pp. 117-121. 
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she lost her third breast and thus knew that he was to become her spouse. When 
the marriage was celebrated, ^iva, as the king of Madura, called himself Sundara 
Pandya and at the marriage festwal danced in the silver hall of his sanctuar3^ The 
son of the divine couple was Ugra, who became the forefatlier of many kings.®® 

In the fourteenth centur}' a great number of the ancient buildings of Madura 
were destroyed by the conquering Mohammedans. Those seen today, therefore, 
date largely from the period following the fall of Vijayanagar. With the collapse 
of that kingdom after the battle of Talikota, in I the princes of the South 

were released from their vassalage to the dynasty, and among the strongest of 
those breaking free and rising to power were the Nay^^ak of the city of Madura. 
The palace of their great King Tirurnala {I fi35-l 659 a.D. ) marks the beginning 
of a new style (Text Plate Bi2c). 

This remarkable secular edifice is one of the hnest examples extant of the 
adaptation of the Hindu airh to new structural purposes: the transformation is 
comparable to w hat had been achieved at Vijayanagar and Bfjapur in the previous 
century. The arches are Hindu in form but Mohammedan in application, while tlie 
columns that support them are Western, and the whole building is European in 
character. Such an amazing amalgamation was made possible by the close com¬ 
mercial relationship in which Vijayanagar had stood, for a long time, with the 
Portuguese settlement at Goa. The Europeans in their outpost had been com¬ 
pletely' dependent on their flourisliing trade w'ith the South Indian cajdtal and had 
employed Hindu craftsmen for the construction of their buildings. In the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, however, the Inquisition, newly established at Goa, 
drove the craftsmen who had built the Christian cathedral and churches to seek 
refuge at the court of Madura; and they brought with them their knowledge of 
the forms of the West, The Occidental patterns could be utilized in secular build¬ 
ing, and since the palace w'as not a temple, it lent itself to such innovation. In 
striking contrast. King Tirumala^s temple pavilion clings to tradition and is of a 
totally different form. Indeed, the style of the religious architecture of Madura Is 
Dravidian throughout. 

The Vasanta, or Pud<J Mandapa (Plate 44.9), which is opposite the large 
Minaksl-Sund ares vara temple, is properly not a mandapa but a flat-rooted cor¬ 
ridor with three side aisles. Its columns are luxuriant examples of a triumphant 
carver's craft. 

Plate 44S show's views of the great temple itself, the chief ediffee of the city. 
It dates almost entirely from tlie seventeenth century and is the representative 
Indian monument of its period. The northern gopura Is a towering stack of 

Cf, p. 2&1. 
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pavilions linked together as friezes, a vast structure of eleven stories. Deci¬ 
sive for its form is the complete absence of corner reinforcements: the middle 
reinforcements gain thereby in effect, and the whole fai^ade seems ablaze because 
of the unstressed massiveness of the ornaments and tlie wealth of figures weaving 
before it. The details ha%-e not been pressed together to an architectonic whole by 
a vertical binding of light and shade, but have been allowed to romp to their 
hearts' content. Restlessly^ the almOsSt bewildering structure rises in a rippling 
rapture of forms, oiFering the eye no opportunity for repose. It spews itself aloft 
by way of the klrttimukhas in the middle reinforcement, running up and down 
itself, world above world, gate above gate. Whereas in the sikhara style of Orissa 
tlie layers of the overworlds were fused into a single, vegetaliv^e unit, har¬ 
moniously soaring out of itself witli a vertical thrust, here tliere is an emotionally 
dizzying uprush, manifold and sparkling, that simply robs one of all sense of form. 
Originally, the details were loudly and naturalistically painted. And yet, as they 
lift themselves, flaming, they constitute a unit— as a result of their very massive¬ 
ness and of a schematic diminution as the layers approximate the top. Here too, 
therefore, is unity: the unity of the infimte* It is a unity of multifariousness, 
achieved not through an abstraction and reduction of forms to ornament,but 
through a titanic massing of natural shapes. This gopura is of the same family as 
the Chinese pagoda and, like the pagoda, a convincing result of the purely ad¬ 
ditive principle. All such storied Oriental structures symbolize the manv-leveled 
link between eternity and time. 

Optically overtopping the temple-city from four sides and everywhere breaking 
upon the eye of anyone lingering wdthin it, such gopuras emphasize the Hatness of 
the whole temple compound, behind the walls of which, with its building.s and 
JOCM 07 towers, the outer world, as earth world, disappears (Plates 40 (MO 7 ), With the 
upward gliding of the eye, from sphere to sphere, there is given a vertically swung 
world-feeling, which pendulates between the celestial realms and the human. The 
sense of being on earth is everyw here swept away. It is no longer a cella for medi¬ 
tation, a sheltered cult symbol with a surrounding walk for circumambulation, 
tliat elevates the believer spiritually from his earthly condition: he is actually 
placed physically in another world, a realm as unsurveyable and multifariously 
infinite as the court-and-pond-nch temple compound itself; as manifold as the 
gopura; as unembraceable as all tliese things together. Such a holy city is an ade¬ 
quate symbol, both of the collective religiosity of the pilgrim streams that pour 
into it daily and of the boundless individual emotional rapture of such ecstatic 
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Dravidian yogi dancers as Suridaramurtisvamin and Manikka Vachakar." It is 
an experience of a form-filled, life-unified world-endlessness, flaming, as the 
world itself flames, over the void of Brahman, 


THE HRCtI ITECTVRE OF THE SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 


Comparing this teeming Southern stj’le with the temples of the North, two 
types of Indian architectural expression can be distinguished: { l) the symbolic, 
either without figures (as in the more ancient Northern buildings) or with com¬ 
paratively few; and ( 2 } the realistic (of the later South), in the former the impact 
of a celestial experience is rendered through an abstract form, but in the latter 
through an amplitude of images. The colossal Dravidian gojjura no longer sug¬ 
gests the overwork! through a suggestive shape that simultaneously activates and 
integrates the spirit, but depicts its various regions directly, in breadth: crude 
detail pretends to be the inexhaustible object itself. Instead of awakening a realiza¬ 
tion in the contemplative devotee through suggestion, art here leaves nothing to 
the observer and the spontaneity of his feelings. His receptivity is flooded with 
gross pictures. Such is the typical end of a great style. 

According to Jouveau-Dubreuil," the South Indian craftsmen worked upon 
and developed art forms derived from the treasury of the much earlier North 
Indian tradition represented in the Buddhistic monuments of Asoka and Kaniska. 
Furthermore, an unbroken evolution of the South Indian fonns can be maced from 
the seventh century A.lX to the present. The gradual transformations in this tra¬ 
dition-bound craft are temporally conditioned and self-consistent; there was never 
any tendency to archaize or liistoricize. And there was no influence from any of 
tlie historical styles of the West-even of Islam-except as in such rare monu¬ 
ments as tliose noted above at Vijayanagar and Madura. 

In general plan, the outer walls of the temple compounds of the Soutli are 
rectangular, having two gopuras, one in the cast and one in tlie soutli; the other 
sides, however, may alst) have gopuras. The main entrance is that of the east. I he 
principal entrance of the chief temple also faces east. The compound contains 
pavilions, holy tanks, courts, shrines, and temples. 

At the main entrance there is a "dispensing seat" which is a small 


^Editor^s note: Two hlgKly r^?vcred Sivaiie 
poeis of the eighth and nmih remuries, whose 
verses art regarded as revelations and appear in 
the great Tamil colk^ttoii known as the 
Sayings'* (Tiru respectively In Books VII 


and Vril. See R. W* Truzer, "Sacred hymns of the 
Saivas," in James Hastings, cd., Enejehpaedia of 
Eiligion and Elhias (New York, Vol. V, 

p. article "Uravidians (South India)." 
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Stone altar in the form of a lotus blossom on which the Brahmans place balls of 
rice, and behind this there is a flagstafT* {(Ilivtija-sidmbhd)^ a. tall wooden mast 
with three horizontal perches that indicate the chief sanctuary and carry bells that 
tinkle in the wind. Between the dhvajastambha and the sanctuary that it an¬ 
nounces, there is in ^iva temples a recumbent Nandi facing the temple entrance, 
and in Visnu temples a Garuda or a Hanuman. 

The vimana sheltering the main cella (garbhagrha, mulasthana) is com¬ 
paratively small, and the cella itself quadrangular, with an east entrance through 
which little daylight enters; hence there is constant lamplight within. J^iva temples 
have as their cult-object a lihgam on a base which, with its shallow channels, re¬ 
ceives the oil poured over the upright and carries it away. Visnu temples harbor 
an anthropomorphic image of the god. 

Behind the chief sanctuary of the South Indian temple compound two more 
temples stand: at the right (the north), in J5iva sanctuaries, one to Siva's son 
Skanda Karttikeya, the god of war, and at the left (the south), one to his other 
son, Ganesa, the remover of obstacles. Opposite the southern portal is the temple 
of Parvati and, beside that, one to J5iva Natesvara, “ Phe Lord of Dancers." In 
Vi.snu temples, Laksmi appears instead of Parvati. 'Phus the sanctuaries display 
the god in the circle of his family, the natural life unit, the god being worshipt^d 
together wdth his wife and child. But there has to be one more temple for Siva 
than for Visnu, since, besides his chief symbol of the lihgam, his human form as 
Xatesvara must also be represented; Visnu, in contrast, being in human form in 
the garbhagrha. 1 he walls and steps of these buildings are commonly decorated 
with white and red vertical stripes, the walls being embellished in j5iva temples 
with Xandis above and at the corners, in Visnu temples with Garudas, and in 
Kali temples with the vehicle of the Goddess, the lion. 

In a South Indian compound of this kind the gopura, which is much more con¬ 
spicuous than any of the temples, is usually twice as high as broad. Its gates are 
of wood with metal ornamentation; their hinges, fixed in two great monolithic 
doorposts, are decorated with bas-reliefs. 'I'he number of stories in such a tower¬ 
ing structure is always uneven. Each is decorated with little pavilions {pancarams), 
quadrangular at the corners, the midmost of which is larger than the others and 
pierced with a single open window. Before the pavilions are images of baked clay, 
representing the deity of the cult site in various manifestations. At each side of the 
middle window is a door-guardian [dvarapala), pointing with a finger, his op¬ 
posite foot being set on a club; and at the comers of each story, al>ove the quad¬ 
rangular pancarams, other dvarapalas appear, having one hand on the hip and the 
other lifted in prayer. 
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With the exception of certain of the sculptured details, which vary from stage to 
stage, the decorations of all the stories are the same. As they grow smaller, going 
up, no details are omitted, but all are reduced. At either side of the copings are 
large simhamukhas (“lion faces**), the copings themselves being ornamented 
with cones, either as many as there are stories or two more. From top to bottom 
the gopuras are kept freshly painted, their predominant tone being the rtxldish 
one of the bricks and clay figures. The understructure is always granite. 

In general, Indian architecture invites analysis of its ornamentation and of the 
.sculptural handling of its structural elements, but presents no such tectonic prob¬ 
lems as medieval cathedral architecture. There is no vaulting, either in the stone 
temple or in the stupa. Both are layered. And the great halls are roofed with 
gigantic granite slabs that rest on monolithic columns. The arch has been av^oided 
intentionally —for the arch never sleeps. The predominant structural factor 
throughout is the reposeful horizontal of the layer of stone. 


10. The Hindu Cave-Temple 


“T H E Brahmans,** writes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “did not begin to make excavated 
shrines, whether underground or monolithic, much before the sixth century nor 
continue to do so much after the eighth, and of over twelve hundred *cave* temples 
in India not many more than a hundred are Brahmanical, while nine hundred are 
Buddhist and the remainder Jaina. All cave-temples are more or less direct imi¬ 
tations of structural buildings. But while in the course of seven or eight centuries 
something like a Buddhist *cave style* had been evolved, at least so far as the 
pillars are concerned, the Brahmanical caves, temples, and monoliths are imita¬ 
tions of structural shrines of the fully evolved types existing in the sixth century. 
The inference seems to be that the evolution of structural temple architecture be¬ 
fore the late Gupta period took place mainly in connection with the necessities of 
Brahmanical cults. The square-roofed cella with flat roof, with or without a p>orch, 
and with or without a surrounding chamber may have been a specifically Hindu 
type, the apsidal caitya may have been a specifically Buddhist type; but it would be 
very rash to assert that this must have been the case, or that the Hindus borrowed 
exclusively from the Buddhists, in view of the fact that in all periods for which ade- 
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quate evidence is available we find that architectural style is a function of time and 
space, not of sectarian differentiation/' 

At Bad amt are four caves dating from the early Calukya period, of w'hich one^ 
n jsG No, n I (Plate 126 ), is exactly dated at 578 a.d. This is probably the earliest of tlie 
four. Its veranda pillars are embellished with triple brackets "ornamented with 
magnificent human figures in the full bloom of Gupta abundance.” Cave No, 11 , 
also of the sixth century, shelters a magnificent rendition of Visnu as the Cosmic 
H, J3S Boar (Plate ISS). 

According to the legend/^ w'hen man and woman were created they inquired of 
Brahma where they could live* for the eartli was submerged at that time in the 
Cosmic Ocean. The Creator, considering their problem, fell into a profound 
meditation, and while he was so absorbed a boar as small as a thumb slipped from 
his nostril. The deity scarcely noticed him. But the animal expanded in the free 
air to the size of an elephant, and with lifted tail and erected bristles, shaking his 
bristly mane and showing the white hairs, with flaming eyes flew' diagonally 
across the heavens, his feet scuffing aside the clouds. Scenting with his snout to 
learn the whereabouts of the earth, he plunged into the depths. And there the 
Lord of Demons, Duitya Hiranyaksa, "Gold Eye,” came against him with an up¬ 
raised club. The boar killed his antagonist like an elephant slaying a lion and, 
taking up the goddess Earth, returned to the surface of the Cosmic Sea, to be 
greeted tlierc by the gods and saints, who were intoning songs of praise,®* 

In the relief, there is great animal vitality in the lively movement of the boar's 
body, a sw ing and ease tliat communicate a sense of the playfulness of the god in 
the performance of his cosmic deed. And the goddess is perfectly relaxed, in 
charming and complete resignation to the strong lifting and releasing gesture of 
tlie incarnate Lord of the World. A praying naga and naguil worslilp, meanwhile, 
in believing surrender. The scene iias been freely com[>osed, wuth a playful yet 
grandiose filling in of the space and a sturdiness of the figure that transcends all 
suggestion of mere bulk. It is indeed a work "in the full bloom of Gupta abun^ 
dance.” The age In w'hich it was fashioned was one of tliose rare moments in the 
iiistory of art in which versatility and restraint w'ere perfectly balanced. 

As we have already noted,*® in 753 a,o. tlie Rascrakuta dynasty succeeded the 
Cajukya in the western Deccan: their capital w as Malkhed. Shortly following their 
victory, their new king, Krsna 11 (c. 757-7S3), caused the rock-cut sanctuary 
«. SO+ of Kaiiasanatha (Plate to be carved on the model of a structural temple, 

t'l. J 05 h sas “ Coomarasvt arnyj op. ciL, p 97, «Other renditions of this legend will be found 

” ib., p. 9G, Cf. jupni^ pp. S5-ae, fora disctj*ssipn in Plates 109 and SS2. 
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The work was begun between tlie years 757 and 783* Into the mountainside two 
parallel gorges were driven, which were joined at their inner ends in such a way 
that a monolithic block two hundred and sevent 3 "-six feet long and one hundred 
and fift^^^four feet wide was isolated, from which the whole temple then was 
carved. The compound, in its present state, comprises an entrance gate, a Nandi 
temple near the entrance, a courtyard for the circumambulation of the principal 
temple, two freestanding columns or posts (dhvdja~sta?nbhd) in the Nortliem 
St vie, a hall (mamjapa) with a hat roof on sixteen columns, which is likewise in 
the Northern style, and a main sanctuary, a lihgam shrine, with a Dravidian type 
of sikhara crown* In one corner of the courtyard is a cliapel dedicated to the five 
river-goddesses, and along the way of circLunambulation are five more shrines. 
Such a mixture of elements, Northern and Southern, was already typical of the 
early Calukya tradition, tt ^vas inherited from them by the Rastrakutas and 
imaginatively developed. 

Tlie sculpture in this temple is characterized by a dignified grace and gentle 
solemnity. Some of the outstanding works have already been considered: the ^iva 
and Fai-vati lingam in the outer gallery (Plate 208),^®® the Abduction of Sita 
(Plate 2/2),and the elephant-caryatids (Plate 209) The burden of the edifice 
is borne easily by the eight pairs of pachyderms, who represent the supporters of 
tile heavens at the four quarters and the points between; for the whole temple Is a 
phantasmagoric vision without weight, composed not of gross matter but of the 
airy stuff of dream. In its outer gallery, the Siva and Parvati lihgam (Plate 208) 
exhibits with benevolent grandeur the god and goddess in their sacred union of 
the male and female forces. The devotee, privileged to observe their concord, 
participates in the divine idyl of their happy marriage and, entering then their 
temple, beholds a celestial realm wherein their harmony emanates from every 
detail. 

This overpowering monument marks the victory of Brahmanism over Bud* 
dhism at Elura, 

The Buddhist caves of the area are somewhat earlier, dating from the fifth to 
eighth centuries A,D, They are at the southern end of a long series of rock^ut 
chapels, which include Hindu and Jaina as well as Buddhist sanctuaries (Plate 
J88), The first of them (the facade is visible in Plate J88) has a hall almost ex- 
acil}^ forty-uvo feet square; the second (its facade also visible in Plate 188) has an 
entrance foyer and heliind tlvis a main hall nearly forty-eight feet square sur¬ 
rounded by a spacious gallery of columns. Lateral galleries open along each side 

Stipra^ p. es. Supra, p* £ 15 , 
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of the interior of this second cave and contain niches with seated Buddhas attended 
by chowry bearers (Plate Wlh), the attendants at the right hand of the main 
figures usually holding also a lotus bud (Plate 190). Apparently these side gal¬ 
leries were an afterthought; for that on the south has been cut, in some places 
into the roof of Cave I, and in the northern one a number of the figures are un¬ 
finished. 

The door-guardians {dvarapalas) of the main shrine are majestic forms, 
thirteen to fourteen feet high. The one on the left or north side is simply dressed, 
with the headdress of plaited hair worn by ascetics and an image of Amitabha 
Buddha as the crest (Plate 187). His right hand, lifted in the “fear not" {abhaya) 
gesture, holds a rosary, and his left a lotus. He is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
in the manifestation known as Padmapani, Lotus-in-Hand.*®® And his companion 
guardian, the figure to the north of the door, is the Future Buddha .Maitreya, who 
will be the next Buddha to appear on earth.Both guardians are attended by two 
pairs of flying gandharvas and apsarases above, as well as by garland bearers with 
great curly wigs, and male and female subordinates. And within the main shrine, 
the dark inner sanctum that they are guarding, is a colossal Buddha, seated on the 
lion throne, in the attitude of the seated Buddhas in the niches. On each side of 
his nimbus arc gandharvas. And at each end of his throne stand his attendant 
chowry bearers: precisely the counterparts of the two great Bodhisattvas at the 
door. 

Perhaps the tw'o most magnificent of the great Buddhist carved cathedrals at 
Elura are the Visvakarman and the Tin Thai caves. The former (Cave X) has a 
mighty entrance court with galleries and an elegant balcony with windows 
(Plates 194' and 195). Its inner hall (Plate 196) is forty-three feet wide and al¬ 
most eighty-six deep, with tw'enty-eight octagonal columns without capitals, 
supporting an architrave on which there rests (or rather, appears to rest) the 
vaulting of the nave. The remote apsidal end is nearly filled w ith a huge stupa, 
fifteen and one-half feet in diameter and nearly twenty-seven feet high, with a 
large frontispiece nearly seventeen feet high, on w'hich there is seated a colossal 
figure of the Buddha in the teaching posture. His attendants, again, are the 
Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Maitreya, w hile in the arch alK)ve his head is a flight 
of gandharvas and apsarases, w ith a figure of the Bo Tree at the summit. 

The lln Thai (“Three-Storied") cave (Cave XII) has been car\'ed in three 

Cf. supra, pp. 181-185. small stQpa as the crest, he is bedecked with brace- 

supra, p. 190. An c.xcellent example of lets, armlets, and a thick, jeweled brahmanical 
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stages (l^late 198)* The first is entered by a short flight of steps ascending from pi. 
the court. In front are eight square columns with bases and plain brackets, the 
upper portions of the central pair being covered with a delicate floral design; and 
l>ehind these are two more ranges of eight pillars each, after which there is a re¬ 
cessed area with six more columns, making thirty in all. From the south end of the 
front aisle the stair ascends* At its first landing is a room within w'bich are figures 
of the Buddha and l^adma]>ani with their attendants, and the stair goes on from 
this landing to the second floor—a large hall divided into three aisles by two rows 
of eight pillars each and with an open veranda. One has to walk the length of this 
great area to reach the stairway at the north and mount to the top floor, which re¬ 
veals one of the most impressive chambers In Eiura. It is divided into five cross 
aisles by rows of pillars, which, with the two in front of the main shrine, are 
forty^two in all: perfectly plain square columns, moderately lofty. And in the 
recesses at the ends of the aisles are figures of the Buddha on stately thrones, with 
attendant gandharvas, apsarases, and Bodhisattvas. The image visible in Plate 
199 is in the posture of calling the earth to witness; that in Plate ^01 is turn- Pt. 199 , 
ing the Wheel of the Law in the Deer Park of Benares. Wliile the seven saviors 
ranged along the wall, on lotus thrones and beneath umbrellas of dominion, like¬ 
wise teaching, are the Manusa Buddhas, the Buddhas-in-human-form, who —as 
we have seen —were represented by symbolic stupas and Bo Trees on the archi¬ 
traves of the gates at Sand seven hundred years before. They are: Vipasyjn, the 
enlightener of the cosmic eon twice removed from our own; ^ikhin and Visvabhu, 
the teachers of the eon immediately previous to our own; and Krakucchanda, 
Kanakamuni, Kasyapa and Sakyamuni himself, the renew^ers of the law for our 
present world period, who are to be followed (r, 4500 a.D.) by the lord Maitre 3 'a. 
Hegarding them in their enduring silence, in the topmost story of the great carved- 
out cave, the beholder —even the barbarian who may not know who they are — 
cannot but be touched by a sense of eternity. Their forms appear again along the 
wall in the northern half of the hall; and at the northern end of the aisles are more 
Buddhas in niches. The floors below, likewise, reveal everywhere Images of the 
world-saving Buddhas and Bodhisattvas “silent apparitions in the almost perma¬ 
nent stone —eternal —discovered there by the art of the chisel, as they are to be 
found within the heart of the devotee by the art of the Buddhist Eightfold Path: 

Right Belief, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Riglit Action, Right Means of 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Perfect Awareness, and Perfect Meditation* 


window directly on the figure of the Buddha. This would have seen it. Plato f.97, on the other hand, 
photograph was taken without ariificiaL light and was made with the aid of a photograpinL‘r''s Bash, 
shows the shrine precisely as the visiting pilgrim Supra^ p. JS2. 
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Such visions as those of the caves of Elura, poured into the rock in defiance 
of nature, are the architectural equivalents of that superhuman, spiritual indifFer- 
ence to the claims of the gross body which, in the Buddhist ascetic discipline, 
leads liuman consciousness to the brink of the realization of nirvana. In the con¬ 
templation of these rock-cut sanctuaries the mind is Bonded with a supernatural 
exj>erience of celestial spheres that are those of the mind itself on the brink of 
release* 

From the narrow mountain trail that runs northward along the Buddhist caves 
there branches a path leading to a series of steps cut into the stone, which mount 
to the Brahmanical Das Avatara ("Ten Avatars") temple (Cave XV)* A small 
rock way goes into the court, winch is a mighty area hewn out of the mountain¬ 
side in such a way as to leave a curtain wall across tlie front of It and a small ^iva 
temple in the middle, witli a number of lesser shrines and a water cistern in the 
surrounding walls. And now there open upon us from every side, no longer the 
visions of Buddha realms, but those of the Hindu saviors: the Goddess, Visnu and 
^iva, 

PL SOS Plate 202 is a view of the second floor of the two-storied Das Avatara cave. 
We discover Nandi, the vehicle of ^iva, reposing comfortably in a great-columned 
hall and know, therefore, that the deity himself cannot be far away* The figures in 
pt. SD3 this temple, hovvever, are Vaisnava as well as Sivaite* Plate 203, for example, is a 
revelation of Visnu in his avatar of the Man-Lion {narasimha): the terrible form 
in which he appeared to the tyrant-demon Hiranyakasipu or "Golden Garment*" 
The pious son of this atheistical king one day was praising Visnu* in the presence 
of his father, as the transcendent yet immanent creator and sustuiner of the world, 
present within all things. Whereupon the king challenged the god to emerge, if 
this were true, from one of the pillars of his palace, and immediately the deity ap¬ 
peared in a form that was half man, half lion, seized the blasphemer, and tore him 
asunder* "It would be difficult," wrote Dr* Coomaraswarny in his interpretation 
of this relief, "to imagine a more splendid rendering of the well-known theme of 
the impious king who met his death at the hands of the avenging deity in man-lion 
fonn* The hand upon the shoulder, the shrinking figure with the mocking smile 
tliat has had no time to fade —what could be more terrible ?" 'Die reliei' is one 
of the masterworks of Brahmanical art. 

Most of the caves at Elura devoted to the Hindu gods are later than the 
Buddhist. All date from the late sixth to eighth centuries and are of the early 
Calukya period {550-750 A.D*). In the main they are imitations of a stnicturul 
temple form that was fully developed by the sixth century and simply transferred 
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here into living rock. It consisted of a flat-roofed garbhagrha surrounded by a 
covered column hall that served for circumambulation. “The square flat-roofed 
cella," writes Coomaraswamy, “may perhaps be derived from the ‘prehistoric* 
dolmens which are so abundant in many parts of India; in these in any case we find 
the most primitive form of the slab construction sometimes a single slab cover¬ 
ing the roof—which is so characteristic of Hindu architecture. To judge from its 
wide distribution in the Gupta period this may at one time hav^e been the nearly 
universal form of the Hindu temple. The next stage surrounded the cella {garbha¬ 
grha) with a pillared hall, pennitting circumambulation under cover; and it is 
this stage which we find generally reproduced in caves such as the Dhumar Lena 
at Elura [[Plate 236^ and the great 5iva shrine at Elephanta [[Plates 24>8-26^. 
The next step (but all these stages overlap) is to place the shrine at the back wall 
of the temple, with the result that in a structural temple circumambulation can 
only take place in an external veranda or on a terrace platform, and in a cave be¬ 
comes impossible. In the meanwhile a tendency was developing to emphasize 
the importance of the cella by a duplication of the roof above it and this led to the 
development of the two sikharas, Aryavarta and Dravidian." 

Plate 227 is a view of the outside, and Plates 230-234 the interior, of the sev¬ 
enth-century Ramesvara cave at Elura (Cave XXl).‘®®The main hall is sixty-nine 
feet wide and two hundred and fifty-one deep. In the forecourt Nandi reposes on 
a massive understructure carved from the virgin rock. The veranda is adorned 
with powerful pillars, having pot and foliage capitals magnificently decorated 
with bracket figures of dryads and goddesses accompanied by dwarfs (Plate 228). 
At either end of this veranda stands a great river-goddess and within the cave 
(among other images) is the relief of Durga conquering the Buffalo discussed 
above (pages 92-93, Plate 234). 

In Plates 231-232, from the same cave, we behold the solemn, terrible, yet 
marvelously reposeful dance of ^iva Natesvara, the divine creator and destroyer 
of the universe —whose o|)erations in time, like those of the Goddess, are but 
the phenomenal reflex of a supernal state of timeless peace. The god, in his 
measured movement, reveals a condition approaching repose. There is no dra¬ 
matic exhibition of the deity's divine frenzy, only a slow musicality of gesture: an 
overwhelming state of permanently supreme serenity, which is beyond the 
fluctuations of time and would easily baffle any attempt to undo it. The multiple 
arms do not insist upon themselves, but are subordinated to the rhythm of the 
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composition. Devas have descended from the heaven of the Tliirty^three and 
hover in the upper right-hand corner, mounted on their vehicles. CJanesa can 
be seen at his father's right. And below, watching with no less rapture tlian 
ourseK^es, are l^arvatT and her attendants, and the four musicians. The atmosphere 
that emanates from the relief is one of utter safety. For this god is God. 

In l^lates 235-239 we enter the majestic i>humar Lena {Cave XXIX), This 
temple is often compared with the Rastrakuta sanctuary of Elephanta, to whicli it 
bears a striking resemblance; but it is larger and in some respects even more 
impressive; it is also considerably earlier in period. 'I'he great hall, including the 
shrine, is almost exactly fifu^ yards square, and the whole excavation extends 
about eighty yards from north to south. Two large lions with small elephants 
beneath their lifted paws guard the steps that lead into the hall from three sides, 
and before the west approach is a large circle for the Nandi. The hall is in the 
form of a cross, and its ceiling, seventeen feet eight inches high, is supported by 
twenty-six very massive pillars. In the southeast corner is a beautiful Marriage of 
PL237 ^iva and Parvati, with a place in the floor before it for the votive fire (Plate 237). 
PL 2 SS ^iva again is to be seen, in another relief, dancing before his spouse (I^late 238). 
The chief shrine is in a back wing or recess and, as at Elephanta, is a quadrangular 
chamber with four doors, each guarded by a pair of gigantic dvarapalas; each 
guardian, in this case, holding a flower in his right hand and attended by a female 
PL 23^ figure also holding a flower (Plate 236 ). Within is the symbol of the fundamental, 
immovable, unchanging essence of the god who in his numerous 'likenesses” 
—both benevolent {dakmia) and terrific has become varU 

ously manifest on the great stage of time. Within, that is to say, is the simple form 
of the god as the divine life-force of tlie universe; the solemn Imgam-yoni. 

Tile beholder of these great Hindu works of architectural rock-sculpture at 
Elura cannot but feel a real presence within them of divinity. .And though aloof, 
enwrapped in tlieir own atmosphere, the gods are felt to be near “as blessed ap¬ 
paritions hovering before the successfully concentrated inner gaze of the devotee. 
I'heir pliant a smagorical character is not emphasized, as it is in the Pallava 
monuments of Mamallapuramj'° Nevertheless, the immaterial spirituality that 
was attained in tlie Gupta images of the Buddha has here become a dominant 
factor in the Brahmanical conception of a divine being. It has tempered and even 
eliminated the energetic realism of the earlier Northern styles. 

In strong contrast to this dematerialization, and particularly surprising in view 
of the direction in which the Hindu craft was pointing, are the Jahm caves at 
Elura, which terminate tlie file of rock works to the north and are the latest in 
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date of the series, belonging to the ninth, tenth, and perhaps eleventh centuries. 
We have already discussed the ponderous Indra and IndranT of Cave XXXIII, 
the Indra Sabha."* This temple (Plate 24<)) consists of two double-storied 
caves and a single one, with wings and subordinate chapels. In the court is a large 
image of Indra's elephant and a half-fallen stone pillar {dlivaja-stambha) that is 
twenty-seven feet four inches tall. The chapel walls are decorated with the 
sculptured forms of Jaina 'rirthahkaras (Plates 245 and 247): Parsvanatha over¬ 
shadowed by a seven-hooded snake; Gommata entwined with a creeper; Mahavira 
(not shown in our picture) in the so-called “lion posture" (simhdsana). The 
heavy figures of the king and queen of the gods are at the ends of the veranda of 
the great hall, which once was bright with painting. And the walls within, divided 
into compartments, are filled with 'Firthahkaras, the main shrine being occupied by 
Mahavira. The court around the main temple is for circumambulation. The upper 
story, like the lower, has a great columned hall, some fifty-five feet wide and 
seventy-eight long, with an entrance hall that opens at either side into lesser 
foyers. 

So here again we find a mixture of Northern and Southern elements, with the 
latter more predominant, however, than in the vast temple of Kailasanatha. Typi¬ 
cally Jaina is the careful, minute decoration of the rock facade, which is pedantic 
and rather lifeless. It suggests a covering of fine lacework and already heralds the 
filigree of the lavish temples of Mount Abu. The plastic aims and values of the 
jaina sculptors in their fashioning of columns and walls always carry a suggestion 
of meticulous ivory carving. Their images, on the other hand, have a massive, 
realistic monumentality that is quite their own. 

Elura (Verul) is a village in the district of Aurangabad, in the state of Hydera¬ 
bad. Elephanta is an island in the harbor of Bombay. 

The subterranean temple in the latter site is of the same period as the Kailasana¬ 
tha of Elura (second half of the eighth century a.d.) and likewise a ^ivaite work in 
the Rastrakuta style (Plates 248-2G5). Two lihgam shrines, each completely 
detached from the walls to allow for circumambulation, are sheltered under¬ 
ground in a pillared hall (Plate 250). Each has four entrances guarded by 
dvarapalas. Their basic plan is thus that of the quadratic temple, which underlies 
all mandalas and yantras: compare the four gates of the early Buddhist stupas, 
the ground plan of Ahkor Wat, in Cambodia, and the temple banners of Tibet. 
The interior of the cave in which these sanctuaries repose is a room some one 
hundred and thirty feet square, with an entrance about fifty-four feet wide, opening 
to the north toward Siva’s Himalayas (Plate 24.9). Two pillars are at this en- 
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trance; also a double staircase with lions that have been destroyed. And within 
are pillars in the Northern style with ribbed cushion capitals. Parts of the re^ 
lief decor bear relationships to the Kajlasanatha temple of Elura^ Hoth tite sculp¬ 
ture and the columns are covered with a layer of stucco [chii/iam), eggshell 
thin, which now shines like marble as a result of the influence of time. I'he back 
and side walls of the cave are magnificently decorated with reliefs, two of whicli 
have already been noted and discussed. 

PL 2 SS Plate 2^3 is the colossal Siva Mahesvara, "'Siva in his manifestation as the 
Great Lord/' a threefold image twenty-three feet high by nineteen and a half 
across. The head at the beholder*s left is male, that at the right female (Plate 
PL2S5 2S5)j while in the center is the visage of the \vorld-supporting, transcendent, 
Pi. 3^ undifferentiated essence of the creative void (Plate 254). 'The devotee is to 
think of tlie divine generative principle as manifest, left and right, in the comple* 
mentary poles of the male and the female, the world-mothering principle residing 
in the latter; and in the former, in the aspect of anger, the force of destruction. Be¬ 
hind this image there is a niche, deep enough to harbor two men: it could not have 
been seen by the devotee. Moreover, the daylight from the entrance does not 
suffice here to light the cave; the place must have been illuminated by a multitude 
of little oil lamps. And the artists who fashioned the great threefold head must 
have worked by such a light. 

At either side of the Siva Mahesvara appears a reaffinnation of the male- 
pi. SS6, ssr female polarity in two magnificent reliefs (Plates 25& and 257). On the one hand 
m(Plate 25S) is tlie androgynous Siva Ardhanar! and, on the other (Plate 25.9), 
ParvatT at the moment of her marriage to Siva. 


ii. Borohudur and the A.rchhectura of Java 


YavadvIpa, "the continent-island {dvlpa) abounding in barley [yava)^^* is 
blessed with gold mines as well as with grain, and so in the Rdmayana is said to 
be stwarnakdra-mandita, "adorned by goldsmiths." Its population is basically 
Malayo-Polynesian, but as early as the first or second centuries a.d, Indian settle¬ 
ments were established in the western part. Ptolemy (c. 130 a d.) refers to Java as 
Jabadieu ("island of barley"), using its Hindu-Sanskrit designation, which may 
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imply that in his time Java had already been overrun by Indian culture. Hindu 
colonization during the following centuries transferred to the island the names of 
many famous Indian sites: for instance, Madura (Madura), Dvaravati (Doro- 
vati), Sumeru (Scmeru), Sarayu (Serayu), and Vasuki (Besuki). By the close 
of the sixth century the Indianization of the “Island of Barley" was secure. 

Our chief sources for the history of the Javanese are elaborate native poems 
about the royal dynasties, but there exist also archaeological remains. For in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. the rulers of a Hindu kingdom in the western part of 
the island caused a number of inscriptions to be engraved on river stones, which 
to this day testify to their deeds. The earliest was found near Batavia and can be 
dated c, 450 A.D.; it announces a king with a Sanskrit name, Purnavarman (“Com¬ 
pletely Mail-clad"). The earliest self-dated inscription is in the center of the 
island. Composed in Sanskrit characters of a Pallava type, it relates of a king 
Sanjaya, who caused a liiigam to be established, 732 A.D. Another inscription 
records the building of a ^iva temple by a Brahman clan known as the Agastya 
family [agastyagotra), the mtxlel for their edifice having been derived from a ^iva 
sanctuary in the South of India. Agastya was the most popular saint of that Indian 
region and he became in Java the leading genius of the Hinduized civilization: 
worshiped as a divine being with the titles Bhatara Guru (Sanskrit bhattaraka, 
“venerable") and 5iva Guru, he was even given precedence over Brahma, Visnu, 
and ^iva. Javanese princes of Hindu descent, furthermore, endowed Buddhist 
temples in India proper. We have inscriptions recording their donations from 
Nalanda in the ninth century and Nagapatam in the tenth or eleventh. 

Immigration from South India to Java continued over an extended period, the 
earliest arrivals having been merchants who settled in the western end of the 
island. But by the close of the seventh century a Hindu-Javanese civilization had 
l)een established in the center, and here the art forms introduced by the later im¬ 
migrants appear in full development. They were of a much more sophisticated 
tcvlinique than anything that native Java was producing; nevertheless, the spiritual 
strength of the aboriginal population was great enough to contribute new im¬ 
pulses almost immediately. And this created a remarkable style, typical of Java, 
the first notable monuments of which are a series of small stone temples on the 
Dieng plateau, southwest of Semarang (Plates 474 and 475). 

Standing on a narrow ridge some 6,500 feet above sea level, these temples are a 
goal of pilgrimage. Their simple, clear contours, vigorous lines, sober ornamenta¬ 
tion, and remarkable taste afford a good idea of what the early Javanese, follow¬ 
ing Hindu models, could achieve. Some of the forms resemble the temple depicted 
on the (Pallava) Descent of the Ganges at Mamallapuram. Ornaments are used 
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Sparingly and simply- One feels in them, very strongly, the kinship with the sober 
Pal lava style. 

Shortly before the m iddle of the eighth century a colonial Hindu-Buddhist king¬ 
dom in Sumatra {suvarnadvipa, "the island of gold"), with its capital at ^rivijaya, 
near Palembang, began to extend its sway over the neighboring countries, ap¬ 
parently as a consequence of wealth gained through a favorable position on the 
commercial highway of the Malacca Straits* where the sea lanes between India 
and China passed. Its princes, the ^ailendras of^nvijaya, gained footholds both 
on the Malay Peninsula and in Java, and about 750 the local Javanese king appears 
to have removed to the eastern extremity of his domain, leaving the western and 
middle portions to his mighty rivals* These were the most energetic propagators 
of Indian civilization in the archipelago* They soon were exerting considerable 
influence over the greater part of the Malay l^eninsula as w'ell as over Ja%*^a and the 
islands eastward. I'heirs, therefore* was the period in which Buddhism became 
predominant in Java* and which saw the rise of the "classical" Javanese art that 
culminated in the tremendous stupa of Borobudur, 

The first Javanese record of the Sallendra princes is an inscription of 778 A.lX, 
registering the construction of a Buddhist shrine in the central part of the Island. 
Their most magnilicent monument immediately followed, likewise in the middle 
PL 47^-^ of the island; namely* Candi Borobudur (Plates 476'-4,94)* This is a Buddhist 
work of the eighth and ninth centuries A,D.j and in contrast to the much smaller 
Hindu temples of the Dieng area is rich, of bold conception, witli grand and 
gorgeous decorations, and of an extraordinarily refined technique. The Sailendra 
style is completely free of Polynesian elements. It is intrinsically Indian, even 
though, in the new, very gifted environment, it w'as guided by a new inspiration. 
The impulses of the Gupta style, and of such subsequent mainland developments 
as are represented in the Pallava and Pala* have become infused in it witli a new 
life. SpcciBcally, its basic conceptions and formulae, as well as the refined* well- 
controlled c.xecution, point to the Pallava area more directly than to the North. 

During those centuries the Mahayana attained in India its supreme develop’^ 
ment and in Java wiped out the Hinayana. Buddhism and Sivaism were the two 
official religions of the i5ailendra period; the latter, apparently, being the creed 
of the masses, the former pre%'ailing in the court. But since the court harbored the 
group in the best position to sponsor and erect important buildings, many more 
Buddhist than ^ivaite monuments remain to us, in disproportion to the probable 
numbers of the adherents of the two creeds. In the middle of the ninth century, 
however, when the ^ailendra dynasty suddenly collapsed, this circumstance 
abruptly changed* 
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Wliat the vast Buddhist stupa of Borobudur (Plate ^7S) was called in those 
ancient times we do not know; perhaps Dharmapuram, "The Castle of the Right 
Law/' All the etymologies that have been proposed to explain the popular native 
designation, BorfAmdurt have been, for one reason or another, unsatisfactor}^ It 
is possible that the word means simply "many Buddhas." 

The sanctuary is situated on an eminence in the Kedu plain, commanding an 
extensive view of green rice fields and more distant towering conical volcanoes, 
"Architectu rally wrote Or. Coomaraswamy, "it is unlike any other monument 
of the period* A rounded hill has been terraced and clothed with stone; the result 
is a truncated terraced pyramid supporting a relatively small central stupa sur¬ 
rounded by seventy-two much smaller perforated stupas arranged in three con¬ 
centric cii'cles; tlie surlace of each has been turned into a network of stone, partly 
disclosing, within the dome, the form of a buddha. A stairway in the middle of 
each side of the pyramid leads directly to the upper platforms with the stupas. 
The ground plan of the six lower terraces is square, with re-entrant comers, that 
of the three upper terraces is circular, , , , Each of the lower terraces is a 
perambulation gallery whose walls are long series of reliefs.” 

"The higher we ascend, the wider rises our spiritual horizon/' states the Dutch 
archaeologist, N. J* Krom, in his work describing the reliefs on the sculptured 
panels of the terraces. "At the foot of the monument we contemplate Qn the 
sculptured reliefs] the misery caused by the wheel of life, and the unavoidable 
inevitable Law of Karma is brought before our eyes in impressive scenes. Follow¬ 
ing on tins, we arc show n how the Buddha preached the Law of Salvation, how in 
this last earthly existence he attained Buddhaship, for which task he qualified 
himself' bv many deeds of self-sacrifice through innumerable former existences. 
Next comes the story of the seeker after the liighest Wisdom, the symbolic 
wanderings of Sudliana.” 

Sudhana, tJiis young hero to whose quest for Biiddhahood the reliefs of the 
upper terraces are dedicated, is represented as the model Bodhisattva whom the 
pilgrim, perambulating and ascending Borobudur, should imitate. For in his quest 
for enlightenment, Sudhana could not address himself directly to the living, physi¬ 
cal Buddha, since ^akyamuni in Sudhana"s time™just as in our own—had already 
passed into nirvana. There were, however, in the transcendental celestial sphere, 
^ak yamuni's spiritual counterparts: the Bodhisattva Maitreya, %vho is to be his 
next successor; Manjusn, that ped’ect blend of Bodhisattvaship and Buddha- 
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liood, wielding the sword of the discriiniriating knowledge that severs the kn<Jts 
of bondage, who carries the revealed book of the Ih anscendental Wisdom of the 
Other Sliore; and Samantabhadra, who w ill be the final Biiddlia and at present 
is “spreading enlightening wisdom around him in all directions from 

his supernatural grace and compassion {h/ntdru)/" The path of wnsdom {hodhi- 
carya) by which Sudhana attained the qualities prerequisite for the achievements 
of his ultimate existence is the paradigm of the way to eternal wisdom most ap¬ 
propriate to our age, and so should be the pattern for the Mahayanist pilgrim 
w ho has entered the bodhisattva-^ ana and is practicing bodhicarya. For there is 
today no living Buddha to whom the candidate for illumination can turn, whom he 
can worship, by whom he can be taught, and from whom he can receive the proph¬ 
ecy that in times to come he will be His like. Having come to Borobudur, the pil¬ 
grim, ascending its graduated stages, can gain initiation to the highest goal by 
imitating Sudhana in his relentless quest for the ultimate truth. Like him, the 
pilgrim must seek contact with the supernatural spiritual Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisattvas who reside in spheres of eternal meditation, l^eyond the transformations 
of time. Therefore, having mentally identified bis path w ith that of Sudhana while 
viewing the panels of this stage, the devotee must now mount higher, circum¬ 
ambulate the topmost square gallery and finally, reaching the circular upper ter¬ 
races, symbolically enter the sphere of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of timeless 
meditation, the diamond (vajrn) realm of the Adi Buddha Vajrasattva, "He whose 
essence is the adamantean bolt." 

The peculiar beauty of Borobudur is derived from the spirit that permeates and 
ennobles indefinably everything about it. It is the spirit of devotion, the Buddhist 
b/mkiL Such loving care was lavished on every detail that all sorts of unimportant 
trifles have been animated by touches of a refined realism and affectionate humor. 
Furthermore, there is an extraordinary naturalness about the compositions of the 
reliefs. This freshness and this originality were achieved not througli revolu- 
tionarv' changes, producing coinages of new forms, but through a novel application 
of the classical Buddhist vocabulary that was already of old standing on the 
Indian mainland. The motifs and patterns of Borobudur are di.stant yet dear echoes 
of those of the early Cola period and of the stupas of contemporary Ceylon. 

The incredible number of the reliefs and the painstaking manner in wbidi all 
were executed %vould seem to indicate that a great multitude of skilled sculptors 
was employed. Conspicuous differences of style can be noted, even in the single 
sequence of the Buddlia*s life. Apparently the head ardiitects portioned out the 
texts to be illustrated, and the artists who w^ere to execute the panels, though re- 
Cf. suf^ra, pp. l^s-aoo. it» Cf pp, 
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ceiving instructions concerning the chief points in the scenes that they were to 
render, were left entirely free with respect to detail. This would explain the 
frequent minor departures from the letter of the text. The Javanese sculptors, 
having their own craft traditions for the representation of the well-known Buddhist 
episodes, were governed by these when composing and not by the holy Sanskrit text. 

The base of the stupa has preserved inscriptions (erased elsewhere throughout 
the monument) for the guidance of the artists who were to have wrought its un¬ 
finished panels. These indicate what scenes and events were designed for the 
various portions of the vast circumference. Before the carving could be com¬ 
pleted, however, and the notices erased, it became necessary to wall in this lowest 
story with stones and earth; for in the course of the construction it became ap¬ 
parent that the base was not going to withstand the prodigious pressure from 
alx)ve. To avoid a greater disaster, a broad retaining embankment was thrown 
up all around, and as a result, the mass of the stupa assumed a much heavier 
aspect than was originally intended. The grace of the contours was half spoiled 
and a precious series of one hundred and sixty nearly finished panels was com¬ 
pletely buried from view. 

This lower basement was discovered and excavated in 1885. Its inscriptions — 
intended, obviously, not for visiting pilgrims but for the guidance of the sculptors 
— would not make sense to anyone unfamiliar with the text from which their key 
words were derived; the text, namely, of the Mahdkarmavihhariga, which is a 
Mahayana work describing in orderly sequence the operation of karma, the law 
of cause and effect, in reincarnation, in heaven, and in hell.*'® The panels of the 
base illustrating this text deal with morality on the earthly plane, showing that 
every thought, act, and feeling yields a result in the form either of some happy 
circumstance or of some terrible mishap. 

In surprising contrast to the reliefs of the upper galleries, the panels of the 
buried base contain scenes from common life, including many representations of 
murder, fighting, and the capture and killing of beasts (Plate 47.9). Such motifs 
are avoided elsewhere on the stupa as much as possible, even where the texts 
warrant or require them. Shown also —and particularly in the latter half of the 
basement series —are the pleasures of heaven and pains of hell. These, with 
the scenes of earthly life, supply a full panorama of saihsara, the hopeless cycle 
of birth and death. They present the good and evil deeds performed in the 
world as followed by heavenly reward and purgatorial punishment, unfolding 
thus the chain of all those forms of delusional existence from which Buddhism 
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brings release. The basement of the stupa was to liave represented in this way 
tlie temporal foundation from which the Gospel^ represented in the higlier gal¬ 
leries, took its start: but os a result of its burial the pilgrim worshiper was denied 
tills elementary, introductory^ chapter of the full Mahayana message. 

The main wall of the first gallery presents, in its upper row of panels, the 
Buddha legend, the story of the heroic savior who revealed the way of escape from 
the vortex of samsara represented on the buried base. The lower panels in the 
same gallery (with which are connected both rows on the balustrade, as \\ell as 
those on the balustrade of tlie second gallery) contain episodes from the Jatakas 
{the earlier lives of the Buddha) and avadarias ("glorious acts," the Buddhist 
legends of saintly deeds), that is to say, scenes illustrating acts of faith, but in par- 
Pi 450.45J ticular those that prepared Gautama Sakyamuni for his holy task (Plates ^80 and 
^81 below). 

The Buddha legend presented in this series is based on a docetic Mahay an a 
wmrk known as the iMUtavistara: “The Illusionary Display of the Playful Gesture 
of a Buddha's Biography." It is illustrated in one hundred and twenty panels, 
commencing with tlie glorious descent of the Buddl^a from the Tusita heaven and 
terminating wdth his first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares, his “Turning or 
Setting in Motion of tlie Wheel of the True Law" {d/uirma-cakra-pravartana). 
Whereas in the basement series many scenes w'ere shown of slaughter and cruelty, 
depicting the sins of earthly life and the torture of sinners in the purgatories, the 
panels not only of the Buddha legend but also of tlie Buddha's former lives avoid 
strictly all cruel and sensational motifs, even where the texts abound in gruesome 
details; for the pilgrim circumambulating these higher galleries was not to be 
haunted any longer by disturbing visions of the world. Instead, he was to be 
gradually carried toward the lofty, pure sphere of the transcendental Buddhas, 
who are beyond strife and the pairs of opj^iosites. We have noted the Instance of 
e/.4s2r the "Graveyard Vision in the Seraglio" (Plate 482, bottom panel).^^^ A like 
decorum characterizes all the upper-gallery scenes. No passions wTre to be stirred 
in this adamantean sphere of crystalline serenity by reminiscences of the agonies 
that bind humanity to the lower, grosser, and more turbulent realms. 

PI. -tssa In the panel at the top of this plate the Bodlnsattva is seen descending from the 
Tusita heaven. According to the version of this episode supplied by tlie Liilita- 
vistara, when the radiant Buddha-to-he had received his kingly consecration to the 
spiritual succession of the universal monarchy of Buddhaliood, he dwelt, worthy 
of honor and adored, in the pleasant abode of tlie Tusita heaven, praised and 
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glorified by a hundred thousand gods* And when he was seated, beatified, in a 
great palace, which resounded with the music of a hundred thousand myriads of 
heavenly damsels and was filled with the perfume of fragrant flowers, one thou¬ 
sand million myriads of gods fixed their eyes ujjon him, and, as a result of the ac¬ 
cumulation of his good deeds in countless former existences, there rose from the 
harmonious sounds of eighty-^four thousand musical instruments die following 
inspiring stanica: 

No-w is the th}ie cojne: let it not pass un^ised! 


Whereupon, leaving that radiant palace, the Bodhisattva sat dow'n in another 
palace, named Dharmoccaya, ivhere he expounded the Law to the 1 usita gcxls. 
And every one of the deities who share the state of the Bodhisattvas entered to 
hear* The Bodhisattvas of the ten directions of space came together and were a 
company of sixty-eight thousand myriads. And when all were sunk in pious 
meditation a voice was heard* "In twelve years,” it pniclaimed, "the Bodhisattv^a 


shall dctscend to a mother^s womb*” 

Thereat the Anointed One settled upon the family of his coming human birth, 
after which he resorted to a third palace of the glorious Tusita heaven, where he 
placed himself upon the lion throne that had the name of $rigarbha ("Fortune 
Womb”) * f ie was seen there adorned by the oceans of his ripened merits. And he 
addressed tlie blessed company of the gods- 

"Most honorable ones, 1 shall go to India. And should I not acquire there the 
most high and perfect wisdom, it would ill become me and would show ingrati¬ 
tude/' 

The deities wept and, clasping the Bodhisattva's feet, said to him; "This 
dwelling, the Tusita heaven, O most noble one, when thou hast departed, will no 
longer shine*'" 

But he again spoke to the company. "Behold, here is the Bodhisattva Maitreya, 
who will instruct you in the Blessed Law/' And removing the tiara from his head 
he placed it on the head of the Botiliisattva Maitreya, with the words of promise; 
"(> most noble one, thou shalt attain, after me, the most high and perfect wisdom*" 
And when he had mstalled thus the Bodhisattva in the Tusita palace, he again ad¬ 
dressed himself to the congregation of the gods. 

"In what form,” he asked, "shall I descend into the womb?” 

"In human form,” some answered. But there were others who replied; “As it is 
told in the holy books of the Brahmans, there is a particular form in which the 
Bodhisattva must descend into the mother womb. And what Is that form ? It is the 
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one of n splendid elephant^ with six tiisks^ sliiiiin^ brig'htlv as thoug^li en¬ 
closed in a g^olden net* and with a head made rosy and most beautiful by a pung^ent 
ichor oozing from his forehead/' 

In the relief at Borobudur, the Bodliisattva is still in a liuman form. Having 
spoken from the lion throne in the sight of all the gods, nagas, and yaksas in the 
vast pavilion, he set forth with the Bodhisattvas, surrounded by one hundred 
tfiousand millions of myriads ot gods, nagas, and yaksas, and descended from the 
beautiful Tusita aljode. We behold him in the middle of the panel in dhyana 
mudri, the posture of meditation, seated in a double pavilion that is being carried 
down to the earth. The clouds beneath it indicate that the building is hovering in 
the air, as do likew ise the figures of the gods at either side, bearing it in their 
hands. Both to left and to right escorting gods can be seen with umbrellas, banners, 
fans, Bowers, and incense burners, while at the left are the apsarases with their 
musical instruments. We miss, however, the nagas and yaksus of the text; for the 
sculptors were not directly acquainted whlh the Sanskrit biography* Their assign¬ 
ment had been indicated to them by a key word inscribed on the wall where the 
relief was to go, and having thus been informed what event was to be illustrated, 
they rendered it according to their Itjcal Javanese tradition and, when the relief 
w as finished, erased the tlirccting word. 

In this particular panel, which is rendered in a low relief, the aim was rather 
picturesque than plastic values-in contrast to the panel immediately beneath it, 
where the Bodliisattva is seen bestowing his finger ring on the maiden Gojia, his 
bride-elect. The hovering attitude of the gods and the flutter of their banners and 


streamers give an impression of a swift motion downward through the air, while 
the bodies are of the subtle substance of vision. These arc not solid, earth-bound 
creatures of gross matter, like those in the illustration of the lovely episode of the 
Bestowing of the Ring. 

According to the legend of tlie latter event; When the Sakya relatives liad 
warned the Buddha’s earthly father. King ^uddhodana, that it was prophesied 
that his son the prince was to become either a Buddha, renouncing worldly life, 
or a Cakravartin, an omnipotent ruler of tiie world, it seemed meet and prudent to 
tile royal father to bind his heir to the world by contracting a marriage, so that 
Ills tlirone should be not vacated but rendered great. And he looked around to .see 
what maiden would be suitable for his heir. Each of the five hundred .Sakya 
fathers then said to himself. “My daughter is suitable for the prince,’’ hut to each 
tlte king replied, "'rhe prince, my son, is not easy to please. We must let him 


^ L^tiiavhtafa 5. (In Sanskrit, by S. Lermariii, VoL I, Halle, 1902. p. S, 
lirtes G—IQ. Fr* Krnm, of Ihf Huddhuy pp. &-lo,) 
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know and ask which is the maiden finding favor in his sight/* They announced 
the matter to the prince, and he said to them, “You shall know my answer in 
seven days." 

When the seventh day arrived, the maidens of the city of Kapilavastu gathered 
in the assembly hall where their prince was seated, to be looked upon by him and 
to receive magnificent gifts; and he distributed priceless ornaments to all. But 
they, unable to endure his majesty and radiance, hastened away as soon as pos¬ 
sible, after they had received their beautiful gifts. WhereuiK)n there enterc^d into 
the presence of the Bodhisattva a fair ^5akya maid named Gopa, and she, coming 
close to him, looked upon him without closing her eyes. By that time all the orna¬ 
ments had been bestowed, and the maiden Gopa, therefore, spoke to the Bo¬ 
dhisattva with a merry look. “Prince," said she, “what have I done that thou 
shouldst despise me?" “1 despise thee not," the Bodhisattva answered, “but thou 
cornest last." And he removed a splendid ring worth many hundred thousands 
from his finger, which he handed to the maid.'** 

The panel shows a pavilion, in the middle apartment of which the Bodhisattva 
sits on a throne, holding the ring, and Gopa is before him, kneeling. At the right, 
behind the Bodhisattva, both witliin the pavilion and without, are the servants of 
the prince. Two horses stand in the right corner with a groom. In the left are two 
seated guards. And in a hall adjoining the pavilion are the ^akya maidens who 
withdrew, watching from a distance Gopa's encounter with the Bcxlhisattva: they 
perceive that she is the one chosen. The pavilion roof is decorated with pots of 
flowers. Peacocks are perching everywhere. A dove is flying from an upper 
comer. The scene is rendered with a lovely, gentle feeling for its youthful charm. 

This same sweet human element is evident in Plate 481, which shows the pt. 48i 
familiar episode of Maya, the Buddha’s mother, proceeding to the Lumbini grove. 

The queen is in a comfortable armchair with cushions, in a carriage drawn by two 
horses hung with bells, upon one of which the charioteer is riding. A number of 
men, some armed, walk before, who, to judge by their fine clothes, are 5akya 
nobles, while beside the carriage and just l>ehind it are servants bearing leaf fans 
and umbrellas, some carrying swords. Finally there come the ladies in waiting 
of the queen.'** 

I'he contrast of this humanistic, comely art with the fundamental stylistic aims 
and achievements of India appears very vividly when the Borobudur scene of 
Sujata presenting the Bodhisattva with the milk-rice (Plate 484) is compared p/, 

IjaUtavistara 12. (Ed. I^fmann, p. 142, lines 1-19. Cf. Krom, op. cit., 

pp. 48-49.) 

^ Cf. Krom, op. cit., p. 30. 
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with any of the Sand reliefs or with the frescoes of Ajanta. In the Javanese panel 
the figures are set over and against each other and clearly distinguished from 
space. 1 hey do not seem to be emerging, as though precipitated, from an infinite 
background, but are placed before a backdrop. 1 hey are not formless stone be¬ 
coming concentrated into form before our eyes.^’* Such a rational style seems 
familiar, and hence agreeable, to the W estern eye, but is profoundly un-lndian. 

PI 485 Plate 485 illustrates the episode that followed the meeting of the Bodhisattva 
with Sujata. According to the Lalitavistara,'^^ when he had partaken of the milk- 
rice presented to him by the maid, the Bodhisattva, on his way to the tree of en¬ 
lightenment, thought to bathe in the river Nairanjana. (Part of the lower portion 
of the relief is occupied by the water; the rocky bank rises steeply to tbe right.) 
And w hen he had paused, the Bodhisattva tossed into the river the golden bowl in 
which Sujata had served him the rice and which she had refused to receive back.'” 
It was seized by the nagas of the river as an object of worship, but Indra, desiring 
the precious relic, a.ssumed the form of Garuda, to attack the nagas, and immedi¬ 
ately dove into the watery realm. A truce was arranged. Then, while the future 
Buddha bathed, myriads of gods filled the w ater w ith sandalwood powder, oint¬ 
ments, and divine aloe, and threw divine flowers of various colors into the water to 
honor the Bodhisattva. The river Nairanjana was filled with the perfume and 
flowers. And when the Bodhisattva had bathed in that sweet-smelling w'ater, 
millions of gods scooped up the water and each carried it away to his own dwell¬ 
ing, to make a shrine for it and there adore it. 

This episode was follow ed by the procession to the Bo Tree, the encounter with 
the demon Kama-Mara, and the Bodhisattva's attainment of his goal.'** 
pi.488-t89 The reliefs of the second gallery of Borobudur (Plates 488-489), compris¬ 
ing one hundred and tw enty-eight panels, are based on the Mahayana sutra know n 
as the Gan^ivyuha and illustrate the tireless manner in which a candidate must 
strive for absolute wisdom. According to the legend, the te.xt of the Gamlavyuha 
w as revealed nine times, in different places, the first revelation having taken place 
in the kingdom of Magadha, under the Bo Tree itself. At the opening of the text 
the principal figure is the Buddha Samantabhadra. lie is succeeded by Maiijusri, 
w ho is the Bodhisattva particularly honored in this sutra. I'he scene then shifts to 
the paradise of the devas, where the Buddha J^akyamuni is being welcomed to 
one of Indra's palaces on Mount Sumeru, and ten Bodhisattvas praise the Buddha's 
w isdom, ^akyamuni is next show n in the heaven of Yama, Lord of the Dead; next. 

See the discussion, supra, pp. 2I3-«26. on the stOpa of Amaravati, supra, pp. 76-77. 

Latitavistara 18. (Ed. Lcfmann, p. 26‘9, lines Cf. supra, p. 138. 

9 ff.) Compare the rendition of the following scene ‘"The legend is recounted supra, pp. 175 - 177 . 
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in the Tusita heaven, where his mother Maya resides; and after that, in various 
other celestial realms, where gods confer with him and numerous Bodhisattvas 
give him praise. Finally, the scenes change to the Garden of Jeta, in ^ravasti, 
where the Buddha ^akyamuni promulgated his doctrines while on earth. There, 
before a magnificent assemblage of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Mafijusrl bids 
farewell to ^akyamuni and embarks on a southward journey among mankind. He 
is approached for instruction by ^ariputra and two monks, after which he proceeds 
to the “City of Happiness," where he meets the youth Sudhana, the human hero 
of the text, who is regarded as the model and archetype of the Mahayana Buddhist 
devotee. 

Sudhana learns from Mahjusri of the w onderful deeds of the Lord Buddha and 
declares himself to be a candidate for illumination {bodhi). The Bcxlhisattva then 
leaves him and, traversing South India, proclaims the Buddha in one hundred and 
ten cities, while the convert, in search of further w isdom and the right teacher, 
begins a career of w andering that is to be almost endless. Sudhana visits thirty 
persons of various professions (laymen mostly) in different parts of the South, 
and these send him along, one to the other, without quenching his thirst for under¬ 
standing. He visits in Magadha each of the eight RatrT-devatas (goddesses of the 
night), but not even these can satisfy his need. He meets many other instructors, 
among them Gopa, the wife of the Buddha, and the Buddha's mother, Maya, in 
the celestial realms where she has been reborn, and by now he is beginning to feel 
partly successful in his quest; for w ith each change of teacher the scope of his 
knowledge has increased. With his zeal thus augmented, he survives a hundred 
austerities and comes finally into the presence of the Future Buddha Maitreya. 

The entering of Sudhana into the presence of Maitreya concludes the relief 
series of the second gallery of Borobudur and opens that of the third (Plate 
4 . 9 ()). Maitreya is identifiable by the stupa on the front of his headdress. He pi. 490 
bids the questing candidate return to Mafijusrl, telling him plainly that only that 
Bodhisattva can make his knowledge perfect. Yet Manjusri sends him on to the 
Bcxlhisattva Samantabhadra, who, considering him to be still unready for absolute 
wisdom, enjoins him to make a pilgrimage to various Buddhist sanctuaries. This 
will help him acquire the necessaiy' devout state of mind, and when that has been 
won, he may put himself again under the guidance of Maitreya. In the end, Su¬ 
dhana is judged worthy to go back to Samantabhadra and receive from him initia¬ 
tion to full and perfect bodhi.*-* 

The Gandavyuha belonged originally to the Madhyamika school of the Ma¬ 
hayana, but was later accepted by the Yogacara because of the part played in it by 
•*Cf. Krom, Biribudur^ Archatological l\$criptiont\o\. II, pp. 114-115. 
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Samantabhadra. Borobudur is a Yogacara monument.**® The long quest with its 
numerous teachers implies as many conquests of transcendental wisdom —a con¬ 
tinuous pressing beyond known limits and beyond the candidate's own imper¬ 
fections. Such a quest connotes, therefore, for the candidate, a continually in- 
PL 43/ creasing inner light. 

In the fourth of the mounting galleries of Borobudur (Plate 4.9/) the bi¬ 
ography illustrated is that of the fifth-century philosopher-sage Asanga, who is 
supposed to have received the Yogacara creed directly from Maitreya in the 
Tusita heaven, whither he liad ascended by night. He questioned, first Maitreya, 
next Manjusrl, and finally Samantabhadra. Asanga was the historical founder of 
the .school. Its doctrines are not corroborated by the earlier Buddhist tradition, 
nor do they pretend to be; for, according to the teaching, the Yogacara does not 
represent the Buddhism of the past, taught by the bygone Buddha ^akyamuni, 
but is a foreshadowing of that form of the Blessed Law which is to be revealed by 
Maitreya, the Buddha to Come. The principal wall of the fourth gallery of 
Borobudur, which is devoted to the history of Asahga's reception of the new 
doctrine, prepares the pilgrim-devotee for his graduation from the pedagogical 
le.ssons of the narrative reliefs to the lofty, timeless realm of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
PI. 432-43* who simply sit in the dome-shaped stupas of the circular upper terraces. Plates 
4.92-494 are examples of these immobile Buddhas. They are not earthly beings 
who have become enlightened, but transcendental saviors, whose subtle ethereal 
appearances are to be visualized by the inner eye of the devotee —wonderful 
forms full of a sublime composure; radiant; in solemn, peaceful, eternal medita¬ 
tion. They represent to the Buddhist the most subtle comprehensible manifesta¬ 
tion of the spirit of the universe and simultaneously disclose to him an image of 
that perfect attitude which he may hope to attain himself, the attitude of the 
completely enlightened human spirit. 

Such presences, appearing before man’s concentrated vision, are revelations in 
human form of the perfection of knowledge. Enthroned above all the temporal 
models of salvation, above all the Buddhas of the past and of the future, they 
transcend the countless acts of compassion, self-renunciation, and supreme virtue 
of the historical saviors. Not influenced by or related to these, they nevertheless 
guard and guide them, uniting them in one universal mighty plan. Each sits facing 
in the direction traditionally ascribed to him, eyes closed, in his characterizing 
posture. 

On the highest terrace, the central and supreme Buddha of Meditation is miss- 

* Cf. il., pp. 325-326. For an exposition of the Madhyamika and 
Yogacara philosophies, cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 518-534, 
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ing. This image, which has been stolen, might have told us much about the specific 
symbolism of Borobudur. In 1814, when the first Europeans explored the temple, 
there was already a crack, wide enough to enter, in the central stupa of the upper¬ 
most terrace—and of course the natives had made their way in. A more careful 
examination in 184‘2 revealed that the whole floor of this culminating stupa had at 
some period been renovated, and that it contained certain religious objects that 
were not relics, including an unfinished image of a Buddha that had been brought 
in from somewhere else. The original main image has never been found: and yet 
we know enough about Borobudur to be able to surmise what it must have been 
like. 

'rhe symbolism of Borobudur is closely related to that of the Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism of Nepal and I'ibet. There the sixth and supreme Dhyani Buddha is Vajra- 
sattva-Vajradhara. He may be represented either as one or as two separate per¬ 
sonalities, and when the latter is the case, the two converse together, like ^iva 
and his ^akti, as twin symbols equal in virtue and power. Vajradhara (“The 
Wielder of the Adamantean Missile") is the president of the group of the Dhyani 
Buddhas. Vajrasattva (“He w'hose Essence is the Adamantean Missile") is the 
Adi Buddha. The tw'o fundamentally are one and the same; for they are two aspects 
of the highest Buddha of the universe, the Supreme Being.*** 

At Borobudur an image of this culminating personification of realization 
originally stood in the bell-shaped stupa above the five Dhyani Buddhas, as a 
symbol simultaneously of the adamantean sphere and of the Buddhist doctrine that 
leads to it, the so-called Vajrayana, “the Adamantean Vehicle." The Buddha 
Vajrasattva is known as Sarva-buddha-adhipa, the Highest Protector of all the 
Buddhas; for he is the patron, helper, and protector who opens the eyes of the 
Buddhist devotee. He is called, also, Guhyapati, the Lord of the Mysteries. 
Moreover, the vow of the disciple consecrating himself to the secret disciplines 
of the Vajrayana, which open the way to the Highest Wisdom, is termed the 
vajrasattva, “the essence of the adamantean missile." Therefore, the figure of the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, in the topmost bell-stupa of Borobudur, personified, eso- 
terically, the very vow that the pilgrim devotee who had attained this summit 
w'as now to formulate in his mind. F'urthermore, the image symbolized the divine 
guidance that would conduct the one so dedicated on the adamantean way. And 
finally, the entire remainder of that way, which the pilgrim devotee had now to 
follow through years of ceaseless effort, was symbolized in Vajrasattva-Vajra¬ 
dhara. The Diamond VV’ay of the Indestructible Vehicle [vajrayana) would trans¬ 
port the candidate for enlightenment from the pinnacle of the majestic jKxlagogical 

Cf. supra, pp. 1^1^197. 
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shrine, which he had already attained, to perfect bodhi, wliich he would also 
attain. 

PL4&5 In Plate 4*95 is shown one of the tem|)les of the greatest Hindu —as distinct 
from Buddhist —monument in Ja%''a, the magniheent Candi Loro Jorigrang, at 
Prambanam, not far from Borobudur. It dates from the latter half of the ninth 
century a.d. For, as a result of a weakening of the ^ailendras after 850, the native 
Javanese kings were able to return from eastern Java to the center of their island; 
and they took up their residence at Prambanam. Though, as before, the two re¬ 
ligions flourished side by side, the emphasis of the court now turned from Bud¬ 
dhism to Hinduism, yet there was no break in the artistic tradition of the area, 
it continued on the grand lines inaugurated by the ^ailendras; indeed, the ex¬ 
uberance of the art of the period seems due, in part, to an endeavor to rival 
Borobudur. The classic Indian style, how'ever, shows signs in this period of having 
become acclimatized to the local spirit and conditions of java. The bold vigor and 
exploding vitality of the new works foreshadow a radical aesthetic change, which 
in due time was to manifest itself in Javanese art in full force* 

Candi Loro Johgrang is an apotheosis of Sivaism, as Borobudur of the Ma- 
hayana. It is a constellation of eight temples on a walled terrace, surrounded by 
smaller chapels and two outer walls* “The three largest of the inner temples,” 
wTites Dr. Coomaraswamy, “are dedicated respectively to Brahma, ^iva, and 
Visnu. The largest is the central temple of Siva; in principle it resembles the 
prangs of Cambodia and the supposed original design of Borobudur, i.e*, it con¬ 
sists of a temple occupying the summit of a steep truncated terraced pyramid, 
square in plan, with stairways in the middle of each of its three sides, leading 
respectively to the main entrance and to those of the side chapels. The temple 
itself, raised above the upper terrace by a richly decorated plinth, contains a stand¬ 
ing image of 5iva. Tlie terrace below is surrounded by an even more richly 
sculptured balustrade, the continuous series of reliefs on the inner side illustrating 
the earlier part of the Rd?nayanat of which the continuation was probably to be 
found on the corresponding terrace of the now ruined Brahma shrine at the right; 
the reliefs of the Visnu temple illustrate the Krsna cycle. The Prambanam reliefs 
are if anything superior to those of Borobudur, and certainly more dramatically 
PL 406-4^7 conceived.” Plates 4.95-4.97 illustrate the Rape of Sita and Rama's killing of 
Balin*^^^ Both the architecture and the sculpture still are strongly inspired by 
Indian models; nevertheless, the way has been opened to the Polynesian jungle of 
gorgeous detail* 

Suddenly, in the year 915, this productive, brief period of Javanese Hindu art 
Coomar-iswamy, «/., p. soe. For tlie legcivdi* cT. supra, pp. gjs and £27. 
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terminated when the central part of the Island was abruptly deserted — we do not 
know whether as a result of political events^ of plagne, or of earthquake. A com¬ 
plete cessation of the flourishing life of the central provinces occurred and that 
part of the island seems to have remained deserted thereafter for centuries, Tlie 
wTst still was under Sumatran control, and the native kings transferred their 
capital, once again, to the east. 

The early remains of the next period of eastern Javanese culture date c. 911, 
and comprise a number of monuments of a character little different from those of 
middle Java: the temple of CJunung Gansir, which was erected in the reign of 
King Sindok, Candi Sumber Nanas, Candi Sangaritl, and the Belahan gateways. 
Til ere is tlien a gap of some two hundred years in the architectural evidence, 
and when monuments again abound, in the thirteenth century, a new synthesis 
has already been achieved between Indian patterns and the native feeling. 
Thenceforward this art can be termed truly Javanese, 

The history of the critical interval opens at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when a certain prince Erlanga (born 991 a.d.) came from the neighbor¬ 
ing small island of Bali to the court of Java's king Dharmavamsa to marry his 
daughter. As the royal son-in-law, Erlahga was then probably charged with the 
administration of a province, like any Indian heir apparent or "young king" 
{yuvardja). But in 1006' a disaster befell the royal house; for an enemy penetrated 
into the capital, the king was killed and the palace devastated. Few escaped, but 
among these was the heir apparent. Erlahga was compelled to roam for years 
in the forests and mountains, seeking shelter among the hermits, while the great 
kingdom of Dharmavamsa fell completely apart. Many petty rajas tore it asunder 
with their feuds. In exile, however, the vigorous young heir was able to begin, 
gradually, the work of restoring the unity of his shattered land. Doggedly pro¬ 
gressing from smaller to greater victories, he realized his dream after tliirty years 
and the Javanese kingdom was again whole —but for only a moment. For shortly 
after the completion of his Herculean task, Erlahga forsook bis hard-won, jew¬ 
eled lion throne to become a hermit. (Apparently the early experiences in the 
forest had Impressed him.) He divided his kingdom between his two sons and, to 
invest this division with a certain inviolability, called upon a magically powerful 
hermit and saint, Bharada, to solemnize it with a Tintric rite.”* 

It is probable that Erlahga died in the solitude of his hermitage r, 1050 a.d, 

^ Simultaneously, simibr processes of naturali- Erlahga own account of these events, cjt- 

zation were taking place in Cambodia and Siam. pressed with touching simplicity, is coniamcd in 
Cf. supra, pp. 144-151, and iu/rHf pp. 372-378, his great charter, written in Sanskrit on one side 

and In Old Javanese on the other. 
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His ashes, enclosed in a stone casket, were buried under the pool of a holy water¬ 
ing place on the eastern slope of the Penanggungan mountain of eastern Java* 
Figures of Sn and LaksmI were set up as waterspouts, the captured spring stream¬ 
ing into the pool from their stony breasts, and a portrait of the great king himself 
— Rake Halu 5ri Lokesvara Dharmavarhsa Erlahganantavikramottungadeva —in 
the shape of Visnu seated on Garuda, was installed in an arch above the per- 
petually rippling waters (Plate 498). 

This great man was the only Balinese prince ever to govern the two islands, 
and his career gives us an inkling, not only of the disruptive forces that were 
breaking the continuity of the Indian tradition in Java during the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries, but also of the creative energies that were at work to reshape 
it. The architecture of Bali, Erlanga's native island, at that time was in its semi- 
primitiv’e beginnings. Little Buddhist stupas were made of clay dried in the sun. 
These contained circular seals bearing the confession of the Buddhist faith im¬ 
pressed upon them by a bronze stamp, and some of the sentences are Tantric 
Buddhist mantras of the school of the Vajrayana*^^* Apparently, Buddhism had 
reached the island shortly after its arrival in Java. Moreover, as elsewhere in the 
archipelago, Indian immigrants had introduced kingship with all its cultural 
consequences, just as ages before, in India itself, the Ksatriya kings of the con- 
quering Aryans had displaced the more ancient tribal order of the Dravidians* In 
Bali, as in Java,*” the kings called themselves incarnations of the Hindu gods and 
were represented as such, usually as Ramas, in the epics describing their feats; 
and the Hindujstic priests of both islands, fully adorned in imitation of the images 
of their god, had to receive ^iva into themselves. Reciting their mantras, ringing 
their bells, burning incense, and strewing flowers, they magically cleansed the 
temple courts from evil influences and consecrated ritual paraphernalia. The most 
important part of the Balinese religious services, however, the actual celebrations 
of the feasts through the offering of hundreds of colorful sacrificial gifts to the 
gods, was performed not by the Brahmans of the ultimately alien Indian tradition, 
but by the local folk priests, wi:o were the successors of the college heads of an 
older, native Polynesian cult. 

This tropical Polynesian element is predominent and well documented in the 
w'ood-carved monuments of Bali. It is full of a naive joy and (T a demonic yet 
humorous terror, indulging in the riotous forms and fantastic decorations of a 
superb fancy* In Java too, with the native resurgence tliat followed the close of the 
Sumatran ^ailendra period, tlie desertion of the central part of the island, and the 
^ CF. supra, p. 3 H. CF ju/ura, pn i 
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turmoil of the period of Erlahga, the art became tropically ricli and gorgeous; 
the Polynesian feeling and visionof life progressively overshadowed the Indian^ and 
the style became Balinese/' 

'I'ext Plate B!2 displays a Ganesa, dated 1239 a.d., from Kediri, in eastern pl bis 
Java» Many images of this zoomorphic son of .^iva have been found in Java; but 
whereas in the earlier examples his grotesque form is rendered in terms of a 
plausible, logical plastic language, in the later works the fantastic features are 
emphasized. We here see a Javanese development of the idea that when Vighne- 
svara, "The Lord of Obstacles,” turns his back, disaster falls. This is an imagina¬ 
tive, really powerful rendition of a motif chat is implicit in the concept of the god 
— and yet on the Indian mainland there has not yet been found any image of 
Ganesa expressing this idea in a manner at once so ornamental and forcefuh The 
monstrous factor lias become decorative and playful. A fearsome mask has un¬ 
folded under a lavish di^cor, with the exuberance of tropical vegetation, and with 
an emphasis that is simultaneously graceful and triumphant. 

The origin of this mask^ this so-called Kirttimukha —is Indian/^* but in Ja%''a- 
nese art the motif had a new burst of life. It appears repeatedly as a decorative 
element on the later temples {see Plate Sm) and in popular Javanese lore was Pi ^ 
called Banaspati, *'The Spirit of the Woods/' Kirttimukha, that is to say, this 
Sivaite Indian demon, was regarded in Java as the lord and patron of the native 
jungle. 

Plate 506 is a partial view of the temple ruins of Panataran, which comprise pl sos 
a group of votive buildings unrelated to each other, of various dates, ranging 
through the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries. A towering form 
surmounted by a lifigam or jewel ornament originally crow'ned a pyramidal struc¬ 
ture of roofs, uneven in number and called Meru, referring to the Indian mountain 
of the gods. Mount Sumeru. Such a tower was regarded as an earthly counterpart 
of the heavenly dwelling, to be used by the deities as a kind of hotel when they 
descend froiti their cosmic mountain home to grace with their blessed presences 
some temple feast. In these temple remains of Panataran the door-guardians and 
garland-bearers, who are of a humorous, grotesque character, have a luscious vi¬ 
tality in which a sensual animal quality and demonic fierceness have been perfectly 
blended. They are genii of tropical life, anthropomorphic manifestations of the ir¬ 
resistible embrace of the power of nature —which is enlivening, yet stifiing and 

'“ For the IrKlian leg^erKf of Kirttimukha, cf. is from the Skandu Pur^fta (Vol. 1[, Tj'lsnukanda, 

Zimmer, A/jt'MfanJ pp. 175-184. The tale Kartikamasa Ntahatmya, Ch. 17), a work going 

back at least to the seventh century a,d. 
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devouring, all at once» A comparable experience and envisiomiicnt of the life- 
force is rendered In tite myths of India proper, but not frecjiiently in Indian art, 
except at Badami, Elura, and certain centers in the South, 

The Polynesian or native renaissance that culminated in this art took its start in 
Indonesia in the tenth centuiy , in the period of the Balinese King Udayana, the 
father of Erlahga. In Java, under its impulse, Kawi, the Javanese language, be¬ 
came the vehicle of a distinguished literature, and during the period that followed 

1 he Continent-island full of Barley” became a tremendous force in the Indian 
seas. Javanese merchant fleets touched Africa and China; the Vaisnava king, 
Ja 3 ^abhaya (1135-1155 A.D.), conquered Sumatra, and for over two centuries 
Java enjoyed a golden age.^^® In the year 1220 the ruling king was unseated by an 
adventurer, Ken Arok, who married Queen Dedes (Plates 4S)S)-50l 1 and 
assumed the throne under the name Rajasa. In I2£7 he was assassinated by the 
son of his queen and a powerful new dynasty took over the government, ruling 
first from Singasari {loao-1292), then from Majapahit (1294-1478). This was 
the period in which native Javanese art came to ks supreme expression in the 
temple complex of Panataran. 

In the 3 ^car 1389, following the death of King Rajasanagara (Hayam Wuruk) 
of Majapahit, the realm \vas divided between his daughter and son and fell im¬ 
mediately into a state of civil war. Both the art and the civilization of the whole 
island abruptly declined. The kingdom wus presently reunited, but its spiritual 
strength was gone. Majapahit, during the fifteenth century, lost all of its control 
overseas, in the archij^elago, and even in Java itself. Volcanic eruptions, famine, 
and the steady progress of a gradual Muslim infiltration combined to put a term 
to its declining day. 

For Islam had been establishing Itself in the Indonesian archipelago since the 
end of the thirteenth century. Its first foothold had been on the north coast of 
Sumatra. At the beginning of the fifteenth century Malacca, a commercial harbor 
of first importance, became Muslim, and after 1425 most of the immigrants from 
India were xMuslim. Portuguese accounts indicate that by 1498 all the towns 
along the Javanese coast professed Islam. The settlement and penetration, 
apparently, had been peaceful in the main; but it was none the less decisive. The 
local Muslim rulers of the various communities were simply ignoring the central. 


Edkor'i note: This period* it should also be Peter K. Buck, Fiki/tgs qJ tht Sunrise [New York, 
noted, was that of the great Polviwslart sea migra- J 9 >sa.) 
tlons across the Pacific as far as to Easter Island Cf. supm^ p. 144. 

(cf. sitpra^ p. SOj ajKi perhaps even beyond. See 
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Polyneso-lndian king. And so in the Indies, as throughout India proper, the arts 
of Hinduism and the Mahayana withered and disappeared under the puritanical 
iconoclasm of Islam. 


VIII 


INDIAN SCULPTURE 


i, Tl^e Rules of the Craft 


I N India the beauty of images is not intended for the aesthetic enjoyment of 
the secular beholder; it is a contribution to their magical force as "instru¬ 
ments" or “tools" [yantra). "The divinity draws near willingly/' we read 
in the Hayahrsa-pahcaratra, an authoritatK^ Vaisnava text, "if images are beauti¬ 
ful" ' — and what is meant here by “beautiful" is “highly decorated/' The orna¬ 
mentation facilitates the process of conjuring or inviting into the statue, as into 
a temporary residence, the divinity vvitli whom the devotee, in meditation, is 
finally to become one. For, since tlie apparition of the benevolent aspect of the 
god is full of auspicious, dazzling charm, the representation, which is the vessel 
that is to contain liis essence, must be da;!zling too. 

A statue without such beauty is a faulty instrument, as useless as a leaking pot: 
or worse, it may be dangerous; for it wdll offend the invited god, who should Ije 
treated as a venerated guest. An ugly place of residence can excite his wrath, 
and so create a situation beyond the control of the devotee; the image, in that 
case, becoming as dangerous as a powerhouse out of controL Only a very potent 
priest, an arclimagician, can then appease the outraged god and redirect his super- 


iiuman energy to a human end. 

An Indian image is, properly, an outw'ard vessel corresponding precisely to the 
inner vision of the divinity, and this, in turn, is a personification of the fundamental 
nature of the devotee. Tliere is an illuminating statement in the Gandhaj-Da 
Tantra concerning the act of worship. "After having controlled his breath through 


* ahhtrupya£ himbanam / devah sanuidhyuTn 
icchatL 

Editor*s nott: 1 have not been able to obtain 


copies of the first two works cited Ln this chapter 
and so cannot supply precise refeTencics for the 
quotations. 
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pranayama,’ the initiate ^facing the imaged should take up a handful of flowers. 
1 he goddess slioulci never be invoked without a handful of flowers. The initiate, 
having controlled his breath, should then meditate on the supreme mistress in his 
heart; and beholding in his heart, by her grace, that image, the substance of which 
is consciou-sness, let him think of the identity of the image manifested within with 
the image witiiout. Next, the effulgent energy of the consciousness within is to 
be conducted without by means of the mystic, magic seed-syllable denoting 
Wind [[the life-breath of the organism^], which is, namely, YANG Qhat is to 
say: the initiate must mutter the syllable YANG, which contains and evokes the 
force of the micr(x:osmic wind-god who dwells within him^; and directing this, 
with the outgoing breath, along the nostrils, he will infuse it into the handful of 
flowers." 

The usual offering, a handful of flowers {piisftarljali) — such as one presents to 
a guest in welcome —is here employed as a %''ehicle to convey the devotee's life- 
breath into an outside image. A figure of wood, clay, or stone is thus given life, 
and simultaneously its identity with the intrinsic nature of the devotee is stressed 
and established. For, according to the Indian idea, the life-breath (prami), be¬ 
fore being poured into tfie outer image, should already have conjured into form, 
within the mind and spirit of the devotee, an adequate vision of the god to be 
adored. Throughout the ensuing act of worship the tw'o images — the inward and 
the outward — are therefore filled with the same life-hreath, and at the conclusion 
of the period of worship this life-breath is taken back by the devotee through an¬ 
other breathing-rite, after which the outward image {pratirnd), the "utensil of 
w'orship" (ywjfm), is again without life. 

During the consecrating act the hand containing the flowers is to be held in 
the form of "the gesture of the tortoise" (hlrma-mudra). Just as a tortoise con¬ 
tracts its head and limbs, hiding tliem within its shell, so the fingers are contracted 
and closed around the flowers that contain the force of the devotee's life-breatli. 
"And wlien the hands fiave been lifted to the nostrils and breathed upon through 
the left nostril, with the mantra YANG, the initiate is to consider that, along 
with the breath, the divinity within has been brought out and placed in the flowers. 
Issuing with the breath, the divinity then enters into the flowers. Whereupon the 
initiate should establish the divinity in the image {pratmd) or sacred diagram 
(yantra) by touching it with those flowers." Simultaneously, he should project 
the essence of the inner image onto the outer by a process of visualization. "x4nd 
so long as the work of establishing the goddess in the outer image or sacred di- 


* A vogk breaihinfi exercise: cf. Zimmer, PAihiOpfii'^s if India {SeviY ork and 
tendon, L9S:), pp. +35, SB+. 
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agram has not yet been accomplished, the initiate should continue to hold the 
flowers of meditation in his hand." if he does not, heavenly beings {gdiidhiin'ds) ^ 
alert to create mischief, may intrude invisibly and themselves pay worshij) to the 
divinity that is in the image or diagram touched by the flowers, whereupon the 
effect for the devotee of his own act of worship will be lost. 

This passage shows very clearly why an Indian statue must conform strictly 
to the correct vision of the divinity as rendered in the orthodox tradition. The 
projection of the divine life-force from within the initiate to the figure facilitates 
the subsequent act of projecting a vision- and to make the latter possible, the 
fashioner of the image must render a faithful copy of the orthodox concept of the 
god. The statue otherwise would be useless for the pur [loses of worship. Es¬ 
sentially it is a utensil — a vessel designed to receive and to hold a charge of con¬ 
sciousness, projected from within by a meditating devotee. The form has to 
function technically, that is to say, in the actual crisis of a psychological trans¬ 
ference. 

The Indian artist alw^ays works, therelbre, within a very strictly delineated 
tradition. As we read in a craft manual: "The artificer should understand the 
Atharva-veda^ tlie thirty-two craft manuals [Hlpasdstras), and the Vedic mantras 
by which the deities are invoked. He should be one who \vears the sacred tliread 
Qi.e., he should be a member of one of the upper, "twice-born" castesj], a neck¬ 
lace of holy beads, and on his finger a ring of sacred kusa-grass in the worsliip of 
god. Me should be faitliful to his wife, avoiding strange women, and should have 
acquired, piously, a knowledge of various sciences. Only such a one is truly a 
craftsman. He must work, moreover, in solitude or with another artist present; 
never IxTore a layman." “ There is to be, in other words, no bokhne—mj exhibi¬ 
tionism of the creative process. The attitude of the artist fashioning images is to 
be the same as that of the devotee {bhakta) invoking and contemplating the forms 
of the same gods in daily worship. "The lineaments of images are determined," 
we leam from another text, "by the relationship that exists between adorer and 
adored"; * and this maxim holds for the artist as well as for any other worshiper, 
since he is simply a special type of initiated devotee. 

The image sustains the jjresence of the god, the aspect through which he is 
made manifest before the inner vision of a fervent devotee longing to behold him. 
Hence, whether one is producing the inward vision of the god for oneself, or its 
external counterpart in brass or clay (as a yantra to guide a process ol correct 
visualization) for others, the same deimtional attitude is prerequisite. The night 
before commencing a ne\v work, the image maker, following a ceremonial puri- 

* Manasdra Sifpas^itra I, < Sukrumtisiim +, +, 320. 
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fication, is to pray, ''O thou Lord of all gods, teach me m dreams how to carry 
out the whole of the work that I have in mind/' ^ If in European art throughout 
the Middle Ages* and in later Catholic art from Giotto to Raphael, Rubens, and 
El Greco, nonindividualism was fundamental, so likewise in India: the orthodox 
sacred model was never to be employed as a vehicle for self-expression,® 

**Let the imager establish images in temples by meditation on the deities who 
are tlie objects of his devotion,'" we read in the Sukranltlsdra, “and for the success¬ 
ful acliievement of this yoga the lineaments of the images are described in books, 
which are to be dwelt upon in detail By no other means, not even by the direct or 
immediate vision of an actual object, is it possible to be so absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion as by this meditation in the making of images.” ^ 

The oral tradition of the craft, that is to say* which is transmitted from master 
to pupil* is supported by a body of written books* the silpasdstras, “textbooks 
(sdslra^) of craftsmanship {.utpa)/* some three hundred of which are still in 
existence. Most are preserved in unedited manuscripts* yet all are compilations 
more or less complete. Parallel chapters on various aspects of architecture, image- 
making* the construction of ponds, etc., exist* moreover, in the traditional Brah- 
manical lore of the Puranas and in the Sivaite Agamas. And since the Matsya 
Parana, wliich likewise contains such material* dates from tlie middle of the fifth 
century A.D., it is probable that the main content of these ^ilpasastras goes back 
at least to that epoch* even though much of what they present may have been 
added or altered in more recent times. The texts are very poorly preserved and 
are in a crude Sanskrit, distinguished by faulty grammar. One can only conclude 
that in spite of the stress laid in the i5ilpasastras themselves on the Brahman 
orthodoxy and Vedic learning that was to accompany the training of craftsmen, 
little was actually done to give them a decent standard of literary education and 
rhetorical grace. 

In the great Brahmanical Laws of Manu Dharmasdstra) artisans 

and artists are assigned to a low caste, "Actors, singers, , , , and architects,” 
we read* , should not be invited to the ceremony of offerings for the dead/' * 


^ Ag^i Pitrana 43. 

• The same type of yoga precedes the writing of 
a sacred book. Valmiki, the author of the 
though thoroughly familiar with the stoiy of 
Rama, sought to realize it more completely before 
setting to work. Therefore, "seating himself with 
his face toward the east and sipping water accord¬ 
ing to rule, he applied himself to the yogic coi>- 
templaiion of his theme. By virtue of his yoga 
power, he then clearly saw before him Rama, 


Laksmaria, and Sita; as well as l^asaratha together 
with his wives, laughing, talking, acting, and 
moving* in his kingdom, as if in real life. He beheld, 
by yoga p»ower, all that had come to pass and all 
that was to came to pass in the future, like a nclli 
fruit on the palm of hb hand. And having truly 
seen all by virtue of hisconcentraliofi, the generous 
sage began the setting down of the history of 
Kama." Balakaj^a 3. 2-7.) 

SiiitruJiltisara 4. 147-131. 

* Manava l^ftarmai^lra 3. 1S5, 163, J67, 
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This contrasts with the pattern above described and may indicate that, like the 
arts themselves, respect for the artist was a feature of the pre-Aryan, rather than 
of the Vedic-Brahmanical tradition. 


According to the most compreliensive Indian manual on architecture, sculpture, 
and the other crafts, the Muftasara four types of craftsman are to be 

distinguished: (1) The Master Builder (sihap^Jtl), who is learned m all branches 
of Indian science; ( 2 ) The Surv'eyor {stitragrdhhi), the handler of the measuring 
line (sutra); ( 3 ) The Designer {vardhaki); and { 4 ) The Carpenter (M.vtiXir)* 
Each is inferior to the one before* Visnu is the tutelary god of the measuring rod, 
and Vasuki, the king of serpents, of the measuring line, while Brahma is the god 
of measurement. *Trom the supreme ^iva,*' we read, *'the creator Brahma ema¬ 
nates; likewise Indra. That He is the great architect of the universe is proclaimed 
by God Himself* It is He who as the architect of the universe re-creates the 
world." 

From Siva's four faces, we are told, the ancestors of four great families of Indian 
architects were born: fr<jm his eastern face, the name of which is Visvahhii 


{"progenitor of the universe"), Visvakarman; from his southern face, the name of 
which is Visvavid-("knower of the universe”), Maya; from his northern face 
the name of w'bich is Visvastha ("resident in the universe”), Tvastar; and from 


his western face, the name of \vhich is Visvasrastar (“creator of the universe”), 
Manu.” This systematization is not only an attempt to harmonize four separate 
mythical traditions concerning the history of craftsmanship, but also a symboliza¬ 
tion of the intrinsic Indian relationship of craft to family* In India one is not free to 
choose to become an artist. 'Fhe vocation is supposed to have been inherited from 
primordial times, from divine ancestral master craftsmen, and to be confined 
to certain families, according to caste* "Tliat anyone but a silpl should build 
temples, towns, seaports, ponds, or wtIIs,” we read, "would l>e comparable to 
the sin of murder.” Moreover, the craftsman has to be trained from childliood. 
Commencing as his father's apprentice, he follows unquestioninglv, and as a mat¬ 
ter of course, the ancestral calling. And from these family traditions —which in¬ 
clude all related learning”have stemmed the conservatism and anonymity that 


characterize all Indian works of art. d'here ].s never, in the Indian workshop, any 
sense of individual quest, vocation, or enterprise, 'i'he doors are closed and the 


* Mantisara ^ilpasastra, by Pn].<iajina 

Kumar Acharya in ^rchifreturn of iManasara 
(London, j£iSS)* The work consists of scveniy 
chapters; eight introductory chapters, thirty-two 
chapters on architectural matters, nineteen chap¬ 
ters on sculpture, ai>d eleven chapters on cars* 
chariots, furniture, omantents, and insignia. 


Aliinasiira Siipasiisira 2* g- 4 . 

/6. 2. S -1 s. Since the ^fanasara ^itpasa^Ktni 
lielongs to the later, predominant! v ^ivaite period 
of ilindulsm, the old archcarpenter and -architect 
Visvakarman, ''Master of All Crafts/' has been 
assigned, in this work, only a secondary position. 
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craft is CDmplctclv monopKjlizcd and governGd by an almost miraculously skillful, 
stable guild. 

Among the tasks of the Master Builder is that of laying out seaports, towns, and 
villages; and here again, nothing is to be left to chance. Not only the general 
plan, but every detail, must be designed to create appropriate (i.e., spiritually 
auspicious) conditions for the future inhabitants. Patterns for towns are of various 
kinds. For example, in Nepal, Katlimandu is laid out on the lines of tiie sword of 
Mahjusri, the patron saint of the country, and so is tong and narrow; Bliatgaoti 
was designed to resemble the conch of Visnu and accordingly is oval; Patan 
imitate-s the wheel of the Buddha and is circular. A bow-shaped village [karmuka) 
is said to be appropriate for members of the third caste (merchants and burghers): 
a swastika-shaped for kings; a four-faced (cdfurtnwA'Ad) for the 

fourth caste; and a so-called dandaka type (named after the Danaka Forest, which 
is a resort of lioly hermits) for anchorites and Brahmans. Something named "the 
all-round auspicious" {sarvatobhadra) type is said to be generally suited both 
tor householders and for hermits of all denominations. A lotus-shaped village 
{padtna) is a familiar form.’* 

Hundreds of factors have to be considered m every building operation. For 
instance, the temple of Kali sliould be constructed facing north and at a great 
distance from the village, in the direction of the dwellings of the undertakers and 
of the cremation ground. That of Siva should be placed with its back to the village, 
in a suitable quarter. Likewise, the temple of Narasithha (the lion-man), a fierce 
aspect of Visnu,” should face away from the village. Such temples are meant to 
ward off demons and disease. But Visnu and Laksmi in their benevolent aspects 
should be allowed to radiate their powers throughout the village in tlie four direc¬ 
tions. "An expert should construct the doors of Visnu temples so that they face in 
the desirable directions. The temple of Visnu is to face the village; that of 
Narasithha should turn its back to the village; but when Narasimha is associated 
with Laksmi their common temple should face the village. ” A kind of communal 
spiritual hygiene, magical and psychological. Is effected by these subtleties of 
the Master Builder’s craft; hence the profound importance of a continuity ol tradi¬ 
tion; hence, too, the claim that anyone but a silpi designing a temple, town, sea¬ 
port', pond, or well would be guilty of a crime comparable to that of murder. 

At every stage of his work a number of choices faces the builder, and lie must 
know not only the whole range of the possibilities but also all the consequences of 
their application. The considerations are not primarily aesthetic. For example, 

/&. 9. 15. 53-57* 114^131; also 5S* 10. « Cf. supra, p. a&4. 

'* lb. 9. 255 -SS 9 . Compare supra, pp. 275-277. 
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supporting pillars are of five classes: {I) those Pleasing to Brahma'" {hrahma- 
/iJnta), (a) those '‘Pleasing to Visnu” {visnii-f:aftta)^ (s) those “Pleasing to 
Rudra*' {nidra-kdittii)^ (4) those "Pleasing to ^iva” (siva-kafitd), and ( 5 ) those 
"Pleasing to Skanda" (skanda-kania).^^ Another set of five names refers directly 
to the shapes of the pillars: (t) ettra kaiitha kanid {"with variegated ears"), 
ciini stamhha ("with variegated shaft"), (3) pitdnia-kd?ild ("lotus-shaped"), 
(4) kurnbhd-stambha ("jug-shaped shaft"), and ( 5 ) pdlrkd-stamhha ("blade¬ 
shaped shaft")/® Or again, pillars are classified as of the following five kinds: 
(1) hnga-stamhha (lihgams); (i 2 ) dhikija-stambha (flag pillars)— both of these 
are ^ivaite (the word dkvajd also means 1 ingam); ( 3 ) garuda-siambha (Gamda 
pillars), wdiich are Jaina; (4) rana-stambka (battle-pillars), to commemorate 
victories; and ( 3 ) kirlti-siarnbhii (triumphal pillars or "pillars of glory"). 

Three varieties of relief are employed: (l ) high {cUrd^ga^ "with limbs fully 
visible"), (s) moderate {ardhadlranga: "with limbs half visible"), and (3) low 
{abimsariga: "w'here the limbs exist only in semblance or reflection, as in a mir¬ 
ror"). The best is high; it conduces to all good ends: to spiritual benefit, worldly 
success, sensuous enjoyment, and salvation. Moderate relief, which is fiiir, is 


suitable for enjoyment and salvation, while bas-relief is good only for secular 
ends, worldly success, and sensuous enjoyment/’ 

Besides the ^ilpasastras, there is another category of Indian textbook from 
which some idea can be derived of the basic concepts of Indian art; these are the 
works on poetics, which summarize the niles for the writing of plays. They let us 
know what constitute the proper subjects of art according to the Indian concep¬ 
tion, and some of their ideas apply to sculpture. They state, for example, that 
there are only four subjects that can be described in poetry: {I) a quality (e.g., 
the beauty of a girl, the attitude of a hero), (2) an event or action (e,g,, the moon- 
rise, the typical conduct of someone afflicted with grief, or in love), (3) a class, 
kind, or species (e.g., a brahman, a king, a woman, a girl, an animal in one of its 
typical attitudes), and {4) an individual. However, according to the Hindu view, 
an "individual" is never of the human realm: no king, lirahman, man, or woman is 
looked upon as an individual or as susceptible of being represented as such. The 


term refers to the various individual manilestations of the gods; for example, 
Visnu is an "individual" in his avatar of the Fish, or as Visnu-of-the-three-strides, 
or as the boy Krsna. An "individual" is a god l>earing tlie characteristic weapons 
and ornaments of one or another of his manifestations, never a man or woman. 


/6. IS. 19 23. f Ke orders too, in Various loxt£ give variDus Tuunes. TTie above 

the Greco- Roniaii tradition; Doric, Ionic, Corin- art taken from AfdftSscra ^ifpas^tni IS. S3, 
thian. Tuscan, and Composite. it 
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For in India the human being is expected always to act typically, according to the 
ideals of his caste, profession, sex, and age; in short, to be a type.^^ This accounts 
for the harmony, and ev^en consonance, in the attitudes of the numerous actors of 
the crowded scenes so common in Indian sculpture (e.g. Plate Everybody 
is trained and expected to be anonymous in all his behavior: under the spell of 
the same situation, therefore, everyone should react in the same way. This prin¬ 
ciple is reflected in every aspect of Indian life and art. 


2 . Bliarhut 


In striking contrast to the preponderance of the profile in the rel iefs both 
of the Near and of the Far East, in India the profile is intentionally avoided 
Whenever it appears, it is at the edge of a composition, serving to close it Ln— 
as in tlie scene around the tree in Plate 32 , upper right, where three profiles are 
at the left, one above the other, and one is at the right. They do not compose or 
represent planes, but are merely figures turning in the natural way of people seen 
from the side when they are sitting facing some middle point; in this case, a holy 
tree. One simply sees a group gathered around a focus, such as might be found 
anywhere-sitting, for instance, around a fire. Another example of profiles clos¬ 
ing borders occurs in the same Plate, upper left. 

On the other hand, in the dance scene of Plate 36 , lower left, the musicians are 
represented at various angles, from profile and three-quarter views to a fullface 
looking out of the picture into the space of the observer, as well as in a posture 
completely opposite to this, turning the back and facing —like the observer him¬ 
self—directly into the picture. 

In Indian art it w'as never necessary, as it was in the West (and in the West 
this development took place first in the art of the Baroque), to release forms from 
the surface in order to give them freedom in space. Complete freedom in space 
was always taken for granted as a naively accepted matter of course, since the 
living, blooming physicality of figures had in India never been forced away from 
their natural spatial character and fullness-as they had in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and China-into linear, purely optical, flat-surface apparitions.” Space, conse¬ 
quently, did not have to be rediscovered. Which is to say that Indian art had a 
Cf, Zimmer, PhUcsi^pkfti: sf /wt/ila* pp. 151 ff Cf, supra, pp. Sl-S*. 
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beginning totally different from that of the Western development —and this ex¬ 
plains the failure of the categories (the so-called '’basic principles"*) of our system 
of art history to meet and comprehend the Indian facts. It is certain that itnyone 
permanemly condemned to our classical point of view will never contemplate 
these pictures with any real pleasure. He will be unable to experience their 
musicality. For all that we can do with such principles, if we insist on retaining 
them, is to apply them tentatively— and completely changed —after we have 
viewed the Indian works frankly and naively, without preconceptions, in an honest 
effort to comprehend their special traits. 

Pi .5® The right top panel of Plate 3 f>' is particularly instructive in this context, since 
it is utterly contrary in pattern to all Near and Far Eastern relief. It shows the 
pn^ession of King PrasetKijit to a fiunyasala^ a holy hall or place of w'orship for 
the laity* This theme might well have been thought to allow for an ample use of 
the profile; yet profiles have been conscientiously avoided. The king, in a chariot 
draw'n by four horses and preceded by a mounted guard, drives to the w'orship of a 
Sacred Wheel. His procession files from right to left and ascends then to the back¬ 
ground, to circumambulate the building clockwise, in a ceremonial manner, before 
entering; at the right one sees the van of tlie procession again descending to the 
foreground* Beneath the punyasala is tire palace door of the Indian king. Three at¬ 
tendants arc shown, one with a chowry, one with a parasol, and a third the king's 
charioteer. Just above the procession is the holy w'heel, inscribed, '"b/mg(wato 
dhiimd Ciikijm": "The Blessed Wheel of the T>aw." It symbolizes the holv law of 
spiritual world government w hich the Buddha, after gaining enlightenment, set in 
motion through his first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares, and connotes the 
invisible presence of the Buddha himself. Standing worshipers are present, one of 
whom may be King Prasenajit himself, who was an early protector of the Buddhist 
community^ 

The relief immediately below that of the procession is instTibed, '‘erafrato 
naga raja b/mgavato va/idate"t "The Serpent King Erapata pays honiage to the 
Blessed One," and refers to a legend that appears in the D/mmmafiada.'^^ Ac- 
ccirding to this pious tale, there lived in the time of the Buddha Kasyapa (the 
legendary Buddha immediately preceding the historical Sakyamuni) a ser¬ 
pent-king named Erajiata, who, through a curse, lost his natural power to appear 
in a human form. He \vas promised, however, that in a later period a Buddha 
migiit restore this faculty, and, in due course, when he dianced to be visiting the 
court of another kingly .serpent, by the name of Sagara, a yaksa spoke to them of a 
certain inscription that could be read only after the birth of a Buddha and be ex- 

“ Buddhaghosa, tiltammujfada Chmmtrtitary^ Book U, Story 3: "Erakapatta nagarajl." 
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plained by none except that Buddha himself. The two excited naga-kings, there- 
forCj took with them a girl of extraordinary beauty, as well as a number of other 
valuable presents, and, placing themselves beside the Ganges at a frequented spot, 
offered the girl and presents to anyone who could read the inscription; for this 
would signify that a Buddha had been born. Now the Brahman Narada was living 
at chat lime, and fearing that he might lose liis reputation as a sage if he should 
fail to interpret the text, he went for the necessary instruction to the Buddha him¬ 
self, who was at that time dw'elling in the Deer Park at Benares. And when 
Narada, shortly thereafter, came before the serpent-kings to read their cipher, he 
bared his right shoulder out of respect for the Buddha and bowed in the direction 
of the Buddha, although the Buddha was in the Deer Park far away. The girl and 
presents he politely refused. But the serpent, more interested in finding the Bud¬ 
dha than in hearing the explanation of tlie inscription, quickly betook himself to 
the Park, where he was freed of the curse. 

In the relief Erapata is approaching ^akyamuni, but the Buddha —as always in 
this early art “is to us invisible. The meeting is taking place among six acacia 
[sirisa] trees, which are a type of tree associated with the story, and they are 
faithfully rendered to make clear the meaning of the relief. The human form of the 
serpent-king is already emerging from the body of the snake, whose raised head 
shows five expanded hoods, which is the usual sign of a naga in Indian art. The 
sculptor has made no attempt to achieve through perspective a unity of space; his 
picture is little more than an assemblage of symbols connoting the legend. Nor 
has he attempted to suggest a single moment of timet Erapata appears twice, first 
emerging from his animal form, then kneeling before tbe holy seat, paying wor¬ 
ship to the savior (to us invisible) who has freed him from the curse. Behind are 
three naga attendants in human form, with serpent hoods. 

The lowest relief on this face of the column shows a herd of wild elephants 
worshiping the Bo Tree. Two inscriptions appear, the shorter on the fence be¬ 
neath the scene, the longer on the throne beneath the tree: "bahu haikiko"" and 
"bahu haihiko mgodha nadode^*: "'Many elephants {bahu hathtko) and the banyan 
tree" (the meaning of the word midode is unknown).^^ Fragments of two human 
figures also are visible. Underneath, giant kneeling demons bear up the balustrade. 

It is certainly not without significance that all the inscriptions on these reliefs 
are in the folk dialect, the dialect of the original doctrine of the Buddha; however, 
the spirit of the scenes is far from that of the teaching. For the world is always 
represented as smiling in these reliefs, and life as worth living, in spite of the fact 

^ Cf. Gen, Sir Alexander Cunningfiam, Tht Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879), 
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that the doctrine of the Buddha opens with the First Great Noble Truth: "All life 
is sorrowful." The savdor, when he set in motion the Wheel of tiie Law with his 
first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares, declared that the very process of sense 
perception was a kind of fever that ought to be cured; yet the art works ornament¬ 
ing the earliest extant sanctuaries of the faith that he founded, while suffused 
with devotion and pious ecstasy, are innocently profane and inherently disposed to 
affirm, even to glorify, the values of terrestrial existence* 

Tlie art of Bharhut (first century b.c.) is not realistic. On the contrary, w-ith 
its graceful style it elevates everything to a sphere of happiness and youth, re¬ 
iterating tirelessly the Indian ideal prototypes of the beautiful seductive woman 
and heroic handsome man. The females are heavy-breasted* with narrow waists, 
broad hips, and great thighs, while the males are magnificently broad-shouldered, 
with tense abdomens and mighty chests* All are superbly refined and free of 
primitive clumsiness, and yet they are the very types that were standard in the 
Stone Age; the symbolic fertile female body of primitive art —of the neolithic 
and paleolithic —and the lionlike male. The Bharhut figures are comparatively 
late, sophisticated forms; yet they render, through conventionalized proportions, 
ideals of gods and man received from a long tradition: fixed types that w'ere 
standardized well before the period of this art and have remained dominant 
in the Indian tradition to the present day* But though conventionalized, the 
symbolic bodies are not geometrical at Bharhut, as they were in the earlier period; 
they have been organically conceived as living grow'ths* Whether great or small, 
slim or stout, elegant or rustic, the figures ahvays conform to a fixed relationship 
of harmonious proportions, following a fundamental canon that in later periods 
deteriorated to a rigid iconometry* All the faces are of the same type, and their 
serenity is the result of the calmness of mind that invented them. And though con¬ 
ceived as organic forms, the physiques do not appear to have bones or muscles, 
but consist of an entirely uniform plastic mass; for they are subtle-bodies —primary 
growths or materializations of the spirit that builds all bodies —such as we fre¬ 
quently find in the monuments of Indian art. 

Bharhut is situated on the old highway that crossed North India from the ancient 
capital of Ujjain (known to the Greeks as Ozenc) in the West to .Asoka's capital, 
Pataliputra (the present Patna, C}reek Palibothra),” in the East, and its stupa 
dates from the late centuries B.c. The central elevation of the dome, flanked by the 
gates of the four quarters, represented symbolically the central position of the 

*= Cf. pp. es-TS* 

** Called Bajdaotb b_v the Greek geographer Ptolemy. 
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cosmic mountain at the world axis, Mount Sumeru, which is flanked by the four 
peninsular continents and rises to the celestial realms of the gods. The dome of the 
stiipa is still pocked with niches that w^ere meant for numberless lights* There are 
in one circle one hundred and twenty, each shaped to contain five lamps; w^hicb is 
to say that In one latitudinal belt there were six hundred lights* The entire dome 
could thus be covered with a net of illumination —symbolic and eloquent of the 
radiance of nirvana. Moreover, each quarter of the stupa was protected by its o%vn 
distinctive variety of semidivine being, in accordance with a mythological concept 
of the peopling of the four slopes of the quadrangular cosmic mountain; for in the 
east are the celestial musicians, consorts of the apsarases, the gandharvas, with 
their king Dhrtarastra; in the south the so-called kumbhandas (demons with 
testicles Zandii^ shaped like a jug ^kmnbhd} ) and their king Vtnidliaka; in the 
west the nagas with their king Virupaksa; and in the nortli the yaksas with 
Kuvera Vaisravana. These p{>pular gods or fairies are not of the Aryan stock, but 
surv'ive from the old pre-Aryan tradition. Thus the Buddhists, already in the 
period B.C*, had tapped ancient, native Indian, Dravidian and even pre-Dravidian 
mythological sources. 

The railing ornamentation of Bharhut (Plate Si) w-as laid out along the wave 
of a lotus stalk running the whole length of the sculptured frieze —a motif 
that recurs at Bodhgaya and on the railings of many other Buddhist sanctuaries* 
Alternating with Jataka scenes along this lotus wave are great fruits and jew'els 
growing from the tendrils; also the goddess Laksmi, seated or standing on her 
lotus-throne, being sprinkled with the life-giving, fertilizing waters; for LaksmT, 
the patroness of prosperity and earthly wealth, is the goddess of the rice fields and 
of the jew'cls and precious stones and metals that abound in the earth. These fruits 
and jewels, and the figures of the pre-Buddhistic goddess, are treated as though 
they were no less imi>ortant than the Jataka scenes from the early lives of the 
Buddha, Man and action, as well as the episodes of the way to enlightenment, 
that is to say, are framed and supported by the force of life. They are all parts of 
one and the same vital process. 

Owing to the grow th of the monument, various styles and techniques are repre¬ 
sented, all in a fully developed state and some almost swooning into preciosity; 
yet the protecting divinities of the gates and the figures of the railings seem all 
to have come from tlie same workshop. They exhibit the Bharhut style at the peak 
of its perfection. The Jataka scenes also are from one workshop; and the circular 
portraits of the donors match the protecting divinities. Some of the reliefs present 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a crow'd as many as nine figures deep, and here 
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we have to recognize the influence of an art of carv ing figures in wood and of a 
primitive modeling in clay. Both crafts remain overwhelmingly powerful in India 
to the present day. 

Indian art, from the beginning, was totally diflerent in conception from any¬ 
thing known in Mesopotamia, Egypt, or Greece. In the West, as we have already 
noted,art in its beginnings, and even at its height, was inseparably associated 
with archaic styles of writing derived from the pictographic hieroglyph, and so 
clung to alignments of figures in a kind of processional style that insisted on the 
profile. Though India was ever open to influences from the West, and always 
eagerly received them, its own outlook, as represented in its native styles —both 
in art and in life—was never destroyed. The Indian native aims and modes of 
representation always survived and in the end assimilated into a typically Indian 
pattern (conforming to patterns favored in the rituals and tasks of Indian daily 
life) whatever new devices chanted to arrive from outside. Assimilation requires 
time, however. Hence, occasionally, conspicuous evidence may appear of a recent 
PL /s and as yet unassimilated influence; for example, in the lion panels of Plate 18 
which are directly derived from the conventional heraldic semi-Persian style of 
the Maurya period (as represented in the columns of Asoka) “ and are far less 
PL IS lively and inspired than the elephants of Plate IS. The figures in the medallion 
PL Sit shown in Plate Sle, on the other hand, lack plastic value entirely. Hardly more than 
linear drawings scratched upon stone, they represent an almost primitive level of 
execution. 

The force of the pre-Buddhistic, popular elements of Indian life in the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism is evident not only in the joyful ornamentation of the great early 
stupas, but equally in the Jataka tales themselves, which were illustrated in many 
of the panels and were also recorded (r. 80 a,c.) in the fully orthodox written 
pages of the Ceylonese Pali canon. One of the scenes on the section of coping 
PL su shown in Plate 31 is the Bharhut illustration of the Jataka of tlie Cat and the Cock: 
the title of the fable being in the inscription above the relief: "bidala jdtitka 
kuhila jataka." ” Among the disciples of the Buddha, as we learn from the recita¬ 
tion of this fable in the Pali text, there was a young monk who had not yet 
mastered his senses completely. He met an attractive woman, beautifully dressed, 
and asked the Buddha for permission to return to the world, whereupon the En¬ 
lightened One told him the fable of the Cock and the Cat. 

Supra, pp. 9J-54'. Under the tree in which the cock is sitting the 

Cf. supra, pp. sculptor has placed an omamenta] bunch of such 

jataka 383. Jn this inscription, through a small bells as are worn by dancing girls, perhaps to 

mistake of the stonemason^ jatara appears instead indicate the seductive allure of the cat. 
oijataka, so that it reads bidata jaiara kukula jataka. 
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A wild cock, so runs this tale, had his nest in a tree* But a certain cat, eager for 
a meal, invited him down to marry her, with a charming verse: 

Thou who art bright with feathery hues 
And dost fly about with a broad comb. 

Descend to mefrom the branch of thy tree^ 

For I long to be thy bride! 

The cock, however^who, indeed, was the Buddha himself in an early incarnation, 
yet already on the way to enlightenment and aware of the bad end to which the 
senses lead “manfully resisted* That is the tale. Now we read the moral: 

IFily women do likewisej when 

They spy a man of noble mien; 

Through gentle speech they try to reach; 

As the cat the beautftd cock. 

The young monk, impressed, remained in the Order of the Buddha. 

Such tales, from the world's treasury not of sacred but of secular wisdom, could 
be represented in the reliefs of tliis holy monument of the first century b.c. 
because they had already been incorix>rated in the Buddhist tradition as accounts 
of the earlier incarnations of the Savior* By this clever device the wit of the popular 
tradition was brought to the support of the new teaching and simiiltaneousiy given 
a very charming new turn. Tlie epigrammatic style of the sculpture befits the 
epigram of the fable; botli are pedagogically incisive in the rendition of a timeless 
situation: the way of the world* 

The medallion in the upper left of Plate 31 illustrates another amusing fable. Pi s\a 
that of the Antelope in the Wilderness (kuruhga-miga-jdtaka)^^ which has the 
moral that faithful friends, through mutual aid, can rescue each other (rom destruc¬ 
tion. The Bodhisattva is in the title role* In the relief the forest scenery is swiftly 
indicated, as in the stage directions of a play, stating simply, ‘'Wood and lake”; 
for at the foot of a big tree we see a pond witb fish, and in the background a few 
smaller trees to indicate the plural: "This is a forest.” We see also the actors of 
the play: the antelope, who is the title hero, and his two friends, a tortoise, who 
inhabits the water}^ realm, and a woodpecker, who lives in the air* Finally, there is 
the villain, man the hunter, armed with bow and arrows. 

This hunter is the rude intruder who breaks into the forest idyl; for he has laid a 
trap, and the antelope, inadvertently stepping into it, has been caught by the right 
hind leg. Friendship, through unselfish mutual help, is to give strength to the 

^ Jatdka 
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weak animals, however, and to result in the rescue of the trapped antelope from tire 
wily snares of the common foe, ,According to the Jataka, the tortoise w ith her tiny 
teeth gnawed patiently through the rope of the trap even though her gums bled 
from the prolonged lalror, wlrile the woodpecker, which is a bird of ill omen, hew 
across the path of the huntsman as he drew near to inspect his lines. When he 
spied the bird of ill luck the hunter returned superstitiously to his home, coming 
back only after the task of the tortoise had been concluded and the antelope had 
fled. The poor tortoise, however, was so fatigued that she could not escape 
into her pond and so she was caught. The man picked her up and put her into his 
bag. 

But the bag was hung on the low branch of a tree when the antelope, reappear¬ 
ing, presented herself as an easy target. She lured the hunter from her friend by 
alternately loping away and pausing for him to catch upi seemingly never too far 
off, she thus drew^ him in a wide circle. Then, suddenly dashing back to the tree, 
she ripped the bag from the branch with Iier horns; out crawled the tortoise, to 
vanish into the pond, and the hunter, panting, arrived too late. Thus, once again, 
a friend had been rescued by a faithful friend. 

The relief does not really tell the tale. Singling out only its most significant 
episodes, it merely reminds one of the fable by presenting the actors in telling 
attitudes. One has to know' the plot to read this hieroglyph and enjoy its details. 
Nor has any attempt been made to create a sense of real space, there being no il¬ 
lusion whatsoever of perspective. The pond, the trap, and the tortoise are seen 
from above; the antelope and the woodpecker in profile; the huntsman is shown 
from before: each at the angle that best conveys his outstanding features. More¬ 
over, the sizes are far from representing real dimensions: each is of the magni¬ 
tude most apt to catch the eye and be quickly understood. There is consequently 
no unity of space. And there is no unity of time; for the w'oodpecker appears 
twice. He is seen first conversing with his friends and then flying before the hunter 
to turn him off, no single moment having Lseen selected for the topic of the relief. 
The stage props and the actons are pre.sent in significant relationship.s that link 
them together, about as they might appear in the mind of somebody on the point 
of telling the story, recalling its details. At .such a moment, things that wfill un¬ 
fold in se<]uencc during the narrative are present simultaneously in the memory; 
in a state of sheer being, as it were, beyond time. 

Compare this amusing Jataka with the fable of La Fontaine, Le Corbeau, la 

gQi:dley la tortue et le rat. 

gazelle^ le rat, le corbeau, la tortm^ 
yivoient ensemble unh; douce societL 
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Le choix d^une demeure aux humains inconnue 
Assuroh leurfeiidte. 

Mau quoif Vhomme decouvn enjin toutes retraites. 

Soy ex au milieu des deserts j 
Aujond des eaux^ an haiit des airSy 
Vous tdeviUrex point ses €7nMches secretes. 

In the version of La Fontaine the tortoise was caught by the hunter and rescued 
by the antelope; but the antelope had not previously been rescued by the tortoise, 
for the antelope trap was destroyed by the rat Rongemaille. Thus the motif of 
mutual unselfish aid was watered away. The tortoise did not seem to La Fontaine 
capable of shattering the trap, but the rat was obviously no fit prey for a hunter, 
and so, by adding the rodent to his Indian story the Frenchman rationally emptied 
it of a good portion of its sense. 

In the second scene on tlie section of coping we have the tale of one of the earlier 
human incarnations of the Buddha, when he was tlie boy Sujata, *’The Well¬ 
born.*' His grandfather having died, this boy observed that his father was lost 
in unconsol able grief. So he w ent to a place outside the tow n wliere there w'as a 
dead ox and, pretending to feed the corpse with grass and water, talked with it. 
The people told the father that his son had gone cra7.y, and the man, coming, re¬ 
buked him. Sujata replied; ^'’Tlie ox still is here and whole, but the body of grand¬ 
father has turned to ashes. Do you expect grandfather to return to life? Or what is 
the meaning of your persistence in grief?*' The father, immediately illuminated, 
ceased mourning. "1 now realise,** he declared, "that everything that has form 
and belongs to the tangible realm must decay and disappear. 1 shall no longer 
grieve. This, truly, is a son, who releases his father from sorrow.** 

The relief reminds the visiting pilgrim that the Buddha-in^the^making, the 
Bodhisattva, even in the early incarnations of his career, was imbued with the 
basic truth of his true doctrine* which is that all the beings and objects to which we 
cling are unsubstantial. Samim utpanriam hhafiguram, runs the lesson of the fable: 
"Everything that has come into existence will disintegrate and disappear.** 

At the low'er left of Plate 31 is the Bhirhut version of the dream of Queen Maya, 
the mother of the Buddha, at the moment of her conception of the savior. It is a 
medallion on the interior of the eastern railing, bearing tire inscription, *'bhagavato 
rukdanta": "The Buddha as the sounding elephant.** According to the tra¬ 
ditional legend sharetl by the Buddhists and the Jainas, the life-monad that is about 

«La Fomaine, XII, IS. “Counterparts of this relief occur at Sarici, 

^Jalaka The title is inscribed on the relief, Amaravatl, 5amath, Ajanti (twice), Pagan, and 
on the roof beam, upper left: Siij5lo^gaAai{td^taia^ Borobu^ur. 
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to enter upon its final birth as a teacher and savior of gods and men —at the close of 
which blessed lifetime it will attain extinction —has already been completely puri¬ 
fied through many heroic careers of the highest virtue. Therefore, instead of rush¬ 
ing blindly into the garb of an embryo under the impulse of fear and desire, it 
chooses deliberately the parents and surroundings of its ultimate existence in the 
round-of-rebirth.** And when the queen who is to become the mother is about to 
conceive, she has a series of auspicious dreams in which, among other symbols, 
white elephants play a prominent role. About three months after conception the 
germ in the womb is joined by the supreme life-monad, which comes down from 
the celestial world of the Happy Gods, the Tusita heaven, w'here it has been spend¬ 
ing its penultimate existence. Invisibly, its subtle matter enters the w^omb of the 
august mother, and she visualizes the process in the image of a marvelous white 
elephant, triumphantly trumpeting, descending to her from on high. 

In the Bharhut relief Queen Maya is seen from above, but the elephant from the 
side, as are also the servants fanning the dreamer and watching her sleep; like¬ 
wise the articles of furniture that indicate the royal bedchamber. The elements of 
the scene have been assembled, but they have not been co-ordinated in consistent 
perspective from a definite point of view; they are show n simply in such a way as 
to be readily recognized and interpreted. Furthermore, the carving is very flat. 
The eyes, hair, ornaments, and garments have been rendered by a mere linear 
cutting, in a simple scratch-work style. And yet this primitive style is replete 
with an atmosphere that conveys the secret of the mysterious event. The idyllic 
intimacy of the bedroom and the calm delight of the auspicious dream have been 
expressed in a most direct and even charming way. 

The medallion next to this is another relief in the same primitive manner. It is a 
PI. 3ie reference to a well-know n Buddhist legend that tells of an incredibly wealthy 
merchant of ^ravasti, the capital of Kosala, whose name was Anathapindada 
(“Who feeds widows and orphans with gifts of rice’*). He desired to bestow on 
the Buddha and his community of monks a garden outside the town, as a hermitage 
and site for a monastery, and in his search discovered a magnificent park. But the 
prince who owned the land, and whose name was Jeta, refused to sell, and he ex¬ 
pressed his refusal by imposing an imjx^ssible condition: Anathapindada, to ob¬ 
tain this beautiful garden, w ould have to cover every bit of the ground with coins 
of gold. The rich merchant accepted the offer, fulfilled the condition, and built in 
the garden the celebrated Jetavana cloister. 

In the relief, the ground is show n covered with square gold coins brought in by 
oxcarts. The last of the carts is being unloaded. Its oxen stand unyoked. In the 

*' Cf. supra, pp. 504-306. 
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foreground is the donor supervising his employees in the fulfillment of the con¬ 
tract, and he is again represented, at a later turn of the legend, at the solemn mo¬ 
ment of his bestowal of his gift on the Buddha, pouring water from a golden 
pitcher on the invisible hands of the invisible recipient of the donation (the En¬ 
lightened One not being depicted in this early Buddhist art).** By this rite Varuna, 
the Vedic god of water, was invoked to bear witness to the gift, which was the 
usual Indian ceremony at the moment of consummating contracts, gifts, and 
solemn pledges. And we see Prince Jeta, meanwhile, followed by five attendants, 
entering the garden at the upper left. In amazement at what has been done, he 
lifts his left hand to his mouth. 

Four trees represent the scenery of the garden, the one within a brick enclosure 
being a holy tree through which the essence of enlightenment is revered. The 
buildings with the tunnel-vault roofs represent a later stage in the histor}'; for 
they are the halls of the monastery that was erected when the donation was com¬ 
pleted. One is marked Gandhakuti, the other Kosambihuti, It is recorded, in the 
early Pali Niddnakathd, that Anathapindada built Gandhakuti. The history of 
the fenced-in tree we learn from the Burmese Buddha legend. There it is re¬ 
counted that a gardener gave the Enlightened One a large mango fruit, which 
he ate, and that Ananda then planted the stone on the Buddha's command. The 
Blessed One stroked the ground, and immediately a large mango tree shot up 
laden with fruit and blossoms. And the king thereupon appointed for it a special 
guardian. 

The relief is distinguished by very lively attitudes and a delicate, though rather 
flat, carving. The chisel was used as a pencil, scratching minute lines everywhere 
in a kind of scribbling hand. Very different from the fine sculpture of the pillar 
figures, this relief is certainly from another workshop. It should be noted also 
that in the composition the absence of the Buddha has not been given point. 
Whereas, somewhat later, at Amaravatl, the invisibility of the Extinct One is to 
be used as an element of eloquent contrast, emphasizing the mystery of tran¬ 
scendence, here the Buddha is simply missing, as a mere matter of convention, 
q'be inscription reads, ctnadhiipcdiko d^ti kotisaTithutinu k€t(i i Ana- 

thapindiko presents Jetavana to the Buddha, having become its purchaser for a 
layer of kotis." ** 

At the lower right of Plate 32 is the Bharhut version of the Buddha’s return from 
the Trayastrimsat heaven, after having given instructions to his mother. This, like 

** According to the convention, since a Buddha is beyond name and form, he is 
not to be represented, Cf. su^ra, pp. 60-€2. (Anathapindiko « variant.) 

•• Cunningham, op. at., p. 84. 
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the other relicts on this page, represents a different style from tliose we have 
just discussed. It is full of an intense and solemn realism, yet lacks the grace and 
harmony of the dancing damsels of l*late 3Ga. \\ e have viewed the version of this 
same event at Sand.” T he reader will recall from that discussion that in order to 
give his enlightening message to the god.s and to teach his mother, who had passed 
away shortly following his birth and been reborn amojig the gods in the Trayas- 
tritiisat heaven, the Buddha, alter gaining enlightenment and preaching his doc¬ 
trine among men, ascended, through his siteerly spiritual, superhuman power, to 
the celestial sphere. We here see him three months later, returning to the earth. 
The gods, soaring in the sky, are attending his departure, \s hile the Buddhist com¬ 
munity on earth, at the seat beneath the holy tree, awaits his coming. He is step¬ 
ping down the staircase but cannot be seen: for he is beyond the traits of men, of 
gods, of demons, and of every other class of being, having gone beyond the uni¬ 
versal law that gives to creatures the masks of their forms and compels them to 
range without cease through meaningless cycles of rebirth. Only the footprints 
of the Blessed One-marked with the solar symbol of the wheel-betray the 
presence of him who has attained nirvana. The impress of the soles of the being 
who is a nonbeing-in whom all limiting characteristics are c.vtinet-appears on 
the topmo.st and the lowest rungs, connoting his descent tlie entire length of the 
ladder. Footprints might have been shown, indeed, on every rung; for no one mo¬ 
ment of the passage is rendered. The subject of the relief is’ the whole progress of 
the savior from the Trayastririisat heaven to the earth. His march through space 
proceeds while time flows on. We are watching the Buddha as he comes invisibly 
down the staircase, from the upper border of the relief to the lower; and the pious 
community at the bottom is watching too. Tlius, no single particular moment, but 
time itself, flowing on, is an intrinsic factor in tliis dynamic composition. 

The lower left panel of Plate 32 is an .'Vdoration of the Holy Seat of the Bud¬ 
dha.” The stone chair is covered with a precious carpet and surmounted by an 
umbrella of regal power denoting the spiritual world government of the teacher of 
g<xls and men. The Enlightened One is invisible, but again his presence is be¬ 
trayed by the prints of the soles of his feet; and again these are marked with the 
symbol of the holy wheel: the sign of the sun, wliich is the light of the world. A 
pious emotion is depicted on the faces and through the attitudes of the worshipers. 
'I'hey compose a kind of chorus and no attempt has been made to differentiate 
them: their features are very much alike. And thougli enclosed by the frame of the 

" Cf. .a/.™, p. aao; SMc! northern gate. riEbl of ,ho BodUha; inscription: ara- 

jan* upper ontsido p^d; Hato s. Aagdo MaEarato utaat patLa JS/." 

gaie, under suddkimntit (Cunningham, o/. r/r, p. ij?,) 

bhagitifato cudij maAa: Venera lion of ihe footprints 
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relief, they are intended to be seen as figures in the round. As though on a stage, 
facing the onlooker* they invite him to partake of their rapture and hence are ad¬ 
dressing themselves to a sphere outside the field of the composition. They betoken 
in this attitude a didactic tendency and naive realism* And once again we note 
that the posture in profile, which is one of the main devices of classical Western 
art, here plays only a very slight role. 

The anonymity of the figures is the same as that of the group in the panel at the pi ssb 
upper right, where the lay community pays worship to the seat of enlightenment 
beneath the holy sal tree of the Buddha Visvabhu while the gods participate from 
on high. No individuals, no personalities, stand out from either the earthly cluster 
or the representatives of heaven: there is only a dual company united by one emo¬ 
tion* For the idea of individualizing the participants in an assembly such as this 
{as, for example, in the Last Sapper of Leonardo da Vinci) never developed in 
the Indian consciousness. It is absent totally from the works of the earlier peruxls 
and only to some extent present in those of the later. One might say that in this 
joyous art, anonymity, as well as style, was a laculty of nature. 


5, The BuJJIjTst Art of Mathura, Ganjhara, 
Afyiardvait, anJ BoJhgaud 


A BOUT the beginning of the Christian era Buddhist art was expanding in a three¬ 
fold current* In north central India, the style of Mathura appeared, as a sequel to 
that of the stupas of Bharhut and SancL and it was flanked by two other traditions, 
following parallel courses: in the northwestern provinces, that of the Greco* 

Buddhist art of Gandhara; and to the southeast, that of the art of Amaravati. 

The fullness of human forms and the traditional marks of feminine beauty were 
displayed in Mathura in a spirit of vigorous naturalism, often with even greater 
emphasis than in the reliefs of the stupa railings (Plates 74-7U)* A rounded n. r^76 
contour of the faces and a particular triangular smile are the characteristic tokens 
of this joyous style. 

During the period of the Mongoloid Kusana kings, however (first and second 
centuries the workshops of this productive city were touched by two strains 

of external influence: in the first place a Mongolian, which is conspicuous in the 
royal portrait-statues, and in the second, a Greco-Roman, stemming from Gan- 

** Cf. supra, pp. 7-a, 
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pt, SI dhara. The first Is evident in I’late ff/, which is a portrait executed, in the second 
century a.d,, of the Buddhist emperor Kaniska. It is a great pity that the head is 
missing. It would have been a striking document of the valor and kingly virtue of 
the Kusana dynasty at the climax of its career. The Ixild attitude and the rnag- 
nihccnt, sober realism are completely different both from Hellenistic impres¬ 
sionism and from Hindu sensitivity. This monument reveals how the Mongoloid 
invaders from the north* out of their barbaric juvenility, brought forth an art ex¬ 
pression of their own. And it may be taken as symbolic of the role played by this 
great race in the history, not only of India, but of the Near East, merging the ele¬ 
ments of various civilizations. In India the Kusanas welded a number of strains 
into preliminary patterns, which, filtered and transformed then through the genius 
of the Gupta period, were destined to inspire enduring monuments of Buddhist art 
throughout Indonesia and the Far East. 

Pi ^ Plate 59, also headless, is a statue of King Vima Kadphises. More than life- 
size, this work was executed* according to the inscription, in the year 6 of the 
Kaniska era (c. loO a.o. ^* as a posthumous token of honor. Its inscription gives 
only the monarch's name, in contradistinction to that of the Kaniska portrait* 
which was executed during its subject's lifetime and announces all his titles. King 
Vima, wearing big, soft riding boots, sits royally upon his lion throne. 

Pi 60 Plate 60 shows another such monarch. His name is unknown. 

These, then, were the young and vigorous emperors under whose patronage the 
arts both of Mathura and of Gandhara came to flower. 

I'he craftsmen of Mathura were in contact very early with those of Gandhara, 
and for a time the Alexandrian influence nearly overpowered the local indigenous 
tradition. Images betraying this influence, however, tend to misrepresent the 
true and real achievement of the school of Mathura, which outlived in time and 
surpassed in geographical extent the period and reach of the Hellenistic wave. 
Pi n, Its As may be seen in Plate 7/ and Text Plate B6\ left* the lively attitude of the 
Mathura Buddhas is remarkably different from anything evident in the Gandhara 
pls 2 ^ Buddha type (mates 62-G7). The Hellenistic figures are usually represented in 
attitudes ofrepo.se, as though exhibiting their illusory semblances in serene aloof¬ 
ness, much like Hindu gods. At Mathura, on the other hand, tile Buddha is the liv¬ 
ing teacher of gods and men. Bent slightly forward, with a vivid gesture of his 
uplifted hand, he animatedly addresses the observer. His regard is not drawn in¬ 
ward to the essence of his transcendental wisdom of enlightenment and extinction, 
but with his beaming face he almost reaches beyond the frame or plane of the relief 
into the space in which the observer stands. Through this teaching attitude he 
participates in the earthly atmosphere round about, and we recognize in it a re- 
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lationsliip to the attitudes of the participation rendered in some of the Bharhut 
reliefs; for example, in that, just considered* of Plate 32(k This is a posture com¬ 
porting with the lively realism of all the Kusana-Mathura masterworks, but it 
was completely dropped from the later Buddhist tradition of the Gupta, Pala, and 
colonial schools* where the idea of the Buddha's divine aloofness ( lokottara ) pre¬ 
vailed. 

In art monuments, as in literary* significant but one-sidedly representative 
d<xuments can suddenly illuminate tfie general dark, representing developments 
that have been otherwise swallowed by time and thus concealed. They stand, rich 
in themselves and full of information* yet without visible connections, and so* in 
part overshadowed by the surrounding dark* they float* with their constituents 
uncertainly dated* at a somewhat enigmatical point of lime. The stupas of Sane! 
and Bharhut are all that we have* for example, to testify to a development of at 
least two centuries; for we know that already in the 3 '^ear of the Buddha's death, 
48S B.C., his ashes were installed in seven stupas. There must have been many 
stupas in Northern India, both to the Buddha and to the great kings; but all ex¬ 
amples earlier than those of Bharhut and Sanci have disappeared. Moreover, these 
remaining stupas testify to an already completely developed Buddhist liter¬ 
ary tradition, incorporating Jataka motifs in a canonical dogma; for in these 
great monuments the mutely eloquent dome* the reliquary of primitive Bud¬ 
dhism* has already become embedded in a setting of fully developed sculp¬ 
tured legend. 

Similarly, we find* over a thousand miles away, in the voluminous texts of the 
Pali canon* that the ancient formulae and terms stemming from the Buddha's 
time have already become incorporated in a canonical literary tradition of copious 
extent. We know nothing of how, when, or where the various phases of this 
development took place; for all that we have as evidence is this local precipitation, 
which came suddenly to light in a burst* c. 80 b.c., after a hidden history of some 
four centuries— in the remote missionized island of Ceylon; not on the primitive 
soil of the Buddhist doctrine. Bharhut and Sanci* like the Pali canon, are isolated 
symptoms of a history that has been all but completely lost. 

So, too* are the vivid Buddhas of Mathura; likewise the more numerous Bud¬ 
dhas of Gandhara. The whole problem of the origin not only of the Buddha image 
but also of the Mahayana is enigmatically epitomized in the sudden emergence of 
these two constellations of related yet very different Buddha forms. 

The art of Bharhut and Sahci, with its nonrepresentation of the savior, is 
Hlnay^a. The pertinent text for this tradition is that of the Ceylonese Sutta 
Ni/>dta: "For him wlio there is nothing any more with 
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which he can be compared.” ” There is nothing any more by means of which he 
can be represented: his footprint, like the twilight, only gives evidence of a 
vanished sun. To conclude, however, from the sudden appearance of a Hellenistic 
Buddha type in the art of Gandhara that therefore the Greeks created, or even 
inspired, the Buddha image, which thereafter spread over all India, is simply 
absurd.” 

First one has to explain why the Buddha image was permitted, canonically, to 
originate precisely at Gandhara. The Buddhist community must have required it 
for dogmatic reasons; just as at Sand and Bharhut they forbade it. For, naturally, 
the Indians could have depicted the Buddha, just as they were already depicting 
anything they wanted: men, women, gods, goddesses, plants, birds, animals, and 
fish. In the context of an Indian religion the mere fact that Greeks might have 
taken the depiction of the Highest Being for granted would not have dissolved the 
orthodox restrictions. Therefore, when suddenly we find that the completely 
Extinguished One has become visible in the frame of the illusory world, rendered 
so by illusory means, a new fundamental teaching, or at least a new conception of 
the fundamental teaching, must be sought. 

And we know precisely what the new conception was: it was the Mahayana, 
w hich is documented in the very period of the Gandhara monuments by the Prajfia- 
paramita texts.” In these we are told that just as there never has been any world, 
so, also, there never w'as a historical Buddha to redeem it. The Buddha and the 
world are equally void; sunyam: "empty, without l>eing.” From the transcendental 
standpoint of the released consciousness they are on one and the same plane of il¬ 
lusoriness; and this transcendental standpoint, moreover, is the true one. The il¬ 
lusory historical Buddha, who through bodhi entered into nir\'ana yet until his 
parinirvana continued to live for the eyes of the world, may consequently be 
represented as though alive in the illusory world. 

This is why, during the early centuries a.d., instead of the mysteriously in¬ 
structive mode of rendition that had been employed at Bharhut and Sanci, one 
comprehensible to all (to the unreleased, even to the unconverted) suddenly 
came into being. 

The chief city of Gandhara, Taxila (Sanskrit Taksa~sila, "the rock of Taksa"), 
was founded, according to the Hamdyana, by I'aksa, the son of Bharata,^® and 

” Sutta Nipata 5. 7. 8. 18, 2 vols.). It was quickly adopted by a number of 

*• Editor s note: This theory was propounded by Occidental scholars and in some academic circles 
the French art historian Alfred Fouchcr, in IJArt is still taken for granted. 

grecoAyouddhique du Gandhara (^colc fran^aisc *• Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 482 ff. 

d'Extr^mc-Orient: Publications, 5-€; Paris, 1905- ^ Rdmdyana 7. 101. 10-16. 
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was conquered, according to the Mahabharata^ by Janamejaya, the son of Parik- 
sit.^' In the Ramayana Taxila is described as the twin city of PuskalavatT, the 
ancient capital of Gandhara (Peshawar),” which Taksa is said to have founded at 
the same time; while in the Jdtaka it is frequently referred to as a great center of 
learning, famous particularly for its medical school. Alexander the Great found an 
ally against King Porus in the local raja when he reached Taxila in 516 B.c, but 
within twenty years of his conquest of the Indus Valley the supremacy of the 
Macedonians in that area was terminated by the rise of the native Maurya em¬ 
pire, founded by Candragupta. Taxila revolted against Candragupta's son. King 
Bindusara Maurya, and was immediately brought to submission by the crown 
prince Asoka, who then ruled the city as viceroy, on his father's behalf. Asoka 
later imprisoned his own son, Kunala, in Taxila, and as a consequence of a court 
intrigue the youth was blinded there while in his bonds.” 

After the Mauryas, however, came the Bactrian Greeks. By 250 B.c. these 
colonial governors of a rich but remote Hellenistic province had become inde¬ 
pendent of the Seleucid Empire, which, under Diodotos, at that time covered 
Persia and Syria. About 190 B.c. Demetrius I of Bactria entered and conquered 
the Indus country, and for the rest of the second century B.c. this area remained 
under Greek rule. The mightiest of the later Greek kings was the famous Buddhist 
convert Menander (Milinda), c. 150 B.c.” 

The province lay between Northwestern India and that Hellenistic Persian 
realm where a tragedy of Euripides was enacted when the news of the defeat at 
Carrhae of the Roman general Crassus arrived in court simultaneously with his 
severed head. Although few, the proud Greek rulers and their luxurious courts 
were important and powerful enough to exert an enduring influence on Oriental 
art; for in all periods of despotism, princes, squandering riches amassed through 
conquests and heavy taxes, have been decisive in the history of art, as patrons and 
customers ordering certain tvp>cs and so determining trends. The Bactrians caused 
their Greek workmen (or else native pupils of Greek craftsmen, skilled in their 
style) to strike coins of a Hellenistic character. A silver relief discovered at 
Taxila, showing Dionysos with the wine cup (Text Plate BlSh), is of a purely n. Bi 3 t> 
Hellenistic brand. Moreover, numerous smaller objects introduced by commerce 
traveled far into India, and gold coins —first those of the Hellenistic Greeks, then 
those of the Romans —paid for the considerable, steady flow of Indian spices and 

« A/JAJMJru/tf, Adipana 3. 170-172. Archaeological Suroey of India, Annual Report, 

" Ib., verse 12. For other notices of Taksasila 1914-15, Part II, pp. 36-41. 
in the ancient Indian writings, cf. V. S. Sukthankar, " Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 49*4-504. 

"A Selection of Literary References to Taxila,** ** Ih., pp. 504-506. 
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Other Oriental commodities that were shipped to both the Alexandrian and the 
Roman capitals. Such alien currencies, bearing classical reliefs, penetrated deep 
into India and had their influence. 

Before the opening of the first century B.c., however, the Greek kingdoms of 
Bactria and the Indus were overpowered, first by the Parthians, then by the ^aka — 
a warlike people of Scythian extraction that were being driven southward and 
westward by an advancing Nlongolian tribe. Parthian and ^aka kingdoms spread 
over Northwestern India as far as to the Jumna, and the whole country was di¬ 
vided among governing satraps, in the Persian tashion, until late in the first cen¬ 
tury A.D., when the Mongolians themselves arrived, pressed in the rear by the 
Huns. The new invaders (they are called the Yueh-chi in the annals of Chinese 
historiographers, but in India the Kusanas) first settled briefly in Bactria and the 
valley of the Oxus, then penetrated into the Indus country and overthrew the 
satraps. Their empire attained its height during the second half of the second cen¬ 
tury, under Kaniska, whose portrait we have seen; at which time it comprised 
Afghanistan and Turkistan, as well as North India as far as to the borders of Ben¬ 
gal. The great f>eriod of the early Mahayana Prajnaparamita texts and of the 
Buddha images of Mathura and Gandhara was that of these Mongolian monarchs, 
who had made the satraps of Parthian and Scythian blood their tributaries. 

Throughout these turbulent times the country around Taxila was a region of 
transshipment, a vast trading post through which all kinds of goods and people 
poured from numerous civilizations near and far. The travels of .Apollonius of 
Tyana, for instance, fanciful and incredible though they may seem, contain in their 
account of the city of Taxila several particulars that tally well with recent dis¬ 
coveries made on the site.^* Apparently this Neo-Pythagorean Greek philosopher 
actually visited the remote Oriental capital — possibly in the year 44 a.d. And 
there were undoubtedly many other visitors, perhaps even residents, from the 
West. Among the numerous Occidental antiquities that have been found in the 
ruins is a bronze statuette of Horus-Harpocrates, wearing the double crown of 
Upper and I^wer Egypt and with his right hand raised to his lips as if to impose 
silence, in the usual attitude of this popular child-god of late Egyptian art (Text 
Plate BiSa). 

Plate 62b shows an excellent Gandhara image of the Buddha seated on the lion 
throne, exhibiting clearly the impact of the Hellcnistic-Roman tradition. The 
beauty of the Apollo- or Hermes-like face has been reduced, to some extent, to the 
regularity of an impressive mask; nevertheless, it has preserved the wakefulness 

** See Charles P. EcUs, IJfr and Times of ApoU University Series: Language and Literature, Vol. 

lonius oj Tyana (Stanford University Publications: 11, No. 1; Palo Alto, I92S), Book 11. 
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and intentness of the visage of a Western god or hero. The cross-legged posture 
of the seated yogi-teacher, familiar to the Hindu, but a rather queer and uncon¬ 
genial theme for an artist of the West, has been adroitly handled through an 
effective arrangement of the robe. One observes that the logic of this drapery still 
is that of the classical style. Understood as affording an opp>ortunity for a vivid 
interplay of light and shade, the folds have been so handled as to produce a 
supremely dazzling effect. They emphasize the majesty and serenity of the har¬ 
monious head, whose features, moreover, catch and hold the onlooker instead of 
receding into the peace of inner concentration. The pronounced articulations of the 
neck and head, as well as of the upper hem of the garment, also betray the Hellen¬ 
istic hand. And finally, the protuberance at the top of the cranium (which is an 
indispensable bodily feature of the Buddhist savior, but must have been shocking 
to artists trained according to the Hellenic ideal of beauty) has been skillfully 
veiled and obscured by the manner in which the hair has been arranged in a kind of 
tuft. This figure must have been fashioned for Buddhist customers who had a 
Hellenistic taste. 

Among the local Northwest Indian craftsmen, however, the artistic intentions 
of the Occidental style seem to have remained largely uncomprehended. Its re¬ 
fined realism —a kind of vivid, sensational impressionism based on a lively inter¬ 
play of light and shade — was not grasped by them in its aesthetic sense. Its curves 
of drapery, designed to give a dramatic modeling to the form through bold 
shadows and flashes, was soon changed into a kind of ornament expressing an in¬ 
ward attitude of calm aloofness and serene concentration (Plate Gff), Impres¬ 
sionistic modeling then became a vehicle for the rendition of an expressive psy¬ 
chology, serving to suggest the mental attitude of the saint steeped in the bliss of 
the calm of extinction (n/n^ana). Hellenistic linear elements, which had been de¬ 
signed to unite the figure with its environs through a common web of light and 
shadow, henceforth were employed to isolate the apparition and imbue it with a 
lofty strangeness; while not only the drapery, but every other realistic feature, 
was transformed into an eloquent ornamentation. Weight, posture, and the sub¬ 
stance of the figure became, as it were, a musical accompaniment to the composed 
attitude, underlining or inflecting its message; so that instead of a sensual, im¬ 
pressionistic art, there developed an intrinsically spiritual style tending to de- 
materialize the stone—dissolving its substantiality into a ghostlike phantas¬ 
magoria. Appearance was transmuted into apparition. No bodily being, only an 
essence that has become silently manifest, is what is seen in these later Gan- 
dharan forms. 

Gandharan art, that is to say, was far from being a misunderstanding of the 
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Hellenistic as a result of the clumsy, inept hands and minds of non^European 
craftsmen. Rather, it marked the intuitive beginning of a new style, aiming at an 
expression oi the inner meaning of the Buddha figure from the point of view of a 
genuine Buddhist introversion* The dashing, idealized p<>rtrait of the spiritual 
hero-conqueror, facing triumphantly the world at his feet, was turned into the 
adequate reflex of an introspective intuition of enlightenment and of the peace 
which passeth understanding, the peace that accompanies the knowledge that 
annihilates temporal bondage* For there is no pretext in these statues of an actual 
human body, sitting or standing in real space, among objects. On the contrary* 
what has become visible is the figuration of a spiritual attitude, which is present 
more for the intuitive eye of the spirit than For the fleshly organ of the physical 
mind. 

The Buddha is not to be regarded as an exceptional individual, even though in 
each great age of the world no more tiian one, two, or three Buddlias are made 
manifest, and in some ages not even one. The Buddha represents, ratlier, the 
jjerfect type or state of being that is to be achieved by all creatures in the long 
course of transmigration, through their practice of the highest virtues of self- 
renunciation. At the outset, the Hellenistic Buddha was distinguished far too much 
by the traits of a singular, outstanding personality* Only gradually, as a result of 
the work of native Indian artists, was he imbued with the sublime quality of 
anonymity* No longer a sovereign individual, he became at last the personification 
of a pure essence, the reflex of a sheer state beyond the world of sense* .'^nd this 
wondrous transformation was the real achievement of the local craftsmen of 
Gandhara: the positive aspect of the changes that they wrought on the Occidental 
patterns derived from the Greeks, 

This can appear as a diminution and lack of mastery only to one who insists, 
really blindly, on the classical standards of Western art as founded in the Hel- 
lenistic-Homan tradition. Tfic w^ell-known, academically celebrated Occidental 
aims of impressionistic virtuosity and of a dramatic play of light and shade, as well 
as the philosophy of humanity that underlies these, meant nothing to the Gan^ 
dharan workmen of Indian extraction. However, the spiritual energy of the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine had so increased in force during the centuries following the building 
of Bharhut that they could now transmute the foreign pattern into a spiritual 
symbol capable of rendering the highest Oriental truth of sovereign release and 
freedom* Their tentative transformations of the Occidental ideal portrait mark tlie 
beginnings of that classical Buddhist iconography which was destined to be 
brought to its supreme statement in the art of the Gupta period, and thereafter 
to cover the whole of Eastern Asia with sublime masterpieces of symbolic form* 
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T)ie first effect of tlie Gandharan achievement was to disengage the Buddha 
figure from the traditional patterns derived from the archaic yaksa and naga 
models. It may well be that the Gandharan standing Buddha was directly in- 
Hucnced“or even inspired—by such Hellenistic formulae as that typified in the 
standing Sopltocfes of the Lateran Museum (Text Plate BMa) \ however, the pi, Bi4a 
seated Buddha can have come only from an Indian source* It was based, as we have 
seen/* on the seated naga. Yet even here, no less than in the standing figure, one 
can observe the influence of the Occident* By teinjDorarily imbuing the concept of 
the Buddha with the strong personal character of a victorious spiritual individual, 
Gandharan art absorbed and transfoi-med the archaic naturalistic realism of the 
demonic gods who had for ages personified in traditional India the superhuman 
powers of nature. The cosmic savior was humanized in the mariner of a semidivine 
Greek hero, or of those Hellenistrc divinities that had been completely anthro¬ 
pomorphized since the classic period* He was thus rescued from the spell of nature, 
from the elfin, goblinlike attitude of the yaksa, and from the blissful unconscious¬ 
ness of the naga-spints of the waters; and his image, in consequence, gained an 
expressive, energetic spirituality* 

The realistic character of the Gandharan image, how^ever—its avowed in¬ 
dividualism, as the ideal portrait of an impressive personality— was ultimately 
unacceptable. It was far too Western to express the main content of the Indian 
view. The figure of the One-ivho-was-nothing-any-more had to be purged of 
every mark of individuality —as the Buddha himself had been purged of indi¬ 
viduality when he transcended the realm of bondage, in w hich all beings are tied to 
specific acts and specific rew^ards {karma). The Buddha essence, which is tran¬ 
scendental, is neither expressed in any word nor rendered by any form* Therefore, 
an image of the Buddha can denote properly only a mental or a spiritual attitude* 

It must be a reflection, mirrorlike, of the peace of the statc-of-i>eing of one steeped 
in complete aloofness, utter serenity, and supreme bliss, its function being that of a 
hieroglyph or symbol of a supra human, supradivine condition. Its function is to 
furnish support for the visualization, in inner meditation, of the substance or con¬ 
cept of Buddhabood; the state to be achieved; the real essence, w'hich underlies all 
the states-of-being, not only of ourselves but of everything, and which neverthe¬ 
less is shrouded in the veil of general nescience. No "real," earthly or e%Tn divine 
being, visible to the e^'^es and refracting rays of physical light, is reproduced in 
these figures. In essence, the Buddha image, like the Buddha himself, is an illusory 
reflex of the pure substance of immortal consciousness, shining from beyond the 
categories of all sense perceptions and mental ideas* 

“ Supra, pp. 56-61, 
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It is perfectly clear, therefore, why the Hellenistic spirit never made, or could 
have made, any real or lasting impression on Indian art. The temperaments and 
philosophies of the two civilizations were radically different. The Greek style, in 
this border province of its influence, furthermore, was overlaid by the vigorous 
barbaric styles of the Kusanas and other youthfully crude invaders. Under these 
influences its impressionistic play of highlight and shadow gave way to a monu¬ 
mental realism, which gloried in bold simplifications, stressing the plastic bulk 
of the figures and tending to present formal assemblages of puppetlike actors 
posed in significant dramatic poses. 

py. 67 relate for example, is heavy and lifeless, devoid on the one hand of real 
vigor and expressivity and on the other of the sweetness and inner musicality of 
those later Indian pieces in wluch the tangible appearance of the savior has been 
turned into the symbolic outline of a spiritual state. Here the drapery clings to the 
Western figure without achieving its intention; and though there is a tendency of 
the form to enter and vanish into itself, as it were in silent self-effaeement, this 
hint of the process of losing weight and corporeality, which takes its start in 
Gandhara but is to find its fulfillment only in the Gupta period, in India proper, 
is not yet adequate to the symbol to be rendered. Such works are neither West nor 
East —and such works abound {let it be admitted) in Gandharan art. 

The leading spokesmen of a recent school of French, English, and German 
archaeologists overrated grossly this Greco-Buddhist period. Noting the wide 
diffusion throughout Asia of some of its Hellenistic motifs and failing to consider 
the transfiguration they had undergone, they jumped too fast and eagerly to a 
number of grotesquely complacent conclusions.*^ 

A few fine Ciandharan pieces have survived, which represent partly the best of 
the Hellenistic and Roman provincial tradition and partly a remarkably successful 
creative attempt to render in the patterns of this alien art the totally different 
atmosphere, symbols, and figures of the Buddhist world. Most of the Gandharan 
pieces in our museums, on the other hand, were never intended to be masterworks, 
or triumphs of individual creative achievement. They were mass-produced in un¬ 
pretentious skilled workshops, operating on a large scale and with as much speed 
as possible, to provide numerous and extensive mona.steries, stupas, and other 
buildings witii a lavish mantle of friezes, panels, stattics, and sculptured orna¬ 
ments. For the Kusana monarchs and many other princely donors expended in a 
lavish way the riches they had amassed by conquest. Buildings rose and expanded, 

^ Cf. Sir John 11. Marshall, "The Monuments XXV!; j. l^h. Vogel, Eudt&ht Art in Uiia^ Gyhn, 
of Ancient India,"* in Tht CuTttbridgf History c/ and Java (Oxford, 193 e); and A. Pottcher, op. 
fndia, Vol. I (Cambridge, England, 1922), Ch. cit. 
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and had to be covered with ddcor. Thus in this remote border-realm, this art of 
the Hellenistic-Roman civilization, materially proliferating but insignificant in de¬ 
tail, thrived on royal patronage as a lush by-product of imperial expansion. It is 
comparable in quality to the figures of athletes and giants, car^^atids, attractive 
nymphs, and allegorical nudes that we find everywhere today, throughout the 
Western world, in hotel lobbies, clubs, official buildings, banks, sport centers, 
and bars, which derive their belated, and usually all too conventional, charm from 
the real achievements not of today but of the Renaissance and Baroque. 

The main value of this mass production was rather iconographical than aes¬ 
thetic. Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and scenes from the Buddha legend received a new 
stamp— which lasted. Coined for the Hellenistic-Roman assembly line of the 
borderland, they invaded India projxjr and thence migrated into the colonies of 
Buddhist art in Java, Burma, Cambodia, and Siam. And along the trade routes 
through Central Asia and Chinese Turkistan, flourishing in the Indian settlements 
and Buddhist monasteries that marked these dangerous highways, they pene¬ 
trated into China and thence reached Japan. But already in the period of Kaniska 
the power of the plastic rendering was on the wane. The influence of the style 
lingered for a little time, but with the destruction of the monasteries in the 
second half of the fifth century by the Ephthalite or White Huns, who, after 
breaking the power of Persia, swarmed across India under Mihirakula, its force 
was extinguished. Hsiian Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who visited Taxila in 630, 
found the province dependent on Kashmir; most of its Buddhist monasteries were 
in ruins; and he was told that they had been destroyed by a cruel king of the Huns. 

Some of the Gandhara works were purely Greek. Two of the figures in Text 
Plate Bis have already been noted.^* At the upper right is a curious Athene, or pi. bisc 
perhaps a YavanT, an amazonlike Greek girl in the bodyguard of a Gandharan 
king. And below is a Corinthian capital with a seated Buddha —a good example of pi. Bisd 
the mixture of elements and traditions. 

Plate 65, the Gandharan image of the B(xlhisattva starving himself to death, is pt. 65 
perhaps the most incongruous example of the mixture of India and Greece. Here a 
tlioroughly un-Greek theme has been rendered in an equally un-Indian style. 
According to the version of the legend in the Ceylonese MaJia-saccaka-sutta*^ the 
Buddha was once describing his early austerities to his monks. “Then striving,** 
he said, “after the good, and searching for the supreme state of peace, I gradually 
made my way to the land of the Magadha and proceeded to Uruvela, where I saw a 
delightful city with a pleasant grove, a river flowing delightfully with clear water 

" Supra, pp. 341-342. 

^ Majjhima Nikaya 1 . 2*10-247. The passage is here greatly abridged. 
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and good fords, and round about a place for seeking alms. ‘This surely,' thought 
1, ‘is a fit place for the striving of a highborn one.' Then I sat down there and 
thought: ‘What if I should now set my jaw, press my tongue to my palate, and 
restrain, crush, and burn out my mind with my mind.^' I did so and sweat flowed 
from my armpits. I undertook resolute effort; unconfused mindfulness was estal>- 
lished; but my body was unquiet and uncalmed, even through the painful striving 
that was crushing me: such painful feeling as arose did not subdue the mind. Then 
I thought: ‘What if 1 now should practice trance without breathing?' So I re¬ 
strained my inhaling and exhaling through mouth and nose. When I did so, 
there was a violent sound of wind issuing from my ears and violent winds dis¬ 
turbed my head. Again, three times, I practiced the holding of the breath, and the 
pains were as though a strap were being twisted about my head, next as though a 
butcher were cutting my body with a sharp knife, and then as though two men 
were holding each other over a bed of coals. Such painful feelings as arose, how¬ 
ever, did not overpower my mind. 

“Some divinities, seeing me, said, ‘The ascetic Gautama is dead'; others said, 
‘He is not dead, but is dying'; still others said, ‘He is neither dead nor dying; 
such is the behavior of an accomplished saint.' Then I thought, ‘What if I should 
take food only in small quantities, only as much as my hollowed palm would hold?' 
My body became extremely thin. 'I'he impress where I sat was like a camel's 
footprint, from the little food. And as the beams of an old shed stick out, so did my 
ribs. And as, in a deep well, the deep, low-lying sparkling water is seen, so, in my 
eye sockets, was seen the deep, low-lying sparkle of my eyes. When I thought to 
touch the skin of my stomach, I would actually take hold of my spine, and when I 
thought to touch my spine, I would actually take hold of the skin of my stomach — 
so closely did the skin of my stomach cling to my spine, from the little food. Then 
I thought, ‘Those ascetics and brahmans in the past who suffered keen, severe 
pains at the most did not suffer more than this. Yet through this severe mortifica¬ 
tion I am not attaining superhuman, truly noble knowledge and insight. Perhaps 
there is another way to enlightenment.' 

“Then I remembered a time when 1 was seated, as a youth, at home. I was 
seated in the cool shade of a rose-apple tree and without sensual desires, without 
evil ideas, I attained and abode in the first trance of joy and pleasure arising from 
seclusion and combined with reasoning and investigation. Then there arose in me 
the consciousness that this was the way to enlightenment, and I thought, ‘Why 
should I fear the happy state that is without sensual desires and without evil 
ideas?' And I thought, ‘I do not fear that happy state which is without sensual de¬ 
sires and without evil ideas.' And then I thought, ‘It is not easy to gain that happy 
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State while my body is emaciated. What if 1 now should take solid food, rice, and 
sour milk?' 

“Now at that time five mendicant ascetics were attending me, thinking, 'When 
the ascetic Gautama gains the true doctrine he will communicate it to us.' But 
when I took food they left me in disgust, saying, ‘The ascetic Gautama lives in 
abundance, he has given up his striving.' “ 

The Bodhisattva at the end of his fast is the subject of this Gandharan image. 

For a telling comparison, one may turn to the South Indian bronze of Kali at 
the conclusion of her fast that was discussed supra, pp. 116-120 (Plate 422). p/.4«s 

In Plate 37 we have one of the few reliefs remaining from the ruined stupa of p/. 57 
Jaggayyapeta (about thirty miles northwest of Amaravatl), which will serve to 
contrast the native Indian forms with the alien influences of Alexandrian Gan- 
dhara and the Mongoloid Kusanas. Thanks to the remoteness from Gandhara of 
this site in Kalinga, on the southwestern shore of the Bay of Bengal, the masterful 
style, without plasticity, is purely Hindu and shows no Hellenistic influence what¬ 
soever. The stupa of Jaggayyapeta dates from the first century B.c., and so was 
about contemporary with Bharhut. The subject of this precious panel is the 
Cakravartin, the Ruler of the World, with his “Seven Jewels": the wheel, the 
wife, the horse, the gem, the minister, the general, and the elephant.^® Its clarity 
and grace foreshadow the art of Amaravatl and, like the contemporary Indian 
works at Bharhut, it is the product of a spirit in static repose, completely inncxrent 
of the magnificent dynamism of the jxjst-Kusana periods of Indian art. 

Amaravatl dates from the second century a.d., that is to say, some two hundred 
years later than the stupa of Jaggayyapeta. Fragments of an old beam survive, 
however, from an early railing, showing winged animals led and escorted 
by men, conventionalized in a way that betrays the influence of the archaic Meso¬ 
potamian style (Plate 38). Certain other reliefs, which are flat, with a clean and Pi.ssa.b.d 
neat design, evidently derive from the tradition that previously had produced the 
decorations of Jaggayyapeta (Plate 38, center). The majority of the works for pi.ssc 
which .Amaravatl earned its fame, however, show a skillful perspectivism, cur¬ 
tailing and foreshortening, for the purpo.se of creating an illusion of space. In its 
prime, this stupa was a shimmering filigree of railings and walls. The chisel had 
mastered the whole surface and had thrown over the entire structure a glittering 
net. Its sculptural casing slabs and great railing were fashioned in the latter half 
of the second century. Arranged in two tiers, the slabs formed a sort of wainscot 
around the stupa drum, which had a diameter of fifty-four yards. The railing, 

“ For a discussion of the idea of the Cakravartin, cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of 

India, pp. ISO-ISl. 
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PL 95a 


PL 97 


PI. 9i 

PL 65 


PL S>Sb 


moreover, provided for the sculptors a surface area of nearly seventeen thousand 
square feet. 

At the upper left of Plate 95 is a tondo (a relief of circular shape) from a post of 
the outer railing of the stupa, dating from the middle of the second century a.d. 
It shows nagas at the stupa of Ramagrama worshiping the relics of the Buddha, the 
relics being in the little stupa placed on a throne in the center. A giant naga-king, 
conspicuous because of his halo of raised serpent hoods, stands in an attitude of 
reverence behind the relics, while around him others, with their beautiful wives, in 
various attitudes of enthusiastic worship, pay homage to the tangible symbol of 
final release from the bondage of the cycle of rebirths. Frontal positions prevail 
over the profile. As much as possible of the mass of the stone has been transformed 
into a joyful welter of limbs and bodies, and the multitude is anonymous: no in¬ 
dividuals stand out with specific expressions of their own temperaments, no per¬ 
sonalities. W hat we see, rather, is a whole species, a class of superhuman beings, 
giving rein to its emotion in a single chorus. 

Plate 97 is another votive stone slab showing nagas worshiping a stupa. They 
are clustering about it in various attitudes. The terrace of the monument is sur¬ 
mounted by a forest of parasols, which have been set there as votive gifts. Nagas in 
serpent form, triumphant with expanded hoods, gird the dome and guard its drum¬ 
shaped base, while others, in human form, surmounted by their snake-hood 
shields, stand joyfully at either side, with their female companions paying obei¬ 
sance in ecstatic attitudes. Still other nagas, with like gestures, fly in mid-air. 

In these reliefs the static mood of Jaggayyapeta and Bharhut has given place to a 
graceful, triumphant dynamism, rendered in a supremely fluent handwriting, in a 
kind of miniature style. Consider again Plate 94, where the Buddha crosses the 
Nairanjana, having abandoned those practices of bodily mortification which, as 
rendered in the Gandharan image of Plate 65, had brought him to the brink of 
death. W'ith a wholesome ascetic diet of vegetables and milk-rice, he has strength¬ 
ened his bodily frame for the spiritual pursuit of enlightenment, and now, walking 
nimbly, like a cloud, he crosses the river's swirling waters to the other shore 
where stands the tree under which he is to achieve his goal. 

More than one style can be identified among the remains of Amaravati: on the 
one hand, as above, that of the invisible Buddha in a graceful, sensitive line; on 
the other, various works following the lustier, coarser, more naturalistic tradi¬ 
tions derived from the North. In the bottom panel of Plate 92h, illustrating the 
Great Departure of the Bodhisattva from his palace, wife, and son, we behold him 
on his steed Kanthaka, conducted by his faithful charioteer. Divinities of the earth 
support the hoofs of the horse while those above carry the parasol of the spiritual 
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kingship of the universe, attending the Bodhisattva on his way to the solitude of 
the forest and the anonymous existence of the mendicant ascetic. The relief is on 
the inner side of a railing-pillar. A broad and vigorous style, though a bit simple 
and clumsy, full of energy in its rendition of the movements and expressive faces 
of the figures, carries the impress of the Kusana influence on the Northern art — 
and the Blessed One, in accordance with the new Mathura-Gandhara manner of 
representation, is visible in his bodily form. 

Above this is another relief in the Northern style, the Temptation scene, 
and above that, the Buddha expounds the doctrine for the first time, turning 
the Wheel of the Law in the Deer Park of Benares. In the scene of the Tempta¬ 
tion, the Bodhisattva on his throne, supported by divinities of the earth and 
seated in the attitude of the teacher, visibly confronts the onlooker. Though sur¬ 
rounded by the alluring figures of the seven daughters of the tempter striving 
in vain to attract his attention to their enticing attitudes, he is not aware of them. 

The triumphant calm of him who has realized the truth contrasts with the grace¬ 
ful, undulating blandishments and coy looks of the women, who represent sheer 
life and its enjoyment. A manly, straightforward, simple style has here been em¬ 
ployed to convey directly what there is to say. However, the simplicity is decep¬ 
tive: for it derives from a far richer, more sophisticated style than that of this re¬ 
lief, going back, ultimately, to Hellenism and its masterworks. Those earlier 
achievements have been filtered to AmaravatT through the juvenile barbarism of 
the Kusana-Mathura sphere. 

The scene shown in the medallion of Plate 86 is from the popular story of the pi. aeh 
Buddha subduing a mad elephant. According to the legend, the Enlightened One, 
accompanied by his monks, was passing through a narrow street crowded with 
people, when a mad elephant rushed against him, let loose by the Buddha's envious 
cousin Devadatta, who, like a shadow, had been following him through every por¬ 
tion of his career, attempting repeatedly to murder him —and sometimes suc¬ 
ceeding.*^ In this relief the animal is depicted twice: first, in his fierce onrush; 
next, stopped suddenly by the magic soul-force of the Enlightened One, stooping 
in obeisance before the Buddha's feet in meek self-humiliation. The crowd gives 
way, aghast, along the houses. The keepers try to seize their infuriated charge and 
someone rushes forward to capture it as it bows before the conquering calm of the 
holy sage. Astonished and admiring, onlookers peer from windows. But the Bud¬ 
dha, amidst this welter of dramatic action, stands in a posture of utter composure, 
emanating sovereign peace from his motionless attitude, without even a striking 
gesture of his hands —in marked contrast to the doubly antagonistic movement of 

“ Cf. supra, pp. 242-243. 
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the huge animal and the tumultuous upheaval of Ixxlies and gestures that rises 
from the border and subsides at his feet. 'I'he Enlightened One's perfect calm 
anticipates the subsidence of the imperiling onrush; for his insight and timeless 
serenity beheld the wave already broken even when it was mounting and gather¬ 
ing strength to engulf and crush him. 

PI. 99 Plate .9.9 is a view of the stupa at Bodhgaya, the greatest Buddhist center in 
contemporary India. Tradition assigns the founding of this shrine to Asoka and 
parts of the present structure date from as early as c. 100-50 B.c. Its stone railing, 
fencing the great rectangle in the midst of which stands the temple, is from the 
period B.c. Numerous alterations have been effected, however, during the passage 
of the centuries, and elements can be identified from practically every pericxl of 
Buddhist art.** fVom the seventh to tenth centuries .\.d. the temple contained a 
famous statue of ^akyamuni that was regarded as the authentic portrait-image of 
the master in the posture of Calling the Earth to W'itne.ss {hhumi-sparsa-mudra). 
According to a local legend, it was begun by divine beings and finished by human 
workmen; the descriptions suggest, however, that it must have been a work in 
the Ciandhara style of a comparatively early date. In Msiian Esang's time (the 
period of King Harsa's reign, G06‘-(>48 a.d.) it was standing in a dark chamber 
and could be seen properly only with the help of a mirror held to reflect the sun's 
rays upon it. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, after having been in 
ruins for over nine hundred years, this monument on the site of the Buddha's 
teaching was restored by Ceylonese Buddhists with the financial assistance of the 
Buddhists of Japan. 


4 . Hindu Sculpture 


The religion of the early Aryan invaders of India had no iconography, no 
images, no temple worship of its own; and the later ascetic sects of the period of 
the Upanisads, interested only in liberation from the realm of name-and-form, 
with their cells or life centers of hermits, monks, and teachers, could not tell 
craftsmen how to represent the figures of their saviors: those ideal beings —Bud¬ 
dhas, Jinas, and 'llrthahkaras —that lead mankind to the ineffable goal of release 
from the senses. The Indian lay folk, therefore, in their munificence, and the 


** Cf. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham, Mahabodhi, or The Great Buddhist 
Temple under The Bodhi Tree at Buddka-Gaya {honAon, 1892). 
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craftsmen with their skills, were left largely to themselves in the development, 
from ancient, widespread patterns of demonic superhuman beings, of the forms 
that should represent both the Aryan Brahman divinities and the ascetic saviors of 
the cults of release. 

Text Plate Bfsb shows a giant yaksa from Patna, dating from the earliest period pl aeb 
of monumental Indian stone sculpture. It is a work in polished Chunar sandstone, 
and its model was derived from the pre-Aryan sphere. It is a kind of primitive 
idol. The archaic stittiiess of a wooden or stone post has been transformed, how¬ 
ever, into an impressive piece of art. I'his is a guardian of earthly prosperity and 
wealth, in magnificent, static repose. 

Such demonic, divine protcx:tors, inherited from primordial times and rendered 
visible in works of wood and stone by a supremely proficient guild of Indian 
artist-craftsmen, supplied the models, or basic sculptural themes, from which the 
whole magnificent tradition of Hindu sculpture took its initial inspiration, ^iva, in 
his positive aspect, as a giant demon-god of the life-force, associated with the pre- 
Aryan symbol of the lihgam, was commonly made to resemble a yaksa. In the 
giant sevenfold ^iva of Parel (Text Plate B/ff), for example, the heroic traits of pi. aie 
an athletic earth-demon are preserved in all of the exfoliating forms—even though 
in this work of the (iupta period every trace of archaic realism has lx?en left far 
behind.“ 

And nagas too were patrons of life. As the pre-Aryan demons of moisture, they 
were guardians of the fertility and life-jjap of the nourishing soil. Fa Hsien speaks 
of a shrine erected by the Buddhists of SahkTsa to a naga because that deity, who 
Ixjstowed prosperity, had given the monks scx'urity and peace. Hsiian Tsang does 
not mention any specific naga cult in India, but terms the naga "the assiduous 
guardian of the relics of the Holy One." We have already seen how the earliest 
images of the Buddha and of the Jaina 'Firthahkara Parsvanatha were based on the 
pattern of the naga-king. These, however, were not the only figures of this type 
in Indian art; for certain statues of the Hindu creator and world protector, Visnu, 
closely adhere to the traditional naga form. See, for example. Plates 122 and 127, pi. /a, is? 
Such works were inspired, on the one hand, by the particular concept of Vi.snu's 
identity with his serpent vehicle ^sa, but, on the other, by the more general folk 
belief in the serpent as a demonic being with a peculiar relationship to the human 
sphere and to human destiny. 

“ Editor s note: For a discussion of this colossal effect, peculiar to Indian art, which Dr. Zimmer 
piece, see Zimmer, Sixths and Symbols in Indian lias termed, “the phenomenon of the growing or 
yirt and Civilization (New York and London, expanding form.” For §iva as a yak$a, see Cooma- 
19+6), pp. 132-136, where it is interpreted as raswamy, 
a particularly graphic example of an aesthetic ** Cf. supra^ pp. 56-57. 
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For the naga, as the superhuman being closest to man, assumes human shape at 
will and frequently seeks human company. Snake girls and queens have become the 
mistresses and queen-consorts of kings and are reckoned among the ancestors of 
numerous princely lines. Furthermore, the more esoteric and lofty later form of 
Buddhism known as the Mahay ana is supposed to have been revealed by the 
Buddha, during his lifetime, only to the serpents, since the men of that age were 
unable to grasp its ineffable ideas. It was more than half a millennium later, when 
the world had been prepared for the message by the preliminary disciplines of 
early Buddhism, before the serpent doctrine was at last transferred by its guard¬ 
ians to the monk Nagarjuna, and so to man. Ndga, as an honorific title for super¬ 
human beings, is applied sometimes to the Buddha himself in the early Buddhist 
texts, but since the word may denote either snake or elephant,” we cannot be 
certain of the precise connotation of the epithet in this context. In any case, the 
naga —like the Serpent in the Garden of Eden —is a being intimately associated 
with the mystery of man's ensnarement and release through knowledge. In the 
Judeo-Christian sphere this association has been interpreted only negatively; 
but in India, where enlightenment is understood and experienced as a tran¬ 
scendence of the pairs-of-opposites, the ambivalence of the serpent power is con¬ 
tinually held in mind. 

The prominence in early Buddhist art of the naga and the yaksa may or may not 
have had some influence on their adoption as appropriate forms for the divine 
saviors of the Hindu tradition. In any case, the sublimating influence of the Bud¬ 
dhist transformation of these demonic earthy protectors certainly contributed to 
the stylistic development of the Hindu renditions of the great gods. Gandhara, 
through its evolution of a humanized Buddha image, contributed the elegance, 
personality, and triumphant spiritual consciousness of a Hellenistic Apollo to the 
Indian concept of the savior. This development helped to personalize, and finally 
to spiritualize, the elementary natures of the naga and the yaksa, attenuating 
their superhuman life-forces, refining them, and preparing them to express the 
idea of a superhuman humanity. During the Gupta period this refinement was 
communicated to images of the Hindu cult. 

With the diminishment of the Kusana power in the third century a.d., there 
had followed, in the Ganges region, a period of contending empires without de¬ 
cisive victory, until the supremacy of the Guptas was finally established by 
Candragupta 1,” who ruled in or near Pataliputra (Patna) and wedded, c. 308, a 
princess of the powerful Licchavi dynasty (a family probably of Tibetan pro- 

“ Cf. suj>ra, pp. 161-162. (c. 321-297 B.C.), founder of the Maurj-a d>Tusty. 

“ Not to be confused with Candragupta Maurya 
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venience) of Vaisali.*’ In the years S 19-320 Candragupta I extended his dominions 
westward to Allahabad (Prayag) and from 326' to 375 (or perhaps 330 to 380) 
his son, Samudragupta I, pressed the empire to the Sutlaj, while making con¬ 
quests also in the South. The true founder of the Gupta Empire was this Samudra¬ 
gupta. His immense domain extended, finally, from the mouth of the Ganges in 
the east to the Jumna and Chambal rivers in the west and from the Himalayas in 
the north to the Narbada River in the south; with numerous additional princi¬ 
palities in the position of vassal states. His diplomatic relationships reached from 
the Oxus to Ceylon. 

Samudragupta's son, Candragupta II, 375-411 (or 380-413), expanded the 
Gupta Empire still further, dispossessing the last of the ^aka rulers of Surastra 
(the so-called “Western Satraps** in Kathiawar) and annexing both Malwa and 
Ujjain. This king is the legendary Vikramaditya of the great poet and playwright 
Kalidasa. Coming into possession of the western coast, he brought his empire into 
touch with the trade to Alexandria and, simultaneously, maintained close rela¬ 
tionship with China by way of the caravan routes, over which there passed a 
continuous traffic, not only of goods, but of Buddhist pilgrims. From 357 to 571 
India sent, from various kingdoms, ten diplomatic missions to China. Fa Hsien 
arrived in India in 399 and was the first Chinese pilgrim to write an account of his 
voyage; I-tsing (c. 6*75), who was one of the last, enumerates sixty important 
Chinese monks who in his day had visited India in the name of the Buddhist 
Dharma. And comparably, from India to China there journeyed, in the name of the 
Dharma, KumarajTva (383), Bodhidharma (520) and Paramartha (548). Com¬ 
mercial traffic with the Far East was carried on, furthermore, not only overland 
but by sea, the ships passing, on the way. Further India and Indonesia, both of 
which regions had already been settled by Indian emigrants. A crown prince of 
Kashmir, Gunavarman, who in 431 visited Nanking, was (according to Chinese 
sources) the converter of java to the Buddhist faith.” And finally it should be 
noted that in the years 336, 361, and 530, Indian missions were sent to Rome; for 
after the time of Candragupta II, Barygaza and the other western ports were held 
at the disposal of the Empire of the Caesars. Roman coins in India served as pat¬ 
terns for those of the Guptas. Greek mathematics and astronomy were intro¬ 
duced. The Indian astronomers Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, who were bom, 
respectively, 476 and 598, are expressions of this influence from the West. 

A searing gash was cut in this flourishing civilization in the second half of the 

” Cf. Vincent A. Smith, TAr Early History of Zritschrift, 111(1914^15), 1-28. 

India (Oxford, 1908), pp. 265 ff., and "Indian “Cf. George Coedfes, Lts ^tats hindouish 
Sculpture of the Gupta Period," Ostasiatische (Paris, 1948), p. 95. 
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fifth century a.d., when the White Huns and their central Asiatic allies invaded 
the Indian Northwest. In •K)5 they took Kabul and (Kcupied Ciandhara; 480 to 528 
was the period of their sway; 528, however, saw them defeated in India by the 
Gupta monarch Baladitya with a confederacy of Hindu kings; and during the 
decade 560-570 Khosrau Anushirvan of Persia harried and finally annihilated 
them decisively in the north. In 625 (or 626), Pulakesin H, a Calukya king in 
Western India, sent a mission to Khosrau Parvez, the grandson of this Persian 
King of Kings, and his responding mission is represented in one of the frescoes of 
PL 173 Ajanta (Plate 172). 

With its rich mixture of peoples, commercial influences, victories, and disasters, 
this great period was a brilliantly fruitful one for Indian art. We have viewed 
many of its masterpieces and have obser\cd its influences in the periods that fol¬ 
lowed, not only in India, but in Further India, Indonesia, and Indo-China. In 
conclusion, we may now trace the gradual decline of its force through a period of 
more than a thousand years, the ossification, devitalization, and flamboyant dis¬ 
sipation of its motifs, and the return to view —slowly, yet steadily and surely — 
of an archaic, even primitive clumsiness and fearsome force, which had been pre¬ 
served from time immemorial in the idols of the folk. 

We have just noted the relationship of the naga motif to the iconography of 
Visnu. Likewise, the naga's implacable enemy, the sun-bird, is a proper vehicle 
of this god, who, on his saving missions, appears from '‘beyond the sphere of the 
pairs-of-opposites" {nirdvandva) and is lord both of the waters of life and of the 
Pino desiccating sun. Plate 110, from the sixth-century temple of Deogarh in which 
also appears a relief, already discussed, of Visnu reclining on the serpent, is an 
illustration of the well known legend of Visnu*s Deliverance of the Elephant. Ac¬ 
cording to the Bhdgavata Parana,^* an elephant wading in the shallows of a lake 
was trapped and fettered by the serpents of the watery element, but prayed to 
Visnu for aid, and the god came to him. In the relief, the deity has just appeared. 
The elephant’s feet are still ensnared by the relaxing serpent coils. Visnu is seated 
on his vehicle Garuda, and the naga is paying obeisance, together with his queen. 
No battle was necessary; the god's presence was enough. Above is a glimpse of 
celestial gandharvas on whose backward-reaching. Hying thighs their apsarases 
ride. 

Visnu, in association with Garuda, appeared in this contingency as the con¬ 
queror rather than as the counterpart of the serpent force, and he appears in such 
opposition frequently in Indian myth and art; for example, in the Adi Varaha 

•• Bhagavata Purana 8. 2-3. tion are discussed in Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, 

•" The mythological backgrounds of this opposi- pp. 77 ff. 
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cave at Mamallapiiram, where he is shown rescuing the goddess Earth from the 
depths of the primeval Ocean, after having subdued the serpent-demon of the cos¬ 
mic abyss (Plate I he work is of the same period as the Visnu Anantasayin 

discussed supra, pp. 166-J(>8, and is in the same, completely competent, thor¬ 
oughly Indian style. 

The atmosphere of the harmony of the supervvorld, beyond strife and struggle, 
pervades these glorious icons, as it does the whole rich spectacle of the Gupta, 
Ciilukya, Rastrakuta, and Pallava styles. Moreover, a consummate skill in the 
realization of sculptural values is intrinsic to this art, whose roots, as we have 
suggested/® are to be sought not in the North, but in the Deccan. Us masterworks 
represent simply a step in advance along the line already indicated by the free and 
lively designs of the Bhaja and Ram Gumpha reliefs (Plates 40-45 and 55 - 57 ) and 
the panels of Ainaravati; a moment of great refinement in a continuous tradition. 
Furthermore, this heritage, in its skill as well as in its tundamental character, is 
completely independent of G^mdhara. No more vivid contrast between the majesty 
of the Indian and that of the Greco-Roman heritages could be desired than what 
appears when works such as these are comparc-d w'lth the products, first of Gan- 
dhara, and then of Hellenistic Greece. 

The power of the Indian hand to render, with perfect balance, the miracle of the 
play of the pa irs-of-opposites in a work of sculpture, whether in stone or in bronze, 
is revealed once more in Plate 4-23; a South Indian work of c, 900 a.o., represent- 
ing Krsna subduing the river serpent Kaliya. Though still a child {here, however, 
as a wonderful youth), dwelling with the cowherds on the bank of the Yamuna, 
Krsna, to protect his friends, dove into the water and conquered the poisonous 
naga simply by dancing on his head. He is shown in an attitude of triumphant 
majesty, without a hint of struggle. The incarnation of Visnu is made manifest 
immediately as the born victor, in a posture that is a calm yet thrilling hieroglyph 
of power. By his sheer being the supreme god triumphs. And his enemy, though 
sulKlued, is not crushed by his weight, because the victorious vision of the god is as 
light as a cloud. 

Plate 455 is again this savior, Krsna, but now playing his flute among his 
friends, the cows and cowherds of Vrndavana. Like the image in the plate opposite 
(a rendition of Durga Mahisasura-niardim), this powerful yet tender work is in 
the twelfth-century floysala temple-city of Belur. With the virtuosity of a late 
style, the beloved motif, long familiar, has been projected easily into the soft 
stone. The material lias been treated like foam or w'hipped cream. However al- 

« Fisnu Parana 1 . 4. Cf. Zimmer, ftp. ciL, PP^ 77-79; also. p. 290 . 

® Cr supra, pp. 223 - 220 . 
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though the glorious dynamism of the classic period still is with us, the facility of 
the workmanship is now conducing to conventionalization. The piece lacks the 
bold vigor and simple lines of the contemporary bronzes; and yet, there can be no 
doubt but that, with the petrifaction of the conventions, a new force” or rather^ 
an old one—has entered into the forms. It is that, namelv* of the fetishes of the 
w. Baa folk. (See Plate 436', and compare again Text Plate B2a.) With the passage of 
time this primitive element becomes increasingly prominent in Hindu art —even 
where tempered by craftsmanly skill and sophistication. 

Pi 4 SS For an example, we may turn again to the Visnu of Plate 453. This is a work in 
dark green chlorite, from the neighborhood of Konarak, Orissa, and dates from tiie 
fourteenth or fifteenth century a.d. It represents the moment of the bodily ar¬ 
rival of the god on Oaruda, his A^hicle, with his sakti Laksml at his side. The sun- 
bird, no longer flying, has already come down to the earth and sunk to iiis left 
knee, to rest. The devotee at Visnu's right has brought the god into manifesta¬ 
tion as the consummation of an act of envisionment —which is externally repre¬ 
sented in the posture [ mudm) of his hands. And his wife, at Visnu's left, has mean¬ 
while been awaiting the god like a lady of his court. The happy astonishment of 
the couple is expressed in their postures, in contrast to which is the reposeful 
attitude of Visnu, whose superhuman, gigantic stature likewise contrasts with 
that of his devotees. He has not Ijeen rendered colossally; for how small is this 
little masterpiece: two feet eight inches high! The secret of suggesting monu- 
mentality and greatness in images far less than life size, which is so typical of 
Indian religious art —as well as of producing forms far larger than life that seem 
very intimate, almost miniatures, in their refinement —here again has ac¬ 
complished its magic. And once again the fact is brought home that the inner 
vision, which is familiar with all magnitudes, has a capacity for monumentality 
that is independent of dimension. 

This is a piece derived from the fetish, and surpassing it —as Sanskrit literature 
surpasses the Indian folk traditions; yet it is not so proud as to deny its simple 
relatives. Nor is Visnu, as the bearer of the highest functions and deepest dcK- 
trines, too proud to accept the folk deities as his manifestations. For to him, no 
god— no being-is inferior, since the whole ’world is his manifestation, from 
Brahma to the blade of grass. 

It is evident, nevertheless, in this image, as well as through all the majesty of 
the architecture of Konarak,®^ that something has begun to go out of the Indian 
FL 3*e-sT5 style. An increasing ossification is apparent in late Hindu sculpture, a growing 
stiffhess and lifelessness; and this was caused in large part precisely by its relapse 

“ Cf JUjfrTil, p. ST'i, 
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to the perennial level of the art of the folk, where at all times the rigidity of the 
magic tool, the fixity of the mask, a sense of horror-stricken and horror-inspiring 
lx?numl)edness, has been the chief inspiration. When the lower and more archaic 
classes of the Indian population came automatically to the top after the disasters of 
tlie dynasties and the collapse of the older capitals, with their wealthy populations 
and their craft-traditions, the folk art again prevailed; now making use, however, 
of the artistic achievements of the classical periods, and imitating, even outdoing, 
their sophistication, copying their refinements for the enjoyment of a new, yet 
timeless, class. 'I'he spark of life and the grace of the original vitality are flatly 
missing from these later works, however—for though the parvenu may hire an 
upper-class tailor and even acquire impeccable manners, the true dishivoltura 
can be matured only slowly, through generations of breeding. 

In certain of the images of the great temples of the South one feels this grace¬ 
less, brutally powerful, yet impeccably mannered sophistication of the late Indian 
style with particular force; for example, that of the lower picture in Plate 445, 
from the seventeenth-century Viratesvara temple of Perur. This is a statue of ^iva 
Gajasurasamhara-murti, “^iva, the Slayer of the Elephant-Demon," which is a 
"destructive" {samhara), "triumphant" (ghora), "playful manifestation" {/7/j- 
murti) of the cosmic deity whose "fundamental form" {mulavigraha) is the 
lihgam.** The most obvious expression of the destructive aspect of the divine 
force that supports, creates, and destroys the cosmos and its living beings is in 
disease and plague, and particularly in fever, which is said to assail every sort of 
creature, even plants and the earth, water, and air. It is incurable in most beings; 
in elephants it is almost always fatal. These majestic beasts (which are very 
valuable to kings, since they are useful in warfare and in various state and magical 
functions) are consumed quickly by the inner heat because their tough leathery 
skin affords no outlet through |x?rspiration. A description of fever-demons assail¬ 
ing and killing elephants is given in the Ilastydyur-vedat the Hindu "Encyclo- 
pcxlia of Elephant Medicine," where they are said to originate from the w rath of 
6iva and Visnu and, as emanations of their essence, to bear the features of these 
g(xls. When such a demon has entered the organism of an elephant, the heat and 
shivering of the elephant's b(xiy are effects of the frantic dance of destruction jx?r- 
formed by the demon within. The origin of the sculptural motif showing ^iva 
dancing in an elephant skin is probably this of the Siva-like fever-demon dancing 
within the body of the helpless beast. 

Another approach, however, to the understanding of these grim images is 
offered by the myth of diva’s conquest of a monster w ho had assumed the form of 

•*Cf. supra^ pp. 22-24; also Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, pp. 123-175. 
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an elephant. The god, having compelled his powerful opponent to dance against 
him, went on and on with the dance until his victim fell dead, then Hayed him, 
donned the skin as a kind of mantle, and finally, wrapped in this dripping trophy, 
peiibrmed at dusk a horrendous solo of triumph before his divine consort, the 
Goddess. 

In this image, which is from a sculptured column of the temple, the godly ap¬ 
parition is encompassed by the elephant skin as by a halo. Fhe heavy head of the 
victim, with its large ear lobes, dangles beneath, the small tail is at the top, and 
the four feet are hanging at the sides. Within, the deity spreads his eight arms in 
a measured, slow and sophisticated dance, bearing in his hands his trident and 
other symbolical weapons, together with the alms bowl of the beggar-ascetic. The 
two uppermost hands stretch out the skin of the conquered elephant, the ne.xt two 
bear a noose for the lassoing of enemies and the goad or hook used to control an ele¬ 
phant; a third pair carries a tusk of the slain elephant and an hourglass-shaped little 
hand drum with which the dancer is beating time; the two main hands, meanwhile, 
carry diva's trident and the skull that is the great yogi's characteristic alms bowl. 

The dancer exhibits a demonic, lizardlike agility and a serpentlike, elusive 
slimness and grace. There is a perfect, enigmatical blending of opposites in the 
work, the gruesome trophy of the slain victim affording a sinister background to 
the glittering, untiring display of a delirious and triumphant divine youth, ^iva 
wears a garland of skulls and there is another skull in his diadem. There is a 
dreamy aloofness in his face, and he is enjoying the solemn slow strides of his 
triumph as he spreads about him, instead of the halo of flames that elsewhere 
radiates from his dance, the blood-dripping trophy of the elephant skin. And there 
is a consciously sophisticated attitude evident in his manner—as there was like¬ 
wise in the mind of the artist who wrought this image. Instead of blossoming life, 
welling limbs, and the rich sweetness of the former periods, there is an intentional 
stiffness in this masterpiece of the late epoch, which epitomizes the ossification 
and emptiness of the final period and the decadence of Indian art. The aesthetic 
qualities of the charming, the heroic, and the loathsome are thus combined," 


“ The textbooks of Indian aesthetics recognize 
eight "sentiments, emotions, qualities, feelings, or 
flavors" {rasa) which may be rendered by works of 
art. They are comparable in a way to Aristotle's 
two "tragic emotions" of pity and terror. 

ipigara-hasya-karuna- 
raudra-vlra-hhayanaka 
blhhjts-Jdbhuia-sangau ca 
ity oftau natya rasdh smft^ 

Love, mirth, pity, wrath. 


heroic might, terror, repugnance, and 
wonder; 

these are the eight tastes or sentiments 
of theatrical performances. 

Love and wonder are rendered in §iva-^kti 
groups, Laksmi-Narayana, etc.; mirth, wrath, 
and terror in the dancing, pot-bellied Gane^; while 
Tantric images combine various rasas in a mingled 
flavor of terror, wrath, repugnance, wonder, 
sportiveness (mirth), and charm (love). 
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the work being a mixture of the triumphant divine life-force with symbols of 
death and destruction. This is a dichotomy familiar to the Indian mind and common 
in Hindu art; for India is deeply imbued with a sense of the ambivalent character 
of divinity. The Indian gods are simultaneously auspicious and terrific and the Lord 
of the World comprises in his transcendent totality all the pairs-of-opposites. 

Plate 408 is another version of ^iva in the elephant skin, from a sculptured 
column in the temple compound of Tiruvannamalai. Here the frantic victorious 
dance has become a '‘stilP' —a ceremonious epiphany; but one in which the god is 
no more destructive {samhara) or triumphant (ghora) than a doll. In such an art 
as this, and in the heavy, lifeless images of the towering gopuras (Plate 405), 
where the solidity of the stone, the weight of matter, is dominant, the unique 
achievement of the earlier periods of the Gupta masterworks and of the visions of 
Elephanta, Elura, and Mamallapuram —where the solid rock effervesced into a 
sublime phantasmagoria, expressing, through the gross material of the tangible 
sphere, the subtle nature of those apparitions that come before the yogi's internal 
vision —has disappeared. The art, the vision, has evaporated and withdrawn. 

At Bharhut, in the period B.c,, the divinities stood in a blissful trance. In their 
attitudes of devotion before the stupa, the symbol denoting the perfection of 
nirvana —the transcendental reality without form or name—they radiated delight. 
But they belonged, themselves, to the realm of name and form. They were the 
guardians of the life-force on the earthly plane. And though perfectly stee{>ed in 
devotional rapture, they voiced through their very being the joy of nature and the 
everlasting youth of life. Though suffused by the rays of transcendental wisdom 
radiating from the stupa, they were yet parts of the living world, not apparitions 
from the spheres beyond. 

I/ikewise, the sculpture<l forms of Mathura and Gandhara pertained to the ter¬ 
restrial sphere. Either as earthly giants full of plastic vitality and impressionistic 
reality, or else as humanized saviors bearing, as a mystery within, the tran¬ 
scendental truth, which, through their eloquent attitudes, they were making 
known, they were of an impressive solidity and matter-of-factness. Some of the 
Amaravatl reliefs of the second century A.D., on the other hand, where the Buddha 
was omitted from the scenes in which he was playing a part, hinted at the mystery 
and possibility of a transcendental existence; and in the Buddhist art of the 
Gupta period this transcendent principle became visible. The figure then acquired 
the power to express an existence beyond the earthly realm, and stone became, as 
it were, an incorporeal center radiating spiritual light. The garb of the body, 
grown immaculate and transparent, rendered a reality —a purely spiritual at- 

•• In contrast to the scenes of the absent Buddha at Sohei and Bharhut; cf. sttpra, pp. 60 - 62 . 
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titude—above the struggles and triumphs of thought* and beyond the spheres of 
feeling and emotion. Such anthropomorphic apparitions are really guests from 
beyond. 

From the fifth to sixth century, Hindu sculpture assimilated this priceless 
Buddhist gift of a transcendental style and made it its own. The tangible Idol or 
fetish of stone, the archaic freestanding image, became transfigured into a lumi¬ 
nous manifestation, while the forms in the reliefs were sublimated into the subtle 
matter of the apparitions of an inner vision. Thus the art works became themselves 
the avatars in the sphere of Maya of a divine spark. And from here the phantas- 
magorical style evolved, which culminated at Elephanta, w here, instead of fetish 
worship, the mystical exi>erience was expressed that is proper to bhakti yoga, the 
yoga of devotion. Tl^e vision of a god was evoked so tliat his spiritual presence 
might be worshiped with spiritual gifts and spiritual flowers. 

The rise of bhaktt in the Deccan and the South elevated the pious masses, to a 
large extent, from a level of superstition to that of contemplation. And the devo^ 
tional attitude that then pervaded tlie wdiole of Endian civilization was exhibited 
beautifully In the new art of the higher classes, and in the courts of the kings, 
where solid stone was turned into airy vlsiom All of Hindu sculpture, in so far as it 
participated in the achievement of this classical age whicli endured from the Gupta 
period to the Sena, thenceforth carried within it this phantasmagorical element as 
an intrinsic factor. In the popular crafts, however, the primitive realism of the 
fetish remained alive, and as the art of the South slowly decayed, this archaic 
factor came again to the surface. At Konarak and at the Vaital Deul of Purl the 
realism of dolls set up in niches blends with the grace and sweeping dramatic 
force of the classical age, but in the later temples of the South the realism is often 
simply barefaced: the art has returned to an archaic, even primitive, stark in¬ 
nocence of style. At Vijayanagar, for example, wliere the architecture and reliefs 
are gracefully elegant and bespeak the taste of an aristocratic court, the colossal 
Ft. 445a Narasithha {Plate 4^5a) is merely a clumsy, primitive monster. We do not know 
how far back into the neolithic, or paleolithic, the archetypes of this stark, emer¬ 
gent realism and fetishism of the art of the folk should be traced. A comparison, 
however, of the posture of the Siva in the Elephant Skin with that of the dancer 
of Harappa {mpra^ p. 28) suggests a vista of at least five thousand years. 
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Each of the colonial cultures and art styles of Ceylon^ Indonesia, and Further 
India, as well as of Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan, took over in a worthy way the 
Indian heritage, giving to it an original and happy local application. Out of various 
ethnological and biological requirements self-contained styles were formed that 
were the peers, in originality, nobility and delicacy, of the Indian. Yet nowhere, 
no matter what degrees of significance and elegance may have been achieved, is 
that supreme expression of simple vitality —the animated fullness of vegetating 
life, the spiritual clarity and freedom of the will, the luminous quality of the living 
sovereignt}'' of man over his own nature and over the world, the physical and 
spiritual omnipotence of the godly ^ so clearly present and so endlessly inflected 
as in India itself, the creating hearth* Indeed* whenever the incredible brightness 
of the spiritual, the balanced repose of the dynamic, or the brilliant power of the 
triumphantly omnipotent are made effectively manifest in Oriental art, an Indian 
model is not far to seek. 


CETLON 


Th E art of Ceylons in its later periods, was in immediate touch w ith the dynasties 
of the South of India; but in Asoka's time, and perhaps earlier, the island received 
its chief inspirations from the North* According to the legend recorded in the 
Makdvamsat^^ Vijaya of Bengal landed on tlie southern part of the island on the 
day of the parinirvana of the Buddha, 483 B.c Exhausted from a long sea voyage, 
he and his people fell on their hands, %vhich, because of the laterite color of the soil, 
became stained with red; hence they named the island Tambapanni (Sanskrit tdm- 
raparnl)^ “copper hand," and founded a city by that name on the site of their ar- 
rivaL®* It is also claimed that the followers of Vijaya were called “Simhalese" 
because the name of Vijaya's grandfather was Sirhlia (“Lion"), The aboriginal 


Tlie chief historical sources for Ccybn arc 
(l) The Dipuvajksa^ which comes down about to 
the period of Mah^na (d. SOS and (£) the 

Mahavamia of Mahan^an, an uncle of King 
Kassapa, which, in the modem version, comes down 
to the one hundred and seventy-fourth king of 


Ceylon, who ascended the throne in 1738 and was 
made prisoner by the British Ui 1815. 

® jrunija, ch. 7, as cited by PriedfichTraulz, 
Ctyhn (Munich, IdlSC), p. 69. Parnl is, properly, 
here, a metaphor for "liatid*' There 

is a plotii ( fltibia T/iuAjista) called lamraffarnat 
“copper)' leaf.“ 
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inhabitants were termed Yaksas {Pali and Nagas, and their kingdom is 

supposed to have continued side by side with diat of the immigrant dynasty* 
Vijaya married a local princess. 

The great capital of Anuradhapura was founded about a century iater by King 
Pandukabhaya, who died c. 301 b,c. at the age of one hundred and siXj after a 
reign of some seventy years* His city ^vas probably of wood; at any rate, nothing 
of it is preserved. The archaeological history of the island does not begin until 
the period of the grimdson of this king, Devinampiya Tissa ("21-7-207 B.C.), wdio, 
after ascending the throne, sent presents to the Indian emperor Asoka. Tissa built 
the Thuparania dagaba ( 21-1- b.c.)/® in which were placed the collarbone and eating 
bowl relics that by miracle bad come to Ceylon; and when Asoka, in response 
to Tissa^s overture, sent his son Mahendra as a Buddhist teacher, the royal youth 
was officially welcomed at this sice. Asoka later sent to Ceylon a slip of the Bo 
Tree, This was planted and, flourishing to this day, is an object of reverence to 
Buddhists throughout the world. 

Other buildings surviving Jrom this early date are the Maha vihara, which is a 
great cloister not far from the Bo Tree structure, the Isurumuniya vihara, and, 
further south, the Vessagiri vihara, now^ in ruins. Cells carved in a great rock sur¬ 
vive in the Mahintale, which is where King Devanampiya Tissa is supposed, one 
day while out hunting, to have found himself suddenly confronted by Mahendra, 
immediately after the latter had arrived in Ceylon with six companions by a 
miraculous Right through the air. 

Tamil invasions of Ceylon are recorded from c. 150 B.c. A Cola prince named 
Elala governed the island from to lOj, but he was driven out by King Dut- 
thagamani (101-77 B.C.) in a war that lasted fifteen years* From the Iatter*s time 
we have the celebrated Buamveli dagaba (“Gold Dust“ Pagoda) at Anura¬ 
dhapura, as well as the Miriswetiya and Abhayagiri dagabas in the same ancient 
city and the remains of the Lohapasada (the “Brazen Palace"), wliidi was a nine^ 
.storied cloister supported by sixteen hundred stone columns that were orna¬ 
mented with gold, silver, and copper, and most of which survive to the present 
day. It should be noted also tfiat it was in his reign that the Pali canon was set 
down in writing in Ceylon* 

In the words of Henry Parker: “Dutthaganiani and his brother Sadha Tissa may 
claim the credit of being the first rulers to appreciate the grandeur of the effect 
of an enormous white dome, far greater than anything of the kind previously 
erected in Ceylon or India, and admirably adapted to be an expression of sta¬ 
bility, ^d permanence, and inaccessibility, such as the purpose of its construction 

IS tht Ccylctnese rerin for stDpui. 
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demanded/* Tlie reference is to tlie Ruanvveli and Miriswetiya dagabas, both of 
which were begun by Dutthaganiani and completed by his brother and successor, 

Sadha Tissa (77-59 B.C.). 

‘‘Undoubtedly," declares Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, in the course of his 
discussion of the former, ‘‘the original dagaba has been enclosed in a later ad¬ 
dition; but the whole is of brick, as are all the Ceylon examples, and the enlarge¬ 
ment was probably made before the beginning of the Christian era. According to 
the Mahavarhsa, the relic chamber was adorned with paintings (rows of animals 
and hamsas), and contained a Bodhi-tree with a silver stem and leaves of gold, 
relics of Buddha, jewelry, a gold image of Buddha and a representation (painting) 
of the Vessantara jataka. As regards the image, some doubt may be entertained 
as to the existence of a Buddha figure in the first century B.c, but it is not impos¬ 
sible that images of precious metal were made long before any in stone. The dome 
is two hundred and fifty-four feet in diameter, and this is but one of several 
Simhalese dagabas that are as large as all but the largest of the Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids; the paved platform measures four hundred and seventy-five by four hundred 
and seventy-three feet. Facing each of the four cardinal points and attached to the 
dome there is a kind of frontispiece {wdlialkada) consisting of superimposc*d 
horizontal stone courses, flanked by pillars, decorated in a style recalling that of 
the Sand torana posts. On the platform of the Huanweli dagaba there were for¬ 
merly preserved colossal dolomite standing figures, two of Buddhas and one of a 
king (traditionally known as Duttha-gamani) or Bodhisattva, in a severe and very 
grand style [Plate 4J6[|, related to that of the .^maravatl images. The probable pi ^ 
date of these images is the latter part of the second century A.D." 

rhe typical Simhalese dagabas consist of a hemispherical dome rising from low 
circular courses that rest directly on the ground on a square basement approached 
by four stairways. Above this dome is a square enclosure called the ‘‘citadel of the 
gods" (dei'atd kotuzva)^ correspemding to the Indian harmika, and above this a 
pointed ringed spire rises that is the counterpart of the earlier pinnacle of parasols 
(catrdvatl). 'Phe relic chamber is contained in the mass of the dome. • 

A number of fresco paintings have survived in Ceylon in a style closely related 
to that of Ajanta. Plate 4J8 is from the so-called Sigiriya, or ‘‘Lion Rock,*/ a p/. 4 , 5 s 
natural fortress that once was occupied by King Kassapa I (479-497 A.D.). Its 
frescoes date from the fifth centurv. Celestial women are seen with attendant 
maids, casting down a rain of flowers, presumably on some occasion in the life of 

^ Henry Parker, Ancient Ceylon (London, 1909), ^ Coomaraswamy, pp. 160-161. For a discus- 

p. 296; cited by Coomaraswamy, History of Indian sion of the Ceylonese Buddhas, cf. suf>ra, pp. 170- 
and Indonesian Art (New York, 1927), p. 161. 171. 
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the Buddha. The forms are cut off a little below the waist by clouds, to indicate 
tliat these are heavenly beings. The works show a great elegance of manner and a 
penetrating sensuality; they are specimens of a perfectly established style* Tlie 
colors are redsj, yellow, green, and black. 

The sculptured figures at the Isurumuniya vihara {Plates 460 and 461 near 
Anuradhapura, date from the seventh century A.D. At this site the outcrap of a 
great boulder, divided by a fissure, has before it a partly artificial pond. The at¬ 
tempt to cover the surface witli sculpture reminds one of the Descent of the Ganges 
pt. S 72 at Mamallapuram (Plate 272) and tlie figure of Kapila at the right of the entrance 
was obviously inspired by the Pallava style. Howe%''er, this statue of a sage is more 
monumental than its Indian forebears and exhibit.? a boldness and vigorous com¬ 
posure of its own. The primeval saint holds a bridle in his outstretched right hand; 
the horse's head is behind him. Are we supposed to imagine the steed of the fire- 
god ? or the sacrificial stallion of King Sagara, whose sixty thousand sons, seeking 
it after it had disappeared from before them, met Kapila, steeped in meditation, in 
the Netherworld? Kapila is here in the pose of kingly relaxation, rajalUat "the 
posture of royal ease," with an air of majestic indifFerence, full of strength as well 
as composure. Phe treatment of the body, arms, and legs suggests the Visnu 
PI. SS6 Anantasayin of Mamallapuram (Plate 286'). The outlines and the surfaces are full 
of life, with all details suppressed. 

During the sixth to ninth centuries strong Tamil (Cola) invasions broke the 
peace of Ceylon, but a reunification was effected, finally, under King Parakrama 
Bahu I (116^1—1197), who thereu|x>n enlarged, in a Hindu style, the city of Po]on- 
naruva, which had become the royal residence and seat of government following 
the abandonment of Anuradhapura to the invaders* Most of the Hindu, as distinct 
from Buddhist, monuments of this capital date from the period of, and just follow¬ 
ing, the Coja domination, Tlie heavenly residences of the gods are shown with 
many minute and gay details, the palaces and terraces teeming with divine in¬ 
mates. The structure of such buildings is typically Soutli Indian: comparable forms 
occur throughout the South of India, from Madura to Tanjore. Indeed, the art of 
these Dravidian, Hindu temples was an importation from tlie mainland and is not 
typically Ceylonese. 'I’lie puppetlike, crude, gay substantiality of their imagery 
is exactly what docs not iKrlong to the Ceylonese genius proper* 

P'or Ceylonese ai t is elegant and gentle, somewhat idyllic, and perfectly human. 
Even the stern aloofness of the demonic sage Kapila has been eased in it to a re¬ 
laxed pose. It is unexplosive, even w^hen of a threatening tension. Some of the 

” For the legend of Kapila. the legendary founder of the Sartkhya philosophy, cf. 

Zimmer, Fhihsophles of fndin, pp. 2S1-2SSI, 
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Buddhas are among the finest ever rendered; there is no dryness, no sophistica¬ 
tion. The art is completely natural in its approach both to the sublime and to the 
earthly; so that, though it mirrors various phases of the Indian tradition, it has 
transformed the continental Impulses into a smooth, harmonious expression of its 
own, and in this sense is comparable to the an of Java.^^ 

Consider, for example, the portrait-figure of Parakrama Bahu I shown in 
Plate 4G3. This is a colossal roch-cut statue, eleven and one-^half feet high, car\'ed 
in higli relief from a great boulder at l^olonnaruva. What we see is a dignified 
bearded sage reading from a palm-leaf book, a humane patriarch, the father and 
guide of his people, fulfilling the task of upholding and spreading the Buddhist 
gospel. It is a gentle portrait of a remarkable indi%'iduality and at the same time 
the model of the arclietypal wise old man. This archetype and the features of a 
specific historical personality — indeed, a v^ry great king—have been gently 
merged. 

Whether Ceylon was known to the West before Alexander's time we cannot 
say. According to I'liny, a ship with Romans aboard, on the voyage from the Red 
Sea to the south coast of Arabia, was carried to Ceylon, caught by the monsoon, 
and the passengers were brought before the king, who, desiring an alliance with 
Rome, sent a mission consisting of a raja and three companions to the Caesar 
Claudius {41-54 A.D.)/*' Ptolemy, In the second century a.d., describes the island 
in more detail, calling it Salike, the land of tlie Salai.’* It is termed Palisaemundus 
in the Peripius of the Erythraeufi Sea {c. a.d.), whose author was an Egyptian 

Greek from Berenice on the Red Sea, and had once been in India.'^* Procopius 
(d, r. i>(i3 A.D.) certainly means Ceylon when he writes of Serinda.” And Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, an Egyptian merdiant who was later a monk under Justinian 
(527-'565 A.D.), calls the island Sielediha, from Simhaladvipa^ "'The Island of 
Lions," whence the Arabic Serendib and the Portuguese Ceilao. The inhabitants 
themselves, like the modern Siifihalese, in that period called their island Lanka. 

Marco Polo visited Ceylon at the opening of die fourteenth century. From 140S 
to i im the island was tributary to China. In 1505 the first Portuguese fleet ar¬ 
rived, coming from Goa, and many temples, above all Hindu temples, were 
destroyed with the zeal of the Holy Inquisition; perhaps also the true holy tooth 
was at this time stolen and burnt. Tiie Dutch under Admiral van Spilbergen ap¬ 
peared in demanding a spice-export monopoly, and after 1782 the global 

Cf. pp. 13-t“135. grard m/Wfj, pd. by C. Muller, PiiHs* 1SS2, 

Pliny, Nattitahs lihioria, vi. H v. VoL 1, pp. 301^). 

™ Ptolemy, Grographk, t. VII., ch, iv. ^ Procopius, Df Bfih Cothto}, iv. 17. 

^ Fenpias Maris Erytftraeif 61 (in Gfographi ^ The relic of the Buddha'^ tooth is supposed to 

have arrived in Anuradhapun in 360 a.d. 
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rivalry of the French and Engli^fh in the hishioning of tiicir southern colonial em¬ 
pires fell over Ceylon* The latter acquired the island in IB02, at the Peace of 
Amiens, and in 18I5 the last of the long line of Ceylon's kings was unthroned. 

The remains of Ceylonese art, according to Dr* Coomarasw amy, “fall broadly 
into three groups, a classical period (before the eighth century), a medieval 
period (ninth to fourteenth century) and a late medieval period (fifteenth century 
to 1813)/' The main sites are at Anuradhapura (437 Ii.c.-106'5 a.D*}, Polon- 
naruva (1035-1305), Kurunegala, Goinpoda and Kotte (1303-1592), and Kandy 
(15.92-1815)* The Kandyan style is closely related to that of South India* With 
the coming of the British, Iiow ever, the art history of Ceylon ended* Some of the 
modern Buddhist constructions —according to the view of the greatest modem 
citizen of Ceylon— "are not surpassed for incongruity and ugliness by any build¬ 
ings in the world.” 

/ N BOX ESI A 


We have already discussed the art of Bali {supniy pp* 153—157 and 314—315) 
as well as that of Java pp. 134-144 and 2.99-317), and must here simply 

remind the reader of the contrast between the primitive, demonic factor that is 
always evident in the typical works of the predominantly folk tradition of the 
remoter, smaller island and the more gentle, comelier forms of the major periods 
of Java. In Bali one teels alwa^^s the keen force of a brilliant Malayo-Polynesian 
element that was never quite submerged by the colonial-Indian influence* 

There w'as originally in Balinese villages an area in which residences were pre¬ 
pared for the souls of the ancestors: upright stones for the male and horizontal for 
the female souls, while for the chief ancestor-founder of the tribal community 
there was constructed a whole pyramid of stones; and nearby was a paved space for 
ritual dancing* In such temple courts the village elders invoked the departed, 
throwing themselv'es into a state of trance by means of incense, rhythmic move¬ 
ments, chants, and other aids. I'heir invocations might be followed by a ritual 
dance, during which the soul of the ancestor w'ould take possession of the conjurer, 
whose acts and utterances then were regarded as those of the possessing spirit* 
It seems also to have been cu.stomary to erec:t stone or wooden figures repre¬ 


senting the recently deceased village heads or priests, such memorials being 
hardly more than somewhat elalxirated and individualized *spccimens of the up¬ 
right stones. These crude figures serv'^ed as '"seats” (Sanskrit pJihii) for the sSouls 
of those whose likenesses they were supposed to render* They were executed in a 
primitive style characterized by a closed, stiff’appearance of the bi^dy, intended to 


^ Coomamiwamy, op. ett, p. 159. » It., p* KiSi. 
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represent the dead. This art was founded in a desire to retain the person of the 
deceased within the community. The image replaced the corpse, which would dis¬ 
appear in decay, and so, in Bali as in ancient Egypt, jxjrtraiture began as a 
mortuary art. 

It was the immigrant Hindus and their descendants who introduced, in the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, something that up to that time had been unknown in 
the Indian archipelago: namely, kingship, with all its cultural consequences. In 
Java this alien influence submerged the native racial style for a great period; in 
Bali, on the other hand, where the Indian factor was less forceful, Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist art and architecture were soon shot through with native feeling. In the ninth 
centur}' the Balinese or Malayo-Polynesian style began to make itself felt in 
Javanese art also; and by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was triumphant. 

Of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist arts of the island of Sumatra we have to 
judge from the ^ailendra monuments of Java; ** for in Sumatra itself practically 
nothing survives. Islam entered the island at the close of the fourteenth century, 
and by the end of the fifteenth every trace of Hinduism and Buddhism had been 
expunged. 


FURTHER INDIA 


To THE NORTH, on the mainland of Campa and Cambodia, a magnificent s}ti- 
thesis of the Malayo-Polynesian and Hindu-Buddhist styles was achieved, which 
produced, as fruit, one of the noblest sculptural arts in the history of the human 
race. According to a local legend, an Indian Brahman named Kaundinya landed 
with a merchant vessel in the first century A.D., married a local princess, and so 
became the ruler of the coastal country. The princess-bride is said to have been a 
snake-maiden {fidgint), that is to say a maid of superhuman, semidivine descent. 
The tale may represent a transfer to Cambodia of a legendary formula from South 
India; for the Pallavas, too, claim descent from the marriage of a king of the Cola 
race with a naginl. CamlxKlian monarchs frequently bore Sanskrit names terminat¬ 
ing in ’•vtirnian (^rutuvarman, Yasovarman, Indravarman, etc.), after the fashion 
of the Pallavas. And as we have already noticed,” the colonial Indian civilization 
throughout Indonesia, from the fifth to the seventh century a.d., bore distinct 
traces of Pallava origin. 'I'he Hindu culture of Campa and Camlxxlia, therefore, 
can be said, with reasonable certainty, to have come, either directly or indirectly, 
from the India of the South. 

The racial and cultural affinities of the native peoples of Cambodia (Sanskrit 

Cf. supra, pp. 300-312. 


« Supra, pp. 134, 150, 299-300. 
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Kambuja) are complex and obscure. Their language, Mon-Khmer, is a branch of 
the Austric family, to which the Malayo-Polynesian tongues likewise belong. 
Racially, the Mon-Khmers are of Sino-Tibetan stock; they are called Funan in the 
Chinese records. At the beginning of the Christian era they settled in the Mekong 
and Menam deltas, and in South Burma. But Cambodia seems to have received 
from South India, even in the remotest past, racial as well as cultural contribu¬ 
tions: the Klings of Malaya and the Talaings of Pegu, who were absorbed by the 
Mons, were offshoots, for example, of the Dravidian Telinga. The Mongolian 
conntxrtion also seems to have begun at an early date; for a Chinese influence was 
felt in Annam in the third millennium B.c. It was perhaps in that era that the move¬ 
ment began by which the Carnpa race, with its Oceanic affinities, was gradually 
submerged. 

We have viewed [supra, pp. 1 l-t-l5()) a number of pre-Ankor masterworks 
dating from the sixth or seventh century a.d., as well as the classic monuments of 
Ahkor Wat and Ankor Thom, which are of the eleventh to thirteenth. The art — 
of a smooth, sappy solidity —expresses a conception of physical forms flourishing 
naturally from an inward source that is supremely plastic and completely unlineal. 
The bodies are of a graceful weightiness. Powerful and still, securely restful 
within, they radiate a most sweet and serene earnestness, a natural nobility, and 
the still solemnity of composed power. Their inner richness does not exhibit 
itself self-consciously, but, mantled with a dreamy luster, reposes within itself 
without sadness. There is about the works a balance of gravity and charm, naive 
|X)wer and spiritual peace. .And this can be felt even in such an uncouth apparition 
pi.sM as the horse-headed figure of Plate J20—which has been said to be Visnu but is 
perhaps a yaksa.” It is a work of about the ninth century a.d. 

There have been found a considerable number of small Khmer bronzes.*^ Such 
images, called devarup, “figures of gods,“ served as “household divinities'* (kula- 
devata) on the altars in household chapels. I'hey represent the divinities into 


“ .A feminine being of comparable form is the 
chief figure of Jataka 432. VMien Brahmadatta was 
the king of Benares, declares this talc, his chief 
quc'cn betrayed him, and when questioned replied, 
“If I have betrayed thee, may I become a yaksi 
with the head of a horse"; and she became one 
when she died. She 8er\'cd the lord of the yak^as 
in this form for thro'c years, and then, receiving his 
permission to eat human beings, dwelt in a desert 
atul devoured the pa.s.sers-by. Once, however, she 
seized a handsome Brahman with whom she fell in 
love. She kept him prisoner in her cave and bore 
him a son who was a Buddha-in>the-making. The 


son tried to escape with his father, and after some 
unsuccessful attempts, the two were dismissed by 
the yaksi, who bestowed on her son the secret of a 
certain vast treasure tlut had been hidden twelve 
years before. When her two men departed, the 
heart of the yaksi broke and she died. 

**1710 princiiwl collections of these are at the 
Musee de I’^olc fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient 
in Hanoi, Musde du Cambodge at l*nompenh, 
Palais Hoyal of Pnompenh, Bot Brahm (Brahmarl 
Temple) in Bangkok, and Museum of the Ministry 
of the Interior in the same city. Bangkok is the chief 
market for such bronzes. 
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whose worship the members of the families that owned them were initiated by 
their Brahman house-priests. The cult was inherited, together with the images, 
and the office of the priest was hereditary also. The little objects were easily 
transported and so traveled far; hence the places of their origin are usually difficult 
to ascertain. They have been found frequently in Siam as well as in Camlnxlia, 
since the northern and eastern Thai provinces formerly were comprised within the 
empire of the Mon-Khmer. Furthermore, such images were often carried away as 
booty during the long warfare of the Thai against the Khmer; also, they could be 
IxHight and transported to new sites for the purposes of state worship. A con¬ 
ception of their number and variety can be derived from an eleventh-centur}' pillar 
inscription of the CamUxlian king Jayavarman VI1, which tells how he erected 
statues of his mother and spiritual teacher, and grouped around them the images 
of two hundred and sixty gods; and of how, at the annual spring festival, he wor¬ 
shiped one thousand six hundred and nineteen images. To this day, small bronzes 
of this kind are used at the annual ceremony ‘‘when the first furrow is drawn," 
and at the other royal feasts, as well as in most processions. It is important to 
worship all existing gods, omitting none, lest those neglected should be offendcxl.^ 

The bronzes of the Mon-Khmer were produced by the process known as cire- 
perdue,** and originally were gilt. 

In Plate 662a is a particularly beautiful piece: a four-headed, four-armed p/. 562a 
Brahma [Brahma caturmukha caturhhuja), in the cross-legged posture [pad- 
mdsana), from the Temple of the Brahman Palace in Bangkok. The attributes were 
stuck into the hands and have disappeared; they were possibly bells, cymbals, or 
lotus flowers. The rings on the underside are for a staff to bear the image in 
processions. The rhythm of the arms follows the moving wave of the body-line 
from the shoulder hollows over the well-modeled chest and slim waist to the well- 
formed stomach; the last with a deep navel, and with three traditional folds to 
which the three neck-folds correspond. The figure is unified below by the pad- 
masana and above by the inward-pointing upper hands. The four arms grow easily 
from the broad shoulders, and the whole is most beautifully repo.seful in its move¬ 
ment: it is flowing (as well as gazing) in all directions. Flowing out of itself and 
again back into itself, the form is an anthropomorphic manifestation of the circular 
movement of creation, swelling from a center to the periphery and emptying 
back into eternal stillness. It is a perfect figurement of the ever-permitted self- 
unfoldment of the Highest Being into the moved and moving, formed world; 
and the relaxed homing of the energy to its own formless silence, in balanced re- 

“ Notes from George Coed^s, BronzfS Khmhs (Ars Asiatica V; Brussels, 1923). 

•• Cf. supraf pp. 110-114. 
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gard for the eternal dual play of maya and illumination, sarhsara and nirvana. 
Play and counterplay flow throughout. And we may note that though the mouth is 
distinctly Khmer, the visage otherwise suggests India proper. 

The same quality of perfectly flowing breath is realized in the Ganesa of Plate 
pt s6sb 5G2h and, almost miraculously, in the sixteen-armed, many-headed Tantric 
PI. 563 Bodhisattva of Plate 563, Hevajra, “The Blessed Thunderbolt." The coexistence 
in this harmonious art of the Mahayana Buddhist and Hindu figures is notable; 
notable, too, the firm continuity throughout .^sia of its basic forms. I'or the dance 
posture of the Buddhist Hevajra is precisely that of the dancing Bodhisattvas of 
PL 565 Tibet, and we find a counterpart of the Hindu goddess of Plate 56^5—who brings 
rain to the world when she twists her hair—in the Descent of the Ganges relief at 
PL 377 Mamallapuram (Plate 277\ beside the lowest naga). 

In the history of Cambodian art three epochs are to be distinguished: 

1. The Indo-Mon-Khmer period, which comprises, approximately, the first 
eight centuries a.d.; during the first seven of these Hinduistic and Buddhist 
works were produced in the Indian Gupta style of the fifth and sixth centuries; 
during the eighth these were joined by Brahman deities of a South Indian char¬ 
acter; 

2. The period of the national Khmer style, perfected in the ninth century, which 
reached its high point in the Aiikor groups and culminated in the temple com¬ 
pounds of Ahkor Wat (completed c. 1150) and AnkorThorh (completed c. 1225); 

3. In the fourteenth century, a period of decline, which opened with a series of 
warlike disturbances caused by the Siamese and ended with the disappearance of 
the art of the Khmers and the beginning of the epoch of the Siamese.” 

The latter—newcomers —were a branch of the Thai peoples of southwestern 
China, who were being pressed southward by events to the north. The pericxl of 
their coming was that of the great Chinese T'ang (618-907), Sung (960-1280), 
and Mongol (1280-1368) dynasties, the last of which culminated in the vast im¬ 
perial projects of Kublai Khan (1216?-1294). In the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. the Thai were in what is now northern Thailand, pushing downward from the 
eastern spurs of the Himalayas, and they were politically subject to the Mon- 
Khmer. Remains of their work have been found along the upper courses of the 
Meping, Meing, and Menam rivers; first in Lamphun, which was established c. 
575, and later in Sawankhalok and Sukhothai —Sawankha-lok,“The Place (Sanskrit 
loka) of the Holy Community {sahgha),** and Sukha-utai, “The Dawn {udaya) of 

^ Editors note: For a meticulous study of the grandes itapes de son holution (Etudes d'art et 
chronology of the Cambodian monuments, cf. d’ethnologie asiatiques, 1; Paris, 2nd edn., 1951 ). 
Gilbertc de Coral Remusat, L’Art khmer; Us 
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Happiness (jfz/XAj)" —which were the twin capitals of the later Thai kings. The 
zenith of this early Thai style was attained in the eleventh century a.d. 

About 1100 a fourth Thai capital, Pitsanulok, was founded in what had till 
then been native Khmer territory, and three centuries later, c, 1400, the power of 
the Mon-Khmer was broken and the conquest of the peninsula by the Thai 
achieved. Tlienceforth a new style of sculpture emanated from a fifth capital, 
.Ayuthia (“The Victorious"), in the south, a city which had been called Dvaravati 
before being conquered, and which seems to have been a center of Visnu worship. 

It retained something of its Hindu character even under the Buddhist Thai, and re¬ 
mained their capital until captured and destroyed in 1757 by the Burmese, who 
had been subject to the Thai since the tenth century,*® whereupon the seat of Thai 
government was transferred to Bangkok, where it remains to this day. 

From the sixth to the twelfth century Siam was the focal point and battlefield 
of various styles, borne by the difi'ering ethnic groups. Indian immigrants had 
introduced the Gupta forms {c. 350-750 a.d.) in the south. In the center of the 
peninsula the force of the Mon-Khmer was dominant. And there were influences 
from Burma, as well as from Java overseas, and from the related Laos, who, in 
the rear of the Thai, were steadily pressing down from the north. With the chang¬ 
ing ethnic, political, and cultural preponderance of the various peoples the art 
styles changed, until, in the end, with the complete stabilization of the empire of 
.Ayuthia, the jx)sition of the typical Siamese or Thai style was secure. 

Among the Siamese finds, Brahmanical figures are far outnumbered by Bud¬ 
dhist. The earliest Buddhist images belong to the Mahayana, but with the rise 
of the Thai the Hlnayana became predominant and the artists received more 
monotonous assignments. Their chief materials were a gray sandstone and, after 
the Ayuthia p>eriod, a reddish sandstone; less often, slate; clay, frequently with a 
coloring mixture that was sometimes of gold; and bronze, usually gilded. 
Roughly, the Lamphun period can be dated 575-800 A.D., the Sukhothai-Sawan- 
khalok 750-1100, Pitsanulok-Lopburi 11(K>-1350, and Ayuthia 1350-1757. 
Bangkok has been the Thai capital since 1757. 

The upper figure in Plate 586 is a Buddha head from Lopburi and the other pi. sae 
from Ayuthia. Such Buddha heads, of Khmer type, have been found throughout 
Siam and date from the period of Khmer domination. The surface of these ex¬ 
amples has been damaged by time, but the remaining nucleus reveals the typical 
Khmer physiognomy: long eyes; fleshy yet small lips; long-drawn mouth corners; 

“ Burmese Buddhist art, though deriving origi- was under Cambodian rule from the sixth to tenth 
nally from Gupta types, had strong affinities with centur>* a.d. and under Siamese from the tenth to 
the Siamese and Cambodian schools; for Burma the eighteenth. Cf. supra^ pp. 190-194. 
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a well-built, straight, fleshy nose; and weight —the quality of stone turned into a 
living substance; a quietly blooming serenity and a knowing benign wisdom, be¬ 
trayed by a smile of inward bliss. These are not outstanding pieces, yet they are 
spcx-'imens of solid workmanship in a well-established style. The earthy substance 
and serene spirituality have been blended in a natural harmony that is profoundly 
impressive, rendering an august, idyllic vision of the Supreme Peace. 

Plate 587 is a bronze Huddha head from the far north —Chiengmai, some 
twenty-five miles above Lamphun —but dating from the thirteenth century a.d. 
We see fully developed here the Thai style that soon was to cover the entire 
country, not yet hardened, however, to a bold hieroglyph and masterfully stand¬ 
ardized convention. The face, gracefully framed by the conventionalized line of 
the hair, is of a youthful type full of a warm tender life, the mouth being soft 
with delicate thin lips, the nose slim, and the eyes nearly closed, bent inward in 
blissful concentration, with a beautiful, harmoniously swung curve at the long 
outer corners; the ears, long and delicate, have lengthened lobes. This v^isage is a 
fine realization of the peculiar ideal of beauty that is inherent in the Thai physi¬ 
ognomy. There is no heaviness, no fleshy weight, as in the figures of the full 
bloom of the Mon-Khmer, but a refined, really plastic solidity, a sublime three- 
dimensionality, throbbing with a tender inward life. 

It is as though the plastic tendencies of Khmer sculpture had here been applic^d 
to another ethnical type without forfeiting their intrinsic qualities. The work is a 
remarkable specimen of a happy early period, when the Siamese style was yet in 
its stage of formation, still proceeding toward the realization of its own task — 
that is to say, an expression of Buddhist ideals through the particular beauty of the 
physical type of the Thai. A delicate yet bold drawing of the eyes and chin an¬ 
nounces the principles proper to the later style. The culmination will be a trans¬ 
formation of the plastic values of face and head into an elaborate system of bold 
lines, to form a sort of plastic drawing, which, eventually, will harden to a superb 
conventional mask. 

The head in Plate 589h is from Prapathorn, between Ayuthia and Bang¬ 
kok, on the lower course of the Menam. .Again the surface has lx?en rubbed awav, 
so that only the nucleus is left; nevertheless, one can distinguish a severe mask 
with an almost portraitlike individual expression. The fascinating irregularity of 
the traits may be due more to the bad state of preser\^ation than to artistic inten¬ 
tion; still it is evident that this is a striking piece of workmanship, illustrating the 
earnestness and purity of the Buddhist attitude. 'Phe work may be the portrait head 
of an abbot, who served as model for a statue of the Buddha. No trace of the Khmer 
style remains, and yet we do not find the typical features of the 'Phai. It is not 
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luminous, like the visages of the Mon-Khmer, with a triumphant irradiation of 
conquering spiritual power. It has sunk into its own depth in silent concentration. 

Plate 588a and b is a Buddha head in stone from I^pburi — a fine piece from the pi. sasa. b 
early peritKl, which shows vividly, when compared with the works of the later cen¬ 
turies, that the I'hai style in its beginnings was far from masklike or stereotype. A 
new people, awakening to political frecnJorn and acquiring ascendancy over its 
neighbors, was coming to a consciousness of its own character, its own soul, and its 
own proper attitude. Tentatively, in a slow process, it was disentangling itself 
from the spell of an earlier tradition, discovering its own features and the means of 
rendering them. The Khmer custom of taking inspiration for the imaginary f)or- 
traits of superhuman saviors from the portrayal of outstanding living monks and 
abbots must have played an important role in this process of self-discovery. 

The present head —of grey schist —is remarkable for its individual character 
and portraitlike vitality: there is a fine determination, mental clarity, and freedom 
in its slightly slanting face. Moreover, the ethnic peculiarities of the new race 
have been emphasized without being insisted upon: the more bony, skinny struc¬ 
ture of the head, in its youthful grace. A conquering, expanding race, having to 
find its own symliolical expression in the field of religious art, is here beginning 
with a kind of spiritualized realism, inspired by the beauty of its own features. 

Phis physiognomy bears the fresliness of discovery, disentangling the art from 
the grand tradition of the Khmer, wliich represented the ideal of beauty of a people 
steeped in inner peace, whose role in history had by now been brought to an end. 

The superb polish of the head is what creates its expressive tension, and it was 
upon this surface with its smooth tension that the labor of the artist was concen- 
tratcxl. In contrast to the inward-bent substantiality of the images of CamlK)dia, 
we feel here a contained energy that is flashing forth. The stone has a metallic 
radiance, whereas in Khmer sculpture stone was turned into a fruitlike, juicy, 
vegetable substance. A sovereign will-|)ower and insight have been expressed in 
the delicate aquiline nose, the chin, and the thin lips. The spiritual conqueror 
faces the conquercxl phenomenal universe, flashing forth his well-controlled 
strength. 

A new model, that is to say, of the spiritual superman has iK^en fashioned by a 
new consciousness. For whereas the Khmer Buddhas (Plate 586') swam, as it pt.sae 
were, in their own soft substance, their physiognomies continually emerging from 
and rectxling into the stone, the plasticity of this early Thai masterpiece is alive 
with an irradiating energy that throbs against the firm and elastic surface, bulging 
it to a triumphant expression of sovereign consciousness. The ears with their 
elongated lobes and the curls of the shaven head are on the way to a delicate and 
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magnificent standardization; yet they are full of life. Energy fills a glittering, 
glamorous shell: the living mask of a transcendent victor. 

After the interaction of the contending styles had come to rest, there emerged 
in the art of the Thai the linear, drawinglike, curved-swinging grace of a half- 
disembodied slimness and a symlx)lism simplified to the ornamental; an abstrac¬ 
tion congenial to the Mongolian race, devoid of tropical, vegetative, physical 
weight. By means of the line a sublimation of the bow of the brow was effected; 
also of the eyes, of the nose, of the mouth, and of the hair-pyramid. Written on the 
core of the head-form, these delineated features e.xtinguished its substantiality 
behind an ornamental mask —which yielded, ultimately, the frozen ardor of a 
charmingly schematized play of lines. 'I'he resultant image served as an e.xalting 
yet stereotyped manifestation of a state of being beyond all imaging, its flavor 
(rasa) being that of a modestly solemn instructiveness. In this still glory, the 
dogma, not the e.xperience, of nirvana became visible —and manifoldly mo¬ 
notonous. 

The bronze Buddha heads of Plates J87, .588c and S8.9c illustrate the mature 
style of the Thai at its best, in full contra.st to that of the Khmer, which by now has 
been completely superseded. Instead of the soft, weighty, fruitlike substance of the 
Cambodian heads, we find in these forms the sharply outlinc'd, graciously self- 
contained contours of a superb bronze technique —a light, lofty three-dimension¬ 
ality, without emphasis on substance. The features, sufliised with inner light, are 
subdued to graceful stereotypes of the Thai race. The beautiful ears, with their 
elongated lobes, and the hair, both treated in a perfectly conventionalized way, 
frame extremely impressive countenances, whose features, though reduced to 
designs, have not yet lost their life. One feels in each case that the essence of en¬ 
lightenment has been embodied in the physiognomy of a supreme being. A sheer 
vision, completely impersonal, tending to become standardized through the cire- 
perdue style, the savior's visage will become, finally, a mere glyph: here, how¬ 
ever, each piece, in its serene aloofness, strikes the beholder with an immediate 
impact. Thus the art of the Thai, in its independence, achieved an expression of the 
ideals of Buddhism that conformed to the ethnical actualities supporting the local 
manner of realization. And so once again colonial Buddhist art —as in Jav'a, 
Camlx)dia, and the Far East —proved itself adequate in its own way to the models 
set up for it in the Gupta period of India. 

The long slender hands of the I hai Buddhas are particularly expressive of the 
energetic spirituality that pervaded the style in its early perfection. Plate S9I 
shows such a hand, from Pitsanulok. In its lovely form the slim, graceful and 

■ Cf. su/>ra, p. SCOn. 
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muscular Thai physique has found a spiritualized expression, which, in its gentle 
dryness, is antagonistic to the full, Heshy weight of the Khmer. The magical force 
of the savior's hand, bestowing peace and fearlessness upon the devotee, granting 
his wish or expressing the truth of the doctrine, has here been perfectly rendered 
bv means of a realism balanced with a symbolically expressive idcalUsm and aiming 
at a realization both of supernatural Iteauty and of natural grace. 

In the standing Buddha from Sukhothai represented in Plate S.9lh the left hand, 
uplifted in the peace-bestowing {ahhiiyandatia) gesture, is filled with a supernal 
musicality. The elongated right arm, reaching almost to the knee, conforms to an 
ancient Indian ideal of the perfect hero as endowed with long arms, which is 
familiar from the Hindu epics of the feudal age.’“ The somewhat shortened stature 
emphasizes the sjiirituality of the head and hands and the magical force of the 
savior's appearance. I he body is hut the vehicle of the head, which is in mag¬ 
nificent repose, and of tiie hand bestowing its peace. The essence of a reality be¬ 
yond the strife of conflicting opposites and beyond phenomenal suffering has 
"stepped forth into the tangible world in this image, incarnated in a vessel of sub¬ 
lime wisdom, exhibiting silently its own truth. 

'I’lie torso in the same piate reveals even more fully the new qualities of light¬ 
ness and swift noble agility that transformed in early Tliai art the sweet repose of 
the Khmer tradition. This slender body, in graceful motion, has about it nothing of 
the phantasmagorical unreality of some of the best Gupta figures; nevertheless, it 
has its own weightless grace. The force of the plastic values of the older style can 
still be felt, and yet the substance has grown brittle and airy. Something very dif- 
ferent from the self-intoxicated, heavy silence of the Cambodian images is ex¬ 
pressed in its winging, birdlike approach. Lines and outlines, not the mass, have 
been given stress, and plasticity has been achieved through a careful, inspiring 
design. 

The savior's complete detacliment from all spheres of temporal change, evolu¬ 
tion and deca%' has been expressed equally in the seated Buddha troni Sawankhalok 
shown in Plate 5^90-and once again, through a striking simplicity of outline and 
surface. Indeed, it is amazing what differences of expression have been achieved 
throughout the centuries, in the numerous provinces of Buddhism, within a 
simple pattern, repeated in thousands upon thousands of copies. Through minute 
differences of weight and imperceptible variations ol bulk, the selfsame figure 
either is imbued with a spiritual force or remains the empty symlx)l of an attitude 

« The epithet mamsbii, "long-tinned/’ is com- the names of some of the ancient Persian kings and 

mon in the Hindu cpks and has its counterpart in nohlemon; for example, Megahazos, Makrochier, 

and Ijongimanus. 
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aUlided to, which refuses to enter the sculptured shell. Ami there is always lurking 
the danger of depriving the image of its magic, either by overdoing the simplifica¬ 
tion of the outlines or by filling the form with a cargo of earthy weight, slight in 
itself, yet sufficient to break the effect. In the present rendition, although the 
simplification of the bent legs has been carried to an extreme, their almost mathe¬ 
matically abstract triangles supply the perfect foundation for the repose of the 
pillarlike, harmoniously balanced trunk, so that there has been achieved a perfect 
mixture of physical presence and noncorjxjral subtlety —a nearness, yet a sen.se of 
intangible distance. 

However, in Thailand a splendid, dignified emptiness eventually prevailed. A 
barren, statuesque grandeur killed both the higher plastic values and the spiritual 
vitality of the art, which faded out in an endless repetition of established patterns 
and a facile virtuosity in the reproduction of masterflilly simplified elements. Once 
the Buddlia figuie had been definitely mastered by the craftsmen there was 
nothing more for them to do but to repeat, through innumerable copies, what had 
already been achieved. I’hus an age daw ned of iughly competent routine. 

Most Siamese sculpture belongs to Buddhist art; for Brahmanism, through the 
expansion of the T1iai people, was definitely pushed into the background. No 
great figures survive of the Hindu gods. However, the two apsarases seen in 
Pt AW Plate .5.94 show how faithfully the patterns evolved at Badanil and elsewhere 
were kept alive by the local craftsmen of Ayuthia, which city, as already noted, 
had been a center of Visnuism before it was entered by the Thai. The style ofthe.se 
late pieces is definitely [ire-lTai, and only in a general way related to the Khmer. 
It is far indeed from the sublime and sophisticated grace of the patterns long before 
evolved in India proper; nevertheless, as a local, vernacular statement, it has a 
quality of its oivn-even something of the vitality, simplicity, and calm sweetness 
of Cambodian art. 

Plates 532 and 59.3 show pieces of the fourteetith to sixteenth centuries, in 
which plastic substantiality has hecn metamorphosed into something like a mask. 
'I'hough the heads are beautifully formed, with configurations of marked ridges 
and smooth hollows, linear elements predominate. In each case a sculptural draw¬ 
ing was intended, not a three-dimensional mass suflii.sed with a gently surging 
inner life. A cardboardlike bronze surface, witliout any substance beneath, was 
wrought into a kind of hierog!y|rh denoting serene secret wisdom and majestic 
peace. Physiognomy was transformed into ornament and the natural symmetry of 
the human face into mathematical balance; vitality yielded to a slieer symbolization 
of transcendent, ineffable spirituality. And therewith, the possibilities and effects 
of the cire-perdue twlmique having lieen developed to the utmost, the art of the 
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victorious Thai obliterated both the ends-and-means and the wondrous power of 
the earlier Cambodian victories in stone. 

By the sixteenth century, perfection and standardization had been completely 
attained in Buddhist bronze sculpture; and the technical facilities necessary to re¬ 
produce the types that by then had become classic persist in Thailand to this day. 
I'he artistic life has by now evaporated, however, and the spiritual vigor still 
perceptible in the sixteenth-century pieces has vanished too. There is no task any 
more, no problem to be solved. What remains is but a charade of symbolical 
postures and gestures, in innumerable copies, rendered by dignified puppets 
(Plate 5 . 95 ). Touching the ground, in the gesture of calling the earth to wit¬ 
ness, the Buddha sends forth rays from the summit of his cranium, enlightening 
the universe. The puppetlike majesty of these statuettes depicts not the messenger 
but the message; not the condition of inward bliss attained through introversion, 
nor an experience of inner peace, reflected in a smile, but the simple fact that there 
are Buddhas, divine saviors: that nirvana, enlightenment, exists. Creative vitality, 
paralyzed, coagulated, has been frozen through an easy ability in the endless 
repetition of a standardized calligraphy. And the Buddha form is no longer an 
imaginary portrait based on experience, but a symbolic commemoration of the 
highest being; an image to be adored. 

Moreover, we may trace the same declension elsewhere in religious art: for 
example, in the Roman Catholic images of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The world, indeed, has passed into a new age. And meanwhile, even though the 
donor of the sheltering church or temple, hoping for reward in the next world, 
may have demandcxl the utmost in durability for his votive offering to his God, 
time and the destructive blast of history are refusing him the boon. For even 
where the donor was a king, and his gift of durable stone, nature (see Plates 
684 and 686) is avidly taking it back. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ART OF PAINTING 


Two Origin LegenJs 

Th e Citralaksami (“Characteristics of Painting”) recounts a legend of the origin 
of the art. “It was in the ancient days,” so runs the tale, “when men lived to a ripe 
old age; and there flourished in that time a very pious king named Bbayajit 
(“Who Conquers Fear-and-Perils”), under whom all w^ere pious and therefore 
prosperous. But there came before him, one day, a Brahman who complained: 
King, there is certainly sin in your kingdom. Why, otherwise, should my son have 
died an untimely deatli? Please return my son to ine from tlie other worldP The 
king demanded the return of the Brahman's son from Yama, god of the dead, w'ho 
refused, and a battle ensued in which the king defeated Yama* Brahma, the 
creator, thereupon appeared and said to King Bhayajit: T^ife and death accord 
with a man's karma; Yama is not to blame for wiiat occurs. So now, draw a picture 
of the Brahman's son/ The king obeyed. Brahma imparted life to the picture and 
once again addressed the king, 'Since you have defeated the "naked ghosts” 
(7iagmi-pretas) in the realm of death, you shall be known henceforth as Nagnajit. 
You were made capable of drawing tliis picture of the Brahman's son only by my 
grace* It is the first picture in the world. So go now to the divine artificer, Vis- 
vakarman, who will teach you everything of tlie science-and-technique {vidya) 
of painting/ ” ^ 

A diflerent legend is told, however, in the FhnndharmoUara (“The Supreme 
Laws of Visnu”), According to this account, two mythical sages, twin manifesta¬ 
tions of Visnu, whose names were Nara (“Man”) and Xarayana ("Whose Off¬ 
spring Is Man”), oiice were practicing austerities in their hermitage at the source 
of the river Ganges, in the Himalayas, when some heavenly damsels arrived with 
the idea of seducing them and thus frustrating their pious endeavor. The apsarases 

» atraiohana, in Phananirnini Nath Bose, Prind^ks ftf Maa ^flpaimtra ('Phe 
Punjab Oriental [Sanskrit^ Series, XI; Labore, iSse), p. 79. 
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rov'cd about amorously, culling flowers, before the eyes of Narayana, who dis¬ 
cerned their purpose; and so he took the juice of a mango tree (which excites 
sexual passion) and, employing it as paint, created an auspicious damsel with 
charming limbs, beautifully drawn, surpassing all women, whether of the godly 
beings, demons and serpents, or of mankind. And having seen her, the heavenly 
damsels went away in shame. But the beautiful woman whom the sage Narayana 
had created by means of the science of painting was UrvasI (“Hot Desire"), and 
she l^ecame the foremost apsaras in the heavens. Meanwhile, Narayana, having 
thus invented the art of painting together with its rules, communicated it to 
Visvakarman, the artificer of the gods.* 

The tales are different; yet they agree that portrait painting was originated for 
magical purposes-not to commemorate a person or his fame. A painting sum¬ 
moned the dead Brahman youth back to the world; conjuring him by means of the 
inner vision of his being, projected in the form of a picture. And a painting put 
the apsarases to shame by creating a form surpassing them in beauty. Moreover, 
in neither case was the portrait directly copied from a sitting model. According to 
the Indian ideal, art should not copy models; it should be a projection into 
susceptible materials of a mental vision. 


We know that halls of paintings (citra-Was) were erected by the Indian kings 
for the entertainment of the people. An old Jaina story » tells of how a certain 
King Jiyasattu consigned such a hall to the painters' guild, delegating to each 
family an equal share in the work to be done. And it then happened that Kanaya- 
manjarl ( Little Bud ), the daughter of an old painter, who used to bring her 
father s meals to him in the hall, one day while waiting, to pass the time, painted 
a peacock's feather in colors on the paved floor, entirely true to nature. And King 
Jiyasattu, later coming to the hall, was considering the paintings, when he saw the 
peacock's feather on the paved floor and, thinking “It is beautiful!" reached to 
pick it up, but broke his nails, which were like pearl oyster shells. Whereupon, 
abashed, he looked into space. 

The work, we see, w'as assigned to families; not to indivdduaTartists, as in the 

Moghul period; and everybody in a painter’s family was something of a painter 
too."* 


» /fc., p. 80. 

• Hermann Jacobi, Ausgrwdhlte Erxahlungen in 
Maharashlrt, xur Einfuhning in das Stadium des 
Prakrit (Leipzig, 1886'), p. 4£>. 


^ tor a discussion of Indian painting in its prime, 
cf. supra, pp. 185-I5K) (Ajanja), also pp. 365-367 
(Ceyion). 
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Pala Painting (c. 750-12o0) ^ 

T H E Pala dynasty ruled the lower Ganges valley from c, 730 to 1197 a.d. It was 
founded by Gopala, who was followed by Dharmapala; and then came, in the first 
half of the ninth century, Devapala, in whose reign there flourished the only two 
artists whose names have come down to us: Dhiman and his son Bitpalo. “Both 
of these," writes the seventeenth-century Tibetan historian Taranatha, “produced 
many works in cast metal as well as sculptures and paintings that resembled the 
works of the nagas." The father and son gave rise to distinct schools. “In painting, 
the followers of the father were termed the Eastern school, and those of the son — 
since they were particularly numerous in Magadha QBihar^ —the Central 
{niadhyadesa) school."* The former tradition has continued in Nepal to the 
present day.* (See Text Plates Cl and 2.) 


Gujarati (Jaina) Painting (c. llOO^ldOO) 

In the west of India a tradition of painting flourished that has survived almost 
exclusively in Jaina manuscript illuminations.^ The earlier illustrated texts 
(twelfth to fourteenth century) are on palm leaves and the later (beginning 
c. 1400) on paper cut to simulate strips of palm. The miniatures, inserted in areas 
left blank by the scribes, though brightly colored, sharply emphasize the outline 
and exhibit certain rather odd characteristics. Heads, for example, are generally 
represented in three-quarter profile, with the further eye protruding unnaturally 
and the long pointed nose projecting beyond the outline of the cheek, while the 
expansion of the chest is so much exaggerated that it is often difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish a man from a woman. Dr. Coomaraswamy has pointed out that this 
medieval West Indian art is “no doubt a continuation of the early western style, 

tion. See Stella Kramrisch, "A Painted Ceiling/* 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art^ 1939, 
pp. 175-I8t2. W. Norman Brown has pointed out 
tlut not only Jaina, but also a few Vaisnava. 
.^ix'aite, and secular manuscripts have been dis¬ 
covered, illuminated in this style. See W. Norman 
Brown, Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra (American Oriental Series, XXI; 
New Haven, 194l), p. I. 


* F. A. von Schiefner, Taranatha’$ Geschichte des 
Buddhismus in Indien (tr. from Tibetan, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1869), pp. 279 - 280 . 

• For a discussion of Pala painting, cf. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
/tr/(Ncw York, 1927), pp. 114-115; for Gujarati 
(jaina) painting, i6., pp. 1 19-121; and for Kijput, 
i6., pp. 127-128. 

^ It appeared also, however, in temple decora- 


Pl. Cl, C2 
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referred to by Taranaiha as that of the ‘Ancient West.* ** * It attained its climax 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and by the end of the sixteenth was 
PI. cs yielding to the Rajput style.* (See Text Plate Cd.) 

Rajput Painting (c. 1550-1850) 


C4. 5, 10, 12, 
13, 14 


os, 7 


“RXjput painting is the painting of Rajputana and Bundelkhand, and the 
Punjab Himalayas. The known examples ranging from the latter part of the six¬ 
teenth into the nineteenth century fall into two main groups, a Rajasthani 
(Rajputana and Bundelkhand), and a Paharl. The latter group is again divisible 
into a school of Jammu, with reference to the Hill States west of the Sutlaj, and a 
school of Kangra, with reference to all the Hill States of the Jalandhar group, east 
of the same river. With Kangra is included Oarhwal, a Hill State east of Simla, 
Nvhich derived its st^ le directly from Kangra at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Sikh painting, mainly done in Kahore and Amritsar in the time of Ranjit Singh 
and Sher Siiigh (together about 1790 to 1843), is also an immediate derivative of 
the Kangra school.** The affinities of the Basohli school are with Jammu. 

“Rajput painting is essentially an aristocratic folk art, appealing to all classes 
alike, static, lyrical, and inconceivable apart from the life it reflects.*' " In its 
early period (15.50-1650) it represents a revival of Krsna worship, a popular 
religious mood of universal love and devotion, in contrast to the learned phi¬ 
losophizing of Brahmanism. I'he painting-penetrated by a simple, passionate 
love of nature-is archaic in style, two-dimensional, yet vivid with life and of a 
poignant charm. During its second century the mystic passion of the movement 
became less dynamic and the art began to settle. The colors of the later works are 
comparatively subdued and there is a perceptible increase in the Muslim in¬ 
fluence.** In the last half of the eighteenth century genre painting prevails. 

I'he chief themes of the early Rajput period are scenes illustrating the loves of 
Krsna and Radha and of Rama and SIta, based on the Bhagavata Purdna, Mahd- 


• Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. I 2 i. Italics, Dr. 
Zimmer's. For Taranatha, see utKler Pala Paint- 
ing, supra. 

• Brown, op. cit., p. I. 

'•Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 127. 

" lb., p. 128. 

Editor’s note: For an intnxluction to Moghul 
painting and a sensitive discus.sion of its alliance 
with Kajput art, see Emmy Wellesz, Akbars He- 
ligious Thought Hejiecled in Mogul Painting (Ethical 


and Religious Classics of East and West, No. 7; 
London, 1952). Among Dr. Zimmer's notes is a 
page sketching the Moghul development in four 
periods: 

L The Period of Babur ( 1626-30), Humayun 
( 1530-56), and Akbar ( 1556-1605); 

2. 'Phe Classical Period of Jahangir (1605-27) 
and Shah jahan (1628-58), when the art attained 
to its climax and turning point and became more 
than ever a style of court painting: even the attend- 
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bharaia^ and Ramayana^ but also of ^iva and Parv^atT, as described, for example, in 
the Killikd Pardna.^^ However, toward the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
new constellation of themes appeared in a class of Rajput painting known as the 
Ragrnalas ("Garlands of the Musical Modes"). The idea that each system of 
sound must have its inevitable visual aspect (an idea analogous to that of the 
power of the seed-sound or name of a god to conjure forth the deity's visible 
presence) was here developed in sequences of poetical paintings personifying 
the moods or sentiments of the thirty-six ragas or traditional musical scales, 
'I hus, immediately before the onbreak of the modem moment of severance and 
specialization, the Indian concept of the intrinsic unity of the arts was rendered 
in a charmingly playfnJ way, as the last prophetic artistic recapitulation of the 
perennial gospel of nonduality in the realization of Truth. 


ants disappeared from the backj^round and tite 
portniit prevaileii* 

S. The Period of Decline, from ibe reign of 
Aurangzeb (ifiiS-lTO"), through the cighteenih 
into the nineteenth century*: the art, deteriorating 
In a period of political, econonilc, and moral decay, 
turned to the representation of luxurious harem 
scenes in a court style that was realistic and senti¬ 
mental; 

■t-. At the dose of the Moghul period, a brief 
Renaissance, when the aging, decaying civili 2 ation, 
looking back to the splendor of the ftiihcrs, copied 
old paintings and strove to revive the contours, 
attire, and sty I* of the climax. 

'»Cf, Zimmer, "Tour Episodes from the Ho- 


mance of the Goddess in Tht King and the 
(New York and London, ISIS), pp. 2^5- 

Sufrra, pp. 3I8-SJ9. 

Editor's natet For these paragraphs on [rKiian 
painting 1 liave simply arranged a number of jot¬ 
tings found scattered through Dr, Zimmer's HIcSh 
T hey do not eonstltutc an introduction to the sub¬ 
ject and are not intended to do so. 1 have placed 
them here merely to indicate, sketchily, the rela¬ 
tionship In time and space of the later forms of 
Endian painting to the art forms discussed in the 
body of the work and to suggest, in closing, witat E 
should like our readers to remember, namely, that 
the present text Is the fragment of an unfinished 
work. 
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Eablv Hindu and Jain a Art 

MahavTra, 24th Tirthartkara, d, c. 5^6 
Gautama, the Buddha, c. 563-483 

great enters N.W., INDIA 

Maiiry'a Dynasty 

Asoka, r. 274-S37 

Aioka Pillars; 
early stflpas 

Arsadd Persian Em¬ 
pire (SSO 

A.D.) 

Cr 185-72 

f. 7a-as 

Dynasty 

Suihga decline; Konva Dynasty 

Slilck StQpa No. 2; 
BhSrliut reliefs; 
BodhgayA 

railing 


c- 25 b.c.-iii Andhra Dynasty 

cent. A.b. 

SCVTHlAN (sAKa) iJtVASIOJJS \ I Cent. H.C,- 

Saftcli StQpa No, J; 
rock-cui sanctu¬ 
aries; AinaiHvarl 


YUEH-CIH ( KUSANa) iMVASldN J 1 Oent^ AhD+ 
A,P- 


Sassanian Persian 
Empire (226-641) 

i-VH cent. 

c. S20-63D 

WHITE HUN IWASIONS, 

Kusana Dynasty and successors 

Oupta Dynasty and successors 
, f, 480-350 

Ma thu ra, GandhSra 
^m5tli 

Rise of Islam (Mo- 

f. .350-1363 

Meoiev.al Indian .■^rt 


hammed, d. 632) 

C. 60O-&SO 

Pallava Dynasty 

Mlmaltapuram 

Muslim conquest of 
India (f. 750-1363) 

C. 330-730 

Ca[ukya Dynasty 

BtldilmE, Aiho|c» 
Pattadakal, 
Ajaota, ElOra 


£. 730-^75 

Hastrakdta Dynasty 

Eldra, Elephanu 


f. 730-1230 

Pnla and Sena Dynasties 

N Honda 


c. 1076-1586 

Gartgl Dynasty 

Koplrak 


c. S50-I 130 

Coja Dynasty 

Tanjore 


C. 1100-1310 

Hoysala Dynasty 

Halcbld, BdQr 


t. 1100-1350 

PSndya Dynasty 

TiruvannSmaloL 


t. 1350-1563 

liaya Dynasty 

Vijayanagar 

Portuguese, French, 

xvi-xix cent. 

Late Styles 


and British in India 

post 1563 

Nayyak Dyitasty 

Madura 

{f>OSl 1500) 

xvi-xix cent. 

1326-1S37 

HSjput Dynasties 

Moghul period [ Mohammedan) 

Miniatures 


For Chronological Chart 2: Provincial Stylos, see p. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART 2 


PROVINCIAL STYLES 


B.C. V 
IV 

in 

II 

I 


IX 


XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 
XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 


CEYLON 

Early Period 
( Anuradhapura) 
V cent. B.C.- 
VIII cent. A.D. 


BURMA 


JAVA 


CAMPA 


CA.MBODIA 


A.O. I 

Early Period 

Early Indian 


11 

(Prome, Thaton, 

Period (West 


III 

and Pegu) 

Java) i-vi cent. 


IV 

i-viii cent. 



V 



Early Indo-Mon- 

VI 



Khmcr Period 

VII 


Second Indian 

(Sambor, Prei 



Period (Central 

Khraeng) v-viii cent. 


VIII Middle Period Shan-Thai 
(Pojonnaruva) incursions 
viii-xv cent. viii-ix cent. 


Middle Period 
(Pagan) 
viii cent.-l287 


and Elast Java) 
vii-viii cent. 

^ilendra Period 
(Central Java: 
Borobudur) 

VIII cent.-c. 860 

Javanese Resur- 
gence (Central 
Java: Prambanam) 
r. 860-915 

• 

Second Javanese 
Period (East Java) 
C. 950-1478 


Early Period 
viii-ix cent. 


Middle Khmer 
Period (Bakong, 
early Banteay 
Srei, Ahkor) 
802-1250 


Burmese Empire of 
the Shan-Thai 
1287-1760 


Late Period 
(Kandy) 
xv-xix cent. 


Middle Period 
(Mi-so*n .\-i and 
Binh-dinh) 
x-xiii cent. 


Late Period 
xiv-xvii cent. 


Late Khmer Period 
(late Banteay Srei) 
C. 1250-1450 


SIAM 

(Thailand) 


Thai incursions 
from the north: 
Lamphun founded 
e. SIS 

Early Period 
(DvaravatT, in the 
south) vi-x cent. 


Early Thai Period 
(Sawankhalok, Suk- 
hothai, Pitsanulok) 

XI-XIV cent. 

Middle Thai Period 
(Ayuthia) c. 1350- 
1757 


Late Thai Period 
(Bangkok) 1757 to 
present 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


The fcHowing notes describe the plates in vot* 2; notes on the plates and figures m voL I will 
be found at pp. w If. of this volume. The marginal numbers refer to the pages of vol. | where the 
subject-matter of the respective plates is discussed, 'fhe following list is arranged, in the main 
by historical periods, and under each of the headings there will be found a summary list of all 
pertinent illustrations. The following books are cited: 


BbowNj Percy, frtdtiiti j^rchifeclare ( and Ifindu), Bombay^ 

CooMARASWAMY, Anamoa K. Hhtcry nf hidian and Indonesian Art, New York* 1927, 

Coral R^musat, Gilbebte de, h'Ari khmer. Us grandts de son h!aUithn. Paris, 2nd edn.. 19.51. 
Rowland, Benjamin. The Art and Arehitectnre of India. Pelican History of Art.) Harmondsworth^ I9S3. 
Stern, PiiiLipfE. VArt da C^mpa {ancUnt Annani] et ^{}f^ ivolution. (Annales du Musee Guimet )' Paris 
1927 . 

Zimmer, Heinrich. Myths and Syntboh in Indian Art and dviUzaiion. New York and London 
__ Fhihsophies of India, New York and London, 1951 . 


Abbreviations: m diameter ii: height l: length p: photograph W: width 



29 

SG.M 

3,ia 

27 

19 

SS 

as 

SI 

9 * 

ss.ne 


Indus Valley Civilization, c. 3000-1500 b.c. 

See also Text Plates a5, a6, a7, a8. 

la. Statuette: man wearing an ornamented robe, 
perhaps the portrait of a priest. Mohenjo^aro. 
Steatite, h. 7 in. JsTational Museum, J^'‘ew Delhi. 

r: Copyright, Department Arckaeoiogy, Government ef 

India. 

lb. Copy of a damaged seal, showing a figure 
(probably a deity), in yoga posture on a throne, 
worshiped by human beings ami serpents. Reverse: 
undeciphered script. Mohenjo-daro. Blue faience, 
slightly enlarged, ^'‘attonal Museum, ^ew Delhi. 

r: Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Government of 

India. 

2. Seals. Faience. National .Museum, JVVte Delhi. 

p: Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Government tf 

India. 

a. Three-faced deity in yoga posture, among 
animals (Animal Master, pasupati, motif). Figures 
before throne suggest the Buddhist Deer Park (cf. 
Plate 177). Above: undeciphered script. Mohenjo- 
daro. 1.4 in. X 1.4 in. 


e. Torso of a dancer. From the central aisle of aa 
the Great Granary, Harappa. Gray stone, h. 3.9 in. 
p: Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Government tf 
India. 

Vedic and Pre-^Maurya Periods, 
c. 1000-322 B.c. 

.See Text Plates el and B3d and c. 

Maurya Period, 322-185 b.c. 

See also Text Plates a3 and b7. 

4. Samath lion capital, originally surmounted by 5^31,356 
a Wheel of the Law {dharma-eakra). From a column 
erected by King Asoka to commemorate the Buddha's 
preaching in Samath of the First Semion. 242-232 
B.c. Polished Chunar sandstone, 7 ft. X 2 ft. 10 in. 

Samath Museum, 

p: Archaeological Survey tf India, courtesy f Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarasuamy. 


b. Elephant before a manger, with undeciphered 
script. Mohenjo-daro. 1.25 in. X 1.25 in. 

c. Elephant, with undeciphered script. Harappa. 
1.15 in. X 1.15 in. 

d. Humped bull, with undeciphered script. 
Mohenjo-daro. i .4 in. X 1.4 in. 

e. Sacred tree {pippala; Ficus religiosd) w-ith ani¬ 
mal heads (unicorn.^) attached to the trunk. In lower 
comers: undeciphered script. Mohenjo-daro. 1.3 
in. X 1.3 in. 


Sufiga and Early Andhra Periods, 

185 B.c.-mid I century a.d. 

See also Text Plates zsb, b5, b66. 

5. Chowiy* bearer from Dldargatij (Patna). Fu^t 
half I century a.d. Polished Chunar sandstone, h. 
5 ft. 3 in. Patna Museum. 
p; Cunvor Moitessier. 

♦ 


163 


J. Bull (unicorn?) before an incense burner. 
Above: undeciphered script. Harappa. 2.3 in. X 2.3 
in. 

g. Humped bull, with undeciphered script. 
Mohenjo-daro. Photo enlarged; actually 1.45 in. 
X 1.45 in. 

3. Figurines, .^rational Museum, J^’ew Delhi. 

a. Male torso. Harappa. Red sandstone, h. 3.75 
in. 

p: Copyright, Department tf Archaeology, Government tf 
India. 

b. Ram. Mohenjo-daro. Porous white paste: 
deep holes indicate eyes; no sign of glaze; perhaps 
unfinished, l. 2.09 in. 

p; Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Government tf 
India. 

c. Statuette of a dancer. Mohenjo-daro. Copper, 
H. 4.25 in. 

p: Courtesy tf the Bush Collection, Columbia University, JCew 
Tork. 

d. Glazed ceramic monkey. Mohenjo-daro. ii. 
about 2 in. 

p: Archaeological Survey tf India, courtesy tf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


SaficT, StQpa No. 1 (The Great StQpa) ^PL 

6. View from the northwest. Maurya, ^uAga, 
and early Andhra periods; ni to i century b.c. (gates, 
early i century a.d.). 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

7. North gate. Elarly i century a.d. 

p; Elliot Elistfon. 

8. Nonh gate, pillars, from the northeast. Early 
I century a.d. 

p: £/iot Elistfon. 

9. North gate, west pillar, front, two lower 
panels. Above: The Four Drives (summarized as 
one) of Prince Siddhartha. Below: The Buddha 
Preaches to the Nobles of Kapilavastu. Early i 
century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elistfon. 

10. North gate, west pillar, inside, top panel: 
The Parinir\'ara of the Buddha. Early i century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

llj. North gate, west pillar, inside, .second 
panel: The Offering by the Monkey at VaisalT. 
Early i century a.d. 

p: Elliot Elistfon. 


5,6 

35,31 tjaa7n 


27.74./flO, 

163,335, 

336,339 

339,310, 

3tl,936n 


339 


333n,339,310 


339,310, 

311 
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S39.S40,3*i 


J6SJS9, 


S3&,3Xi 


H*} 

re 


36^, 

341 


SSSn^SO 


S42 


349 


339.339a, 
343 


399.343lt 


399.339, 

S9a.343n 


9.344 


l lfr. North gate, west pillar, inside, third paneh 
The Return of the Buddl^a to Kapilavastu. Early 
I century a.d. 

Pi FJiQt 

North gate, architraves, rear. Early t cen¬ 
tury a^d. 

p: Eliot Eitiofon. 

15. North gate, west pillar, rear, detail: ele¬ 
phant caryatids and bracket figure. Early i century 

A.D, 

pj Eiiot Eh'n^m, 

14. East gaiCj from tiie northeast. Elarly i cen¬ 
tury A.n. 

P; Eliot Eiisofoa, 

15. East gate, detail: bracket figure, yaks! or 
vfksaka (dryad). Elarly i century a.u. 

p: Eliot FJhofoa, 

je. East gate, pillars, from the southeast. Early 
1 century a.d. 
p: Eliot £ftf 0 f(wi. 

IT. E^st gate, south pillar, front, detail, second 
panel from top: The Bo Tree. Early i century a.u. 
Pi Eliot Eiiiqfon. 

18. East gate, architraves, from. Early i century 

A.O. 

H Elioi E/ui^oji. 

19. West gate, bottom architrave, capitals and 
pillars, from the southwest. Early i century a,d. 

p: FJiat Eiisofon. 

20. West gate, architraves, rear view. Early t 
century a.d. 

p: GuJitnJP Afoiti^iifr, 

21. West gate, front view. Early i century a.d. 
t: Sir John Aturih^ii aifd Foiichir. "Thf Alorntmtati 
of SAhehJ^ {t^jftia and London. 1940],. (owtay ^ 
Mrs, ji. K. CDomarafv^ainy. 

22. South gate. Torso of the eastern bracket 
figure, yakss or vrksaka (dryad), rear and Front 
views. Early i century a.d. h. £ ft. 4 in. Muieum qJ 
Fhf Arts, Roslon, 

pz Aioitutn, conrttiy ^ A#>j. A. K. CoomorarA'am-y. 

25. South gate, architraves, rear view. Early 
I century a.d. 

p: Marikall and FouiJtft. op. di. 

24. South gate, from the southwest. Elarly J cen¬ 
tury' A.D. 

PI Eliot Edisi^on. 

♦ 


Sanci, StDpa No. S: 

25. From the southwest. Probably early i cen¬ 
tury B.c.^ first half I century a,d. 
p: Eiiat Elhi^on. 

* 


SancT, StOpa No. 2 se-SCQt G.S44 

26. View from the cast. [Dome incorrectly re- 
storetl.) II century b.c. 

Pi FJiot £/rfn/wr. 

27. Ground lulustradc, angle of the south en- 
tratK’e. View from inside, showing pillars no. 49 (ex¬ 
treme left), 49 (angle pillar), 50, and 51 (note the 
cornice curving to circumscribe the stQpa), The angle 
pillar exhibits on its northern face (reader's right) 
a double creeper growing from the navel of a yaksa 
sitting between two cranes at the bottom. Above the 
top circle are two more cranes, facing; between the 
top and second, two lions, back to back; and between 
the second and third, two cranes again. ITc eastern 
face of this pillar (reader's left) shows the genddess 
Lotus (Padtna, Lakstnl), standing on a lotus, among 
lotuses, and with two elephants pouring water upon 
her. Below arc a yaksa couple, the male holding a 
lotus; two rampant Hons; two rampant ga^iellcs; 
and, at the bottom (eroded and hardly visible) a 
turtle, head upward. The medallion on pillar no. 50 
.show's an elephant, head turned backward, among 
lotuses; in the half medallion at the top of no. 5 1 
are two rampant lions, back to back. Balustrade 
sculptures, no a.q. Eighty-eight pillars, numbered 
clockwise from the first entrance pillar of the north 
gate. 

P: Edict Eliit^art. 

28. Balustrade medallions: a. from pillar no, 52 
(third pillar westw'ard of the south gate); ft. from 
pillar no. JO (fifth eastward of the north gate); c* 
from pillar no. 52 (fifth southward of the east gate); 
and <i. from pillar no. 55 (eighth southward of the 
east gate), c. 110 fl.c. 

p: Eliot Elision. 

29. MedaEllon from pillar no. 15 (tenth east¬ 
ward of the north gate), f. iio h,c. 

P: Elid Elisi^an. 

50. North entrance, west pillar (no. 58), panel 
on the inner (south) face. Tlte lioii-killer motif, as 
well as the Phrygian cap, cn^broidcred sleeveless 
tunic, kilt, and big boots, suggest an influence from 
Persepolis. C. IJO B.q, 

f. Elioi Elijofon. 

+ 


Bharhut StDpa £PI. 3J-SS: 

e 

51. Balustrade reliefs, c, first half t centtirv B e. 
Indian Mujfam, Oiinutta. 

pj India OJicf, courtaty ^ Mrs. A. K. 

529 

a. Pillar medallion: Jjtaka of Tlie Antelope in 
the Wilderness, u. about I ft. 7 in. 

5.11/ 

ft. Pillar medallion: Jataka of The Monkey King, 
D. about J ft. 7 in. 

343n,949n 

f. Fragment of the rail-coping. Two jataka 
scenes; (left) Sujata and the Ox: (right) The Cat 

sea,339 

and the Cock. u. about 1 ft. S in. 
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SSS 


SSO,SS4 

l^S 


laSiSSS, 
24911.ass 


6D^S5j 


^i,SS3. 

325.397, 

S2^f/S33, 

2-tOn,935 


44 


e.70 

71 


ft 


44 


7S 


44,56 


d. Pillar meilallic^n; The Dream of Queen Maya, 
about ] ft. 7 in. 

-e. Pillar medallion; The Gift of Anathapindada. 
p.. about 1 fi. 7 in. 

S3. Panels from the so-nralled Ajar^Mmi Pillar 
(west ijatCj comer pillar), r. first halfi century b-c. 
Indian Afyjn/ni, Cnicutia. 

p: Jndia O0itt amrUi^- Mrs. .,-1. K. CboPwrajTtdnijf. 

fl. Above: The turban-relic of the Buddha is en¬ 
shrined in the temple of the g^ods (ifiscription: 
Suilhamma dirpu-sabha), in the heaven of Indra, be¬ 
side the palace of the gods (inscription: t^ijayanto 
fiasadr). Heavenly dancers (perform in the 
foreground. Below: Worship of the Buddha^ who is 
symbolized by his throne, and by footprints marked 
with the symixil of the wheel. 

t. Above: The Buddiia Vi^vabhD^s Sal Tree. 
Below: The Return of the Buddha ^akyamuni from 
the Trayastrifti^t fleaven. 

♦ 


Batanmllra Stapa: 


S5L Pillar relief; The Yak^a Siipavasu, standing -*3 
on an elephant, c. first half t century b.c. ii. about 
7 ft. Indian Muatum^ Caioitta. 

f: India OJEcr, t^itfUsy Mm A. K. CoomiO^imiiamy, 

3S. Panels of the so-called Prasenaj it Pill ar (from 
the south gate), c. first half i century e.c. ih about 
7 ft. Indian Mnsttitn, Cakniia. 

F: Af^haadogind Sarvuy ^ India, antrUty ^ JV^tfior 

L, Bachh^er, 

a. Outer face. Top panel: worship of the Bo Tree 71.325, 
and Throne- Center panel: gods and men (two rows) 
in worship. Bottom panch celestial dancers and 
musicians; below; yaksa-atlantides. 

h. Side face. Top panel: a stQpa with parasols 70 
and heavenly as well as earthly worshipers. Center 
panel; donor couple, practicing puji. Bottom panel: 
donor couple, practicing puja; belotv them: yaksa- 
atlantldes. 

f. Inner face. Top panel; Shrine of the Wheel of 3Sfi 
the I .aw* circumambulated ( clock w^ise) by the proces¬ 
sion of King Prasenajit. Center panel: Erapata wor¬ 
ships the Buddha. Bottom panel: elephants worship¬ 
ing the Bo Tree; below ; yaksa-atlantides. 


S3a. pillar relief; Yaksi supported by a vihana 
in human form. c. first half i cejitury b.c. m. about 
7 ft. Indian Calcutta. 

f; India caurttry ^ Mrs, A. H. Coomaraiwaniy, 

* 

Bharhut StQpa, continaed QPh 556-- 

as6. Pillar relief: Colakoka Devata, standing on 
an elephant and executing the latavesiixaka ("creep¬ 
ing vine") type of tree embrace, c. first half i cen¬ 
tury p.c. ii. about 7 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

FL India Oj^ce, wurtery ^ yfn. ,4. K. Cwmararu-'amy, 

33f. Pillar relief: The Yaksi Sudariana* stand¬ 
ing on a makam. c. first half ] century b.c. h. about 
7 ft. Indian iMuseum. Calculia. 

F: India fj^ze. (onritsy Mrs.. A. A'. Cbon’or.zrTi'amv, 

3'Ki. Pillar relief: The YakM Kubera (''Kupiro 
Yakkho"), standing on his vaharta, a yak?a. c. first 
half I century b.c. h. about 7 ft. Indian Museum, 
Calcuito.^ 

p; India 0£izf. znurttsy oj Mrs. A. K. Ctwiijariurisjffliy. 

346. Pillar relief: The Yaks! Candra, standing 
on her vahana, a fish-tailed horse, and executing the 
latavestiiaka ("creeping vine") type of tree em¬ 
brace, £. first half I century b.c. ii. about 7 ft. Indian 
Aluseum, Cnlcutta. 

f: Indin Ojice, cmritiy ^ ^frs- A, K. Coemariiitvamy, 

35a. Pillar relief: The Naga Cakravlka* above 
a pond full of fish and turtles, c, first half i century 
B.c. H. about 7 ft. Indian Museum, Caizutta. 

f; India Ojtze, ecuritsy ^ Mrs. A, K. CKmarasieamy. 




StQpa of Jaggayyapeti: 

37, Fragment of the paneling. The Universal 949 
King {cakravartin) with the Umbrella of Dominion 
and his "Seven Jewels": the Sacred Wheel (dilm). 

Jewel of an Elephant (Aas^/ra/ifa), Jewel of a Horse 
iaJvaraind), Wishing Gem {dntamani). Jewel of a 
Wife {striraina). Minister of Finance {grhapalt), and 
General-in-Chief (^rmejiwie). c. i century ex. 
Marble, ii. 4 ft. 3 in. Gnxvmtaent Museum, Madras. 

Pi India ^ Pr^Jjw L. iJilcAAgflfr. 

4 

Amarivati aha PI. Sfi'-SS]: 

33. Fragments in flat relief. Men and animals, 
from an early railing, probably last half i century 
stQpa with umbrellas, from the base of a pillar, 
c. ii century a.d. Got^rnmenf Museum, Madras, 
f: India 0£ice, coKrtesy ^ Mrs, K. Caim£sruiu.’anty. 

Early ItiA:k-€ul Sanctuaries, Laie Auriga lo 
Kusana and Later Andhra Periods 

a) fPestern Series (Buddhist) 

See also Ajanta, Plates 133, i64, 135. 

Bhaja QP/. 35-^5^: ^ 

30- Facade of the caitya hall* showing the mono- 
liihk stDpa within, c. &0 b.c. 

f: India OJUze, zoNrftfj ^ Pro/issar L. BocAAo/b-. 
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344^57 


S3S,3S4. 
344,SST 


SS3.SS5, 

a44,SST 


£44,SS7 


tiJiSO 


G,S4e 


i>.34S 


40. Vihara veranda relief* at a comer to the left 
of an entrance: Demons of the night subdued by the 
rising sun. (The composition includes the angle of 
the wall. For a full view of the chariot of the sun- 
god* Surya* see Plate 41.) i century b.c. 

f: SuFvey ^ Inilia, (wtrttiy of Afrj, K 

Coorriaras^iiarrly. 

41. Vi hint veranda reliefs. Left (detail of 
Plate 40)i Snrj'^a, the sun-god* in his four-horse 
chariot* with attendants, subduing the demons of the 
night. Right: Indra* the god of rain and storm* on his 
elephant Airavata* uprooting trees w^hile crossing 
the sky over the court and gardens of an earthly 
king. 1 century b,c. 

r: Surrty of India, ^ Mn. jt, K. 

CoomarasU;Cmy, 

42. Vihara veranda relief (detail of Plate 41, 
right): Indra* the god of rain and storm* over the 
court of an earthly king, i century b.c, 

f; ^irthatoli^kdl Survey oj i/tdU, eourlety of Mrs. A. K. 

CoonwrajU'jmy. 

43. Veranda capital, show^ing sphinx like figures. 

I cejiturj' B.c. 

p: Sfiink. 

+ 

Nadsar: 

4-k*. Interior of the vihara hall. In pediment 
of I he door to the right, Laksml and elephants; 
over the center door* a tivc-hcaded naga, c. 5ij p,c,- 
flO A+D . 

p: Rtfrodueed hy wvrttsy ^ Sir John Marshall and the 

Cambridge IJiihersiiy Press from ^'She Cambridge History 

oj India” 

♦ 

Nfanmoda; 

446. Facade of the caitya hall. Two nagas and 
two stapas appear above the finial. The figures on 
the pediment are the goddess Lotus (Padma. 
Laksmi), two elephants, and four worshipers, all 
staiKfing in niches which each consist of seven petals 
of an expanded lotus. F'irst quarter of ii century^ 

A.D. 

f: Atthaetlogkssl Svrvey tndia, cottriexy oJ Mrs. A, K. 

Coomaransarny, 

+ 

Niisik iQP^, 4^3, 6^: 

45a, Caves XVI11 (right) and XX (left). Caltya 
cave XVlll* early i century a.d. Cave XX (vihira 
and veranda)* first halfti century a.o. and later* 

P: India courtesy Afrj, A, K. Cwmaras'wamy. 

456. Cave X (Xaltap^a Vihara), Entrance, 
showing pillared veranda. On the veranda is a 
foundation inscription dated in. the 3 'ear 42 of the 
Saka era = 120 a,q, 

P: India Office, eourte^ of Prifeswr L. Barhhofer, 


b) Eastern Serits (Jditta) 

Hhandagiri-Udayagiri (OrissI) [/*!, 4fj-SS2- 

46. Ananta Gumpha. Veranda* 25 b.c.-25 a,d* 

n fPalter Sfiirth. 

47. Gane^ Gumpha. Veranda. Early t century 

A.D. 

P: FJiol Klii^on. 

4Bk Ananta Gumpha. Bracket figure in a comer 
of the veranda. 25 b.i;:*-25 a.d. 

f: fPalier Spinh. 

49. Ga^ieia Gumpha, Pillar brackets, inside ve^ 
nmda. Early i century a.d. 

p: ff alter Spini. 

50. Ganesa Gumpha. Detail of the veranda 
frieze; left portion of the left frieze. Early i century 

A.D. 

P; fPidter Spink. 

51* Gane^a Gumpha. Detail of ihe veranda 
frieze: right portion of the right frieze. Early i cen¬ 
tury A.D* 

P: fPalter Spink, 

52. Rani Gumpha, View from the south, s cen¬ 
tury' A.D. 

p: ft ’aiter Spink. 

53. Rani Gumpha* Lower gallery', right; door- 
guardian and relief* i century a.d. 

P: fPalter Spink. 

54* Kam Gumpha. Lower galleiy, left; door- 
guardian and relief, i century a,d. 

Pi IPailer Spink. 

55. Kin: GtimphI, Lower gallery* east wing* 
frieze detail: dancer and musiciatis. i century a.d* 
f : Sf 'alitr Spink, 

56* Rani Gumpha. Upper gallery, main (north) 
w'Ing, looking west, i century a,d, 

p: Eliot Etko/on, 

57. Rani Gumpha. Upper gallery, frieze In the 
main w'lng, detail from the middle portion* i centuiy 

A.D. 

¥: Eliot Eliji^on. 

5Ea. Rant Gumpha. Upper gallery', frieze in the 
main wing* detail from the left end. : centurv a.d, 
p; iPidter Spink. 

sab. Lhota Ffathi Gumpha. Veranda frieze, i 
century a.d. 

fi iPailer Spink. 

KusHnn Period^ including ntk nf the 
successor in J^%rthiAjest India and Afghiini- 
stance, mid /century a . d . to VI! century .\.d. 

5rrfl/wText Plates B2f* sOVi, ElOa, c, and b 13. 
Mathura ^PL 5.9-6;; 77-772: 

59. Statue of Vima Kadphises* dated In the sixth 
year of Kaniska's reign* 134 or 150 a.d* Red sand- 
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stone, H. 6 ft. 10 in. Museum of Archtuology, Mathura. 
r: Arckaeotogkd Survey of India, courtay Pr^essor 
L. Backkoftr. 

60. Statue of a Kusana king (or perhaps the 
sun-god, SOr^'a) seated on a lion throne with a fire 
altar engraved on the front of the pedestal, ii cen¬ 
tury A.D. Red sandstone, n. 1 ft. 6 in. Museum of 
Archaeology, Mathura. 

r: ArckM^ogkdl Survey <f India, courtesy of Mrs. A, K. 
Coomararuamy. 

61. Statue of Kaniska. Kusana period, ii century 
A.D. Red sandstone, h. 5 ft. 4 in. Museum of Archae^ 
ology, Mathura. 

p: Ckiranji Lai and Co., Matkuri, courtesy of the .Museum. 

♦ 

Gandhara School £Pl. 62-703: 

62a. The Buddha Teaching. No lotus pedestal. 
Right shoulder bare. Taxila, ii or in century a.d. 
Schist, M. 2 ft. in. Collection of Kaikoo M. and 
Adi M. Heeramaneck, Bombay. 

p: Adolph Studly, courtesy of Mr. J^asli Heeramaneck. 

62b. Seated Buddha on the Lion Throne, from 
Takht-i-Bahi. n or ni century a.d. h. I ft. 8^ in. 
Formerly in the {now destroyed) Museum fur Volker- 
kunde, Berlin. 

p: The Museum, courtesy cf Prtfessor L. Backkojer. 

63. Standing Bodhisattva. ii or iii century a.d. 
Schist, II. S ft. 1 in. British Museum. 
p: Eliot Etis(fon. 

64a. Seated Buddha, with naturalistic lotus ped¬ 
estal. Inscription: ’’From Yakubai." ii or ill cen¬ 
tury A.D. Peshawar Museum. 

p: Arckaetdogica! Survey tf India, courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarasu'amy. 

64b. Pafkika and Hariti, patron deities of wealth 
and fertility, h'rom Sahri-Bahlol. ii or in century 
A.D. Central Museum, luthore. 

p; Archaeological Survey f India, courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarasuamy. 

64c. Panel: Pranidhi scene, n or in century a.d. 
Schist, H. 1 ft. lOi in.; w. S ft. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
J^Tew Tork. 

p: Adolph Studly. 

65. The Fasting Buddha, ii or in century a.d. 

H. 2 ft. I li in. Central Museum, Lahore. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

66. Taxila. Buddha images in stucco at the left 
of the entrance to the Jauliah Monastery. In the 
center, a Buddlia in the meditation posture {dhydna- 
mudra); at his right and left, two standing Buddhas 
(h. about 2 ft., including halo); to the rear, at the 
Buddha's left, an attendant Vajrapani, bearing a 
thunderbolt in his left hand, and at his right (not 
visible here), a chowry bearer. Traces of red and 
black paint and of gold leaf still are visible on the 
central image. Late Gandhara style, iv-v century a.d. 

p; Arcka^ogkal Survey of Indus, courtesy <f Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


/ M A T H U R X / G A N D H .X R A +0S 

67. Standing Buddha. Gandhara, ii or iii century 
A.D. Slate. H. about 33 in. Present location unknown. 

p; Courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. Cbontarasztamy. 

68. Head of a Devata, from Hadda, .Afghanistan, 
iii-v century a.d. Stucco, h. 5\ in. ( Photograph con¬ 
siderably enlarged.) Musee Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisefom. 

69. Buddha head, from Hadda, Afghanistan, 
iii-v century a.d. Stucco, h. I of in. Musie Guimet, 
Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisefon. 

70. Animals and divine beings. Fragment, prob¬ 
ably from a halo of the Buddha meditating in the 
forest. Gandhara, ii or iii century a.d. Schist, w. 
17 in., II. 144 in. Heeramaneck Galleries, AVte York. 

p; Courtesy cf Mr. ^asti Heeramaneck. 

♦ 

Mathura, continued (^P/. 7i-773: 

71. "Bodhisattva" (so designated in the inscrip¬ 
tion), presumably ^kyamuni, the Buddha, seated on 
the lion throne beneath the Bo Tree. Right hand in 
the fear-dispelling posture {abhaya-mudrd), left on 
the knee. Two attendants with chowries; gandharvas 
above, tossing flowers. Inscription in Brahmi char¬ 
acters, not dated. From the Katra mound, .Mathura. 
Mid II century a.d. Red sandstone, h. 2 ft. 3i in. 
Museum of Archaeology, Mathura. 

p; Arckaeologkal Survey cf India, courtay of Prtfessor 

L, Backhtfer. 

72. Head of the Buddha (profile), c. ii century 

a.d. Red sandstone, ii. 9| in. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
AVee Tork. 

p: Courtesy cf Mr. JiTasli Heeramaneck. 

73. Same, front view. 

74-75. Pillar figures, ii century a.d. J^ational 
Museum, J^ew Delhi. 

a. Yaks! or vfk^ka (dryad), c. ii century a.d. 
Mottlfxl red sandstone, ii. 2 ft. 2 in. 

p; Department cf Archaeology, Government cf India, cour¬ 
tay cf Prtfessor Alfred Satmony. 

b. Pillar in the round, front view: a female 
figure, probably representing Abundance, standing 
on lotus flowers springing from a globular jar. 
Mottled red sandstone, 3 ft. 10} in. X 10 in. X 10 
in. c. II century a.d. 

p: Copyright, Department cf Archaeology, Govemmesst cf 

India. 

c. Same, rear view. Sprays of lotus cover the 
whole back; two peacocks, facing each other, perch 
among the blossoms. 

d. Yaksi with a parrot on her left arm and 
carrying its cage. On a railing pillar from Bhotesar. 
II centuiy a.d. Mottled red sandstone, h. 4 ft. 7 in. 

p: Department cf Archaeology, Government cf India, cour¬ 
tesy tf Prtfessor Alfred Satmony. 
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76a. Krsru Govardhana. iii century a.d. Mot¬ 
tled red sandstone, h. 1 ft. 8^ in. Mustym oJAnhae- 
ology, Mathura. 

r: Courttsy of the Museum. 

76b. Yaks! or vrksaka (diyad). Fra^ent of a 
double relief, c. ii century a.d. Red mottled sand¬ 
stone, H. isf in.; w. 12^ in. Metropolitan Museum 
of Artf .jYew Tori, 

f; Chiranji Lai & Co., MatkurS, Courtay f the Museum. 

77. Nagaraja. ii century a.d. Red sandstone, 
M. 3 ft. 9t in. Musee Guimet, Paris. 

r: EJiot Elisfon. 

iMter Andrha Period, late I to III 
century a . d . 

Karli, Rock-cut Sanctuary ^Pl. 78-833* 

78. Caitya hall interior: stQpa with original 
wooden umbrella. First quarter ii century a.d. 

r: tyidler Spink. 

79. Caitya fa^de and court. First quarter ii cen¬ 
tury A.D., with additions of the Gupta period. 

p: Johnston and Hoffman, courtesy of Mrs. j 1. K. Coomara- 

swamy. 

80. Caitya facade. Panel between the two en¬ 
trances. First quarter ii century a.d., with additions 
of the Gupta period. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

81. Caitya facade, detail: donor couple to the 
right of the left entrance. The darkness at the left 
is that of the interior of the caitya hall: the capitals 
can be dimly seen. First quarter ii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

82. Caitya fa^dc, detail: donor couple to the 
left of the left entrance. First quarter ii century a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

83. Caitya facade, detail: donor couple to the 
right of the right entrance (see Plate 79, rear; panel 
next to the elephants). First quarter ii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

ks 

Kanhcri, Rock-cut Sanctuary QP/. 84-833: 

84. Caitya cave facade and court: figures of 
donors, ii century a.d.; colossal Buddha, Gupta 
period. 

p: lyalter Spink. 

83. Caitya facade, detail: figures of two donor 
couples. II century a.d. 

p; Archaeological Survey if India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 

Ooomaraswamy. 

* 

Amaravati School and StQpa QP/. 8ff-983: 

8(54. Fragment of a panel: The Universal King 
{cakravartin), ii century a.d. Marble, ii. 3 ft. 11 in., 
w. 3 ft. 9 in. (Compare Plate 37.) British Museum. 

p: Eliot El isf on. 


86f». .Amaravati StQpa. Railing medallion: The 
Buddha subdues the mad elephant, ii century a.d. 
Marble, d. 2 ft. II in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p: India Office, courtesy f Prftuor Alfred Stdmony. 

87. Adoration of the Buddha. The Buddha's 
presc'nce is symbolized by the footprints, throne, 
umbrella, and tree. c. i century a.d. .Marble, h. 4 ft. 
if in.; w. 2 ft. I0§ in. British Museum. 

p; Eliot Elisfon. 

88. The assault of .Mara. From Ghantasala, 
School of Amaravati. c. ii century a.d. Gray marble, 
H. 5 ft. 9j in. .Musee Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisfon. 

89. The Great Departure, c. ii century a.d. 
White marble, h. 2 ft. 11} in.; w. 2 ft. II in.'A/i««- 
Guimet, Paris. 

p: EJiot Elisfon. 

90. Four episodes from the legend of the Nativity 
of tlie Buddha. Top, right: the Dream of Queen 
Maya; top left: its interpretation; bottom right: the 
Nativity; bottom left: the Presentation before the 
Yak^ Sakyavardhana, c. ii centuiy’ a.d. .Marble, 
H. 5 ft. 2Ar in.; w. 3 ft. 2f in. British Museum. 

p: Museum, courtay of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

91. The Great Departure, c, 100 a.d. Marble, 
H. 6 ft. 2 in.; w. 3 ft. II in. Government Museum, 
Madras. 

P: Archaeological Survey of India, courtay of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomararu’a my, 

924. Pillar with Buddhas on lotuses, ii or iii 
century a.d. .Marble, h. 4 ft. 9| in. Government Mu¬ 
seum, Madras. 

p; Archaeological Survey f India, courtesy f Mrs. A. K. 

Coomarasu.'amy. 

92b. Fragment of a stele repre.senting four (here 
three) great events of the Buddha's life. Bottom 
panel: the Great Renunciation; second panel: the 
Great Enlightenment (represented by the Tempta¬ 
tion of the Buddha by the Daughters of .Mara); third 
panel: the First Sermon in the Deer Park of Benares; 
top panel (found and restored since this photograph 
was made): the Parinirvana, symbolized by a stQpa. 

II or III century a.d. MarW, m. 2 ft. II in.; complete 
stele, 4 ft. ij in. Government Museum, Madras. 

r: Archaeological Survey of India, courtay f Mrs. A. K. 

Coomararuamy. 

93. Standing Buddha, ii or in century a.d. Mar¬ 
ble, H. 5 ft. 1 in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p; Archaeological Survey f India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomarasu'amy. 

94. Medallion. Above: The Buddha crosses the 
river Nairanjana. He is represented by footprints on 
the water. The birds are circling him in the sunwise 
direction. A hand is extended by the spirit of the 
tree to aid him. Nagas welcome him on the right. 
On the left, river nymphs approach with full vases. 
Below: Women bring offerings to the Buddha. Note 
the roof forms of the surrourxiing houses, ii century 
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A.D. Marble, ii. (of complete pillar) 8 ft. lo} in. 
British Museum. 

r; Cburtay of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

95a. Railing medallion from the stOpa; throne 
supporting small stOpa, worshiped by nagas. ii cen¬ 
tury A.D. Marble, d. 2 ft. 9 in. Government .Museum, 
Madras. 

r: tndia OffUe, courtesy of Professor L, Backkofer. 

95b. Railing medallion from the stflpa: Adora¬ 
tion of the Buddha's Alms Bowl, ii century a.d. 
Marble, n. 2 ft. lof in. Government Museum, Madras. 

r: tndia Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

95c. Fragment of a panel: Adoration of the 
Buddha's Feet, ii century a.d. Marble, h. I ft. 4 in.; 
L. 2 ft. in. Government Museum, Madras. 

r: tndia Office, courtay of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 

96. Casing slab from the stQpa, representing the 
StOpa itself. 'Fhc frieze above shows, in the center, 
the A.ssault of .Nfara and Temptation by the Daugh¬ 
ters of Mara, with the Buddlia visibly represented; 
to right and left, however, and below, at the foot 
of the StOpa, he is symbolized by empty thrones. The 
edges of the frame represent elaborate stambhas, 
bearing WTieels of the Law {dharmacakras) and with 
empty thrones (the invisible Buddha) at their base. 
Late II century a.d. .Marble, h. 6 ft. 2 in. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

r: Archaeological Survey of India, courtay tf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

97. Votive relief: the adoration of a stOpa by 
nagas. ii or iii century a.d. Marble, ii. 4 ft. 7j in. 
Government i\fuseum, Madras. 

p: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

98. V'otive slab showing a stupa, ii century 
A.D. .Marble, h. 4 ft. if in., w. 2 ft. loj in. British 
Museum. 

r: Eliot Elistfon. 


Gupta Period^ c. 320-650 a.d. 

See also .Ajanta, Plates 163-181, and Text Plates 
A 16ft and b16. 

99. The Mahabodhi Temple. Bodhgayi. Largely 
vii-viii century a.d., on earlier foundations and 
with many later additions: restored xix century. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

100. Standing Buddha, from the Jamalpur 
mound, Mathura, v century a.d. Red sandstone, h. 
7 ft. 2 in. .Museum of Archaeology, Mathura. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

101. Standing Buddha, from the Jamalpur 
mound. Mathura, v century a.d. Mottled red saiKi- 
stone, II. 7 ft. 1.4 in. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p; .irchaeologkal Survey <f India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 


102. The Preaching of the First Sermon in the 
Deer Park of Benares. Below: the W'heel of the Law; 
the Fi%’e Companions who deserted the Future 
Buddha at Gaya but then became his first disciples; 
and (at the left) a woman and child (probably rep¬ 
resenting the donors). Samath. v century a.d. 
Chunar sandstone, h. 5 ft. 3 in. Samath Museum. 

r: Archaeological Survey if India, courtay tf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

103. Standing Buddha. Sultartganj, Bengal. Early 
v century a.d. Copper over an earthy core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal, and rice husks, 
held by iron bands | in. thick. The copper appears to 
have been cast over this core by the circ-perdue 
method. The whole weighs nearly a ton. ii. 7 ft. 6 in. 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum and Art Gallery Committee if the 

Corporation <f Birmingham, England. 

104. Visnu. Mathura, v centuiy' a.d. Red sand¬ 
stone, H. 3 ft. 4 in. fiTationa! Museum, JVVw/ />M/. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

105a, Mother reclining beside her child. (Per¬ 
haps the Nati\ity of a Savior.) Pathari. vii century 
A.D. or later. Sandstone, about life size. Archaeological 
Museum, Gudliar. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtay if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

105ft. Standing nagini. Stucco figure in a niche 
on the base of an ancient temple, the Maniyar Matha, 
in Rajagrha (near Patna), Bihar, v century a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtay if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

105c. The river-goddess Gahga, standing on a 
makara. Relief from a door jamb from Besnagar. 
c. 500 A.D. (Cf. Plate 34c, from Bharhut, c. 100 a.c., 
where the nymph on the makara vehicle is named 
Sudarsanayak^I. Q’*The name of Gahga Devi seems 
to be of later usage"—Coomaraswamy, p. 242.|]) 
Sandstone, h. 2 ft. 5i in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

p: Museum, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

106. Gupta head. Mathura, iv-vi century a.d. 
Red sandstone, h. 9| in. Collection of Alice H. Heera- 
maneck, J^ew Tork. 

p: Courtesy if Mr. jsTasli Heeramaneck. 

107. Fragment of a skirted female figure. Prove¬ 
nance unknown, vi or vii century a.d., or later. 
Sarxistone, painted red, H. 3 ft. 11 in. fi'ational Mu^ 
seum, fiTew Delhi. 

p; Gunvor Moitasier. 

\ 

108a. Standing Avalokitesvara-Padmapani. Sar- 
nath. c. VI century a.d. Stone, h. 4 ft. 6 in, J^atiorutl 
Museum, JN'Vw Delhi. 

r: Archaeological Survey tf India, courtay if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 
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lost. Cakrapumsa (‘*Anj;tl of the Discus")- 
Bihar, c. vi century a.d. Greenish stone, n, 3^ 
in. C/nYlantf Museum of Cter'etandj O^ra, 

p: Cawtay \fr^ li^aitumrck. 


JO£>. Visnu in his Varaha avatara (“Boar incar¬ 
nation") rescues the goddess Earth from the Cosmic 
Sea. Udayagiri (Bhopal)* f. 400 a,d. 

p; Archltf^ogic^al Survey of trsdiu, courteij Mri. A. K. 
Coomarniwaniy, 


no. Deogarh. Dasavatilra Temiile. Panel of the 
north wallf Visnu releases the elephant, c. 600 a.d. 
Main panel, 5 ft. X Jit ft, Si in. 

r; Arthiseolos^^ Suft^ ^ Ifidia., i^wttsy Stri, A. K- 

Coomararu'ii ^Jy^ 

J1L. Deogarh. Dasavatara Temple, Panel of the 
south wall. Visnu .Ananlaiayin* c* 600 a.o. Main 
panel, 4 ft. 11 in. X 3 ft- lO in. 

f: AedtiienJagUiit ^ /ju/ia, CCttrttJy ef Afj'J- A. H- 

Coomararu;a my. 


1 ISfl. Sifid. Temple XVIL Early v century a.d. 
r: ArehiSfolsgjcM Surpty oj india^ caurtay ^ Mn. A. AT. 
Cionwr<wwwniy\ 


llfii'. Sana. Ruins of Temple XVIII; view from 
the southwest, vn century a.d, 
r: EUat 


Aiholc CPI. ns-1^32: 

113. liucchtmalligu^l Temple, v( century^ a.d. 
p: Arcfuiecdc^A Svruey ^ iudia.^ eti^iesy Mti. A, K. 
CMmararu'any. 

U4, Lad Khan Temple. Detail: outside pillar 
figures. £■. 430 a.o. 
p: Cinfrur Moilestitr. 

llfi. Lad Khan Temple. Detail: maithuna from 
a pillar at the entrance, r. 450 a.d. 
f: CEUTfir Afuilessier. 


Calukyd Period^ c. 530-730 a.o. 

iSee fl/jo j^janta. Plates 146—161,1S3-IS6, Elllri, 
Plates 187-203, 527-239; and Pattadakal, Plates 
299^308. 

Aihoje, coniinued LPi. SliS-lS$'2* 

H6. Durgi Temple. vi century a.d. 

P: Afxhatid<?f(kA Survey ^ /jic/Zd. c^>urifty ^ Mri, A. K- 
Owmaramarny.. 

117. Durgii Temple. Detail: nkhe in the ve¬ 
randa tnlorior, right wall: Dufga Mahi^asura-mar- 
din? ("Slayer of the Titan Buffalo"), vx century a.d. 

p; Gttmvr Moifetster. 

118. Durga Temple, panel: gandhar^-a and 
apsaras. VI century a.d. 

pj CifflrflT Moitesiier. 


ISO. Durga Temple. Maiihuni. vi century a.d. 

p: CifAiwr 

isi. Temple VII. Maithuna. vr century a.d. 
p: C'yniw Maiiettirr. 

ISS. Ceiling slab from a small temple known as 
Haccappya's, Visnu in nagalike fornij with four fe¬ 
male figures. VI century a.d. 
p; f?6iflior Mmifssifr. 

123, Siiallow cavelilie sarKtuiiy beside **Hac- 
cappya’s temple.” Panel showing four female figures, 
one with an animal head, two as dancers. vi century 

A-D. 

P: GuarCr AfoiiessieFt 


* 


Bad ami 141^: 

124. Cave I. Facade, with Dancing Siva. Late 
VI century a-d. 

p; ArckaecJogkA Surify India, cuotUty qf Afrj. A. K. 

Coiinlaraiu:-ilniy, 

125. Cave III. Visnu Triviknuna. Cave dated 
57S A.D. 

p; fFAtir Spink. 

126. Cave III. Corridor* showing Visnu in 
nagalike posture* Cave datotf 578 a.d. 

p; iP'atter Spink, 

127. Cave III. Closeup of Vis^u on the seqaent 
Ananta. Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p: IVatler Spink, 

128. Cave III, Bracket figures: couple said to 
represent 6iva and Durga, Cave dated 578 a-P. 

K GunvQr Moittsiier. 

129. C-ave III. Bracket figtires: couple said to 
represent Kama* the god of love, and his consort 
Rati. Cave dated ,678 a.d, 

p: CJunvor A/ofjf«rier. 

130. Cave HI, Bracket figures. Cave dated 578 

a,d. 

p: GnnvoF Afedteiiier. 

131* Cave ML Bracket figure. {Note, in contrast 
to the figures of Plates 128-130, the comparatively 
heavy style and poor realization of the lower legs 
and i^t.) Cave dated 578 a*d. 

P: Arthatuli^kA Sunry india, CQUrttty qf Mrs. A- E, 

Coamananamy. 

132. Cave 111. Pillar medallion from a veranda 
cotuxim [see Plate 12"), Cave dated 578 a,d. 

p; Ciraw MedUisier. 

133. Cas'e HI. Medallion from a veranda column 
(cf. Plate 125). Cave dated 578 a.d. 

f: G'JiiniJiar Afoff«jffr* 
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119. Durga Temple* panel: gojidharva and 
apsaras. vi century a.d. 
f: Gunpor MoitessUr. 


134. Cave III. Medallion from a veranda col¬ 
umn. Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p: Gunsxsr Moiifssirr, 
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135. Cave I. Ceiling medallion, d. 2 ft. gJ in. 
Late VI century a.d. 

r: GuKi'or MoiUssiir. 

13G. Cave I. Ceiling medallion, d. 4 ft. 7^ in. 
Late VI century a.d. 

p: CiuHi'cr Moitestier. 

137. Cave I. Skanda Karttikeya, the young war- 
god, on his vahana, the peacock, ii. 2 ft. II in. Late 
VI century a.d. 

p; Gunver Stoitessier. 

138. Cave II. Varaha avatar. Vi^nu, as the Cos¬ 
mic Boar, rescues the goddess Earth. Late vi cen- 
tur)’ A.D. 

p: Guitvor Moitessur. 

139. Cave I. ^iva Ardhanari (‘’Half Woman”), 
with Devi at his left. Kali at his right, and heavenly 
beings above, h. 7 ft. 7 in. Late vi centur}* a.d. 

p; Gunvor MoiUssitr, 

140 . Cave III. Dvarapala, to the left of the 
entrance. Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessitr. 

141. Malegitti Sivilaya or Suvatl Temple. View 
from the southeast, c. 625 a.d. The oldest structural 
shrine in the Dravidian style and “the only structural 
temple in the style of the M ainallapuram rathas now 
surviving; it is of pure early Pallava type, which 
may have first affected the Calukya as a result of 
Pulakesin IPs conquest of Vertgl in 611” (Cooma- 
raswamy, p. 95, n.). 

p; Gunvor Moilaiier, 

AjantH: Excavations, I century b;c. to Eli 
century a.d.,* flourished in Gupta and Cdlukya 
Periods 

J^“oU: The datings here given follow, in the 
main, Brown, pp. 191-192. 

142 - 143 . View from the western end of the 
crescent. Cave 1 at the extreme right. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

144-145. General view from before Cave I, at 
the eastern end of the crescent. 

p; Eliot Elist^on. 

146. Cave I, veranda, c. 600-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

147. Cave I, interior. Fresco to the right of the 
main shrine: 'Fhc Bodhisattva Vajrapani. c. 600-642 
A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

148. Cave I, back wall. Fresco to the left of the 
main shrine: The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara- 
Padmapani, surrounded by devoted beings, c. 600- 

642 A.D. 

p: Eli(U Elistfon. 


149. Cave I, back wall. Detail: “The Black I6,I87 
Princess.” c. 600-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

150. Cave I, back wall. Detail: “The Lovers.” I6,l88 
c. 600-642 A.D. 

p: Eliot EJistfon. 

151. The Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara-Padma- 16,187, 
pani, e, 600^42 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisffon. 

152. Cave I. Frcsi*o to the left of the main 16,186 
shrine, left wall: gaiKlIurvas and apsarases. c. 600- 

642 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisfon. 

153. Cave II, entry veranda, showing ceiling le 
fresco, c. 600-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot EJitofon. 

1.54-155. Cave II, chapel to the right. Sculp- i6 
tured figure of HaritI, and a portion of the fresco. 
c. 6XX)-642 A.D. 
p: Eliot Elisfon. 

156. Cave II, inner shrine, c. 600-642 a.d. j6 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

157. Cave II, portico of the central shrine, right 16 
w'all. Detail of the fresco: an epiphany of Buddhas. 

C. 600-642 A.D. 
p: £//o/ EUisqfon. 

158. Cave II, ceiling of shrine, c. 600-642 a.d. tn 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

159. Cave II, ceiling fresco of first aisle. Detail: 16 
a gandharva. c. 600-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

160. Cave II, within the inner shrine. The 16 
Buddha image, a chowry bearer, and part of the 
fresco, c. 6(X>-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

161. Cave IV, veranda. The figure .standing in 
the side panel is the Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara. 

Above is Maitreya. c. 635 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

162. Cave IX, fa^de, from above, c. 50 B.C.-50 
A.D. 'I'lic standing Buddha at the right is a work of 
the Gupta period. 

p: J^io/ Elistfon. 

163. Cave VII, veranda, c. 400-440 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elision. 

164. Cave XII. Stonework over door to right 
of main entrance, c. 50 B.C.-50 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

165. Cave X, interior of the caitya hall, showing S5l 
the early pre-Kusana style of stQpa. The plain 
columns slope a little inward, in imitation of the 
structure of a hut (cf. Plate 39). This cave is one of 

the oldest at Ajania: c. i century b.c. Of the fres¬ 
coes, some are pre-Kusana; others belong to the 
Gupta period. 
p: ^ht Elistfon. 
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166. Cave XVI, from aisle. Ceiling detail: 
bracket figures (detail of Plate 167): gandfurva and 
apsaras. c. 470-480 a.d. 

r: EUiot Elisf^on. 

167. Cave XVT, front aisle, c. 470-480 a.d. 
r: Eliot Elis^oti. 

!6 168. Cave XVII, fresco to left of entr>' door, 

under veranda roof. Detail: heavenly beings, gan- 
dharvas, kinnaras, and apsarases. c. 470—1-80 a.d. 
r: Eliot Edisojon. 

16 169. Cave XVII, entrance door to cave, showing 

seven Manu^ Buddhas (Buddhas in human form) and 
Maitreya. c. 470-480 a.d. 
r: Eliot Eliit^on. 

16 170. Cave XVT 1, veranda fresco, far left. f. 470- 

480 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisefon. 

16 171. Cave XVII. Fresco to right of entry door 

(veranda): face of an apsaras. c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elision. 

16.556 172. Cave XVT I. Fresco in the foyer of the cen¬ 

tral shrine: group of men and horses. These figures 
are part of a scene said to represent the diplomatic 
mission of the Persian king Khosrau Parvez to the 
court of Pulakesin II. c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16 173. Cave XVTI. Fresco on left wall of cave, 

showing men and horses, c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elist^oH. 

16 174. Cave XVTI, foyer of central shrine. Fresco 

left of entrance: mother and child before the Buddha. 
At the right, part of the doorway to the main shrine. 
c. 470-480 A.D. 
p: Eliot ElisqfoH. 

16 175. Detail of Plate 174. Mother and child be¬ 

fore the Buddha, c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Eliti^on. 

176. Cave XVTI, columns of the rear aisle, be¬ 
fore the central shrine, c. 470-480 a.d. 

r. Eliot ElisofoH. 

177. Cave XVTI, inner shrine. The Buddha 
Turning the WTieel of the Law in the Deer Park of 
Benares, e. 470-480 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elit(^OH. 

9*8 178. Cave XIX, exterior court and facade, c. 

500—550 A.D. 

p: Eliot EluofoH. 

179. Cave XIX, facade detail: Maitreya. c. 500- 
550 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

959 180. Cave XIX, caitya interior, showing apse 

and oniatc stQpa. c. 500-550 a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 


181. Cave XIX. Exterior rock-cut niche. Na- 96 
garaja and his queen, with chowrj' bearer, c. 500- 
550 A.D. 

p; Ganvor Moitesfier. 

182. Cave XXVT, fa^de. c. 600-642 a.d. 945 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

183. Cave XXVT, interior of the caitya hall. 951 
C. 600-642 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elin^on. 

184-185. Cave XXVT, interior. The Parinirvana 
of the Buddha, c. 600-642 a.d. 
p: FJitd FJist^on. 

186. Extreme western einl of the series, showing 
the side w'ing of Cave XXVT I and a broken shrine 
containing an image of the Buddha, c. 700 a.d. 

p: Elht Elisofon. 

Elitra: Culitkya and RUstrakuta Periods 

The datings here given follow Brown, 
pp. 189-190. 

187. Cave II, interior. Entrance to the sanctuary. 999 
The Bodhisattva .Avalokitesvara-Padmapani as door- 
guardian {dvarapala) to the north, ii. about 14 ft. 

c. 580-642 A.D. 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

188-189. Panorama from Cave I (extreme right) 991 
to Cave VII (left). 
p: Elht Elisofon. 

190. Cave II. Unfinished comer of north side 999 
galleiy. C. 580-642 a.d. 
p: Elht Elistfon. 

I9IJ. Cave II, north wall. Detail: head of an 
unfinished Buddha, c. 580-642 a.d. 
p: Elht Elistfon. 

1916. Cave II, north wall. Row of unfinished S99 
Buddhas, c. 580-642 a.d. 
p: Elht Elistfon. 

192. Cave VTI. The Future Buddha Maitreya as 992n 
door-guardian {dvarapala) to the right of the en¬ 
trance. c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

I93u. Detail of Plate 192. Closeup of bracket 
figures on capitals, c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

1936. Detail of Plate 192. Head of the Future 
Buddha .Maitreya, as door-guardian {dvarapala) to 
the south, c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

194. Cave X (VTsvakarman), facade, c. 700-750 999 

a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

195. Cave X (Visvakarman), facade, detail. 999 
Upper gallery: lintel over south (our right) niclie. 

c. 700-750 A.D. 
p: Elita Elistfon. 
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I £KJ. Cave X ( \^ssvakarTnan), catEya hall* interior. 
This view, made without photographer's lights* 
shows the sanctuary as the pilgrim saw it. Note the 
beam from the window, falling on the stOpa and 
illuminating the Buddha figure* c, 700-750 ArOr 

f; Eiiat 

!97. Cave X (Viivakarman)* closeup of stQpa- 
(This view was made with photographer's light. 
Contrast Plate 196.) c- 700-750 a.d. 

r; £h‘( 5 f Etiitfan. 

19S. Cave XII (Tin Thai), entrance court and 
facade, c. 700-750 a.d. 

p; Eiiot Eifts^wt. 

199. Gave XIl [Tin, Thai), third floor, west 
aisle, looking south. Terminal niche: the Buddha 
calling the earth to witness, c. 700-750 a.o. 

PI EHat Efisi^mi. 

SOO. Cave XU (Tin Thai), third floor* east 
wall, looking north. The seven Manusa Buddhas 
in meditation, f. 700—750 a.d. 

Pi Eii&l Eim/m. 

gOl* Cave XII (Tin Thai), third floor, cast wall* 
looking south. The seven Manusa Buddhas, beneath 
umbrellas* teaching. In the niche: the Buddha 
^kyamuni teaching in the Deer Park at Benares* 
f* 700-750 A.n. 

f: Elat EHh^qh^ 

S02* Cave XV (Das .'^vatara). Upper hall with 
reposing Nandi, c* 700^750 a.d. 

p: Eiiot EtiiofGit. 

203. Cave XV (Das Avatara), Visnu as the 
Man-Lion (ffflrds/mAa) si ays the lyrant-dcinon 
Hiranyakasipu {"^Golden Garment"), c. 700-750 

A.D. 

p:^ Eiiot Eiitqf9ii. 


+ 

Cave X^'I* KallSsanatlia QPf. 204^225]: 

00^1. Rear view from soutlieast. c. 75O-S50 a.d, 

P: Elat Elijofofi* 

205. Front view from the northwest. In the 
foreground, beyond the head of the elephant* is one 
of two great pylons {dfimja-jiaiTd}hjss)i the other is 
in the corresponding position on the opposite side 
of the central court. The tower above the main 
shrine can he seen at the rear, c. 750-850 a.d. 

Pi Eiiot Eiiafoa. 

206-007. Central court from the south. On the 
left is the sou them pylon {tlhi?aja^ilambh^)\ on the 
right, the legend of the Bamayat^ in bas-rcUef* e. 
760-850 A*o, 

?: Elht Elis<^pn, 

008. North corridor. Panels facing the elephant 
base. At the right: ^iva and ParvaiT supporting a 
lirtgam altar, Nandi below; center: ^iv'a and ParvatT, 
a sealed and a standing figure (unidentified) below; 


the last panel shows Rava^ upholding a lirlgam 
altar to which he is sacrificing his heads; nine are 
already around the altar: &iva will appear before he 
has severed the tenth and last. There arc twelve 
such panels in this corridor, which is ISO ft* long: 
these three panels are at the western end. There is a 
comparable south corridor* t IS ft- long, also housing 
twelve panels. In the east corridor, which joins them 
and is J 89 ft. long* are nineteen jjanels. c. 750-850 

A.D. 

P: Afomfl tiurli/mna. 

009. Elepliant caryatids* supporting the central J60,250, 
monolithic mass, f. 750-8 SO a.d. 
p: .Mortis If^tijrtana, 

210. Compound, Durgi Mahisasura^mardinf 95 
( "Slayer of the Titan Buffiilo"). c. 750-850 a.d, 
p] ArcknfoliS^kdl Survey ^ Iniim, inurlpy of Mrs. A. K. 
0»i(!u/afa-dJRy. 

011 . Compound. Ravana shakes the mountain. 292 
Sis^a and Parv'ati are on Mount Kailasa; the Titan 
Ravana is imprisoned beneath. iJe makes the moun¬ 
tain rcxzk. Parvali grasps ^iva in fright, and her maid, 

In the background, flees for safety, c, 750-850 A.n* 
p; Survey cniffUsy Mrs. A, K- 

Garamsufii my. 

212. The Abduction of STta. The Titan Ravana* 
high in the air* pursued by Jatayu* the great bird- 
guardian of Sit a* strikes back. Sita (her image is 
mutilated) 3s in the chariot, c. 750-850 a.d. 

t: Cujow Moitessirr, 

213. Malthuna. c, 750-850 a-0. 
ti GuutHtr Moiiessier. 

SI 4, Summit of the northern pylon* and a comer 
of the Nandigrha {**Dwelling of Nandi'"), c. 750- 
850 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elhqfoit. 

215. Northern pylon* south face, detail. North 
wall of excavation, at some distance, is seen as back¬ 
ground. f. 750-850 A.O. 
p: Eliot Elis^oii. 

016. The Nandigrha ("Dwelling of Nandi"). 
c. 750-850 A,n. 
p; Eliot Elisofoit. 

21 Tr. Upper story of the Nandigrlta, north side, 219 
panel near the entrance: Siva killing a Titan, c* 750— 

BSO A.D. Note the remnants of painted plaster—a 
late coat* dating from c. 1700 a.d. 

P: £5'[jf Elitt^ott. 

21 8. Northwest comer of the central court of 
Kailasanatha* showing the so-called Latikeivara 
Cave, with an uncompleted story at the top. Life-size 
elephant at the right. Tigure to the left of the stair 
is a door'^guardian {dvar^paia). In the triple niche 
are images of the rivcr-g<^desses Gartga* Yamuna* 
and Sarasvati (sec Plate 219). f. 750—850 a-o* 
p: Eiiot 
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219. Yamuna, Goddc.ss of the River Jumna. The 
image is situated in a small shrine off the court, 
north side, just behind the elephant (Plate 218). 
It is one of three in this sanctuar}', the others 
being the goddesses Gai^ga (the Ganges), \v1k) is 
standing on a makara, and Sarasvati (the Saraswati), 
on a lotus. Yamuna (the Jumna) stands on a tortoise 
(the reptile's lifted neck — head broken off— is at her 
right foot), with creepers and water plants behind 
and two makaras on the capitals, spouting an arch of 
water, c. 750-850 a.d. 

r: FMot EJisefot. 

220. Detail of Plate 219. The river-goddess 
Yamuna, detail, c, 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elm/on, 

22Itf. Yajhaiila ("The Hall of Sacrifice"); 
a rather small cave (about 37 ft. X 15 ft.) on 
an upper level in the side of the southern cliff, over¬ 
looking Kailasa. The,se figures along the west wall 
represent three aspects of Devi: center, on the lotus, 
the creating and preserving aspect; right, on the 
lion, the warrior aspect (Durga); at the left, on two 
dead or dying men, is Kala ("Time"), the lord of 
death, with the Goddess peering over his right shoul¬ 
der and, at his left, a skeleton, r. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot ElUofon. 

22I6. Yajnasala ("Tlie Hall of Sacrifice"). Fig¬ 
ures along the east wall. Devi with atteiKiants: two 
chowry bearers and a dwarf. Along the south wall 
of this cave, which is 37 ft. long, are nine mutilated 
figures representing aspects of the .Mothers. Portions 
of the westernmost and eastenunost are visible, re¬ 
spectively, in Plates 221 a arrd 2216 . c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

222. Laftkesvara Cave, upper gallery, c. 750- 
850 a.d. 

p: Eliot EJisofoH. 

223. Detail of Plate 222. Main panel: ^iva, 
King of Dancers, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elist^oH. 

224<i and 6. Compound. Lai^kesvara Cave. Erotic 
scenes ( mailhunas) in the balustrade, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elision. 

225. Compound. Laftkesvara Cave. One of the 
columns, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot FJisf^om. 

22(5. Relief in a comer of the court, §iva 
Tripurantaka ("Destroyer of the Three Towns"). 
c, 750-850 A.D. 

p; jtrckatologkal Sarty of India, courtesy of Mrs. K. 

CoomararuMmy, 

227. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). Veranda facade, 
showing the river-goddess Gaftga, door-guardian 
of the north, c. 6¥y-post 675 a.d. 

p; tyalter Spink, 


228. Cave XXI ( Ramesvara). Northwest comer, 
showing the northernmost pillar figure and a portion 
of the river-goddess Gartga, door-guardian of the 
north. Cave begxm c. 6 * 10 , completed after 675 a.d. 

P: Eliot Elisrfon. 

229. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). Pillar figure. 
Cave begun c. 640, completed after 675 a.d. 

P: Eliot Elistfon. 

230. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). South chapel, 
southwest comer, showing a portion of the exterior 
bas-relief: the river-godde.ss SarasvatT, door-guard¬ 
ian of the south (compare Plates 227 and 228); also, 
the southern bracket figure, two columns of the in¬ 
terior, and a portion of the panel of the Seven 
Mothers (see Plate 23 1). Cave begun c. 640, com¬ 
pleted after 675 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

231. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). South chapel, 
southeast comer. On the east wall: ^iva. King of 
Dancers. Along the south wall: a portion of a panel 
of the Seven Mothers and Gane^. Aiva, dancing, 
was originally eight-armed. Tlie gods, riding on 
their vehicles, appear in the clouds above his left 
shoulder. Paivatl and her attendants look on. At the 
left arc the musicians. Cave begun c. 640, completed 
after 675 a.d. 

p: Elht Elisofon. 

232. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). South chapel, east 
wall, detail: §iva Nafaraja ("King of Dancers"). 
Lower right: Parvatl with attendants; her father. 
King Himalaya, just above her. Upper right: the 

ods on their vehicles. Ix>wcr left: musicians. At 
iva’s right elbow the elephant head of his son 
Ganesa can be seen. Cave lx:gun c. 640, completed 
after 675 a.d. 

p: Eliot EJisrfan. 

233. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). South chapel, east 
wall, detail: spectators of the dance. Cave begun 
c. 640, completed after 675 a.d. 

p: EJiot Elisffon. 

234. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). North chapel, east 
wall, .Mahisasura-mardinl. Cave begun c. 640, com¬ 
pleted after 675 a.d. 

p: EJiot Elisofon. 

235. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). Fa^de, 
showing steps and guardian lions, lite lifted left 
paw of the lion at the right is resting on a small 
reposing elephant, c. 580-642 a.d. 

p: ^iot l^utfon, 

236. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). Guardian 
figures surrounding the sanctuary’, c. 580-642 a.d. 

p: EJiot Elisofon. 

237. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). Panel in the 
southeast comer: the marriage of i>iva and Parv'ati. 
The hole in the foreground is for a votive fire. c. 
580-642 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisfon. 
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2SB, Cave XXIX (iJhumar I-^eria). View from 
southeast comer tovvand the entrance. The lar^e 
relief is a depiction of diva's Dance hi the Elepliant 
Skin, On the base of the column at the right is an¬ 
other Dance of c. 5S0~e42 a.d. 

Pi FJiQt E/o^uir. 

539. Cave XXIX { Dhumar Lena). Havana rocks 

Mount Kallasa. ii. about t3 ft. c. a.d, 

P: CujTtijr MiMifiticr. 

540. Cave XXXIM (Intlra Sabha). Fagide, 
upper gallery, c. 7A0-S5O a.d. 

f; SurViy ^ Ittdh^ of Mn. K. 

CMmararti'amj. 

2-n. Cave XXXIII (Indra Sabha). Elephant in 
the court, r. 750-S50 a.d, 

p: Eliiit Eiiiifait. 

Cave XXXIJI (Jndra Sabhi), Main cav'e* 
upper gallery, veranda, left end. Indra, king of the 
gods, on his elephant, beneath a banyan wishing- 
tree {^al^^rrksa)^ c. 750“B50 a,u. 

Pi £iiot £!k^n. 

243. Cave XXXIII (Indra Sabha). Main cave, 

upper story, veranda, right end. IndranT, queen of 
the gods, on her lion, beneath a mango wishing- 
tree c. Tflt>-flSO a.d. 

p: Etifk Kltitfon. 

244. Cave XXXIII (Tn-dra Sabha). Sanctuary on 
the west side of the court, ground floor, west wall, 
main shrine. The twenty-fourth Jaina Tirthadkara 
Maliiivira on the lion throne.. The door-guardians 
arc Indra, king of the gods, and his queen, Indriini. 
c* T.'jO-SAO a.d, 

P: Etiot FJkofoa^ 

24A. Cave XXXIII (Indra Sahhi), Sanctuary' on 
the west side of the court, ground floors north wall: 
The Jaina ascetic, Gommata (son of the first Tlr- 
thabkara Ilsahhanatha), stamilng in the posture 
called ^'dismissing the body” (Jtsyo/iar^fl}. lie has 
stood jvo long that the vines have entwined him (cf. 
Zimmer, f'fiiloio^lnej Indm^ pp. £l 1^14). c* 750— 
B50 a.d. 

P: Elht FJkqfaa. 

2‘^S, Cave XXXIII ( Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 
the w'est side of the court, ground floor, west wall, 
detail: Indrani as door-guardian, c. 750-&50 a.d. 

P: £//af FMitsfon. 

247, Cave X XXITI ( Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 
tlw West side of the court, ground floor, south wall: 
the twenty-third jaina 'Ilrthaftkara Earsvanliha, 
guarded by the serpent king Dharapendra. r. 750— 
850 A.D. 

t: EJioi FJiiifoa. 


Rilstri^kuia Period, c. 7S0-d7S a . d , 

Ste also ElOra, Plates 204—226, 240—247. 
Elephants £_Pl^ 246-265^: 

248, ^iva Cave Temple. View across cave, TIte 
main entrance — that seen in Plate 249 — is toward 
the left. Visible at the right is the main shrine, 
VIII century a.d. 

p: Elmt ElhifiHi. 

249, 6iva Cave Temple. View from the center of 
the cave, facing the rnain entrance along the central 
aisle. To the left is one side of the cubical main 
shrine (see Plate 2So): visible beyond is the bas- 
relief shown in Plate 264. The court seen in Plate 248 
iS now at the right, three aisles away, viii century 

A,D. 

p; EHot EliSffoa. 

250-251, 6iva Cave Temple, View from the cen¬ 
ter of the cave (camera position of Plate 249, but 
turned one quarter left), facing a side court at the 
opposite side of the cave from the side of Plate 248, 
and showing two sides of the cubical main shrine. 
Visible through the door at the right is the bas-relief 
shown In Plate 264. viii century a.d, 

p: Eliot 

253. Siva Cave Temple. Pack wall, central 
figure: ^iva Mahesvara (’*The Great Lord”), vm 
century* a.d. 

r: Eikt Eiis^vn. 

254. ^iva Cave Temple. Siva Mahesvara, detail; 
the central head, viii century a.d. 

P: EUot Elii^vtt. 

255. Siva Cave Temple, Siva Mahesvara, detail: 
the head at the viewer's right, viii centurr a.o, 

p: Eliot EJwfon, 

256. Siva Cave Temple. Back wall: Siva Mahe¬ 
svara. Left panel: Siva Arcilianlri ('‘Half Woman") 
among the gods, W'ith Brahma (on the lotus) at his 
right hand ajid Viapu (on Garuda) at his left, vtii 
century* a.d. 

p; EHot FJfufov. 

257. Siva Cave Temple, Back w'alL Siva Mahe¬ 
svara, Right panel: the Nfarriagc of Siva and ParvatT. 
On 6iva*s head the river-goddess Gartga can be seen, 
with three heads, etnerging from a bowl, (For the 
myth of the descent of the Ganges from Siva's head, 
see p. SB.) vitt century a,D, 

p: Etiot FMi<fon. 

2,5B. Detail of Plate 256* Siva Ardhanarl. vm 
century a.d. 

f: EJiat EJisifon^ 

259. Ektail of Plate 257. Par\ati* the Bride of 
Siva, vm century a.d. 

P; Efim Eiisofon^ 
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S<SO. Siva Cave Temple. Panel of Siva Nataraja 
{"Kinp of Dancers"), viii cenlui^ a.d. 

f: Eiiot 

Detail of plate Siva Nataraja. viu 

centur^^ a.d. 

t: Eiiet Elisi^itn. 

ses. Siva Cave Temple. SarKMuary of the lihgam 
(the central shrine), showing two of the guardians 
and the silhouette of the lirtgam. (Tlie light at the 
back is from the side court shown in Plates 250, ex¬ 
treme left, ami SG4. This court is directly across the 
cave from that seen in Plate 248.) vm century a.o. 

f: Eiiot 

263. Siva Cave Temple. Main shrine, detail; 
door-guardian {dvara^ala). vnr century a.d. 

p: Etiai Efdofwi. 

26'1ra. Detail of Plate 2646, 

p: EUcl Eiuf^oa, 

2646. Siva Cave Temple. Closeup of the bas-re¬ 
lief seen in Plates 3+9 and 250. Siva killing the tilan- 
demon Andhaka (''Tlie Blind," so called because* 
although he had two thousand eyes in his thousand 
heads and could see very well* he walked like a 
blind man; he was slain by Siva when he attempted 
to carry olf one of the trees of heaven). The view in 
the background opens into another part of the side 
court seen In Plates 250-251* vm century a.d. 

t: EJiot EJififoiiy 

265* Siva Cave Temple. Iniertor. View from 
main entrance* leftw'ard* to^va^d the open court seen 
in the background of Plate 248* vm century a.d. 

Pi Eiiift Elhofon, 


Pallava Period^ c. (SQO-85Q a.d. 
Mamallapuram QPL 2616-298]]: 

266, Four of the granite rat has, viewed from 
the northeast. They are, from right to left: no. 1, 
Draupadf; no. 2* Arjuna;; no. 3* BhTma; and no* 4* 
Dharmaraja. No. 1 (Draupadi) is about 18 ft. high 
and no, + (Dharmaraja) about 82 ft. 9 in. All are 
carved from solid granite boulders. Near the 
Draupadi and Arjuna rathas reclines a granite Nandi. 
Early vii century a.d. 

r: Eliot Etiiofo^. 

267. Ratha no. + (Dharmaraja) from the south¬ 
east comer* This mock-cut ratha as about 82 ft, 9 in* 
high. Early vii century a.d* 

p: E/iat EliMjon. 

268* The rathas from the northwest. Left to 
right; no. 1 (Draupadi), no. 2 (Arjuna)* and pari of 
no. 5 (BhTma), Eiarly vii century a.d. 

p: FJiot EissfsJ&jt. 


269. Ratha no. 2 (*^rjuna)^ south facade. Kr.^na* 
flanked by donor couples and dvarapalas* Early vii 
century a.o. 

Pi EUot EihnJnK. 

270-271* Ratha no* 5 (iSahadeva) and elephant 
from the southwest; lion to the near. Prospect look¬ 
ing northeast. .\t the right is portion of ratha rto. 3 
(BhTma). Early vii century a.d* 
p; Eliot Hd^iMi. 

272-27.3* Tlie Descent of the Ganges. Relief 
car^'ed in granite, l. 88J ft., h. 30 ft. Early vit cen¬ 
tury a.d. 

Pi Eliot Elisf^o/n, 

£7+-275* The Descent of the Ganges. Derails of 
the right panel: deities and animals hastening to the 
sacred river. Early vii century a*d* 

Pi EHot Etsmjon, 

376. The Descent of the Ganges* Central deft. 
Arriving deities* and nagas swimming in thesireain. 
Left: the yogi Bhaglratha summoning Siva. Lower 
right: the hypocritically ascetic cat attracting mice. 
Early vn century a.d. 
f; Etiat Elision. 

277. The Descent of the Ganges. Central cleft, 
detail of lower portion: the hypocritically ascetic cat. 
Early vii century a.d, 
vz Etiot EHif^o/i. 

2T8fl- The Descent of the Ganges* Detail of the 
left panel: two reclining deer* Early vci century a.o. 
p: 8.7/at Eliic^on. 

2786. The Monkey Family. In the background, 
the right end of the right panel of the Descent of 
the Ganges. Early vii century^ a.P, 

F: Ethi EUt^on. 

279. *Adi Varaha Cave (Cave XXV). Early vit 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Eiiiofon. 

2S0fi. Adi Varalia Cave* The donor* King 
Mahendravarman, and his queens. Early vn century 

A.D* 

p; Arthatofogkjl Siirc^ aj (oitrUiy o^ *d* A'. 

3sot. Adi Varaha Cave. Gaja-Laksmi, the god¬ 
dess Lotus* witii her elephants and attendants. 
Early vn century a.d. 

f: jtTtAmttogic,tt Sunvy af fndia-^ iniirtay o^ Mrj, -<* 6'. 
6bo jnaroj: U.U mj'. 

281. Adi Varaha Cave. Characteristic Pallava 
pillars, the sanctuary* and two sculptured panels: 
LaksmI [not that of Plate 2804) and Visnu Trivt- 
krama. Early vn century a.d. 

K Eliot EU^e^on^ 

283* Adi Var^a Cave. Visnu as the Cosmic 
Boar (Adi Varaha) rescues the goddess Earth from 
the Cosmic Waters. Early vji century a.d. 
f; Elioi ElUc^Ofi. 
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283. Adi Varaha Cave. Door-guardians of the 
sanctuary. Elarly vii century a.d. 

r: Elioi Elisojon. 

284. Mahi.^ (or Yamapuri) Mandapa. Durga 
Mahisasura-mardini, “Slayer of the Titan Buffalo.” 
Early vii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessitr. 

285. Detail of Plate 284. Durga, the Goddess, 
on her Lion. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

286. Mahi^ (Yamapuri) Mandapa. Vi?nu 
Anantasayin. Early vii century a.d. 

p: Gumvot Moitessier. 

287. Detail of Plate 286. The suppliant goddess. 
p: Gwrrxjr Moittssitr. 

288. Durga Mahisasura-mardini, “Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo.” Early vii century a.d. ii. 4 ft. 11 in. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

p: Courtesy Mrs. A. K, Coomardsu'arny. 

289. TrimOrti Cave. The Sanctuary of the 
Lirtgam, showing door-guardians aixl §iva epiphany. 
Early vii centur>' a.d. 

p: Martin Hurtimann. 

290. Five Pandava Cave. Pillars and Kr?na 
Govardhana relief. Elarly vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot EUis^on. 

291. Five Pandava Cave. Krsna Govardhana re¬ 
lief, looking south. Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Eltsqfon. 

292. Five Pandava Cave. Krs^ Govardhana re¬ 
lief, looking north. Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisojon. 

293. Five Pandava Cave. Kfsna Govardhana re¬ 
lief, detail: the cowherds and their flock. Elarly vii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistjon. 

294-295. The Shore Temple. A structural (not 
monolithic) shrine, built by the Pallava King 
Kajasirhha. C. 700-720 a.d. 
p: Eltot Elisojon. 

296a. Lion westward of the Shore Temple. 
Note the panel inside the lion's chest. Early vii 

century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

296b. Lion westward of the Shore Temple. De¬ 
tail of the left side. 
p: Eliot Elision, 

297. Lion westward of the Shore Temple. 
Closeup, from the right side. 
p: Eliot Elisojon. 


298. The Shore Temple. Main tower, e. 700- 
720 a.d. 

p: Eli<a Elisqfon. 

Caltdya Period, c. 650-750 a . d . 

See also Aihoje, Plates 113, 116-123; Badami, 
Plates 124-141; Ajanta, Plates 146—161, 182-186; 
ElQra, Plates 187-203, 227-239. 


2£19. Mallikarjuna Temple. Main tower (Pallava 278 
style), c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvor MoiUssier. 

300. Mallikarjuna Temple. Interior, donor 
couple, c. 740 A.D. 

p; Guntw Moitessier. 

301. Mallikaijuna Temple. Interior, donor cou¬ 
ple. C. 740 A.D. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

302. Mallikarjuna Temple, ^ivaite giurdian 
{doarapala) to the left of the sanctuary, c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

303. Papanatha Tenjple. View from the south. 278 
c. 735 A.D. “.Almost contemporary with Virupak^, 

but in a different style . . . with a true Ary'avarta 
^northem^ sikhara (of early type with angle 
amalakas on every third course), and with wall 
niches of corresponding form; this temple may fairly 
be described as a cross between the Dravidian and 
Aiy’avarta styles, a feature which is really the most 
obvious characteristic of the Calukya style” (Coo- 
maraswamy, p. 96). 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

304. Virupwk^a Temple. A portion of the walled 278 
mandap>a, showing the wall niches and pierced stone 
windows. This temple was dedicated to Siva as 
Lokesvara (“Lord of the World”) by the queen of 
King Vikramaditya II. c. 740 a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

305. Virupaksa Temple. Exterior niche of the 
walled mandapia: Siva on the dwarf Apiasmara (“For¬ 
getfulness”) (see p. 122). c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

306. Virupxaksa Temple. Interior, pillar relief: 
scenes said to be from the legend of Sakuntala. 

C. 740 A.D. 

p: GvJft'or Moitessier. 

307. Virupaksa Temple. Interior, pillar relief: 
scenes from the Hamayana. c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

308. JambhuliAga Temple, from the southeast. 278 
A temple in the northern, or Aryavarta st}'le, with a 

true sikhara. Probably vii-viii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor .Moiteuier. 


Pattadakal \^Pl. 299-308'2: 
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Late Medicinal Period^ Korth India^ 
c. 1000-1500 A.D. 

37* Khajuraho QP/. 509-5/8^: 

309, Kandarya Mahadeva Temple, from the 
east. M. 116 ft. c. 1000 A.D. 

p: Martin Uirtimann. 

310. Kaiidar\’a Mahadeva Temple, from the 
south, c. 1000 A.D. 

p; Gunvar Moitasifr. 

SI I. Second Temple, Jagadambi; in distance 
a third, Citragupta; pavilion with lion in the 
foreground. Viewed from the Kandarya Mahadeva 
veranda, c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gmvor Moitessitr. 

312. Citragupta Temple Wall. c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Guttver Moitasirr. 

313. Citragupta Temple Wall. e. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunror Moitessitr, 

314. Kandary'a Mahidev'a Temple. Sculptural 
d^cor. e. 1000 a.d. 

p: Guirmr Moitessitr. 

315. Ka^irya Mahadeva Temple. Sculptural 
ddcor. c. 1000 a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moiteuier. 

316. Citragupta Temple. Wall figure, e. 1000 

A.D. 

p; Gitni'or Moitasier. 

317. Kandary'a Mahadeva Temple. Sculptural 
wall figures, c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gtatror Moitasier. 

318. Citragupta Temple. Maithuna. c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessitr. 

* 

319. Dancing Ganesa. Rajputana. x ccntuiy' 
A.D. Cream sandstone, ii. 28§ in. lleeramaneck GaU 
UrieSt York. 

p: Courtay Mr. J^asli Hteramaneck. 

320. Visnu. Western India, xu or xiii century 
A.D. Marble, h. 2 ft. 7§ in., w. i ft. 7 in. Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection^ Seattle Art Museum, Se¬ 
attle, W'ashington. 

p: Courtay of the Museum, 

181,183 321. Sirfihanada Avalokite^vara in the rajalila 

posture. From Mahoba District, Bundelkhar^. c. 
IlOO A.D. Yellowish sandstone, ii. 2 ft. 8 in. State 
Museum, iMcknow. 

p: Museum, courtesy oj Mrs. A. K. Coomararuamy. 

332a. Yaksi or vrksaka (dr}'ad) beneath a tree. 
Nonh or Central India, xiii century a.d. Relief, 
sandstone, ii. 1 ft. 6 j in. Fon der Heydt Collection, 
Hietberg Museum, Zurich. 

p: Courtay of the .Museum. 

IS* 322b. Yaksi or vrk^ki (dryad) beneath a tree. 
North or Central India, xi or xii century a.d. Relief, 


dark stone, ii. 11 } in. Fon der Heydt Collection, 

Rietberg Museum, Zurich. 
p; Courtesy of the Museum. 

323. Stone fragmetu, worshiped as Rukmini. 138,190, 
From Nokhas (Etah District). Probably x century ^ 

A.D. Sandstone, h. 5 ft. 4} in. 

P: Archaeotogicat Surrey India, anirtay qf Mrs. A. K. 
CoomarartLamy. 


324-325. Puri. The Great Temple of Jagan- 
natha, "The Lord of the World.” c. 1 150 a.d. 
p; tt^alter Spink, 


326. Durga Mahusasura-mardini, "Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo.” Panel from the Vaital DeuI, Puri. 
c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Archaeotogicat Survey cf India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarararamy. 

u 

99 

Bhuvanesvara ^Pl. .327-347]]: 


327. Para.4urame:5vara Temple, c. 750 a.d. 
p: Archaeotogicat Survey of India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarara;amy. 

370,373 

328. View of temple area from the north, with 
Lirtgaraja Temple in the background, c. 750-1200 
A.D. (Lirtgaraja, c. lOOO a.d.) 
p: Eliot Etiscfon. 

I0.37t 

329. Sikhara of the Lirtgaraja Temple, c. lOOO 
A.D. H. about 143 ft. (In the photograph, a man can 
be seen at the top, changing the flag.) 

P: Etiot Etisfoa. 

371,373, 

379 

330. Mukteivara Temple, southwest comer, c. 
950 A.D. 

p: Etht Elisfon. 

371,372 

331. Muktesvara Temple. .Main entrance, with 
free-standing gateway, c. 9i50 a.d. 
p: Etiot Etisfon. 

371 

332. Muktesvara Temple. Main entrance, with 
guardian vrksakas (dry ads) and nagini columns. 'Fhe 
people leaving are in Bhuvanesvara for the Car 
Festival. They make the round of the temples as a 
pilgrimage. (For the bared right shoulder, see p. 29.) 
p: Etiot ^istfon. 

371 

333. Muktesvara Temple. Window on south 
side, showing stone fretwork and fine monkey bor¬ 
der. C . 950 A.D. 
p: Etiot Etisfon, 

371 

334. .Muktesvara Temple. Sikhara, detail, c. 950 

A.D. 

p: Etiot Etisfon. 

371 

335. Muktesvara Temple, ^ikhara, southwest 
comer, c. 950 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

371,379 

336. Rajrant Temple. Lateral view. c. 1100 a.d. 
p: Etiot Etis^fon. 

371,379, 

377 
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337. Rajrani Temple. View of the sikhara, from 
the rear. c. l ICX) a.d. 
r: Eliot 

338-339. Rajrani Temple. Wall of the sikhara, 
from the southwest, c. I lOO a.d. 
r: Eliot Elisofom. 

3-K). Rajrani Temple. Southeast comer, c. 1 100 

A.D. 

r: FMot Elist^on. 

341. Rajrani Temple. Southeast comer, detail. 

c. 1 100 A.D. 

f; Eliot ElisqfoH. 

342. Rajrani Temple. South fa^ide, left comer, 
upward view. c. 1100 a.d. 

p; EJiot Eliti^on. 

343. Rajrani Temple. Sikhara, southeast comer, 
detail: dryad {yd^st or vrkfoia). c. 1100 a.d. 

p: ^iot ElUofoH. 

344. Woman and child. Attributed to Bhuvane- 
^vara; possibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. Sand¬ 
stone, H. 3 ft. Indian Musfum, Calcutta. 

p; Guttvor Moitessier. 

345. Woman writing with a stylus. Attributed 
to Bhuvanesvara; possibly Khajuraho. xi century’ 
a.d. Sandstone, h. 2 ft. 3 in. Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

p: Gwnor Moittssier. 

346. Woman with a mirror. .Attributed to Bhu- 
vane.svara; po.ssibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. 
SaiKlstone, ii. 3 ft. 1J in. Indian .Museum, Calcutta. 

p; Crunw Moittssier. 

347 . Lion bracket. Attributed to Bhuvanesvara; 
possibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. Sandstone. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

r: Cwitw Moittssier. 

* 

Konarak, Suiya l)eul (“Sun Temple") [P/. 348-375; 
see also 4533: 

348-349. View from the northeast, showing, at 
the right, the maiyjapa of the main temple (the great 
sikhara, which once towered behind this, has dis- 
appearetl), and, at the left, the Nata Mandir (“Hall 
of the Sacred Dances"). 1238-1264 a.d. 
p; EJiot FJisofon. 

350. Nata .Mandir, west front, viewed from the 
SQrya Dcul, mandapa roof. 12.38-1264 a.d. 

p; FMot Elisfd*>". 

351. Nau Mandir, south wall. Note the figure 
with the waterpot, as gargoyle. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

352-35.3. Nata Maixlir, section of the south 

wall. 1238-1264 A.D. 
p; Eliot Elisifon. 

354. SQiya Deul (“Sun Temple"), mamlapa, 
south side. View from the southwest, showing rubble 
of the fallen sikhara in foreground. 1238-1264 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elision. 


355. First south w'heel, south horses, and west 10 
facade of the Naja Mandir ("Hall of the Sacred 
Dances"). 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

356. East front (largely restored), viewed from 
Nata Mandir. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot FJiti^on, 

357. One of the horses on the south side, with a 274 
portion of the mandapa of the main temple in the 
backgrouixl. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: FMot Elis<d^oH, 

358-359. South side of the base of the ruined 274 
iikhara, with the fragment of a fallen man-lion on 
the left. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot FJisofon. 

360. The fourth south wheel. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot FJistfon. 

361. Wheel details. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot FJisofon. 

362. Cymbal player, third floor porch, fac'mg 
east. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p : EJiot Elisofon. 

363. Drum beater; second floor porch, facing 
west. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: EJiot Elistfon. 

364. The comer ea.stward of the second south 
wheel. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Elht FJisofon. 

365. Details of the northwest comer: dryad 
(vritfakd) and dancing . elephant-headed horse-lion 
lyali). 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: EJiot FJisofon. 

366. Niche, high on south wall: sun riders. 
1238-1264 a.d. 

p: EJiot Elistfon. 

367. Detail from the comer containing the sixth 
south wheel: girl carrying on her head a basket 
from which monkeys are taking food. ii. about 
10 in. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: EJiot Elisofon. 

368. Detail from the south wall: naga couple. 
Photo larger than actual size; n. actually about 6 in. 
1238-1264 A.D. 

p: EJiot Elistfon. 

369. Eroded wall figure in the northwest comer: 
dryad. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: EJiot Elistfon. 

370. l>?tail of the torso of an over-lifesize female 
musician, fallen from one of the upper floors of the 
SOrya Deul. 1238-1264 a.d. Museum of the Temple, 

Konarak. 

p; Eliot Elistfon. 

371. First floor, facing north. SOrya, the sun-god. 

1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot EJistfon. 
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372. SOrya, the sun-god. The lotus stalks for¬ 
merly were held in both hands. CKcrhead, the 
Kirttimukha (see p. 315) is spouting pearls. At the 
god's feet is Aruna (the male Dawn), driving the 
solar chariot with its seven steeds. 1238-1264 a.d. 
Green chlorite, h. 6 ft. 3 in. Museum oj the Temple, 
Konarak. 

r: Elht Elisefon. 

.55 373. .Aruna, the god of Dawn, driving the chariot 

of SOry'a, the sun-god. Detail of Plate 372. 1 238- 
1264 A.D. 

r: Eliot Elisofon. 

374. The demon Rahu, cau.scr of eclipses (cf. 
Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Civilization, pp. 175-176). 1238-1264 a.d. 
rz EJiot Elision. 

274 375, One of two elephants standing on the tem¬ 

ple grounds to the north (eastern elephant). In its 
trunk it carries a human figure with a shield. 1238- 
1264 A.D. 

p : EJiot Elisrfon. 


JS-tn 378. Colojssal Avalokitesvara-Padmapani. Found 
in situ at the northwestern comer of Vihara no. 3. 
Pala period, viii or ix century a.d. 

p; Department Archatoiogy, Government oJ India. 

379. Standing Buddha. Right hand in the fear- 
dispelling posture {ahhaya-mudra), left hand dis¬ 
pensing boons {varada-mudra). Period of King 
Devapala, early ix century a.d. Bronze, ii. 11 in. 
d^alandd Museum. 

p: Department Archaeology, Government e^ India. 

175 380. Buddha in the Elarth-touching Posture 

{hhumi-sparia-mudrd), on the lion throne. Pala 
period, VIII or ix century a.d. Black carboniferous 
shale. H. 2 ft, 2i in. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
J^ew Tork. 

p; Courtesy of the Museum. 

♦ 

177 381. Buddha in the Elarth-touching Posture 

{bhumisparsa^mudrd). No lotus pedestal. Bihar. 
Pala period, viii or ix century a.d. Greenish black 
chlorite, H. 32 in. Ileeramaneck Galleries, jVew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of Mr. A *isli Heeramaneck. 

382. Tara, ^kti of Avalokitesvara, bom from 
his tears of compassion. Bihv. Pala period, ix cen¬ 


tury A.D. Greenish gray chlorite, H. 34 in. Ileera¬ 
maneck Galleries, .Mrw Tork. 

p: Courtay of Mr. ^Yasli Ileeramaneck. 

383. The Eight Great Miracles. Bengal or Bihju*, 
Pala period, x-xi century a.d. Black slate, ii. 1 ft. 5| 
in. As a Bodhisattva, Gautama is represented with 
crown and jewels, though otherwise in the monastic 
robes of a Buddha. He is seated beneath the Bo Tree 
in the posture of summoning the Earth to w’itncss 
{bhumi-sparsa-mudrd). The miracles symbolized are, 
lower left, the Nativity; middle left. Descent from the 
Tusita heaven; upper left, the Miracle at ^ravasti 
(or the First Sermon.?); upper right, the First Ser¬ 
mon (or the miracle at ^ravasti.?); middle right, the 
Taming of the Mad Elephant; lower right, the 
Offering by the .Monkey at Vaisali; and top, the 
Parinir\’am. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

P: Courtesy the .Museum. 

384. Torso of a Bodhisattva. Sarici. Early Medi¬ 
eval period, probably Pab, vii to ix century a.d. 
H. 2 ft. loi in. Victoria and Albert Museum, I^ondon. 

p: Museum, courtay of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

385. Gartga. Bengal. Sena period, xii century 
A.D. II. (full image, including makara) 5 ft. 7 in. 
Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi, blast Pakistan. 

p: Courtay of the Museum. 

386. §iva and the Goddess. Detail of Plate 387. 
XI century a.d. 

p: Elliot Elisofon. 

387. ^iva and the Goddess. Orissa, xi century 
A.D. Slone, II. 6 ft., w. 4 ft. British Museum. 

p: Elliot EUisfon. 

388. Visnu Trivikrama, with figures of the Ten 
Avatars in the aureole. Bengal, xi or xii century a.d. 
Stone, 11 . 3 ft. loj in. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
J^^ew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

389. Rsabhanatha, the first Jaina Tirthahkara. 
Rajputana. xi to xiii century a.d. White alabasterlike 
marble, ii. 3 ft. 7j in. Von der Heydt Collection, Riet- 
berg Museum, Zurich. 

p: Courtay <f the Museum. 

* 

Mount Abo (near Dilwapi) ^Pl. SSX>-39S2: 

390. Vimala Sha's temple to R^bhanatha ( Adi- 
natha), the first Jaina Tirthartkara. Interior detail: 
ceiling of a side chapel. Consecrated 1031 a.d. 

p; .Martin Hurlimann. 

391. Vimala Sha's temple to R^bhanatha (Adi- 
natha), the first Jaina Tirthartkara. Interior. White 
marble. Con.sccratcd 1031 a.d. 

p: Archaeological Surrey of India, courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 


Nalanda £Pl. 376-380; see also Text PI. AlGaJ: 

376. The Teaching Buddha, c. vii-viii century 
A.D. f^dlandd Museum. 

rz Gunvor Moitessier. 

377. StOpa facade. Figure in stucco: the Buddha, 
with his alms bowl. c. vii century a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 
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S67 S9ia. Tcjahpala’s temple to Ncminatha (Arista- 
nemi)t *he twcntj’-second Jaina Tirthartkara. Ceiling 
detail. W^iie marble. 1232 a.d. 

p; Courtesy Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

392b. Tcjahpala's temple to Neminatha. Ceiling 
detail. White marble. 1232 a.d. 

p; Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomararwamy, 

393 . Tejahpala’s temple to Neminatha (Arista- 
nemi), the twenty-second Jaina Tirthartkara. A side 
chapel. White marble. 1232 a.d. 
p; Martin Hirlimann. 

♦ 

Chitor (Citaurgarh), NIewar [[P/. S94a and 63: 

268 394<i. Vaisnava Tower of Fame (Kiritistambha), 

built 1442-49 A.D. by Kumbha Rana, to commemo¬ 
rate the completion of a temple consecrated in 1440. 

Yellowish marble. 
p: Martin Huriimann. 

S63 3946 . jaina Tower of Fame {Kirittstambha), 

dedicated to the Tirthartkara Itsabhanatha. Detail: 
lower portion, covered with Jaina sculpture. Prob¬ 
ably XII century. 

p: Martin Huriimann. 

* 

15 395. Gwaliar. Jaina Tirthartkaras, car\'ed in the 

Arwahi-Talam cliffs, xv century a.d. 
p: Martin Huriimann. 


Late Medieval Period^ South India, 
c. JOOO-I7M A.D. 

Set also Text Plate si 26 . 

279 396-397. Tanjorc. Rajarajesvara Temple. Coja 

period, XI century a.d. 
p: tf'aiter Spink, 

398-399. Sri Pcrumbudur (near Madras). Tem¬ 
ple of Sri Bashyagar Swami. Pa^ya period, e. 1100 
a.d. Holy water to bathe the image is being carried 
in a silver urn by a temple priest, escorted by the 

temple band. 

p: Eliot FJis^on. 

* 

286 Tiruvannamalai, Aninacalcsvara Temple QP/. 400- 
409]: 

S6t 400-401. Eastern gopura, from the northeast. 
In the foreground, there is a mandapa. c. xii century 
a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisifom. 


402-403. General view from the west. The tall 
buildings arc the gates (gopuras) and date from the 
Medieval period (Pandya and later; i.c., post c. 1100 
A.D.). The principal shrines arc small vimanas, 
scarcely visible, in the center. The tree in the plwto- 
graph is a sacred banyan. 

p: EJiot Elisofon. 

404. Within the compound, facing north. In the 
background: the Ammani Amman gopura; before 
that, the Katte gopura (smaller tower). To the right 
is a Nandi, from the early xiv century, and to the 
left, the Pichai llayanar mandapa. 

p: Edict Elisofon. 

405. Killi gopura (east side of the temple). The 
tower dates from the xii century a.d., but the stucco 
work from the late xix century, when the building 
was completely renovated. 

p: Elht Elisofon. 

406. Compound. Two mandapas: Gane^, left; 
Karttikeya (Subrahmanya), center; and the flagstaff 
{dhvaja-stambha) of the temple. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

407. Compound. Perumal manijapa (built c. 
1220 A.D.), details of the colonnade. Reliefs showing, 
in the foreground: the boy Krsna stealing the clothes 
of the bathing gopis and climbing with them into a 
tree (the girls have to come out of the water and 
plead for their return); second column, above: the 
boy Krsna, conquerer of the serpent Kaliya (for the 
legend, see p. 357). On the right face of the column 
in the foreground is the figure of Plate 408. 

n EJiot EJistfon. 

408. Figure on the first column of Plate 407. 
§iva in the elephant skin. c. xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

409a. Vestibule on south side of cast gopura. 
Dryad [yakft or vrkpakd) with Gane^ above; on a 
decorative column made c. 1500 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfom. 

4096 . Column relief: dancing girl. c. xiii century 

A.D. 

p: £//b/ Elistfon. 

ns 

410. §iva Vinadhara (“carrying a lute”). The 
vina (lute) has been lost; the second left hand holds 
up a deer, xiv century a.d. Bronze, green patina, 
H. 2 ft. 3 in. Musk Guimet, Paris. 

r: Eliot Elissfon. 

411. ^iva Nataraja (“King of Dancers”). Front 
view, xii or xiii century a.d. Bronze, h. (including 
stand), 5 ft. | in. Museum van jiziatische Kunst, 
Amsterdam. 

r. Eliot Elisofon. 
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DESCRIPTIOV OF PLATES 1-I5-+A6* 


+12^ ^iva Naiaraja. Detail: the demon-dwarf 
Apasmara ("Forgotfulne^s''), with a cobra, 

P: £/iji^q. 

413. 6iva NatarSja, Side view. 

P: Klisi Eiiji^oir. 

414. ^Iva Naiaraja, Detail of the back. 

f- Eiiot Kliit^on, 

415a. DevT as Par^'aiJ (DmI). x century a.d. 
Bronze, h. figure, I fi. j ^ m -, base, 5 in. ak'ektitf 
Mi/seuiif of dntknd, Ofyio. 

P: ^ lAa A/wjiftJ, 

415fr. DeW as Pan atT ( Unia). Probablv xv cen¬ 
tury A.D. Bronze, ii. 2 ft. ^ in. Museum of Fine Arts^ 
Bostoitt Mass. 

r: OMtrlesy tf the Stsaeufn. 

41 ea, Fan ari". P^bably the portrait of a queen. 
Three-quarter view‘, right side. Processional image. 
Coja period, late xi or early xii century a,o. Bronze* 
H. 3 ft. 4 in.; base, 12 ^ in. x in. Smiihsonkn 
Imtifution, Freer Gallery of Art^ fFashing ton ^ D. C. 

p; CiMirrm aj tht GaHtry^ 

41Gb. Same. Rearview. 

417* Same. Front view* 

4IS. Sfune* detail: head. 

4IS. ParvatT, sitting. Probably xvji-xviii cen¬ 
tury A.D. Bronze, ii. 20J in. A'*. J. Treasurywalla 
Codection^ Aluf/ena/ MiiSeumt Jv'ew Defhi. 

r: Ferenc H/rU, aurleiy if Mrs. A. K. t’wflwmrtt umy* 

420. Parvati .standing; head and bust. Probably 
xvi!~xviii centuries a.o., possibly earlier. Bronze. 
II., with stand, 24^ in.; figure, J9j in. X. ,/. Freas- 
trnTt- 2 //fl Collection^ J^athnal Museum, AVie Wbi. 

r: Ferenc Berlto. eourttiy tf Mn. A. A, CeomaroiiL'amy. 

421. Parvati standing. Probably xv-xvi cen¬ 
tury A.D. Bronze. 11 . 26 in. A’. ./. TmtJurvwaUa 
Collection, Jfaihnal Museum, AVte 

Pi Ftrene Berko, cosirttsy if Afrj. A. K. Coomjrui-Kamy. 

422. Kali, worshiping $lva. Pandya (jeriod* xev 
century a.d. Bronze, it. I ft, 4{ in. 'ff \ It A>fjoa 
Collection, fv^elson^^A thins Gallery of Art, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

p: Qnirtesy if ike CAiery. 

423. Krsiia Kaliyadamana ("Tamer of ihe Ser¬ 
pent Kaliya"), c. ytio a.d. Bronze, Ji. 1 ft. m | in. 
Oj//ff//on if Mr. A*. J". Shastri, G^aliar. 

p; Dr. Sicliif Kratnrhcii. 

'J24. Kali. XIX century a.d. Bronze* w. j f[. 7 in.* 
including Iwse; n. of base, 9 in, Ficioria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

p; fJitn Elmfon. 

425, Caruda carrying Visiriu and Laksmi. xv 
ccntuiy A.n. Bronze, n. in. Mus^ Gurnet, Farts. 

p: Courten of the Museum, 


42G. Ganosa and his vahana. the Rat. c, xvii- 
x\ III century a.d. Collection of Mr. C. T. Ijk, Paris. 
p: tram Alice Getty, A Mon^rapt Oft the EJe* 

pUfst faced LW' /SSJ), tauiesy f Mrs. A. K. 

Qiomaranviimy. 

427. Somnathpur. Kesava Temple. View from 
the east, leeti a.d. 

p: Arc/ueoiogicA A’wtv> if Mysore, n?arf«y 0/ Mrs, A. K. 
ClDonraAJIT^'amy. 

* 

HalebTd, Hoysalesvara Temple £FI. 4S8-4SS‘2t 

42S. A section of the wall. Hoysala period, xni 
century a.o. 

P: Gunvor .Moitesfier. 

429. A section of the wall. Hoysala period, xiii 
century a.d. 

P: Gunvor xMoiiesiier, 

430. Detail of the exterior wall. Hoyiala period, 
xiEi century' a.d. 

p; Gunoor Moitesjier. 

43J. brteze details. Hoysala period, xni cefitury 

A.D. 

p: Gumor Moiletsier. 

432. Sculptural group: Vtsnu antf Laksmi with 
attendants* worshiped by the kingly donor* \ln- 
narasitiihadeva. Hoy'sala period, xm century a.d. 

p: GirftEior Moitesner. 

433. Wall fragment: musicians, Hoyiala period* 
XIII century a.d. 

PL Gaftiw yfaitfssier. 

* 

BelDr \^Pt. 4,94— 

434 . Durga Mahi^Isura-mardini. "Slayer of die 
Titan Buffalo. Hoysala period, xii century a.o. 

p: Cuittor Moitessiir, 

435. Knina with flute and cows. Hoysala period, 
xti century a.d. 

?; Gunvor Ataitessier. 

436. Relief in the temple court: Mudimi, The 
Serjwnt Mother. Hoysala period, xii century a.d, 

Pi Gumor hfoitestier, 

* 

Vijjyanagar ( Hampi) £FL 437-44.5a]: 

437. "The Elephant Stables," Possibly a mosque 
built by the Hindu King Kfsna Deva Raya ( 1509 - 29 ) 
for his IVliisliiTi troops, xvi century a.d, 

P: Gunver Moitfjjtef, 

43fia, Pampaspati Temple, North gopura, east 
facade, xvi century a.d. 

PL Johnston and Hafntan, mirtety f Mrj. A. K. Gutma- 
wavniy. 
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4386. VUthilasvamln Temple. Ma^apa show¬ 
ing rampant yalis (cleph^nl-lions). 1^13^5 a.p. 

Fi JfJmjtoa and tloj^maa, uf Mrs. A. K. Cew«w- 

raswainy. 

439 . VjiihaLisvamln Temple. Stone processional 
car. I5I3“G3 a.d. 

p: JtAnsKjn anii emtrUty ^ Mrs. .4. h\ 0»?iw- 

riouuimjf. 

440. “^Throne Platform*^ reliefs [among the 
remains at Vijayanagar are “massive stone plat¬ 
forms or basements which once supponcti elaborate 
vvoodon superstructures covered with gilt copper 
plmes"—Coomaraswamy* p. 134); lloli festival 
scenes, xvt century a.i>. 

Pi Gwfliw Moitrtsitr. 

441. “Throne Platform” reliefs: hunting scenes. 
XVI century a.d. 

p; (itiaivr MoiitSSffr^ 

4 -t3. “Throne Platform'" reliefs: legendary 
panels, xvi century a.d. 
p; Gimviir Mofltsiirr, 

443 i 2 . “Throne Platform'* reliefs: victor)^ pro¬ 
cession; prisoners brought before a king, xvi cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

p; CuKinnr Muiiessitr- 

4436 . “Throne Platform" relicfsi dancers, war¬ 
riors, atwl a hunt. Steps to the platform can be seen 
at the lower right, xvi century a.d. 
p: GirHt'BT MottiSiiif- 

444 . Mandapa column relief. Lovers ( said to be 
Rama and Sita) beneatli a tree, with monkeys [one 
on the ground, one in the head of the tree), xvi cen¬ 
tury A.D, 

p; Gtinvor M^UsiifT. 

445 J, Narasuriha. Granite, xvi century a-d. 
p: //jfflf. twrtrsy qJ Arthivts fAoiograpfijques, Musit 
Guirtut, Paris. 

4 

4t56. Perar. ^iiva Temple. Carved pillar: 6iva in 
the Eleplianl Skin {gajasaraiiiikhani-wtQrit). xvti 

century a.d. ^ ... 

p: Anhattiit^kal Sitrvry ^ inSa, c^rlay ry A/thfvrs 
^koiographifiv£s.^ Mttsit Ctfinifl, Piiru. 

4 Mj. Cidambaram. Temple of ^iva Natesvara 
(“King of DaiK’crs"). rank and north gopura. 

1100-1350 A.D, 

Pi Martin li^tsmann- 

447 , i^iriraAgam. Temple of Vi^u, Hall of a 
Thousand Columns.” Colonnade of riders, xvi and 
xvii century a-D. 

p; Martin ll^timann. 


+ 

Madura £Pf. 443^44.9]]: 

448fl. 1‘he Great or MlnaksI Temple. View of 
tank and gopuras. from within the temple compound. 
xviT century a.d. 

p; Arrha'eatiigicat Survff aj frigid, CfWtfiy Mrs. A. A". 

CaarAorasssamy. 

4 -^86. The Great or MTnaksT Temple. No'rth 
gopura, south and east faces, xvn century a.d. 

p; and JfojfmTilA, fOEirlw Pu^tssOt Er«it DlfSr 

419. Vasanta (or Pudu) .Mandapa: a hall built by 
King Tinimala S'ayyak (1^33—59) opposite the 
great MTnaksi Temple. Colonnade showing the 
figures of prophets* kings and their wives* and 
yali.s (elephant-lions), xvn century' a.d. 

pj Martin Hurtimann. 


F^lk Art and the Lute Period 

See also Text Plates b 4 and clff. 

450-^;;I. Sirunathur [a village near Tiruvan- 
namalat), Tw'o files of ceramic steeds at the shrine 
of a local godling, .'\yanar. xvi or xvn century a.d. 

p: £/wf Eiisafan. 

459. Sirunathur. Ceramic image of a local god- 
ling, Munlesvvaram. xvi or xvii century a.d. 

p; Edim Elision. 

453 . Ko];iarak, Garuda supporting Narayana 
Vispu and LaksmT. xiv or xv century' a.d. Dark green 
chlorite* h . £ ft, 7 in. Von dtr Ueydt CoUecisotit Rirt- 
berg Zurich. 

p: Coutlay ^ ihr Miisrum. 

45 -4-455. Timvannamalai. Pond and temple at 
the .Asrama of ^ri Kamana Maharsi. xx century a.d. 

P: Eliot ElisifoA. 


Ceylon 

See also Figure 8 [p. £55). 

.Anuradhapura 45i?“4573* 

459 ii. UuanvL'eli Dagaba platform. Standing 
Buddha. Dolomite, over-lifesize. EVobabLy e. SOO 
a.d. 

p ; liuM .^D^rir Researeh BuriOitf Eogg 

Mvsatm^ Camitfidgef AAi//.* ioarttsy oj Mrs. A. A'. Ca#- 

45d6. Huanw'eli J^agaba platform. Statue of King 
DuRhagamani* or a Bodhlsattva. Dolomite, over- 
lifqsize. Protably c. soo a,d. 

p (liilrn h^ari 1.9CH;): Itabrl Asiatic R/SiiSrck BareaMt 

Fojfg Musrant, Camirridgt.y Mass., courtesy oj Mrs. A. A". 

OMRurom'umy. 
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457. Seated Buddha, the hands md:h;yaiia-mudrl, 
tu Of IV century a*i>. Dolomite, h. about 6 ft. 7 in. 

n Arckafolqgiral SuiTfy fljf Cr^'/cjs, iourie^y ^ Xfrj. A. K. 
CoomarajTraiBy^ 


458—iSS. Sl^iriya. Frescoes in a rock pocket; 
apsarases and aiiondmits. Gupta style, c. 479^97 
A.n. 

P: AfihiiM/iigkal Sitnty ^ C^twt, tottrltty nf Mrs. A'* 
Oootoiirtisiriimy, 


+60. IsurtiinunLva Vihara [near Anuradhapura). 
The sape Kapila vvith the horse of King Sagara^ 
Probably vn century a.d. 
p: tymiri KttstL 


•t6l. [suntmuniya Vihara (near Anuradhapura.). 
Elephant among lotuses. Section of a relief cut iti 
the rock below the figure of Kapila (Plate +6o). 
Probably vn century a-u. 
p: Dmitri AVuW. 

Par^^atl in sitting posture. Probably xv 
century' a . d . Bronze with traces'* of gilding. Sf. 7 in, 
Brilish Museum. 

p; C^Usy (?f Mri. A. A', 

+6i2fr. PattlnT Devf, or perhaps a Tara. Eastern 
Ceylon. vn-'X century a.o. Copper gilt* IL 4 ft. 9 in, 
British Museum. 

H Sjioi Elisi^on. 


Polonnaruva QP/s. +65—46‘S3: 

463. Statue of Parakrama BIhu I, or a sage, 
reading from a palm'^leaf manuscript. Jt* II ft. G in. 
Not later than xii century a.d. 

f ; Dmitri Ktsfef. 

464. Jetavana Monastery. The I..ahk3tlbka 
(largest Buddhist temple in Ceylon), with the re¬ 
mains of a colossal standing Buddha in brick and 
stucco. XII century a.d. 

¥t Martin Huriimunn. 

465<7. Wata-da-gc, Buddha statue on the inner 
terrace, xti century' a.d. 

F: Martin HUrtimann. 

4656- Wapi-da-ge. The stupa, xii century' a.d. 

F: Artkoioitlgitrai qf Ceytan, aktrtay ^ A/rj. A. K. 

CoaDutriira>amy. 

‘166. Cal Vihara (near Polonnaruva). Colossal 
Buddha. il. Over IS ft. Xil century a.d, 

r: Martin Hvrtimann, 

467* Gal Vihara (near Polonnaruva). Ananda 
attending the parinir\'ana of the Buddha, ii* nearly 
23 ft, XII century a.d. 

F: A/ilr/tJ3 H^li/rtann. 

468fl. Thnplrlma Vihara. Brick with stucco* 
partially restorexi* xu century a.d. 

f: .Martin tIurlimjHft. 

MiHb. Northern Temple [Dcmala Maha Seya), 
north face of vestibule, showing architectural facade 


and figures in niches. Brick with stucco, xii century 
a.d* 

fi Arrhoeologicai Survey of Ceyian^ eouriefj of Mrs. ,4, A'. 
CaennarasxL'aniy. 


Burma 

Pagan [Pf. 469—#7gJ: 

469. *AnarKi3 Temple. General view. The temple 
is of a brilliant white stone with puuiacles of gold. 

1063-90 A*D. 

f: Ardustt^i^kal Survey of fitdia^ courtesy af Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarasis'arny. 

470. .Ananda Temple. Interior (north face of iSA 
central structure): Standing Buddha, luming the 
\STeel of the Law, End of xi century a.d. Glass 
mosaic and canopy* recent additions* Gilded wood, 

II* 31 ft. 

F; Arehaeol^kd Suney of courtesy af Mrs. A. K. 
Coonurasu;amy. 

471. Ananda Temple. Interior* Sculptured niches J9 i,js 2 
illustrating the life of the Buddha. End of xi century 

A.D. 

r-. Comiesy tf the Phai<3grafiitie Anhire, Museum fur 
t^ierkunde, Hamburg. 

a, .Niche No. 47: The Cutting of the Hair-tuft. 

b. Niche No. 4S: line Miracle of the [fair**tuft* 

The Victory' of the Buddha beneath the Bo 

Tree. 

f Adoration of the Buddha by the Serpents* 
following the Victory. 

473. Mingalajtedi Pagoda. IS74 a.o, 6,3n,3Ji 

rz Arrhaeotogkat Surrey of India, cowlesy of Mrs. A. K. 
GxmarasitaMy, 


Java 

See also Text Platen ei£u and 6, and Figure 1 (p. 

199). 

473. Capdi Mendut, Haritl. Late viii century i.w 

A.D. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs, A. K. Caomjrasu/amy. 

474. Dieng Plateau. Candi Puntadewa. c. 700 Sm 

A.D. 

f ; Courtesy ^ Mrs. A. H. Coamararofaniy. 

476* Dieng Plateau* Candi Bima. r. 700 a.d. sau 

P: Courltfy of Mrs. A. K. CaomarasuiOMy. 

* 

Borobu^ur [PL 476—494]: lOt.dOO 

476. The stQpa from the air* Probably late vm 6,312* 
century a.d. SSn.SOi 

F: From A'*, J. Krom and T* van Erf, ** Beschrijving ViJJi 
Baraha^uF* [ The HoguCt l^SS], by permissiort f the 
iisker, Martinus 
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477. The center of the west fa^de. Probably late 
VIII century a.d, 

I'; Krom attii tuA Erp^ op. ciL 

478. Makara gargoyle. Probably late vHi cen¬ 
tury A.P* 

p: Kram uml raa Eff^ t)p. dL 

479. PtincliJ* baliiemicnt series: scenes illustrating 
the round of sarlisara. Probably late viii century a,p. 

p; jjfj/ Erp^ i>p. CiL 

a. Scenes of earthly life: right a hunter; center* 
people cooking and eating; left, a sick child. 

b. Scenes of the eighth purgatory (ar?r7), illus¬ 
trating crimes and their punishments. Right ha|f- 
1 . boiling turtles* etc. ami 2, being boiled; left half: 
1. killing a woman and 2. being thrown into a fiery 
furnace. 

c* Scenes in one of the heavens of sensual delight: 
a wishmg tree with jewel pots and kinnaras^ a 
dancing scene, and a temple. 

4B0. First gallery: Jataka scenes. Probably late 
VI3 1 century a-o. 

f; h'rom anJ van Erp, up, ciL 

The Jataka of the Tortoise: ji. The tortoise in 
the sea; ft. The shipwreck; f. The rescue: all are 
climbing onto the back of the tortoise; d. The tor¬ 
toise preaches to the people he has saved. 

e//. The Jataka of the two monkeys (one the 
Future Buddha) who sacrificed themselves for their 
blind mother (Pali Jataka no. 222). 

481. First gallery: above: panel of a series il¬ 
lustrating the legend of tlie Buddha ^akyamuni: 
Queen \13ya proceeds to the Lumbini Garden. Be- 
lovv: scene from an unidentiii€:d Avadana (pious 
talc). Probably late vin century A.n. 

f: V^iclvr taitrteiy nf ihf /flofqpra^A/gu^i* 

Mutit Guimd, Paris. 

482. First gallery: panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha SQkyamuni. Probably late viii centuiy' 

A.D, 

s. Descent of the Buddha-to-bc from the Tusita 
heaven. 

p; Vkitsr CoJoHi&rur* wur/rry of iht Anhivts phatfsgraph\f{uis, 

Masit Guifiitt, Paris. 

fc. The Bodhisattva bestows his ring on the 

maiden Gopa. 

p: Kfom and op. dt. 

c. The Sleep of the Women: The Graveyard 
Vision in the Seraglio. 

F: Krom and van i^p, wt. 

488, First gallery: panels illustrating the legend 
of tlw Buddha Sakyamuni: The severing of the hair- 
tuft. Probably late vin century A-o. 

a. Abrve: the complete panel. 

f; A'ncijw and ra* £yp, o/. 


h. Below: detail. 

p: Vklor GoiofibeWf cawrtesy of tAeArchh-ct pkali^apAiqsitr, 

Musit Gvinut, Paris. 

484. First gallery; panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni: The Maiden Sujata pre¬ 
sents the milk rice. Probably late viit century a.d. 

a. Above: the complete panel. 

fz Kmm and t'da op. dt. 

b. Below: detail. 

v: tdclor GdouArHO, eonrtes-v nj iht Arthhsts ^mi^rapdsiqats^ 

MitsU Gdiart, Paris. 

485. First gallery: top panel: scene from the 
legend of the Buddha ^kyamunl: the Bodhisatwa 
bathes in the river Nairanjana, Low-er panel: scene 
fTt;>m an unidentified .Avadana (ptous talc): a ship on 
the high seas; the landing and the reception ashore. 
Probably ktc vni century' a.d. 

F: Vittor GdaabcSL't Oiurttsy of thtAfthivtS phoiQgraphiqurf, 

Mzait Gatmet^ Pads. 

486\ First gallery: panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni. Probably late viii cenlury 

A.D. 

&. The temptation of the Future Buddha by the 
daughters of Mara. 

e: r/ffw* Gdosdirw, courttsy of iht AixMrts pfnitagraphii}i(tSf 

Mmft Guimti, Paris. 

b. The victorious Buddha returns to his five 
former disciples in Benares. 

f: Kram and tdK Erp, Op. dt. 

c. The Buddha Teaches in Benares. 

p; ATnw and ran Erp, op. dt. 

487. Below: first gallery, west fa^de. Probably 
late VIII century a.d. 

f: AVom and van Erp., op. dt. 

Above: second gallery^ east facade. Probably 
late VIII century' a.d. 

Ki Knm and Erp^ op. dt. 

488. Second gallery: scenes of Sudhana^s quest 
for Enlightenment* based ott the legend as recounted 
in the GamktvyiUm. I^obahly late ven century a,d. 

P: Krom and Erp^ op. di. 

a. Sudhana (standing at the right, above his 
moriey bags, and attendt?id by his serv'ants) comes 
before the lk>dhisativa MarijusrT, who is attended by 
monks. 

fc, Sudhana before the Bodhisattva Avalokitei- 
vara, who is attended by women. 

489. Second gallery, continued. 

F: £noffl and van Erp., op., dl. 

a. Sudhana before the female guru Sumila, 

5. Sudhana beholds the Future Buddha Mai trey a, 
surrounded by the heavenly host. 

490. Third gallery: contmuation of the Legend 
of Sudhana's quest for Enlightenment. l*rol3ably late 
vUi century a.d. 

p: Krom and vart Erp, op. di. 
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а. Sudhana before the Bodhisattva Satnanta- 
bhadra, by whom he will ultimately be initiated. 

б. Sudhana sees the Future Buddha Maitreya 
preaching to the animals. 

491. Fourth gallcr)': scenes from the vision of 
the sage Asartga (flourished v century a.d.), founder 
of the Yogacara School of the Mahay ana. Panels 
probably late viii century a.d. 

f: A'rom and r^zii Erp, of. at. 

а. A Dhyani Buddlu appears between the sun 
and the moon. A pavilion with the Buddha in dharma- 
cakra>mudra and the sun and moon on either side of 
the building. ()n the right kneels the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra with five attendants; on the left are 
sitting three hhiksus (one of them perhaps Asartga), 
near a small temple and with three laymen beside 
them. .At the edge of the relief, right and left, rocks 
are indicated. In the clouds above are four gan- 
dhar\'as to the right and four apsarases to the left, 
with a pair of kinnaras. 

б. A panel of heavenly buildings in a comer of 
the north wall. 

492. The stQpa terraces. Probably late viii cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

p: Krom and rjs Erp, op. cit. 

a. The first stOpa terrace, east; second stQpa 
terrace at right. 

b. The plateau, west; first stQpa terrace at left. 

49.S. A Dhywi Buddha on one of the stQpas of 
the circular terraces. Prolwbly vin century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

494. Head of a Dhyani Buddha. Late viii cen¬ 
tury' A.D. Andesite, it. ll| in. Rijksmuscum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leiden. 

p: Eliot Elhojon. 

♦ 

Prambanam QP/. 495-4.97]]; 

495. Candi I^ro Jortgrang. I.ate ix century a.d. 

p: Cowrteiy of Mrs. A. K. Cbomararu'amy. 

496-497. Candi Ix>ro Jortgrang. Ramayana 
frieze, details; 

a. Tlie .Abduction of Sita. 

p: y'ftherlandi Archaeological Service, courtesy the Ar¬ 
chives photographtquet, Musee Cuimet, Fans, 

b. The Struggle of the Brother Monkey Kings, 
Balin and Sugriva. 

p. Courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. Coomarasxvamy. 

c. Rama slays the Monkey King Balin. 

p: Courtesy <f Mrs. A. K. Coomarastcamy. 

d. *rhe Installation of Sugriva as King of the 
mountain Kiskindha. 

♦ 


498. Belahan. King Frlartga in the form of Visnu 
on the sun-bird Garuda, who clutches two nagas. c, 
1043 A.D. Andesite. Museum of Mojokerto, Java. 

p: Museum, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coonusraswamy. 

* 

Sirtgasari £Pl. 499-504]]; 

499. Queen Dedes as IVajiuparamita. From 
Candi Sirtgasari. Late xiii century a.d. Andesite, h. 
4 ft. 1.6 in. Rijksmuuum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. 

p; Eliot Elisefon. 

500. Detail of Plate 499. Profile. 
p: Eltot Elisefon. 

501. Detail of Plate 499. The head. 

502. Durga Mahisasura-mardini (“Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo"), xiii century a.d. .Andesite, m. 5 ft. 
9 in. Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. 

n Eliot Elisefon. 

503. Detail of Plate 502. The demon in his final 
transformation. 

p; EJiot Elisefon. 

504. Ganesa. xm century a.d. Andesite, h. 5 ft. 
J in. Rijksmuseum voor Volkentcunde, l^eiden. 

p; Eliot Elisefon. 

# 

505. Eastern Java or Bali. Small rak^sa as door- 
guardian. XV centuiy a.d. or later. Trachyte, h. I ft. 
4§ in. Von der Heydi Collection, Rietberg Museum, 
Zurich. 

r: Courtesy cf the Museum. 

506. Panataran. Temple ruins. (The main shrine, 
of which only the triple basement remains, can be 
seen in the rear.) c. 1370 a.d. 

p; Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomarasuramy. 

507. Eastern Java. Colossal rak.^.sa. c. xv cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

p; Courtesy of the Republic of Indonesia, Information Office, 
JWu’ lari. 


Bali 

608. The Goddess Rati ("Erotic Delight"), 
patroness of fecundity, xix century a.d. Paint^ 
wood, II. 2 ft. 6} in. Von der Heydi Collection, Rietberg 
Museum, Zurich. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

509a. Brahma on his vahana, the wild gander 
{hamsa). xix century a.d. Painted wood, ii. 2 ft. 
2 | in. Museum fur Volkerkunde, Munich. 
p: Courtesy tf the Museum. 

5096. Visnu on his vahana, the sun-bird Garuda. 
XIX century a.d. Painted wood, it. 2 ft. 2 in. Museum 
fur yZlkerkunde, Munich. 
p; Courtay cf the Museum. 
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Campil (.4nnam) 

SlO. Seated Buddha. Sij'le of Mi-so'n A-1 (cf. 
Stem. pp. Exrly x teniury Slone. Mti- 

ftvm of ‘Toursttf { Viiftnam). 

f: fruninut ti’Exlreriv-Omntt liartpi; ff iht 

Ar^hhxi pktit(tgr<iphis\UfS, Mvsit Ptirw, 

fillet. Tra-Kiewt Daiicer (detail of the iCf-called 
Plkdistal attx danieux^. Style of Mi-so*n A-1. Early 
X century am* 

Pi /raftfJIM fljnoi. 

51 ifr. Thap-mam. Bast of a dvarapila. Style of 
Mi-so'n A-1 or perhaps transitional to that of Binh- 
dinh (cf. Stem. pp. 5^56). x to xii centuries a.d. 

t: ^oitfran^aisr ifEstrimf-Orifiit, Hancir 


Cambodia 

\49 fil2. Female figure. Possibly the statue of a 
queen. From Kroh-krien (Sambor)+ Style of Sambor 
(cf. Coral R<5inusat. p. \09). vi-vii century A-O. 
Sandstone^ K, + ft^ 9 in. Musee Gurnet., Paris. 
p: Eiioi Eiisfan. 

513. The same. Closeup of the head and bust. 
p: Elioi Etisfiui. 

51+. Detail of Plate BlS. Drapery, right iMgh. 
p; Efial Etufon. 

515. Statue of Hari-flara (probably the portrait 
of a king). From iMaha Rosei. Style of Sambor. vi 
or vii century a.d. Sandstone, h. 5 ft. 9 in. A/aiff 
Guimel^ Paris. 

p: KiistfiM. 

files. Female figure. Possibly the statue of a 
queen. From Popel (Ramduol). vi or vii century a.d. 
Sandstone, ii. 3 ft. 5^ in. Musee Gutmi, Psris. 
p; FJivt Etitfon* 

61 eft. llie same. Side view. 
p: Eiiat Elhofon* 

l«r 617. Hari-Hara. Style of Prei Khmeng{cf. Coral 
Rdmusat, p. 109). PrasSt Andet. vit century a.d. 
Stone, H. fi ft. 3 in. MusieMhert Sarraut, Fnoiapenk 

p; FMoI Eitl<)fpn. 

146 518. 'rhe same. Profile, 

p; Elhi Eiiifoa. 

146 519 . The -same. Closeup of the head, 

p; Eiht Etiitfon. 

570 530. Standing masculine figure with the head of 

a liorsc (probably a yaksa). From Sambor {Kompong 
Svay). JX century a.d. Polished sandstone, n. 4^ ft. 
fi in. Mus^ Guimft, Paris, 
f: Eliot Elisfoit. 

531. Bakong (feivalte temple compound, near 
the village of Ruluos). The northeastern tower 
(there are eight)* showing brick construction in the 
form of a stepped pyramid. The umamented doors 


are fiattked by Female figures in niches. End of ix and 
early x century a.d. 
p; FJiot Elistf^^ 

532- Head of Siva. Possibly the portrait of a ^7 
king. From Pnom Bok (Siem Reap). Style of Koh 
Her (efi Coral R^musat, p. MS). x oenttity a.d. Pol¬ 
ished sandstone, u. J ft. 5^ in. Mus^ Guim^l, Paris. 
p; EHot Etiiofon. 

Banttay Srei [P/. fiffi-fiSO]: 

The foundation on which this sanctuary Is 
built dates from 9^9 A.D., but the buildings may have 
been constructed c. 1304 a.d.— Cf. Coral Remusat* 
pp. 112-113, and Rowland, pp. 237 arid 247* n. 21.] 

523. North sanctuary* east fagadc, guardian 
Garuda. l.j.te x and early xiv century a,p. 
p; Elmi Elisiifon. 

524-fiSS, The south and the central chapels* from 
the east. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 

EHoi Etisofon. 

5SG-527. Closeup: guardians and wall, second 
central chapel. Late x and early xiv century a.d, 

p; Eliot Elisqfon. 

52S. North Library'. Main portal. Late x and 
early xiv century a.d. 
n Eiiot Eiinfon. 

339. North Library. Lintel- The arrival of Rama 
In LaAka. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 
p: Efrirf Flisifon. 

533. South Library. Lintel over a portal. Ra- 
maya^ scene: the Battle of the Brother Monkey 
Kings, Balin and Sugrlva. (Compare Plates 
497.) Late X and early xiv century a.d. 

n Etiol Eiisidf^a. 

* 

Artkor Wat ^Pi 53J-556]: 

531. Air view from the west. Early xii century 

A.P. 

P: Etht Elisqfatr. 

fi32. Air view from the northeast. Early xii 
century a.d. 

n Eiiat Eiitt^oft. 

533tf. Southwest comer* Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot 

533ft. General view of the approach from the son 
west* within the outer wall; showing the causeway* 
the galleries* and three of the five towers of the 
upper terrace. Ji. of central lower, about 213 ft. 

Early XTi century a.d* 
p; Eiiat FJiiofott. 

534. Foreground: detail of the railing of the SOO 
causeway (naga hood)* Background; building on the 
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Wat pounds known as the Library. Early xii cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

r: E/iol Elisofon. 

535. West side. Four lions guarding a stairway 
to the first floor. Early xii century a.d. 

r: FJiot Elisofom. 

536. View of the court, toward the central tower. 
Early xii century a.d. (The two segmented columns 
at the right are believed to be later replacements.) 

r: EJiot Eiisefon. 

537. Third floor, north side. Decorated door¬ 
way. Elarly xii century a.d. 

r: Eiiot Elistfon, 

538. The central tower. H. about 213 ft. E^ly 
XII century a.d. 

p: EJiot Elisi^on. 

539. View of the southeast tower from the 
second story. Elarly xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisf^on. 

540. Decoration; floral design and apsaras at 
tlic side of a doorway. E^rly xii ccntuiy a.d. 

p: tUiot Elisf^on. 

541. Third floor, northwest exterior wall; six¬ 
teen apsarases. Elarly xii century a.d. 

p: EJiot Elisf^on. 

542-5+3. Main floor, west gallery, southern 
half: iKittlc scene from the Mahdbharata. Elarly xii 
centurj’ A.D. 

p: Elliot EJist^OH. 

5+4. West gallery, northern end, comer detail: 
apsarases. Elarly xii century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

545. North gallery, western half: embattled gods 
and demons: The Army of Visnu against that ot 
the Titan Kalanemi, detail. Early xii century a.d. 

p: EJiot EJisofoH. 

546. North gallery, western end: The Moon 
God. Early xii century a.d. 

p; £//of EJist^on. 

547. North gallery, western half: the enemy of 
Vi.snu, the Titan king Kalanemi (who.se name means 
“TTie felly of the crushing Wheel of'nme”), in his 
dragon chariot. Early xti century a.d. 

p: EJtot Eliit^on. 

548-549. East gallery, southern half: The 
Churning of the Milky Oroan, detail; the Team of 
the Gods. E^rly xii century a.d. 

p: EJiot Elitofon. 

550. Elast gallery, southern half; The Churning 
of the .Milky Ocean, central detail: .Mount Mandara, 
the churning rod, with Visnu supporting it below, 
as a tortoise {kurma-avatdra), and above, as a deva, 
while directing the work from the center. Early xn 
century a.d. 

P: Beylii, coortay of the Archiva pkotograpkiqua, Musie 

Cuimet, Paris. 


551. E^.st gallery, southern half: The Churning 
of the Milky Ocean, detail: the Team of the Titans. 
Early xii century a.d. 

p: Btylii, coartay of tke Anhha photograpkiquej. Mush 

Guinut, Paris. 

652. South gallery, western half; Procession of 
the Army of King SOryavarman II (c. 11 I2 -tc. 1152 
A.D.), detail: the King himself on his regal mount. 
Elarly xii century a.d. It is believed that the reliefs 
of this and the east galleries were made in memory 
of SOryavarman II, following his death. Hence they 
may be dated as late as c. 1155 a.d. (Cf. Coral 
R^musat, pp. 82-83.) 

p: Eliot Elisqfou. 

553. South gallery, detail, eastern half: scenes 
of the after-life. Above: souls transported to heaven; 
below: dragged to purgatory. Elarly xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot EtistfoH. 

554. South gallery, eastern half: above: heavenly 
scenes; below: purgatorial; cary'atid garudas be¬ 
tween. Elarly xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot EJisifon. 

555. Buddha images, stored in a temple court. 

p: Eliot EJisofon. 

556. 'JThe footprint of the Buddha, c. xii century 
a.d. 

p: EJiot EJitifon. 

♦ 

557. Mucalinda Buddha. Fragment from Prah 
Khan (Kompong Svay). Style of the Bayon; end of 
XII century a.d. Polished sandstone, h, 3 ft. 7j in. 
Mus^ Guimrt, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisifon. 

558. Figure of Plate 559: closeup of head, full face. 

p: EJiot EJisofm. 

559. Mucalinda Buddha, side view. From Kom¬ 
pong Cham. XII century a.d. Polished sandstone, 
H. 35§ in. Mush Albert Sarraut, Pnompenh. 

p: Eliot Elit<foH. 

560. Head of the Buddha. From Artkor; style of 
the Bayon. xiii century a.d. Polished sandstone, m. I 
ft. 3^ in. Mush Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot EJis<fou. 

561. Cambodian King as Mucalinda Buddha. 
From Prah Khan (Kompong Svay); style of Ankor 
Wat. Early xii century a.d. Polish^ sandstone, h. 3 
ft. 7j in. Mush Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elis<fon. 

562a. Brahma. Khmer statuette, viii-xiv cen¬ 
tury A.D. Bronze, h. about 12 in. Palace Brahman 
Temple, Bangkok. 

p: Qiurtay of the Archhts photografhiques. Mush Guimet, 

Paris. 

562b. Ganesa. Khmer statuette, viii-xiv century 
A.D. Bronze, n. 1 ft. I in. Palace Brahman Temple, 
Bangkok. 

p: Courtesy tf tke Arehwa pkotagrapkiqua. Mush Guimet, 

Paris. 
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572 563. Bantcay Kcdei, Artkor. flevajra, dancing. 

Khmer statuette, cast in sections: I . the base; 2. the 
corpse under foot, the body, and the first three heads 
of the dancer; 3. and 4. the two clusters of arms; 
5. the four top heads; and 6. the sash hanging from 
the waist, x-xiii century a.d. Bronze, h. 1S| in. 
Musie Attxrt Sarraut, Pnompenh, 
r: Eliot Elisofon. 

45 564i}. Visnu on Garuda. Khmer statuette. Found 

in northern Thailand, vm-xiv century a.d. Bronze, 
H. 6j in. Museum of the Ministry of the Interior, 
Bangkok. 

r: Courtay tf the Arckhns photograpkiqua, Muslt Cuimel, 
Paris. 

166 5645. Laksmi. Khmer statuette, c. xi century 

A.D. Bronze, h. I if in. Collection of His Royal High¬ 
ness Prince PiycAhaktinatha, Bangkok. 

r: Courtesy of the Archives piotagrafhiques, Musie Guimet, 
Paris. 

572 565. Tarani. Khmer statuette, x-xii century 

A.D. Bronze. Musie .Albert Sarraut, Pnompenh. 
p : EUkd Elisifon. 

2/0 566. Lirtgam. From Pnom Srok. xii century a.d. 

Sandstone, ii. 7j ft. Musie Guimet, Paris. 
p : Eliot Elisfom. 

* 

Artkor Thoiti ZPi. 567-583y. 

567. Saga balustrade to the Victor)' Gate in the 
east wall. Early xiii century a.d. 
p : Eliot Elisifon. 

200 568. North gate, southern face. H. of central 

tower, about 52f ft. Early xui century a.d. 
p; Eliot Elisofon. 

569. Profile of a giant head, among the group 
at the south door. Early xiii century a.d. 
p : Eliot Elisofon. 

200 570. East gate. Naga balustrade. Elarly xin 

century a.d. 

p : Giot Elistfon. 

571. North gate. Naga balustrade: naga head 
arxl the aiKhor man of the team of gods. Early xiii 

century a.d. 

p : EJht Elistfon. 

572. Second cast entraiKe: two lions in the fore¬ 
ground; two giant guardians (dvarapalas) at the 
door. Early xiii century a.d. 

p : Eliot Elistfon. 

573. Door-guardians of the second cast entrance. 

E^ly XIII century a.d. 
p : £// o / Elistfon. 

200 574. The Bayon. Early xiii century a.d. 

p : Eliot Elistfon. 

209 575. Towers of the Bayon. Early xiii century 

A.D. 

p : Eliot Elisofon. 


576-577. The Bayon. Southwest inner gallery, 
with towering face, above. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

578. The Bayon. West interior wall: frieze of 
warriors, detail. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

579. The Bayon. Frieze of warriors, detail: war 
canoe. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

580. The Bayon. Northeast corner, decorative 
detail on a square column: three dancing apsarases. 
Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

581fl. The Bayon. Lower floor, northeast cor¬ 
ner: square columns and a Mucalinda Buddha. Early 
XIII century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

5816 . The Bayon. Decorative figure: apsaras. 
Elarly xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

582. Sutue of the “Leper King,'* on a terrace 
of the .Artkor Thorti. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: FMot Elisofon. 

583. Garuda caryatids of the Royal Terrace, 
around the .Artkor TTiorti. Elarly xiii century a.d. 

p: Martin llurlimann. 

♦ 

584. Artkor. West entrance of the Ta Som, a 
smaller temple northeast of the Artkor Thorti. On its 
tower appear the four faces seen on the Bayon, and a 
wild fig tree grows over them and pierces to the 
ground. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

585. Artkor. A temple gallery, over which a 
wild fie tree is growing. Early xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

Thailand 

SS6a. Buddha head (Khmer type). Lopburi. xii- 
xiii century a.d. Sandstone, h. 6^ in. E. A. Voretzsch 
Collection. 

p: Courtesy tf Prtfessor Alfred Salmony. 

586b. Buddha head (Khmer type). Ayuthia. xii- 
XIII century a.d. Sandstone, h. 9j in. Formerly in the 
R. Samson Collection, Hamburg. 

p: Ctmrtay of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

587. Chiengmai. Buddha head. North Siame.se, 
Tai-Shan School, xii-xiii century a.d. Bronze, h. 15 
in. Victoria and Albert Museum, Ijondon. 

p: Elliot Elisofon. 

588a,b. Buddha head. Lopburi. xti-xiii cen¬ 
tury A.D. Gray slate, h. I ft. if in. Formerly in the 
R. Samson Collection, Hamburg. 

r: Courtesy f Prfessor Alfred Salmony. 
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jSSSf, Buddh:i head, xi century a.d. Stone, lac¬ 
quered and gilded, h, 1 ft. l} in. Muiram of Fine 

P: Coiu-tay tf hin. -A. A'. Coomordi'ass.my. 

5894. Buddha mask (Khmer Thin bronze 

foil, greatly corroded, heavy greenish patina, h. 
about 6 in. Present iocathn unknown, 

t: Htifirkh Zimmer, JHm the Bmk C^iUtlian, Coinj^n 
University^ Tori. 

SS:^. Bcxlhisattva head. Ptapathom, Probably 
VII or VIII century a.d. Stone (aurikce worn). For^ 
merly in the R. Samion OiRecthn, Hsmbarg. 
r: Coiirtay ^ Pr^estst Alfred Siitmovy, 

&&9C, Buddha head. LopburL End of xii century^ 
A,o. Bronze, n. 4| in. Formerly in the R, Samson Col- 
fection^ Hamburg. 

f: Covrtesy of Prfmor Alfred Salwmy, 

5SK>. Sitting Buddha, in the posture of Calling 
the Earth to Witness {bhumi-sparsst-mudra)^ with a 
flame rising from the uspTsa. ^w^nkhalok. xiv-xvt 
century a.d. Dark bronze, gilded, brown-green 
patina, h. 4 ft. Kunstgewcrte Museum, iiumburg. 

Ti Museum^ courtesy vj Professor Alfred Sdmony^ 

£9la. Walking Buddha, torso. Place of discovery 
and date unknown. Bronze, h. e| in. Forinerly in the 
Peytel Cotlectiont Paris. 

f: Cosrttiy of Prafeswr Alfred Saitnony, 

59 lb. Buddha, w^alking, left hand in the peace- 
bestowing gesture {(tbhaya-mudra), Sukhothai. xiv 
century a.d. Dark bronze, gilt, dark green to brown 
patina, h. fl ft. 6 in. Kunstgewerhe Museum^ Hamburg, 
p: Afajfwm, courtesy of Pnfessor Alfred tfoimmy. 

691c. Buddha hand. Sukhothai. xiv century a.d. 
Bronze, l. 9 in. Present Ixution uninown. 
r: Qmrtesy of Prfeistir Alfred Solmony. 

594. Buddha head found at Chiengmai. xiv-xv 
centun,.' a-o. Bronze {traces of gilding in the hair; 
face and neck were originally black), M. 15 in. Present 
location unknown. 

ez Courtesy ^ Mrs. A. K. Coomarjtttamy. 

595a. Buddha head. Chiengmai, Tai-Shan 
School. x[v ccnluiy a.d. Bronze originally entirely 
gilded, II. 7 in. Present toeaUon unknown. 
f; Courtesy f Mrs. A. K. Gaojnarasst'amy. 

593b. Buddha head, Ayuthia. xvi century a.d. 
Bronze, with an even brown patina, n. 5^ in. Present 
ioealion unknown. 

p: CwcrJrjjf cf Mrs, A, K- OwBwrafU'dJny. 

594. .^psanuses, Ayuthia. c. xvti century a.o. 
Stone, 11., left and right, respectively, 2 ft. in.; 

2 ft. in. Museum fur Fotkerkunde, Leipstig, 

Fj ^f professor Alfred Hutmony, 

595. Bangkok. Corridor in Wat Po. Temple 
compoutvd constructed i795 by King Kama I. 

p; Marlin UHrUmann. 


fFepai 

596. Near Kathmandu. Stupia ahow’tng the eyes 
of the Buddha. (ITie foundation of the chief Nepalese 
stupas is traditionally associated with, and may 
actually date from, the pieriDd of Asoka, ill century 
B.c. Tlie present structure is possibly viii or ix 
century a.d.) 

Pi CiaAFW AfefYA(j:ifr. 

597. Kithmandtl. Wsnu Ananlasajin, reposing 
in the middle of a sacred pond littered with offerings 
[pma). The image, a goal of pilgrimage, is said to 
be of supernatural origin. Black granite, l^robahly 
vm or IX century a.d. 

?: Gunvor Moitasier. 

598-599, Slrtilianada .Avalokiteivara. vin or ix 
centurj' a.d. Bronze, h. 10 in. Et^ene Fulier 
rial Collection, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash^ 
tngton. 

p: Castritty tf the Museum, 

600 . .Avalokitesvara-Padmapani. ix century a.p. 
Copper, gilt and Jeweled, h. 12^ in. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 

p; Courtesy ^ the 

<301, Seated female attendant, xvi-xvii century 
A.D., possibly earlier. Bronze, n. 9 in. Heeramaneck 
GailerieSj vV™ Tori, 

p; Oiurlejy of Mr. Jifusli Hifriimaneci. 


Tibet 

609a. Pakini with lion*s head (h5fd!AajHiiJf.^J), 
xvii["Xi.'( century a.d. Bronze, ii. 1 ft. loi in. Musee 
Guimet, Paris. 

p: Courtesy (f the Afuseum, 

503b. ’'*The fairy Naro dwelling in the heavens" 
[i^Vti-jTD fnb‘a-.^jrW-nTa); "The fairy demones-s of 
all Buddhas" (Skr. Sarpa-huddAa dakini). Bronze, of 
Nepalese manufacture. Before xv century a.d. Fur- 
merly in the Ginsberg VoUection, 

p: Courtesy if Airs. jI. N. CoomerosjuaToy. 

603. Yamlntaka and Sakti. xviii century a.p. 
Cast brass, tinted red, blue, and gilt. h. about 7 in. 
Afetropolitan Museum of Art, J)rew Tork. 

r; Courtesy f the Museum, 

604. "Tile fairy Naro dwelling in the heavens” 

(Au-ru mK‘a-spyod^ma)\ "Tlie fairy demoness of all 
Buddhas" (Skr. Sarva-budd/ta elakim), xvin or xix 
century a,d. Temple l>anner, 40 in. K 13 in. Ameri¬ 
can Museum of ,\*iiturai History, AVtu TbrJt. 

p; Ciwfwy f the Museum, 

605. Yamantaka. The benevolent aspect of this 
Buddha (Manjusrt) is to be seen at lop. xviii or xix 
century a.d. Temple banner. About 40 in, X 15 in. 
American Museum ofd^ faluml History, Jv*ew Tori, 

p: t'jwfftf jj’ f the Museum. 
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197 THb Portrail of Padmasambhava. Temple 

banner; 2 ft. X 3 ft. xviii or xix century a.d. A/tf- 
fcumfiir Volktritumle and S'*orge5i:hi£htt, Hamburgh 
p; Omitsy of iki Miutitmr 

Above the head of the great guru of Tibet is the 
Buddha Amitabha^ his spiritual father, and support¬ 
ing him Is the lotus from which he is supposed to 
have been bom (the name Padmasambhava means 
"Bom of the Lotus"). To the right (our left) o| 
Amitlbha is the Bodhisattva Avalokittsvara* The 
corresponding figure on the opposite side^ labeled 
sJ^'ags-pa Huth^mdzad mr-dftjr ('^The Magician who 
Bums with Pire*^)^ probably represents the illusion- 
annihilating aspect of the enlightening principle. 
Below Avalokiteivara is a personification of the 
my Stic syllable Hoiri, and below "The Magician who 
Bums with Fire" is an ascetic, dark blue in colort 
w^ho may be Padmasambhava himself. At the right 
and left (our left and right) of the central portrait 
are, respectively» Gu-ru dmg-dttuiT' (*" fhe Terrible 
Bed Teacher") and SrA-^gdoji-ma ($hr. sijhfm-vakirat 
"lion-headed”), the great Lion JJakTnT, or Lion- 
headed Fairy, here colored blue with a white head. 
Two more dakmTs ait at the feel of Padmasambhava, 
in human form. These arc the fa try queens 2 \faitda- 
rava and Te-ses ats’o-rgyat, the guru's spiritual wives. 

In the lower portion of the painting are ten 
figures, representing local spirits and godlings con¬ 
quered by the magical formulae of Padmasambhava 
and bound to his service. Reading left to right, they 
are, top row: The Sexless Guardian, 

and dPaUdan dmag-gzor-ma (Skr. 
Dn'7), the goddess spouse of the Lord of Hell; 
second row: E-JtiJ-d&a-;/(Skr, Ekajata, "one pig¬ 
tail"), a fairy guardian of magical utterances, M*- 
ro-^KJ Jt'ywff-cVn k'yui^-gzon aag-pdf "The Black God 
of Anger SATio Rides on a One-homed Ganida" (a 
demon into which Padmasambhava could transform 
himself in order to ensorcell other demons). Dam- 
can rdo-itgSj a demon with three iiundred and sixty 
brothers, all of whom were conquered by Padmasam¬ 
bhava, and, at the extreme right, a fuiy named 
hStan-ma; bottom row: K'yah-^jug iid-hu-la, lord 
of the riksasas, T an-tha^ a deified mountain, 
GaAs-c^tn mc’cd lAa {"Five Brothers of the Great 
Glacier"), another deified mountain, and kLa-i 
ha-mo^ the snake virgin, a serpent queen. 

607. The Severing of the Hair-tiifi. Temple 
banner, xviti century a.p. Music Gaimet, Paris. 

r: Cmirttjy tkt Museata. 


iSOfS. Mandala of the Buddha Amitiyus. xvm or 
XIX century a.o. Temple banner; painting on cot¬ 
ton cloth, 30f in. X fl3 in. Obtained in Tilretan 
Amdo, Chinese Kansu province. Carter D. HoHon 
CDllertion^ J'i'ewark Museum ^ J^ewark, A/fru Jersey. 
p; Onatesy tf the Muitum. 

<S09. Tibetan stDpa (mTsAor^fn) at Darjeeling. 

P: Afirfirt HUrtim^en. 

610, The Adi Buddha, Vajrasattva, and his 
§akti, Prajnaplramita, Late xvm century- a,o. In- 
scribed in Chinese: "Reverently made in the reign 
of the Fmporor Ch'ien Lung [I7S6-^5T'' Cast brass, 
tinted in blue and red, and gilt, h, including base, 
I ft. S in. The manuscript is kept inside ihe hollow 
Image, rolled and tucked up through the hollow base. 
From Chamdo, Khams Province, East Tibet. Vktoria 
and Mhert Museum, Land^n^ 
t: Eliot Elisojan. 

Cil I. Closeup of figure in Plate dlO. 
f: E^iot Klis'^uti. 


Chinese Titrkisian 

G12. QvkvI (Kucha). Fresco from Cave XIX, the JfiSx,£03 
so-called Maya cave: King AjataMtru learns of the 
Buddha's Parinlrvapa. c. vi century a.d. ii. 3 ft. 

7,3 in.; w, 5 ft. 3.8 in. Formerly in the{noiv destroyed) 

Maseam fur Volkerkunde., Berlin. 

Pj From -Alhrrt Grun^.ixdd, "All-Kutieha'* ( irfm^nrtUtkung 
der preussis£hrti Tarjfsn-Esptditionita' ISSO), hy 

CQvrtffy oj ike puhlhher, Oito FJsntr VeriagigesellsrhsfL 

613. Bezeklik (Turfari). Fresco detail from Cave tfl 6 n, 20 J 
XX. Pninidhi scene, c. vnt century a.d. h. 7 ft.: 
w. 4 fi. 9 in. Formerly in the (/ffie destroyed) Mu¬ 
seum f nr Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

p: The Rube! Aiiaik Resrarch Bt^eaa^ Fogg MaseBm, Giia- 
bridge, A/ajj. Caarleiy tf Dr. Benjamin Rou'ljnd.. 


'The Far East 

See aho Text Plates bS* ay, all. 

61 "K China. Kwan-yin (.\valokiicsvara). Late 183 
Sung dv-nasty, 960-1279 a.d. i’ainted wood, n. 3 ft, 
loi in.; w, 3 ft. ll in. Metropolitan Museum of TrL 
AVie Tori. 

Pi Qwriery if ike Moieum. 
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INDEX OF PICTURE SOURCES 


References are to illustrations in both vol. I (text) and vol. 2 (plates). A text plate number is preceded by 
A, B, or c. The index lists museums and other collections in which the works of art are located, books from 
which plates were reproduced, and photographers, including individuals, firms, governmental agencies, etc. 
A number of photographs of unknown origin were supplied through the courtesy of various individuals and 
institutions, who are mentioned in the plate descriptions. 


Alinari (Florence), photoes by, bI4, b15 

Amsterdam: Museum van Aziatische Kunst, 411 

Asuka-En (Kara, Japan), photoes by, b8, b1 i6 

Bangkok: Collection of H. R. H. Prince Piyabhak- 
tinStha, 564 ^; —Museum of the Ministry of the In¬ 
terior, 5644; — Palace Brahman Temple, 5624, 662b 

Bara: Archaeological Museum, hi2a St b 

Berko, Ferenc, photoes by, 419-21 

Berlin: Museum fur Volkerkunde (now destroyed), 
cl6f & e; 62b, 612, 613; fig. 7 

Beyli^ (Paris), photoes by, 550-51 

Birmingham (England) Museum and Art Gallery, lOS 

Bombay: Collections of Kaikoo M. and Adi M. Hecra- 
maneck, cl; 624,- —Prince of Wales Museum. b16 

Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, a6, a7, b3c, bIOc, c3, 
c5, cl 1, CIS, Cl66, Cl6</; 22, 105c, 288, 383, 4156, 
588c, 600 

Calcutta: Indian Museum, b54, b66; 31-36, 101 ,3 tt 47 

Cambridge History of India, photo from, 444 

Campbell, jean Erdman. photo by, ai6 

Ceylon, Archaeological Survey of, photoes from, 457- 
59, 4656, 4686 

Chiranji U1 and Co. (MaihurS), photoes by. 61, 16a 

Cleveland Museum of Art, c2; 1086, 4154 

Cohn, William, tndische Plastik, photoes from. b124 & 6 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indo~ 
nesian Art, drawing after, fig. 7 

Crooke, William, photo by, b4c 

Elisofon, Eliot, photoes by, si, b46; 6-19, 24-M, 47, 
56, 57, 63, 68, 69, 77, 864, 87-89, 98, 1126, 142- 
79, 182-207, 214^5, 228-38, 241-51, 253-79, 
281-83, 290-98, 328-43, 348-75, 386, 387, 398- 
4,1424^ 450-52, 454-55, 4626, 494, 499-504, 


512-49, 552-61, 563, 565-82, 584, 585, 587, 610, 
611 

Famham, Dorset (England): Piit-Rivers Museum, si 

Florence: Uffizi Gallery, b146 

Fuller Collection, stt Seattle 

Garstang, J., TAc Land of the Hittites. drawing after, 
fig. 1 

Getty, Alice, Gaifesa: A Monograph on the Elephant- 
faced God, photo from, 426 

Ginsberg Collection (location unknown), formerly in, 
6026 

Goloubew, Victor, photoes by, 481, 4824, 4836, 4846, 
485, 4864 

Grunwedel, Albert, AU-Kutseka, photo from, 612 

Gwlliar: Archaeological Museum, 1054,*—Collection 
of Mr. N. Y. Shastri, 423 

Hamburg: Kunstgewerbe Museum, 590, 5916; —Mu¬ 
seum fiir Volkerkunde und Vorgeschidite, 606; 
photo from, 471;—objects formerly in the R. Sam¬ 
son Collection, 5884, 5886, 5896, 589c 

Hanoi: ^cole fran^ise d'Extr^me-Orient, photoes 
from, 510-11 

Heeramaneck, collections and Gallery, see Bombay; 
New York 

Holton Collection, see Newark 

Hunt (Paris), photo by, 4454 

Hurlimann, Martin, photoes by, a 14, a4; 180, 2 O 8 , 209, 
289, 309, 390, 393-95, 446, 447, 449, 464, 4654, 
466-684, 583, 595, 609 

India. Archaeological Survey of, photoes from, a36, 
a56, a8 above left, right, b2c, b34, b36, b5, b6, b74, 
B104, b134, b 136; 3d, 4, 36, 40-42, 446, 59, 60, 644, 
646, 66, 71, 85, 91, 924, 926, 93, 96, 99-102, 1054, 
1056. 1084. 109-1124. 113, 116, 124, 131, 210, 
211. 226, 240, 2804, 2806, 323, 326, 327, 391,4456, 
4484, 469, 470, 472 
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NDEX OF Pi CTUftE SOURCES 


irwi'ta. Government of^ Departmcnt of Archaeology^ 
photocs rroiii„ a 8 below lefE^ rights aI'Ejcj, dT&p 
mob, fllSr: tfl, lb, 3d, 3\ 7M-7it/, 376, 

379 

Indii Office, phoToes from, 31-33&, 37-33, *6a^ +5fr, 
B6i, 93d-33c, 97 

Johnston and Hoffman (Calcutta), photoes by, aTc: 79, 
438d, 43 Hb, 433, 4+8ft 

Kaiuuis City, Mo,: Nelson-Aikins Gjllury of Art, 
\\\ R. \Mson Collection, +22 

Kesscl, Dmiiri, photoes by, 460, 461,463 

KotiSrakr Muwum of the Temple, 370 , 372 

Kramrisch, Dr. Stella, photo by, 423 

Krom, N. J., and van Erp, T., Bffchrtji'tng van Bara^ 
bu^ur^ photoes from, 47e-8qf, 4S2b, 482f, 4333, 
+84d, +8(?b, 4liSc, 487-88b, '4393-93 

Lahore: Central Museum, ni3c; S-ib, 65 
l.a Roche* Emanuel, InJische Baukunst^ photo from, a2 
Leiden; Rijksmtiscum voor Volkcrikunde, 499^504 
Ijeipzig: Museum fur Volkerkunde, 59+ 

London: British Museum, a9(/, c, aI$, Bi3i/^ 33, SGe, 
li7, no, 94* 98, 387, +62d, 462b: fig. 4 ; — Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Indian Section* e ki; 3S+* 4f24, 
387, 610* 611 

Loo Collection* sn Paris 
Lucknow Museum* lac: 321 

Madras: Government Museum, 37, 38, 86*, 91-93, 
95^7 

Marshall, Sir John, and Fouchcr, Albert, The Monu¬ 
ments of Sah^kit photoes from, 21, 23 

Mathurl: Museum of .Archaeology, eSb, bIOlt: 39-61, 
71, 76d. 100 

Moiiessicr* Gunvor* photoes by, fi* 20, ho- 83, lOi, 
107, 114, Its, M7~23, 128-30, 132-41, 181, 2!2, 
213, 239, 284-87, 299-308, 3JO-1S, 3+4-+7, 376, 
377, 428-37, +40--H-, 596, 597 

Mojokerto* Museum of, +98 
Munich: Museum fur Volkerkundc, 5094, Sop* 
.Mysore, Archaeological Survey of, photo from, 427 
Nahnda Museum, Ai^a: 376, 379 
Nelson-Atk'ms Gallery, see Kansas City 

Netherlantls Archaeological Service* photoes from* 
+96'-97f( 

Sewark (N. J,} Museum, Carter D, Holton Collection* 
608 

Kew Delhi: Kational Museum, B7ti; i-3, 7+*-75, 104* 
107, iCkBu: in the N* J. Treasury walla Collection, 
419, 420* +21 

New York: American Museum of Natural History, 60+, 
605;—Coltecibci of Alice H. Heeramaneck* ci5; 
106 ; — Heeratrianeck Galleries, cl2, ci-H 6+f, 70, 


72* 319, .381, 382, 60i; - Metropolitan Museum of 
An, A12* A13, r6, C7. cs, cio; 766 , 380 * 3 fiS, 603, 
6l+;'-PierponT Morgan Library, figs. 3, 5, 6 

Oxford; Bodleian Library, c9 

Faris: Collectiori of Mr. C, T. Loo, 426; “Louvre, 
Aio-ii. aI 4; fig* a;—M usk Guimet, 6 rt, 69* 77, 
88 , 89, 410, +25, 512, 5 ] 5. 516, 520, 522* 557, 560, 
561, 566* 602(1, 607; “Objects formerly in the 
Peytel Collection* 59id 

Patna Museum, Biofi* 5 

Peshawar Museum, 6+0 

Peytei Collection, see Paris 

Pitt-Rivers Nfuseum, see ramham 

Piyabhaktiji^tha Collection, see Bangkok 

Pnompenh; Musk .Albert Sarraut, 5I7-J9, 559 , 563, 
565 

Rajshahi (East Pakistan); Varendra Research Museum, 
385 

Rome: Lateran Museum, Bl4a; —Museo delle Terme, 
Bl5 

Rubel .Asiatic Research Bureau, Fogg Museum (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.), photoes from, 456d, 456i* 613 

Samson Collection* see Hamburg 

Silm^th .Museum* b6u*- 4* 102 

Saunders, Kenneth, photo by* h 9 

Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collec¬ 
tion, 320 , 598-99 

Sekino* Tadashl, and Takeshima, Takuichi* Jehoh The 
i\fosi Giorhus and Monumeniiit lietki in ManehouJtuOf 
photo from, Biio 

Shastri Collection, see GwHIar 

Spink, Dr. Walter, photoes by, 43, 46, +4i-55. 584, 58ft, 
78* 84, 125-27, 227. 324-25, 396-97 

Studly* Adolph, photoes by, ci +t 62d, 64c 

Taxila: Archaeological Museum* Bl3ft 

Tourane (Vietnam)* Museum* 510 

Treasury walla Collection, see New Delhi 

Varendra Research Museum, see Rajshahi 

Vogel, J. Ph.. Indian Serpent Ijore. photo from* 026 

Von der Heydt Collection, see Zurich 

Voreiasch (E, A.) Collection (location unknown), 586fl 

Ward, W. JI., The Seal Cylinders if IVesiern w+s/li* 
drawing from* figs. 4 * 6 

Washington, D. C.: Smithso'nlan Institution, Freer 
Gallery of Y\rt, +16-19 

Worcester (Mass.) Art xAfuseum, c 4 

Zimmer* Heinrich, photo by* 589a 

Zuiidu Kletberg Museum, Von der Heydt CollKlion* 
322fl, 3226 * 389, + 53 , 505, 508 


GENERAL INDEX 


Both \tjlitmes are indexed here. Platt references are in brackets: 
simple numbers for the plates In vol. S. and numbers preceded by a, b. 
or c for the plates in vol. I. An asterisk marks a reference to the plate 
description. The descriptions contain marginal references to the text. 
The following additional reference materials will be found in vol. 1: 

Description of Text Plates sv Chronologlral Charts S90 

Description of Text Figures sxi Maps 531 

Description of Pbtes S97 Index of Picture Sources *31 


+ 

A 

abha, 

abhisa, £15 
abhasaAga, 32+ 

Abhayagiri Dagal>a. Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 3d+ 
abhaya-mudri. 122, *Si2, C*?!, 'S&ll; 

abhayatidada-niudra. 2506. 377t abhaya-pradana- 
rnudra, S02 
Abhiraii, jee 11 arid 
abhiseka, 220 
Abhramfl, 161 

AbD, Mount K sAl. 297; etymology 

of, 2^5, CS90-^SS)3] 

Abundance, goddess* 
acacia tree, 327, 
acala-mOrii* 111 

Acliaemenid Great Kings, 5, 231 
Acharya, Prasanna Kumar, 322 ti 
Achavada Nagapiya, 235 
Acropolis, Athens, ISO 
Acyuta Hay a* 281 

Adam*s rib, Hebrew myth of, 12S n 
idhipa* Ipfi, 311 


adhisthana, 271 
adi* 195 

Adi Buddha, jce Vajrasattva/Vajradhara 
Adinatha, m llsabhanatha/ Adinatha 
Aditya Co^a. 275, 279 

Adi Varaha Cave, Mamallapuram, 86-87, 207* 
35^57* C279-283] 

aesthetics: of Indian art, 213-^fi, 236-37, 259HS5, 
286-87, 318-20, 32+, 353 fl* 36tJ-6l; of Westem 
art, 116* 130-31, 135* 1+7, 262-63* 265, 3<J8 
Afghanistan, jw Gaiidhara; Hadda; Herat; Katnil 
African hgurines, 116 
71 It, 32 J 

Agastya clan* Java, 299 
agastyagotra, 299 

Agni, H * 29, 37-40* 71,95* 96-97, 109* J 64, 2S+ 

Agni PurUnUt 321 n 

ahavaiiTyagni, 38 

ahintsa, 31, 57* 135-36 

Ahmadabad i, +B^, 282 

Ahmadnagar, 231 

Aihoie /AivaUC'"^/^!, 6C],9,S4*Ql 1 3-123]; Temple 
VII at. [121]; Jf« alio Durgi Temple; Hac- 
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Aiholtf (fDJi^,)i 

rappya's Temple; Hucch!mallTg\idi Teinple; Lad 
Khan Temple 

Aitin / Time* 66-67, 92* 94, 97 Ji, 196, 197 «30* 

2S6 

Alravata* 97-9S 160-61, 167, 220, 223, 22^5* 229* 

297, C*4l] 

Ajanta I, 4B], 10, 16-17* 185-90. 24S* 231* 

256, 270, SOS* S33 n, 356* 365, S84 w, [l42- 
166]* Cave I* 186-90, [142-132]; Cave H* 186 * 
[153-160]; Cave IV, [iSl]; Cave Vll, [163]; 
Cave IX* [162]: Cavc X* 1S6* 251, [165]; Cave 
XI I* [164]; Cave XVI. [J66, 167]; Cave XVII* 
186 * S56, [168-17T]; Cave XIX, 252-53* [n^" 
181]: Cave XXVI, 249, 251* [182-1 85]; Cave 
XXVll* [186] 

AjataMtru* King* 203—4* [*6l2] 

AjataNatru* prince of Magadhl. 239 
Ajatasatru Pillar* at Bh^hut, 193* [*32] 

Ajivika sect* 247 
aka^, 216* 270; -MlVgam, 280 
Akbar* S86 n 
Akhen-Atcn, [•aI2<i] 
akhWana* 62, 79 

Akkad* seal from* 16 n* 5*jfr. 65] 

Ak^ro-Lo k'yun-c'en k'yurt-g 2 on nag-po, [*606] 

Aksobhya Buddha. 195; jw also Buddhas 

alambana* 233 

/iiambu^a^JiHakat 71* 239-40 

alam-kar* 236 

alafikarti* 236, 269 

Ala-ud-din Khiiji* 266 

alaya* 257 n 

Alexander the Great* 5* 6* 42, 62, 341,367 
Alexandria* Egypt, \jfiap ii* 2B]* 231, 355 
Allahabad / Prayag ^map i, SD]* 125* 258, 355 
Alla kappa* 239 
alto-relievo* 2i3 

amalakat on temple, 270-74, [*30S]: tree, 165, 
273 

amara, 47 

Ainaravatl £map t, 5C]* 9* 76-Si* 84-85, 85, 109, 
162, 169-70, 173* 278, 333 a, 337, 349-52* 
361.365, [3B* 86-98]; art style of* J 15* 335* 349* 
361; mythological SLiiTtnht of Mount Semem* 
47, 211: Stupa at* 7, 60-61 * 76-77* 255, 308 N, 
349-52, 351 
ambara, 56 
Ambika, 102 
ambrosia, sre ampa 
Amdo (Kansu) Province, [*608] 

American Archaeological Expedition to India* first, 
IS 


American Indians, masks of* 253-59 
Amida Buddha, Amitabha Buddha 
Amiens* Peace of* 368 
amita, 204, 206 

Amitabha Buddha, 195 n, 201 — 6 , 212, 249* 292* 
[h 9 : * 606 , •608]: see aiso Buddhism j,p. Dhyani 
Buddhas 

Amliiyuj Buddha, see Amitihha Buddha 
Amman i Amiran Gopiira, Arunacaiesvara. Temple* 
TlrUiVannamalai* [*404] 

Amoghasiddhi Buddha* 195; see also Buddhism s.v. 

Dhyani Buddhas 
Amritsor ^mdp i, 2C], 336 
amrla, 164-, 229 
amulets, 137* W5 

Anajidat cousin of Buddha ^pkyarmmi, 190 , 33Sj 
[•^ t67]: overseer. King 6rl Satakanrii's artisaxiST 
235; Temple* at Pagan, Burma, 191-94* [469— 
471] 

Ananta/Sesa, 12—14* ^l-, S3 n, 98. I65—63* 1S7* 
353* [•cieff*' 11 1. 127,286, ,597]; see also Cosmic 
Snake; Dharanepdra; Visnu s.v. Anantasayin. 
Ananta Gumpha, Khandagiri* [46* 48] 
Annnta-Vasudev^a Temple* Bhuvanesvara, 273 
Anathapindada / AnEthapindiko, 334—35, [3If] 
Anatolia, 43 

ancestor Worship, 153* 368-69 

anda, 253* 329; kumbha-, see kumbhinda 

Andhaka^. [•26'4l)] 

Andhra [ma'/) i* 5C], dynasty* art of, 170, 224 rt, 
245, 275* 279 

Andhra-Pailava-Calukya style, dllfijsion of, 279 

androgyny* see hermaphrodite 

Anekal i, 60]* 49 

"Angel ef the Discus,"' [I08h] 

angck* 90* i59, 3 93 

animal syrnbollsm, Jrt bird-serpent motif; Jaiakas; 
savior-seqient motif; seals; and aho antelope; 
boar; buffalo; bull; cat; cobra; cock; cow; cranes; 
deer; dog; dolphin-elephants; dove; eagle; ele¬ 
phant; elepliant-horsc-lion; falcon; fish; gazelles; 
goats; goose; griffin; hamsa; horse; kinnans; 
lion; makara; mice; monkey; nEga; nagini; ox; 
peacock; rat; rhinoceroses; serpent; sheep; surt- 
bird; swan; tiger; tortoise; turtle; unicorn; vul¬ 
ture; woodpecker; yali; zebu, see bull 
animism. 247 

Aniruddha / Anawrata, 190-91 
Ahkcir, Cambodia Z^ap in, SD]* [560* 563, 584* 
585]; ietalsu Ariikor Thom; Artkor Wat 
Afikor Thom, Cambodia [wn^ 909-212, 

37<1, 372, [560, 567-583]; Bay on at* 209-10, 
[574-983] 
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Artl(or Wat, Cambodia UU 3D]» IfiO-Jl, 

12, 246-30, 297, 370, 372, [[53 1-566^ 

Annam, ue Campa 
antaka, 139 
antarala, 269 

aniclopc* 27, 239, 331-33, 113IdH 
artu^lia, 122 
Anupama, 267 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon 

36+, 366, 367 n, Z^Fig. 8, p, 235' 4-36, 457]: 
sftalM Abhavagiri Digaba: isuruniuniya Vihira; 
Lohapasada Vihara; Mahay ana Monastery; 
MLrisiVCtiya Dagaba;'■moonstone*' dagaba step; 
Ruanweli Dagaba; Thuparama Dagaba 
Aparijita, 275 

Apasmai'a purusa / Muyalaka, 122, ^*305, *412] 
jJpastambasrautasuirat 40 « 

Aphrodite, 5t 
Apollo, 130 

Apollonius of Tyana* 342 n 
Apparsvamin, 275 

apsarascs, 71 * 103 , t50-51, 186, 193, 228, 229,254, 
264, 274, 302, 306, 329, 356, 378, 3S3-S4; 
[;*32d, *118, *119, 152, 166, *168, 171, 458, 
*459, *+9la. 540, 541, 544, 580, 581 fc, 594]: 
se< aho corps de ballet: dancers: devndast 
apsldal shrines, 6, 172, 270, 289, 292 
Arabia, 42, 367 

Arapacana Manjusri, from Java, P‘ 1^]+ 

sieaiso Mahrcya; MafijtiM 
Arbuda, 265—66 

art:hiiecttirc of India, 3-11,45, 231-99* and passim; 

contrasted with Occidental, 261-63 
ardhacandra-mudra, 122 
ardhacitrah.ga, 324 
arcca palm, 282 
Arisjanemi, Jer Neminalha 
Aristotle, 360 n 

Arjuna, In Bhagavad Gita, 167, [^cl6d] 

Arjuna Ratha, Uf Mamallapuram s,v^ Ratha 
No, 2 

Artemis, ISO 

artist-craftsmen, 3, 7, 16-17, 31 “33, 56, *6, 80, 
84-85, 87-88, 92, 103-4, 110-14, 116, 125, 127, 
129, 132, 142, 145, 152, 157, 16S, 180, 213-14, 
234, 252 , 259-64, 976, 282, 285-87 , 303, 306, 
320-24, 341, 343”47, 353, 357-59, 362, 373-^9, 
383 - 87 ; see also ^itpas^tras 
Aruna, 53, *^"^3 

A run Scales vara Temple, Tiruvannamalai, ^400— 
409] 

Arwahi-Talam cliffs, Gwaliar, ^*395] 

Aryabhata, 355 

■ See the dcacrlptloii 


Aryan-Dravidian svmthesis, 9, 94, iQO-1, 107-10, 
166, 284; in ^ikhara, C*303] 

Aryan factors, wr Vislic-Aryan factors 
Aryavarla, 280; sikhara style of, 295, t*303, *308] 
Asabga, 310, [j*49(] 

ascetkism, 15, lOS, J20, 132, 152, 156, 178, 900, 
205, 231,232, 2S6, 2-49, 250, 292, 348-50; Chris¬ 
tian, 189; set also Brahman; mendicant; yogi 
Asklepios, 53 

Asoka, 5-T, 18,170, 231-32, 234 W, 938, 941, 244 n, 
945 , 247, 256, 287, 328, 341, 352, 363-^, 
[[*596]; columr^s / pillars erected for, 39, 931— 
32, 245, 256, l^B7a, b 7A; *4]; rock-edicts of, 
259, C*c70 
asokav-adana, 9-40 

Asmma of Hama^ Maharsi, Tiruvannamalai, 
Q*B46: 454, 455] 

Assurbanipal, Great Hunt of, ^a15] 

Assyria, 39, Ca14, aI5] 

Astarte, 69, 165 

Astas^asriita PraJndpBramita, [^*c9] 
asimi, II, 91, 94“95, 98-99, 102-3, 103; see also 
deva; sura 
asvaratna, 

asvacthat Firctfi indtea, 25 
Asvins, 167 
Atargatis, 66, [*Al6if] 

Atharva-veda, 5 n, 390 
Athene, see Yavani 
itman, 67, 91 
Attila, 9 
ADM, see DM 

Aurangabad [jnap t, 5B], 297 
Aurangjeb, 387 n 

Aurignacian period, statuettes of, 69-70 
Aurora, 53 

Austric family of languages, 153,370 
Araddtias, 304, *485] 

avaiokita, L82 n 

Avalokiteivara (Bodhisattva), 181-85, 187-90, SOV, 
206* 209, 2'19, 250, 292, C*b 9, 108, 148, 151, 
*161, J87, 321, 378, *4886, 598-599, 600, 
*614]; Kwan-yin / Kwannon as, 181, 183, 199, 
[e 9; 614]; -Padmapani, 181-90, 195 n, 250-51, 
292-93, C'OS, 148, I SI, 187, 378, 600]; -Sirtv 
hanada, I 81, ^321, 598-599]: Tara as sakti of, 
C382] 

Avalon, Arthur, psead., see Woodroffe, Sir John 
avatar, 16 , 46, 52, 96, 128, 144-45, 198, 208* 910, 
294, 324, 362 
Avesta, 126 n 
avicT, Q*4796'] 
nvidya, 189 
qf the plate indicited. 
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ayaga-pata, 353 
Ayanar, S35* 
avur, 20- ay us, floe 

Ayuthia, Thailand ill, SDJ, 373-74, 378, 

Qssefr, S93b, 594] 

B 

Babur, 536 tt 

1^ by Ion •= Baveru, 40-49 
Babylonia, 29, 44. 4«. 54, ZFig, 6,p. 66; 

Bactria £map n, 3F], 7, 42, 111, 341-42; Greeks of, 
34H:2 

Badajni Qmflp i, sB], 9^10, 05, 13J-S2, 2£!, 225, 
275, 279, 316, 378, [l24-|4j]: Cave I, []24, 
133-137, 139]; Cave 11, 290, [138]: Cave 111, 
290, [125-154, 140] 

Bahur J^agoda, Pondichem’, £75 

Bakong, Ruluos, Cambodia ^mttp m, 3D], [5£l] 

Bab, Triar, 163, [•eea] 

Billaditya, 356 
Balamirra, 235, 243 

Balarama, 258, 273, [*cl3, *cl0i]; as mcamation of 
Vbnij, B3 

Bali, titan, [*cl6d]] 

Bali [mfl/i m* "G], 153-57, 207, 315-15, 36S^, 
[505, 508, 509]: ancestor worship in, S6B-69; 
Uindu-javanose civilization in, 1 54, 156, 3 i 4 -i 5 , 
368; Malayo-Polynesian eulture of* $ 14 — 15 , 
368-69: Jiff also Indie eivitizations 
Balin, 227, 515, [*496-497, 530] 
balipTlJia, 286 
Ballala family, 281 
Banaspati, jff KTrttimukha 
Baittie Mdtaram, I or 
Bancrji, R. D., 18 

Bangkok, Thailand £map tn, 5E], 165 , 370 h, 371, 
373, 374, [595]: Bot Brahm and tndrx of 

Picture Sources 

ItoJiner, of temple, 78, 199-200, 297, [*604-608]; 
see also taAka 

Banlcay Hedei, Afikor, [563] 

Banteay Srei, Cambexiia \jaap in, SE], 227, [523- 
530] 

banyan tree, 327, [*242, -102-^3] 

Barabar Hills [map i, sE], £47, [a55]; see also 
Lomas Rsi Cave 
Bardaotis ^ Pataliputm, 529 o 
Banotch, see Bharukadu 
Barygaza, 355 

Baslnh [map i, aE], 158, 232, [e56] 

Bashyagar SwaniT, &rl, see Art Penimbudur 
Basohli [map i, iB], school of BIjput painting, 
[*cl4, cl5]; see aho Pahap school 


Basques, 123 

Basil [map i, 3D], 234 

Batanmara Smpa, [33] 

Batavia = Djakarta, Javq, £99 
bathrtxiins, 19, 21, [a5] 

Bavaria, £62 
Baveru, see Babylon 
Bayon, see Ahkor ITioifi j.ir. 

Bedsa [mflp i, SB], caiiya-halls at, 9, 246—4? 
beggar-ascetic, see mendicant 

Bebhan, Java [map tti, 7i’], gateways of, 313, [498] 
Belur [map l, 6B], 9, 265, 557, [454-436] 

Benares [map i, aD], 163, £10, 242, 258, 266, 271, 
370 ti; see also Deer Park; Visvesvara Temple 
Bengal [mdp |, 4E], J 5-16, 125-28, 134, 175, 177, 
342, 36$: architecture and art of, 113, 125-28* 
3 85, [385,385, $88]; mythology of, 125—28* see 
also Pala dynasty 
Bengal* Bay of, 9-i0, ISO, 349 
Besnagar [map i, 4C], [psj; 

Besuki, Java, 299 

Bezeklik, Chinese Torkistan, fresco from Cave XX 
at, 201, [613] 
bhadra, 302; -ghata, 235 

UAagffiwd Git d■^ 16, i OS n, £ 1 8—J 9; doctrine of, 

167, £18“£1. [*C167^ 

Bhdgavata Parana^ 88 n, 29r> a, 356 n, 387 
Bhagavara religion* 2SI: jff also Krsna f.p. cult 
Bhagavati Temple* Bhuvanesvara, £73 
bhagavato dhama cakam, 326 
BhagTrjtIui, 88-89, 95 n, [*276] 

Bhal^jyagura, 2t0 

Bhaja [map r* SB], caitya-vihini at, 6, 9, 223 - 25 , 
224 n, £44, £46. 249, 252, $57, [39-43]; dating 
of, £24 n 
bhakta, 320 

bhaktl* 6, 60, <0* lOt, 205, 219, 309, 56S: voga, jff 

yoga j.u. 

Bharada, $15 

Bharata, father of Taksa, 340 
Bhanita family; of India, 256; of Moftdhhdratat 
Bharhut [map i, 3D], 44* 145* i 62 , les, £07, 221 - 
24, £30, 243 W, 278, 32S-3S; Stupa at, 6-9, 42, 
47, 60-61,70-72, 163, 193-9*4, £11, 224, 232- 
34. 2-KJ JT, £44, 249. 256* 273, 527 it , $29--37* 
339-10, 344, 349-50, 361 H, [31-36]; jrr also 
Ajata^iru Pillar; Prasenajit Pllbr 
Bharukacha / Broach / Barotch [map 1 * 4B], 255 
Hhatara Guru / Agasiya, £99 
BhalgSort, Nepal [map t, 3E], 323 
bhaftiraka, see Bhatara Guru 
Bhayajit / Xagnajit, $8$ 
bhiksu / mendicant, [*49ia] 
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Bbima^ Pa^ava prince of Mahahhdratar 1(57^ Si£ 
aiio Vivo 

PhTma jcr MamalUpurarn s.v. Raitia No. 3 

bhoga* H1!]K30< 374 n; -lirtgam, 281 n,- -inOrti, 111; 

w aho Tantric S3'3tcm 
bhfl-clevi, 25G ft 

bhunit-£par£a.-niudra, 175^ 177^ 353^ 379^ C*i9£>* 
380» 3B1, *383» 590^ 
hhDta, iPfi 

Bhulesar U SB]], 

bhuvana, S71 

Bhuvancsvani \jrtap i, 4E3, 10, 27CK74, 277, ^327- 
347^; see aho Ananta-Vas.udeva Temple; Btiaga- 
vati Temple; LiOgaraji Temple; Mukteavara 
Temple; Par3^uramesvara Temple; Raj rani 
Temple 

Bihar i, 4E3, 240, 3B&, [lOSft, 382, 3S3]j; see 

also specific localities 
h^a, 233 

BiJIpur \jftap I, 3BJ, 281-82, 285 
bllva tree, 1G5 
Bimbifiara, 242 
hindu, 271 

Bindu<!ara Maurj'a, 341 
Binh-dinh, Campa, art style of, 

Binyon, Laurence, 188 j? 
bird-serpent motif, 4S-54, S5G 
Bishamon-ten, 47, 

Bitpalo, 385 

Black Pagewia, see Sun Temple, Konirak 
Black Princess, 187, Cl'l^U 
Blake, W'illiam, quoted, 259 
' Blind, The" / Anclhaka, [*2645] 

Bloch, 111., 68 

Bl ue Mountains / Nilgiri Hills ^tffcip i, 7CJ|, 247 
Blue-Rock Mountain, 272 
boar, 290; seealsa Varaha; Visntt s.v. Adi Variiha 
Bodhgaya Imap t, SE]], 170,241,244, 270 , 329, 337, 
332 99]]; see also Malubodhi Temple 

bodhi, 5 fi, 6, 63, 140 , 182 11 , 184, 196, 309, 3M, 
340; see also Bo Tree 
bodhicarj'a, 61, 73, 234, 302 
Bodhidharma, 355 
bodhimanda, 61 
Bodhisaitva, see Buddhism f.t?. 
t>odhisattva-yana, 302 
Bugazkby, Turkey u, iC^, 43 
Bokuju, 197 

Bombay Cma/l I, 6, 23, 39, 72. 22S* 225, 246, 
297 

borobudur, Java £map m, 7F^, 104, 138, 14ti, 2i2, 
234, 236* 252, 254, 298-312, 333 Jt, t]476-S94]l 
Bose, Phananindra Xath, 383 n* 384 A 


Bot Brahm / Palace Brahman Temple, Bangkok* 
Thailand, 371 

Bo Tree, 61,63, 159, J 62 ft, 170, I 75, 192* 233, 238, 
241,245, 254, 292, 293, 308, 327,365; of Ceylon* 
170, 354, [filOr; 17, 36ft, r, 196* *383, *47lr]] 
bracket figures, 241, 290, 293 * 295, [*I3, IS* 22* 
48* 49* 128-^31, 165, IDSft. *2S0]] 

Bralima, U, 13, 44, 78-79, 86* 89 , 95-97, 118, 
127, 141, 145, 148, 156-57, 166-68, 169. 175, 
177, 205, 229, 240, 242, 249, 290, 322, 324, 358, 
S83, []*cl2, *cl6fl.- *256, 509(i, 562tfJ; angels of, 
I9S: as four-headed god, 11, 166-67, 209, 371, 
^5620^; as Isvara, 96 ft; shrines of, 312; see also 
Brahman; Brahmanism / Hinduism s.v. pantheon 
Cfid trinity 
Brjhm^^l, Q*clG(/] 

Brahmadatta* 242-43, 370 ft 
Brahmagupta, 355 
brahml-kanta, 324 
Brahinalokas, 242 

Brahman, 67, 96 n, 97 «, 107-10, 132, J56, 168 ft* 
271, 287 

Brahman* 4-5, 16, 29* 33-34, 37-39* 41* 65, 70, 74* 
75, 77* 120-21* 166, 209* 210, 218* 223, 239* 
242, 280-31, 283, 288-90, 299, 305* 314, 323, 
324, 327, 348, 369, 370 ft, 371* 383 
Hrahmanas, 4, 5 ft 

Brahmanism / Hinduism, 4, 210, 218-21, 223, 237* 
280,325, 373* 378; Buddhism reabsorbed by, 5 fli 
152-53* 249-51* 291; cosmology of* 216-17. 
270-71; culls of, 23,22, 210, 289; deities of, see 
pantheon and trinity tehu'i duad of, 145, and see 
also coincidence of opposites; excavated shrines 
of, 289-91, 294-98; five subtle elements of, see 
SaAkhya doctrine; four-faced demiurge of, 13: * 
166-68; Laws of Manu* see Afflftfti.ift /JAftriuftia- 
sira; ofTering /sacrifice* 235, 276* 314* 318-20, 
321; pantheon of, 47 * 86, 96 ft* 109* 135, 153, 
156 , 181, 195* 210* 219, 353; plants in, 164-65; 
polyandry in. 167; philosophy of, 5 n, 70* 105, 
107-9* 152* 166, 168*276-77,286-87* 321,386; 
polarity of male-female forces tn, 22* 145, 179* 
291, 298, C*256* *258^: rituals of, 3T-il, 47* 
70-71, 120 M, 320; sacred thread of, 120, 120 ft* 
185, 292 ft, 320. []462]; sacred sites of, 257-59* 
283-85; sects in, 220; sin of slaughter in, 209-10, 
theologians of, 168; trinity of, 12* 23, 40, 95, 
96 ft, 97 ft* 109* 137, 141, J45, 168-69, 195, 209, 
229, 299, 322; worship in* 22* 70-71* 205, 283, 
352, 362; Jff ft/jft Arj^an-Oravidian synthesis; 
Brahman; Brahman; lifigam; ^ivaitc Hinduism; 
Tantric system; Vai^nava Hinduism 


brahmas* 79, 240 
See tlie descnpticin af the Indicated. 
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Brakmavcharta Purina, 117 «, 128 » 

Brahmi script, 49, 201, []*Bl0a; *71]] 

Bramantc, Donato d'Agnolo, 262 
Brazen Palace / Lohapasada Cloister, Ceylon, S64 
Brhadisvarasvamin Temple, Tanjorc, 280 
Brindaban / Vpidavana ^map i, SC^, 217, 357, 
C*c123 

British, in India, 101, 166, 363 n, 368 

Broach, see Bhurakacha 

Brown, Percy, 399, 407 

Brown, W. Norman, 385 n, 386 n 

bStan-ma, []*6063 

Buck, Peter H., 316 a 

Buddha, Gautama (^akyamuni; Siddhartha; Tatha- 
gata), 5 a, 7,61,65, 107, 169, 182, 183, 189-90, 
196, 205, 206, 293, 363; as avatar of Vi^nu, 16; as 
. Bodhisattva, 61, 77, 80, 138-39, 163, 175-77, 
192, 193, 239, 242, 306-8, 347, 351; as elephant 
or naga, 161-62, 238, 354; footprints of, esp. 6, 
336, but passim, []*32a, 556]]; images of, see Bud¬ 
dhism S.V.; invisible in early art, 6, 8, 60-62, 77, 
79, 162, 194, 238, 240, 241, 255, 326, 327, 
335-36, 361; legends about, 6, 48-49, 59-66, 
72-74, 136-40, 161, 163, 173, 175-77, 189-93, 
203, 210, 238-44, 255, 301-11, 326-27, 340, 
347-49, 350-52; as naga, see elephant above; 
quoted, 190; rendered symbolically in art, 6, 77, 
159, 162, 164, 240-42; second birth of, 242; as 
Prince Siddhartha / ^akyamuni, 138, 163, 169, 
175-77, 192, 193, 238, SOI, 304, 306-7, 352; 
veneration of, 233, 243, 308, 336-37, 365-66, 
367 a, []*Il<i, 32, *S6a, 94, 95]]; see also Bud¬ 
dhism 

Buddhagho^, 231, 232, 326 n 
Buddhavani, 121 

Buddhism / True Law; architecture and art, 5-7, 
26-27, 55, 56, 70-82, 113, 121-22, 124, 142, 
162-64, 169-77, 180-206, 210-12, 230, 231-57, 
289-94, 296, 297, 300-13, 325-56, 361-67, 369, 
372-79; Bodhisattvas, 55, 75,140, 144,163, 170, 
172, 195 a, 197, 293, 305, 347, and see also 
Dhyani Bodhisattvas below and Avalokitesvara 
(Bodhisattva) in main entries; buddha-dharma- 
sangha, 27; Buddhahood, 61,67, 73, 74, 75, 77, 
140, 141, 143, 174, 180, 182, 184, 199, 20-l>, 206, 
301,304,345; Buddha-things, 67; commandment 
of ahirfisa, 31,57; Dharma, 27, 241,355; Dhyani 
Bodhisattvas, 181, 198-200, 204, 217, 294, 302, 
30-4-9; Dhyani Buddhas, 195-200,204,210, 250, 
252, 294, 302, 310-11, []+9>fl. +93. +9+. 608]; 
duad, see coincidence of opposites; early litera¬ 
ture, 339; gospel, 5 a, 46, 60, 73-74, 79, 120, 
170, 174-75, 183-84, 190, 194-97, 230, 231, 


232-34, 237, 245, 248-49, 254, 294, 301-5, 
309-12, 326, 327, 333-34, 339-40, 344, 367; 
heavens, 242, 249, and see also Trayastriihiat 
s.v. heaven and Tusita heaven; holy triad, 27; 
images, 7, 26, 61-67, 112-14, 141-44, 152-54, 
163, 169-73, 175, 177, 202-4,210, 240, 248-51, 
292-93, 301-2, 304-11, 338-40, 342-47, 350- 
54, 365-67, 372-79, (]B6tf; 62, 63, 64fl, 65-67, 
69,71-73, *84,866,^,92,93, *96, 100-103, 156, 
160, 162, *174, 177, *186, 191, 196, 197, *199, 
201,376, 377, 379-381,383, 384, 456, 457, 464, 
465tf, 466, 470, 482-486, 510, 555-561, 58lfl, 
586-593, 595, 596, 612], and see Dhyani Bud¬ 
dhas above and Manusa Buddhas below; manu¬ 
script illustration, 197; Manu» Buddhas, seven, 
239, 241, 293, C*®®. 200, 201]*, missionaries, 
8 a, 154, 170, 197, 231; monasteries / sanctu¬ 
aries, 6, 72, 136, 142, 186, 201, 211-12, 240, 
246, 246 a, 251-57, 289-90, 291-94, 300-11, 
347; monks, 6, 27, 29, 59, 154, 173-74, 202, 231, 
232, 249, 347, 353; nirvana, see main entry; offer¬ 
ings / gifts, 73, 202, 204, 334-35; objects of 
veneration, 233, and see also Bo Tree s.v. Ceylon; 
parinir>‘ana, see main entry; pilgrims, 186, 211, 
231, 302, 355, and see China s.v. Buddhist pil¬ 
grims; pranidhana, see main entry; reabsorption, 
into Brahmanical Hinduism, 5 a, 152-53,249-51, 
291; saints of, 244; sahgha, see main entry; sav¬ 
iors, see Bodhisattvas above; sects of, 173-74, 197, 
205, 247; spread of, in Asia, 5 a, 6, 26, 48, 113, 
142, 170, 190-91, 201, 252, 299-300, 311-12, 
314, 352, and see also Asoka; stupas of, see main 
entry; symbols of doctrine, 26-27, 60-61, 233, 
241, 246, 255; transcendental idealism of, 46, 
141,310, 345, 361-62; Western Paradise / Pure 
Land, 205, 206; NNTteel of the Law / dharma- 
cakra,6,60,61, 142, 162,203,231-32, 235, 238, 
241, 242, 245, 246, 246 a, 255, 293, 304, 323, 
326, 328, 336, 349, 351, [*4, •36c, *96, *102, 
*177, 470]; see also Hinayana Buddhism; Jatakas; 
.Mahayana Buddhism; Tantric system 
buffalo, 19,27, 96; see also Mahisa 
Bulis, 239 

bull, 19, 19 a, 32, 43, 44, 45, 167, 200, 253, 255, 256, 
276, Q*c3j, *2f,g2', -capital, 232, ^876]; see also 
Nandi; Yamantaka 

Bundclkhand []mu/> i, sC], 181,273, 386, []32l] 
Burma, 5 a, 8 a, 9, 190-94, 211,253, 280, 335, 347, 
370, 373 a, [469-472] 

C 

Caesar, Claudius, 367 
Caesars, Empire of, 355 
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caitya / cave-templc, 6, 10, 78, 832, 840-63, 254, 
270-71, 889-98, [39-58, 78-85]; -cudimani, 
833; entrance motif of, from Toda hut, 847; sites 
of, srf Bodsa, Kandanc, Kanhcri, Karll, Man- 
moda; caitya-vihara, see Bhaja, Nadsur, Nisik; 
see also cave; viharas 

cakra, 60, 73, 162, 233, 245-46, [*37]; see also 
Buddhism s.v. WTiccl of the Law 
Cakrapurusa, [*1086]; see also puru^ 

Cakravaka Naga, 44, [35tf] 

Cakravartin / Universal Monarch, 78, 234, 245-46, 
256, 306, 349 n, [37, 86a] 
cala-mQrti, III", see also images 
Calend, Willem, 40 n 
Callatebus, Lydia, 241 n 

Calukya djTiasty, architecture and art of, 9, 84—87, 
94, 131, 221, 225, 249, 275, 278-79, 290-91, 
294, 356-57; temple of, at Badami, 10, [*141] 
Cam people, 151; see also Campa / Annam 
Cambodia, 9, 17, 45-46, 64, 66-67, 100 , 113, 144- 
51, 156, 208-10, 226, 228, 297, 312, 313 n, 347, 
569-72, 375-79, [512-585]; s}Tithe8is of Ma- 
layo-Polvnesian and Hindu-Buddhist elements 
in, 369,372; see also Artkor; Artkor Thoiii; Artkor 
Wat; Bakong; Banteay Kedci; Bantcay Srei; 
Bay on; Kompong Svay; Kroh-krien; Maha 
Rosei; Pnom Bok; Popel; Prah Khan; Prasat 
Andet; Ta Som 

Campa / Annam [ma^ in, 2E], 151-53, [510, 511]; 
Chinese element in, 370; s>Tithe5is of Malayo- 
Polynesian and Hindu-Buddhist elements in, 
369-70; see also Binh-dinh; Mi-so*n; Thap-mam; 
Tra-Kiew 
Camunda, 276 
Candi / Durga, 102-3 
Candi Bima, Dieng Plateau, Java, [475] 

Candi Borobudur, see Borobudur 
Candi Loro Jortgrang, Prambanam, Java, 312, [496- 
497] 

Candi Mendut, Java {map in, 7F], C+"^S] 

Candi Puntadewa, Dieng Plateau, Java, [474] 
Cai^i Sangariti, Java, 313 
Candi Sirtgasari, Java, [499-504] 

Candi Sumber Nanas, Java, 313 
Candragupta I, 354-55 
Candragupta II, 355 
Candragupta Maurya, 341, 354 n 
Candra Yaksi, 72 n, [345] 
cai^krama, 242 

caryatid, 244, 250, 347, [554, 583]; see also elephant 
s.v. 

caste system, 4, 16, 283, 321-23, 325 
Castor and Pollux, 167 


cat, 31, 330-31, [31c, *276, *277] 

Catholic Church: art of, 259, 321, 379; Inquisition 
of, in India, 285, 367 
catravall, 365; see also umbrella 
caturmukha, 323 
catur-murti-dana, 112 

cave, see Ajanja; Badami; Barabar Hills; Bedsi; 
Bhaja; ElOra; Kandanc; Kanheri; Karll; Mamal- 
lapuram; Manmoda; NadsQr; Nasik; cave- 
chapel, -hall, -temple, see caitya; cave-monastery, 
see viharas 

Ceilad — Ceylon, 367 

Central Asia; Buddhism in, 252; trade routes of, 201, 
347, 355; see also Chinese Turkistan 
Ceylon, 5 n, 8 n, 9, 17, 111, 114, 120-22, 169-74, 
186 n, 191, 215, 231, 244, 246, 250, 254, 255, 
256-57, 279, 302, 339, 347, 352, 355, 363-68, 
384 », {Fig. 8, p. 255; 456-468]; variant names 
for, 363, 367; see also Lanka 
Ceylonese Pali canon, see Pali canon 
Chaitra = March-April, 283 
Chambal River {map i, 3C], 355 
Chamdo, Khams Province, East Tibet, [*610] 
Chandaka / Channa, 192, 238 
Chanhu-daro {map i, SA], 9, 1 8 , [a6] 

Channa, see Chandaka 

chariot, 11, 20 n, 44, 53, 57-58, 99, 239, 256, 274, 
322«, 326; see also processional car; ratha; 
vimana 

charioteer, 7, 11, 53, 57-58, 192, 215,223, 225, 307, 
326, 350, [‘a 12a, *a15; *40-41, *212,* 372, 
373]; Aruna as, 53; Krsna as, 167; Ravana as, 
215, 226-27; of ^akyamuni, see Chandaka; Surya 
as, 223, 224, 246 
Chatteiji, Bankim, 101 
chatra, 234 
chess, 20 If 

Chiengmai, Thailand {map in, 2C], 374, [587, 592, 
593a] 

Ch’ien Lung, Emperor, [*81 la; *610] 

China, 316, 355, 363, 367, 370, 372; Buddhist art of, 
5«, 8n, 48, 181, 186, 201-4, 252, 286, 325, 
347, [Blla; 614]; Buddhist pilgrims from, 136, 
1 86,201, 240, 347,355; Manchu dvTiasty of, 252; 
Mongol d>masty of, 372; stone inscriptions in 
south, 30; Sung dynasty of, 372, [*614]; T'ang 
dynasty of, 186, 201, 203, 372; see also Chinese 
Turkistan 

Chindwin River, 190 

Chinese Turkistan, 17, 186, 201-4, 342, 347, [612, 
613] 

Chitor / Citaurgarh, Mewar {map i, 3B],268,[394] 
chorus girls, 150; see also apsarases; dancers 
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Chota HathI Gumpha, Khan^agiri-Udayagiri, Or¬ 
issa, 224 », [[586^ 

chowry bearer, 26, 82, I6S, 179, 180, 223, 292, 326, 
ZS, *66, *71, 105, *160, *181, *2216, 426, 453^; 
see also fly-wisp 
Christ, 25, 174 

Christian elements: an, 147, 189, 285; onhodox re¬ 
jection of docetism, 174; unicorn, as emblem of 
Christ, 25; see also Catholic Church 
chunam, 298 

Chunar Zmaft i, SD^, sandstone from, 353, 

•b76; *4, 5, 1023 

Churning of the Milky Ocean, 160, 208-9, 228-29, 
[[548-5513 

Cidambaram 1 , 7 D 3 , 9, 10, 280, 281 a, C+46]; 
Cidambaramrahasya Temple at, see §iva Nate- 
svara Temple 
cintamani, ^*373 

circumambulation, 77, 84, 203, 211-12, 233, 234, 
237, 240, 246 «, 248, 255, 263, 269, 274, 286, 
291,295, 297, 301,302, 304, 326, ([•elOa; •36^3 
circ-perdue bronze casting, 110-14, 371 n, 376, 378, 
C*1033 

Citaurgaph, see Chitor 
citra, 213 

Citragupta Temple, Khajuraho, ([311-313, 316, 3183 

citra kantha karna, 324 

Citralaksarn, 383 

citraj^ga, 324 

citra-salas, 384 

citra stambha, 324 

citrus trees, 282 

cobra, 26, 89, 94, 178, 297, ([4123; see also naga; 
serpent 

Cochin I, 7 C 3 , CaIO 
cock, 330-31, C31f3 
Coed^, George, 355 «, 371 n 

coincidence of opposites, 148-49, 152, 195-96, 230, 
286, 291, 354, 360, 372; see also pairs-of-oppo- 
sites; Yab-Yum 
coins, 334-35, 341-42, 355 
coition, see maithuna 
Comorin, Cape >• 8 C 3 , 246 
Coja d>7iasty, architecture and art of, 9, 14, 100,122, 
172, 275, 279-80, 302, 364, 366, 369; see also 
Tamil 

columns: Anoka's, 231-32, 245, 330; Greco-Roman 
orders of, 324 n; Roman, 237 n 
Conjeeveram, see Kancipuram 
Coomaraswamy, Dr. Ananda K., 83 n, ill n, 124 n, 
136, 185, 191 ff, 268 «, 270, 271, 274 a, 277 n, 
278, 282 a, 289-90, 294, 295, 301, 312, 353 a, 
365, 368, 385, 386, 399, 405, 407, 413, 419 

([Plile references 


Coral R(5musat, Gilbene de, 209 a, 372 a, 399, 423, 
424 

Corinthian capital, Jamalgarhi, Gandhara, 347, 
QbIS^T) 

Comford, F. M., 230 a 

corps de W/ri; divine, 35, 71, 193; Khmer royal, 151; 

see also apsarases; dancers 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 367 
Cosmic Egg, 47, 217; ser also ai^a 
Cosmic Sea, see Cosmic Waters 
Cosmic Snake, 208-9 

Cosmic Waters. 165, 166, 168, 208, 290, 357, 
C*109, •282[] 

Cousens, Henry, 268 

cow, deification of, 218-21, 256 a; see also Govar- 
dhana; Kama-duh 

cowherds, 218-21, 258, [‘cl 3; •435[] 

Cow's Ear / Gokarna [[ma^ 1 , 6B[], 89 
craft manual, see ^ilpasastras 
craftsmen, see anist-craftsmen 
cranes, l*273 

Crassus, Marcus Licinus, 341 
creation-destruction, 51, 94, 97 a, 122, 137 , 145-49 
"creeping vine" tree embrace, see latavestiuka 
Crete, 41 

cudi, 193, 233, 336 a 

CulakammavihhaAga: Majjhima Nikdya, 303 a 
Culakoka Devata, 72 a, Q336[] 

Cunningham, Gen. Sir Alexander, 240, 244 , 327 a, 
336 a, 352 a 
cymbal player, Q362[] 

D 

dagaba, 170, 255, 364-65, [;456[] 

Daitya Hiranyaksa, 290 

PakinT, Lion-faced, 200, [[602a, •606[] 

daksina, 24, 296; -mQrii, 14 

daksinagni, 38 

Dalai Lama, of Tibet, 1 84 a 

Damcan rdo-legs, ([•606[] 

Danaka Forest, 323 

dana-paramita, 74, 161; see also deva s.v. dana 
dance, of Siva, see Siva s.v, Gajasurasartih^a-murti; 

King of Dancers; Nataraja; Natesvara; Nrtya-murti 
dance hall, 273, 274; see also Nata Mandir 
dancers, 28, 29. 35, 71. 76, 80, 84, 99, 123, 150-51, 
152, 186, 193, 200, 210, 223, 225, 240, 243, 254, 
285, 287, 325, 336, 359, 361, 366, 372, [[• c9fl; 
3c, e, •S2a, *36, *55, *123. *365, 4096, *4436, 
479f, 51 la, 563, 580^; see also apsarases; corps 
de ballet; devadasi 
dandaka, 323 

Danube Valley, Austria, 70, [a96[] 
are in bracketa.[) 
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Daijoclmg \jniip l 211, w ^IsG 

inTshortcn Stapa 
Da^aratha, 321 n 

Daslvatara Temple, Deogarh, Qihir, 167, 10, 

iiO 

Das Avatira Temple, ElOra, ht Elflra i.v. Cave XV 
dasi, 33 

Daumier, Honor^, 214 
Dawn, variant names for, 53 

Deccan l, SC], lO* 49, 60, 34, 123, 148, 234--26, 
24i), 258, 275-77, 290, 357, 362, C*c9] 

Dedc 5 , Queen, 144, 149, 316, Q499-30I3 
deer, 213, £39-40, [2784, *410]; winged, 223 
Deer Park, Benares* 60, 142, 203, 238, 293, 304, 
326-28, 351, [*2, *92, *102, *177, 201] 

Degas, Hilaire Germain Edgar, 214 
deities: flying, G6, 89, 90, 92, 132, 254. 296, 350, 
356; genesis of local, 257-58; as sanctuary 
guardians, esp. 6, 47-48, 190, 254, 330; winged, 
153-59; Hriii pdSiftn 

Demala Maha Soya Temple, Polonnamv'a, Ceylon, 
[4686] 

E>emetrius 1, 7, 341 
demon, see asura 

Deogarh, Bihar ^map 1, SETf, 167, 356, [I lO, 111]; 

jff also Daiavatira Temple 
Descent of the Ganges relief, Mamallapuram, 68-90, 
95 «, 132* 214, 276, 299, 366, 372 
deva, 35, 95, 96 ff* 193> 233, 240, 260. 296, 309, 
[*5S0]; -dana, IH; -dasT, 35* 193; -lokas, £42| 
-putra, 202; -rajas, 245 
Devadaha, 78 
Devadatta, 242, 351 
Devaki, 82-83, [*Cl2] 

Devalokas, 242 
devaUvara = Dilwara, 266 
DevanagarT alphabet, 123 
DevanampTya Tissa, 170* 364 
Devapala, 385* [*379] 

Deva Raya H, 282 
devarOp / kula-devata, 371 
devatS, [ 68 ]; kula-, 370; stt aho Ritn-devatas 
devata kotuwa / hanritka, 365 
Devi, 22, 35, 45, 91* 130, 141, 146, 160, 207* 222, 
[*139* *221, *415]; ^^rT* [*606]; variant names 
for, 22, 141; sn aho Goddess 
DevT-KalT-Parvaii, 220* 222 
f>L-7 hfahatmya. 91* 94, 96* 98 n, 102, 108 
Dhammapada, 326 
Dhananjaya* 283 
dhara, 194 
Dhara, King, 266 

Dharanendra, 58-59, 66* [F?g* G,p.6S\ •lasr; *247] 

* See the descriptinn 


Dharanirtdravarman H, 209 

Dhartna, stt Buddhism s.v.; incamation of, in 
Vudhisthira, 167; sad-* 193 n 
dharmacakra, stt Buddhism J.V- %\Tiecl of the Law; 

-mudra* 144, [*49la]; -pravartana, 304 
DharmapaU, 385 
Dharmapuram / Borobudur, 301 
Dharmarija Ratha, see MartuilUpunm Ratha 
No. 4 

Dharmavarhsa* 313 
Dharmoccaya Palace, 305 

Dhauli 1, 5E], A^kan rock-edict and elephant 
at, 232, [b7c] 

Dhiman, 385 

Dholka [map 4B1, 267 

dhrsti* 40, [*Blg] 

Dhrtarastra, 47, 329, C*b8] 

Dhruva, King* 275 
dhriiva-mOrti, 111 

Dhuniar Lepa* sa Eltira, s,v. Cave XXIX 
dhvaja* 324; -stambha, 254, 288, 291, 297, 324, 
[*205-207* *406] 

dhyina, 112* I8l* 195; mudra, 173* 306, [*66, 
•457]: Sit alsQ Buddhism Dhs'arii 
Dhyani Bodhisaitvas, see Buddhism r.t?. 

DhvSnl Buddhas, see Buddhism f.u.; fff sho Ak- 
sobhya; Amitablia; Amoghasiddhi; Ratnasam-' 
bhava; Vairocana; Vajradhara 
Didargafij, 163* [5] 

Dieng Plateau* Java ^mdp tn* 7E], 299* 300, [474* 
475]: see also Candl Binia; Capdi Puniadewa 
dig, 56; -gaja, 160* 241,250 
Digambara, Jaina sect, 56 

Dilwapa / Mount AbO [wep i* 3A], 267, [390-393] 
Diodotos, 341 
Dionysos, 341* [b13B'] 

Dipavaihsa, 363 n 
divinities, see deities 

docetic Buddhism, see Mahay ana Buddhism 
docctism rejected: by orthodojt Christianity, 174{ 
by HInayina Buddhism* 173 
dog* 19* [•aI] 
dolmen* prehistoric* 295 
dolphin-elephants, 264 

donor figures* 70-74, 76, 79, 86* 90* 93* 145* 207* 
250* [*36fe, *81, S2-B3, *84* 85, £69* SSOb, 300* 
301, *432] 

door-guardian, see dvarapala 
Dorovaii, Java* 299 
dPal-ldan dmag-gzor-ma* [*606] 

Draupadi* wife of five Pai^lava princes, 167* 276 
Draupadj Ratha, see Mamallapuram s,v. Ratha No. 1 
Dravidian elements: architecture and art, 115-17* 
itf the plate indkated. 
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Dravidian elements (mm!.); 

1S3, 477, 47«-e9, 491, 493* SS6J artist- 
crartsmen, S21-S2, 353; cosmology, 47-48, 33e; 
civiU7.atton, 4, 5 w, 9, 49, JgS, 447: cuk^jbjei^, 
49, 283”84, 287-88, S55, 358, deities, in 

Buddhism, 47, 1^3, 205; dyitasttes, 9, 370, and 
se^also CaJukya, Cola, f Toy^ala, Pallava, Pindya, 
Rastrahu^a dynasttesj linguistic aifinity* 123; 
mother goddesses, in later Hinduism, 68-69, 94, 
lOCHl, J 07-10, 114, 166^257; pUnt associations, 
in religion, 164-65; religion, 5 n, 21,26, 37, 49, 
59, 70, 94, 120, 166, 205, 219-21,329; iikhara. 
Style of, 278, 291, 295, [*303]; yogi dancers, 
287; fiff also Aryan-Oravidian sjTithesis 
drum beaters, 98, 179, 360, [363] 
dryads, 71, 76, SO, le-l-, 232, 239, 254, 295, [l5, 22, 
•76if, *322, *332 , 343 , 365, 369, 409]; Jer ijfsa 
vrksadevatl; vrksaka; yaksi 
dur, 90 

Durga, 22, 43, 90-94, 96-107, 117, iSl, 1 04, 207, 
276, 293, [123, *2213, 285]: as Candl, 102-3: 
as Tsvara, 96 n; as Mahisasura-mardini, 91-94, 
96-105, 106-7, 357, [flkl; 117, 210, 234, 284, 
288, 326, 434, 502, 503]; as 'Tripura-sundar], 91; 
variant names for, in South Iivdia, 276 
Durga of Leiden {Jrom Sitlgasari, Java), 103-5, 
106-7, [502, 503] 

DurgI Temple, Aihole, 84, 249, 270, 272, [l 16- 
120 ] 
data, 38 

Dutch; conquerors of Bali, 154; in Ceylon, 367 
Dutthagamani, i 70, 364-^5, [456&] 
dvarapab / door-guardian, 23* 44, 47, 87, 126 , 242* 
2 88, 292, 296, 297, 315, [S3, 34, 140, 187, J92, 
*19.36* *218, *227 , 228 , 230, *244, *246, 263, 
*269, 283. *289, *302, *505, 5116, 526-527, 
*572, 373] 

Dviravatl / Ayuthia* Thailand, 375: Dorn- 

vati, Java 

dvfpa, 245, 293, 300, 367 

dwarf, 16, 122, 187, 238, 295, [*Cl6i/; *2216, 305, 
412]; im also Apasmiira puru^; Vamana 
Dyaus pi tar, 37, SO, 32 

E 

Ea / Enkt, S4, 5] 

eagle, 49-52, 117 n; sti also Garuda 
Earth* 22, 50-53, 68, 87, 96, 101, 160, 177, 218, 
290, 357, [•cieJ; 109, 3 38* 282] 

Ebster Island* 316/1* undeciphered script of* 30 
Eddas: gods vs, giants of, compared to devas and 
suras vs. asuras, 95 
Eells* Charles P., 342 n 


Egypt* 7, 19, 22, 31,32-34, 36, 41 * 42, 66, 231,237, 
262* 325* 342* 369, [49d-if* A12* a 13* AieS]; 
pyramids of* compared to Ceylonese dagabas, 
365 

E-ka-d^a-ti / Ekajata* [*606] 
ekimravam, 271 
Elala, 364 
Elam, 19* 36 

Elders of the Left and Right Hand, 245 
elements, five, of Hinduism, si^ Sahkhya doctrine 
elephant , 19-^0, 27, 46, 74 n, 99* 102, 132* 159-62* 
176, 207, 220, 221,229 n* 232, 235* 233* 239, 241 * 
250, £53, 256, 274* 276* 291, 296, 306, 327, 330* 
333* 334, 334, 356, 359-61* 362, [uTf* *030; 
•2c. *27* *336, •353. •36f, *41* *44, 866, 1 lO, 
*205, 206-207. 209, *218, *235, 241, *242, 
*270, 271, *2306* 375, 461]; albino* 74, 77, 160- 
61, 334; -capital, 232; as caryatid, 159, 160-61, 
289. 241,250, 291, [l 3. 206-207, 209]: as COUSins 
of the clouds* 160; ag nagas, 161; with wings, 161; 
sttalso Airavata; Ganesa;//ujtyfjvur-wiffl 
Eiephana i. 5B], 9, 23, 34, S6* 90, 131, 132* 
295* 296* 297-98* 361, 362* [248-265]: also 

Siva Temples s.v^ 
elephant-horsc-lion, w yali 
"Elephant Stables,** Vijayanagar* 282, [437] 

El Greco, 321 

ElGra / Verui [mn/s i* 4B], 9, JO, 11, 3 5, 32, 45, 84, 
92. 93. 12S, 131, 160. 215, 221, 222* 223, 225* 
250* 269, 291^8, 316* 361. [187-247]; Cave 1* 
292. [188-189]; Cave II, 292, [i87, 190. I9l]: 
Cave VII, 292 n, [i92, 193]; Cave X / Visvakar- 
man, 392* [194-197]; Cave XU /Tin Tlial, 
292-93, [198-201]: Cave XV / Das Avatara, 
S94* [202 , 203]; Cave XVI / KnilGsanalha 
Temple, 93, 128, 160 , 2J3. 315-16, 222, 250, 
290-9), 295 n, 297-98, [204-226]; Cave XXI / 
Ramesvara* 92-93 , 295-96* [227^34]; Cove 
XXIX / Dhumar Lena, 295-96, [235-239]: 
Cave XXXFIJ / Indra Sabha* j 31-33* 297* 
[2'iO-247]; LaOkesvara Cave, [218. 222-225]; 
Nandigrha, [*214, 216. *217]; Vajmiala, 
[* 221 ]; see also ^?iva Temples j.p. 

Endless, 12-13; sue also Ananta 
Enki / Ea, 54* [•p^lg. 5] 

Eios, 53 

Ephthalite / %Miiie Huns, 9, 201* 347, 356 
Erakapatta nagaraja*** legend from Dhamnial>ada, 
326 n; also Erapata 
Erapata* 326’-£7* [*36c] 

Erechiheion, Athens, 160 


Erlartga, 154, 313-16; as Visnu* 314. [498] 
Eros* 126 
[Plfltc reference* are in brackets] 
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Eslinimnai, Akkad, TS n 
Eskimos^ mask^ made by, 258“59 
essence, transcendental / divine^ S ji* 13-14, 

24, fi7, 9 G, J09, ise, J45, IdS-fiS, 173, 353; in 
art, 10-14, 23-S+, na, les 
Etah District, [323^ 

Eucratides, T 

Euphrates River £map n, 2DJ, 4, 33, -4S 
Euripides, 341 

European / Western art* 207, 214, 213-17, 222, 
227-2Sj 32S, 330, 347; aesthetics in criticLsin of, 
lie, 130-31, 133, 147, 262-63, 263, 326, 343; 
influence of, on art of India, 62 n, 285-36, 337- 
47,349-52; non-mdivldtialism in, 321 ; of Rena is- 
sance, ies», ^13-14, 217, 263, 347 

F 

Fabri, C* L,, 42 
Fa Hsien, 240, 353, 355 
fairy, 200, [*602^, *604, *606^ 
falcon, SI 

Father Heaven, variant names for, 50 
fauna, see animal symbolism 
female-female, 126 jt 

female principle, 24, 51, 100, 117, 121, 155, 166, 
195; sni also coincidence of opposites; male prin¬ 
ciple; maternal principle; patrs-of-H^pp*sltes 
feminine beauty, Indian ideals of, 69—157, 323, 337 
ferlUity demons, 245 
fig tree, t*SS4, *585]; a/jo asvattha 
figures: in the round, 169, 213; multi-armed, 28, 89, 
92, 96, 17S, 372, [*563] 

figurines, 3—4, 21—22, 6I>“70, [Alfr, aS, a9; *1,3]; 
African, 116; Balinese wcMadcut, 157, [509]; from 
Mohenjo-daro, 35, [*3f] 

Firdausi, Abul Quasim Mansur, 125-26 
Five Pa^ava Cave, Mamallapiiram, 260, 276, 
[290-293]; JW also Kt-S^ta Cave 
flag, ue dhvaja artd tartka; flagpole, sef dhvaja- 
stambha 

flora of India: pre-Aryan association of, with gods, 
164-65; fif also flowers; trees 
flowers, 70-71,72-73, 75, 78, 79, 94, 166, I 76, 177, 
179, 219, 220, 236, 238, 240, 24!, 245, 254, 262, 
283, 284, 293, 296, 305, 306, 307, 308, 314. 319-- 
20, 362 , 365, 384, [*^36, *cfi; *71, 540]; 
also lotus; puja; piispanjali 
fly-wisp / ohowry, 82, 179, 223, 238, 240, 243; sa 
also chowry bearer 
Forest Philosophers, 5 n 
"Forgetfulness," stt Apasmara 
Foucher, Alfred, 162, 164, 235 fl, 243 a, 244 it, 
340 a, 346 a 


four-headed Brahma, 11, 166 — 67 , 209, 371 
France. 70, 135; invasion of India and Ceylon by, 
166, 369 

Frankfort, H., 19 a 
F razer, R, W., 287 n 

frescoes, 16, 185-90,201-4,213, 226,251,303, 356, 
365. [147-160, *165, 168-175, 458, 459, *612, 
613]; technique of pinting* at Ajanta, 186 
Friar Bala, Bala, Friar 
Frobenius, Leo, 91 n 
Funan = Mon-Khmers, 370 

Further India, 355-56, 363; art of, too, 369-79; 
fusion of opposites in an of, 152; Sft also Burma; 
Cambodia; Campa; Ceylon; Indie civilizations; 
Java; Thailand; etc* 

Future Buddha, see Maitrcya; Manju^ri 
G 

ga,90 

gaja hasta, 122 
Gaja-Laksmf / Lotus, [280] 

Gajasurasartihara-murd, 359-^61, 362, [409, 4456] 
Cal %''ihara, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, 172, [466, 467] 
gam. 46, 89, 178 
Gandhakuti, 335 

Gandhara ^niap i, I A], 7, 8. 9, 8t* 175, 186, 231, 
278, 337-52, 354, 356, 357, [alS; 62-70]; 
school of art in, 7-8, 29, 62 , 63, 135, 171, 197* 
204, 337-52,361; see also Peshaw^ar; Puskalavati; 
Bahrt-Bahlol; Takht4-Bahi; Taxila 
gandharva, 47, 84, 103* I 86, 187, 242, 254, 273*274, 
392, 293, 320, 329, 356, 378, [“88, *C3a; *71, 
118, 119, 152, 159, 166, *168, *491d]; see also 
Dhrtarasfra; jikoku-ten 

gandharv^a-mukha, 194. 249, 273; see also window, 
horseshoe 

Gandharva Tantra^ 318 
Gaadavyuhaj 303—10, [483-490] 

Gar^eia, 46-47, 178, 179, 2<XJfl. 296. 315, 360 a, 
372. [Bl2fl, t; *231, 319, 409(1, 426, 504, 562t]; 
temples of, 288 ; VighncJvara manifestation of, 
46* 315 

Ganesa Gumpha, Kha^ogiri-Udayagiri, 224 n, 
[47, 49-^51] 

GaAgI, goddess, 22, 83. 88* 125-27, 137, 269, 
[lOSf. *218, *219, *227, 228, *257, 385]; as 
DevT, [*i05c]; see also Ganges 
Gadga-dvara, Hard war £map i* sC], 88-89, 119, 
258; also called Gate of the Ganges 
GaAga dynasty, 274 

Ganges / Gat\ga River \jnap i, 2G, 4t]]* S3, 88, 89, 
119* 125-28, 210, 242, 258, 283. 327* 355* 383; 
see also Descent of the Ganges relief; Gahga 
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Ganges Valley, 4, 9, 37, 170,224,270,280, 354,385 

Gangoly, Ordhentira Coomar, 111 n, 274 jt 

Garts-e'en me'ed Iha, [•eoe^ 

garbha, 233; -grha. 111, 269, 278, 288, 293 

gargoyle, [*35l. 47 s]] 

garhapatyagni, 37-38 

Gafhwal Qmii/p i, £C], 3S6* [*d| I] 

Garonne Valley, France, 69-70, 

Garuda, 44, 45, 46, 30, 53, II7 h, 157, 159, 160, 
ISO* 388, 314, 324, 356-58, [*256, 425, 453, 
498, 5091^, 564, 583, *606Indra as, 308 
garuda-stambha* 324 

Gate of the Ganges, sft Gai^ga-dvara, Hard war 

Gaur 1, SF^, 281 

Gautama, ut Buddha 

Gaya £maft i, 247 

gazelles, [[*S7|] 

Gensha, Hsiian-sha 

Germany, 135 
Ghanta^la, ^^8^ 

Ghanvantari, 229 
ghora. 24* 296, 359, 361 
ghosa. 198 
Gilgaincsh, 32, 

Giotto di Bondone, 321 
Gimar* Mount ^TJtap i, 4A], 267 
Glasenapp, Helmuth von* 266 n, 272 n, 279 n, 
281 n, 284 Ji, 285 n 
glyptic arts, 36 

gnomes, 47; set also Virddhaka; ZCchO-ten 
Gnosis, 66 
go, 217 

Goa t”^£ip I, 6B], 285, 367 
goats, [•aI 
Gobi Desert, 20! 

goblet of King Gudea, 49-54* A ■^3 

God* 122-23* 296* 3H . 322, 379; set abo Brahman; 
Isvara 

Godlvari River ^map i, sC], 278; delta of, 275 
Goddess* The, 22, 43* 44* 90-110* 114-30, J 37, 153, 
195* 200, 2a5* 210* 238 n, 258, 2SS* 294* 295, 
360* 387 n, ^ 48 , a9* aIO, aM, B3; 287, 386* 
387j: as Isvara* 96 n; her variant names in India, 
22; set also Devi; Durga; Earth; Gartga; Hariri; 
IndranT; Kali; LaksniT; Mother GtxJdcss; Ear- 
van; PrajBapiramita; Sarasvatl; Sati; Sita; Dina; 
Universal Mother; Yam uni 
godholi bela, Q*cl3^ 

Gokarna ^tnap 1* 6B^* 89 

Gold Dust Pagoda, Anuradliapura, Ceylon* see 
Ruamveli Dagaba 
Golkonda, 281 
Gotoubew* Victor, 124 n 


Gommata* 297* [245] 

Gompoda, Ceylon ^m^p 1 * 8D], 368 
goose, ruddy* see Cakravllta Nlga 
Gopa* 306-7, 309, [482^] 

Gopala, 385 
gopts, [“CIS; *407] 

gppuras, 277* 278* 285-89* 361, [400-405* *409a, 
438 , 446, *448^3: see also Ammani Amman 
Gopura; Jambukesvara Gopura; Katte Gopura; 
Kilii Gopura 

Govardh^na, Mount* 218-21, 283 «, [c6; 7ea]; see 
also Krsna s.v. cult 
Govinda Ut* 276 

Graveyard Vision, of Sakyamuni Buddha* 139, 304 , 
[4S2f] 

Great Bath, Mohenjo-daro* 21, [a5(i]] 

Great Departure, of SSkyamuni Buddha, 7, 74, 138* 
192* 238* 241,350, [91, *92] 

Great God, 24 * 47, 95; and see varhusiy Brahma; 

Indra; fiiva; Visrtu 
Great Mother* see Mother Goddess 
Great StQp^, Slnci* see Sind j.v. StQpa No, 1 
Great Temple* Madura, see Mlnlksl-Sundare^vara 
Temple 

Great Temple of the Sun, Tell el ’Amama, Egypt, 

[*Al2il] 

Greco* El* see El Greco 

Greece, 41* 51, 53* 259* 347; see also Hellenism 
grhapati, 37-38, [*37] 
grlflin, 53, 243 
griva, 271 

Gninwedel, Albert, 203 n, [*6!2] 
gSin-rje gsed* see Yamintaka 
Gudea, King of Lagash* goblet of, 49-54* [Fjg, 2, 
p. 50] 

Cuba* 148-49 

Guhyapati* J95, 3l I; also VajrasatiA^a 
Gujarat [map j, tA], 134, 265-66, [d4, c5l: jaina 
manuscript of* 385—86 [c3] 

Gujarltt painting, see Gujarat 
Gulbarga [ntap 1 * 5C]* 282 
GunakalT RaginT, 387* [*€9^1^ 

Gunavarman, 355 
Gunung Gatisir, Java, 313 

Gupta dynasty, architecture and art of* 8, 9, IS, 81, 
83, 84, 86* 94* |(]Q, 104-5, 121* (37-28, 131, 
134, J3B, 142, 152-53* 166* 168* 170> 184-85, 
189* 248* 259* 270* 2H9-4K>, 295-96* 300, 338, 
339* 344* 346, 353, 354-56, 357* 361-62* 372, 
373* 376, 377 

guru, 120 A* 129, 156, 198; female, 109, [*489a]; 
-magician, 197; oral authority of, 34; of Tibet, 
[• 606 ] 


opiate references arc in braclteu.] 
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Gu-ru drag-dmar, 

Gwaliar ^maff i, 

11 

Hacfappya's Temple, Atholc, [[ISS, 1£5J 
Hadda, Arghanistan \jnap ti, SF^j 
HaJmavatT, sa Umii HaimavatT 
Haiebtd ^map t, eC^ S* ^0+ 2^*+ S8J; Hoysaiesvara 
Temple, S<j 4, Q42Sr4S53 
Hall of a Thousand Colunim, ^rtrafigarn, [447] 
halo, ae* 54, ei, 63, 142, 143, 202, 330, 360; Setals^i 
deva s,v^ -puTra 
Hampi, see Vijayanagar 
haihsa, 156, 264, 363^ [509^] 

Hanuman, 227, 282, 288, [*016^0 
Happy Gods, see Tusija heaven 
Hara, 146; set aisti Hari J.v, 

Harappa ]jJtap j, 2A], 3, 9, 18, 19 n, 34, 123, 219, 
362, [2,3] 

Hard war ]jnap i, sC], 8B, 258 
Hari, 146; -Hara, 146-50, [516, 517-519]; set also 
coincidence of opposites; hermaphrodite: Kala 
and Kali; palrs-of-opposites 
Hari-Hara I aad H, Hindu princes, 281 
Hari-llara, Mysore, 148 
Hlriti, 135-38, [64, 154, 155, 473] 
harivallabha, vlsnupatnT, 160; see aha Lak^mi j,t?. 

consort-^aktl 
harmika, 233-34, 365 
Har^, 352 
hasta, ]22 

hastinadapramodin!, 160 
Hastings, James, 287 ff 
hastiratna, [*37] 
hasty, 20 

Hastydyur-veda, 20, 359 
Havell, Ernest B-, (24 w, 282 n 
Hayam Wuruk, see Rajasartigira 
HayoSisya-pamardira, 31S 
Heaven of Happy Gods, jee Tusita heaven 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, see Trayastriihsat 
s,v, heaven 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 14S 
Heine-Geldem, Robert von, 30 n 
Helen of Troy, 51 
Hell, Lord of' [*606] 

Hellenism in Asia, 6-7, 8, 29, 42, 62, 125-26, 147, 
171, 180, 213, 221* 228, 230, 243-44, 337-47, 
354, 357; astronomy and mathematics of, 355; 
Roman influences, within, 42, 62, 201, 337, 342, 
346-47, 355, 357; titans in mythology from, 95, 
222, 230 
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Helmand \jnap ii, 3F], neolithic culture in valley of, 
35 

Henry, Victor, 40 n 
Heraclitus, 230 

Herat, Afghanistan ^map n, 3F], 201 
hermaphrodite, SS n, 125-26 n, 146, I SI, 185, 298; 

see also Ffari-Hara; feiva j,t?, Ardhanan 
Herodotus, 241 Jt 
Hevajra, 372* [563] 

Hevesy* Guillaume de, 30 

hieroglyphic figures in art: of Egypt, 31, 33, 330; of 
Further India, 144, 374, 376; oF Greece, 330; of 
India, 69, 114, 207,237, 256, 332,345; of Meso¬ 
potamia, 31, 33, 4*1-, 330 
Mma, 257 n 

Himalaya. King, 35, 86, 108, IIT-IS, 257,266,285, 
[*232] 

Himalayas [map 0^ 

297, 355, 572, 383, 386; etymology of, 257 n 
Himavat, 98 

Ftlnayina Buddhism, 8 ii, 73, 122—23, J 69-72, 173, 
191, 205, 209, 231, 250, 251, 300, 303 n, 339, 
373 

Hinduism, set Brahmanism / Hmduism 
Hindu poetics, 824 
Hiranyaka^ipu, 294, [*Gl6i/,' £03] 

Htranyavama / Svetavama, 2 SO 
Hittitc art, 42—43, [F;jg, 1 tp. 43] 

HolT festival, [*440] 
homa, 71, 86 
Homer, 51-52 

horse, 8, H, 19, 20 n, 99. 192, 202* 223* 225, 238, 
255 , 256, 307, 326, 350, 366, 370, [aISj; *37, 
*41, *172, *173, 335, 357, *372, 450-451, 
*460]; fish-tailed, 72, [* 3461 ]; see also Kanthaka 
Horus / Haw'k-god, [Al3ft]; -Harpocrates ("Taxila 
puer"), 342, [Bl3d] 

HOry'Dji Monastery* Nara, Japan, 26, 47, 204, 
[*p9* *fl9&* &115] 

Ihur of Cowdust^ 7’Ajr, 386, [cl3] 
household: gods of, 4, 126, 370-71; shrines In, 21 , 
165, 180 

housewife, Hindu, I2i, 128, 166-67 
Hoysab dynasty, ajchiiecture and art of, 9, 263, 264, 
269, 2BJ, 357 

HoysaleiK'am Temple, Halebid, see Halebid j.if. 
Hroz.ny, Friedrich, 30 fl, 43 
Hsuan-sha, 2L9 

Hsuan Tsang, 275, 847, 352-53 
Hucchfmalligudi Temple, Aihole, 270 n, 272, [l 13] 
Hult:rsch, Eugen, 234 n 
HDih, [*606] 

Humayun, 386 n 
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Huns^ see Ephthalltc Huns 

hunting, S£, 41, SSS, ^SS-39. £43. 3Se, 53£-35, 
TaIA, C14: ■441» *4436, *4-7£>ti|] 
hut, primitive, in structural art, 6, lO, 247, 256-57, 
276, 277, ZA3a'2 

Hyderabad, 185—36, 29”; see atso Ajanta 

I 

idl-patm, 40, 
llbaba, n 
itJad. 51, 226 

image, 3, 14, 21, 110-14, 155, 210, 260, 287, 361- 
62, 373-73: ancestral, 150; anthropomorphic, 
283: Buddhist, see Buddhism s.v^ image; fixed, 14, 
111^12; household, 126, 16S, iso, 371; proces¬ 
sional, 14, 111, 126, 371; see also qcala-murti; 
cala-murti; dhruva-murti 
tmbelloni, Jose, 30 n 

Imperial Palace Garden, Jehol, China, 252, 

[ bi laj 

India, Archaeological Survey of* 18; see aho Indej; of 
Pteiure Sources 

Indians of America, mashs made by, 258-59 
Indie civilizations, survival of Indbn art and religion 


Irrawaddy River iiii SBJ, t£K) 

Tsa, 46, 178 
Ishtar, 69, 165 
Isi-singa, 239 

Isbm, see Muslims; Moghul empire 
isurumuniya Vihlra, Anuradliapura, Ceylon Cinfl;5 
1, 7D1, 364, 366, [+60, 460 
fsvara / Absolute, +6, 96 ji, 97 a, 182, 271 
Italy, 41 

f-tsing, ise, 355 

J 

Jabadieu = Java* 298 
jack tree, 282 
Jacobi, Ilermann, 384 ii 
JagadambiTemple, Khajuriho, [SllJ 
Jagannathar Kr^iria as, 258, Temple of, 

at Puri, 258, [clfic, d; 324^525j 
iaggayyapeta, Orissa [ma/ i, 5D], 3+9, [37^ 
Jahangir, 386 ti 

Jaina Tower / Pillar of Fame, Chi tor, 268, [394^0 
Jainism: architecture and art of, 14-15, £6, 54-59, 
65-66, 131-34, 265H58, 269, 274, 2e9™91, 296- 
97, [b 2&. f, *c3a, d, e; 24-1-, 245, 247* 389-395* 


in, 5n* 8 ji, 9, 17, 104, 225-26, 252, 314, 344, 
347, 552, 355-56* 36^73, 376, 37? 
Indo-Ary'ans, see Vedic-Aryan factors 
Ittdo-China, 5 ti, 151, 356; fnr a!so Cambodia; 

Campa; Indie civilizations; Laos; Siam; Thailand 
Indo-European elements: deities, SO, 53; family of 
languages, 4 

Indonesia, & n, 17* 30, U4, 145, iSl-53* 235, 2s52, 
316* 538, 355-56, 363* 368-69; art of, 104, 147, 
149* 151-53* 226, 30l A, 338* 365 »; race of, 
154; see also Bali; Java; Sumatra 
Indra / 11, 40, 47, 75* 80, 95, 97, 109, 118, 

131-33, 164, 167, 19l-9«, 202, 211* 218-20, 
223, 225, 229, 238, 2+0* 242, 2+3, 2+5, 246* 
283 n, 284, 297, 308, 322, [‘cSd,- 41, 42, 242* 
•2'H] 

Indrani / ^cl* 132-33, 167* 192, £97, [243, *£4‘lr, 
24b[] 

Indra Sabha Cave, see Elnra s.v. Cave XXX111 
Itidravarman, 369 

Indus River [mj/i i, 2 A 3 , 9, 20, 35; valley of, 7, 
341 

Indus Valley civilization, 3-4, 5 it, 9, I 8-36; art of, 
3-4, 18-19, 21-22* 24-36, 256, [aS* a6, a7* a8; 
1-3^: cities of, see Chanhu-daro* Harappq, 
Mohenjo-daro; script of, 29-30* 33 
Indy, Count* Egyptian stele of* [•a12&^ 

Inquisition, Christian, in India. 285, 367 
Iran, +2* 125* 236 

[Plfltc references 


3945, 39S3: ascetic-materialistic doctrine of, I5, 
120, 132: commandment of ahirhsa in. 57* 136; 
doctrine of, 55, 58, 533; Jinas, IS, 27* 59, 134, 
352- legends of, 27, 56-59, 65, 66, 223, 333* 394; 
manuscripts of, S85; monastic orders within, 6, 
15, 29, 56-57; saviors / TTrthaftkaras* 15, 27* 
54-60, 65-66* 133-34, 266-6&, 297, 352-53; 
sects of, 56* 266 ; sources of* IS* 134, 226 
Jaipur* [*01640 
Jalandhar Hill States, 386 
Jamajgarhi, [bIS^G 

Jamalpur Mound, Mathura* [lOO, 101^ 
Jambhulihga Temple, F^attadakal, [308j 
Jamhiikesvara Gopura, 2fi0 
Jami Masjid* Bijapur, 282 
Jammn ^map 1 , |B7, 386 
Janamejaya, 341 
jopa* 112 

japan* 47, 352, 363 ; BuddhLst art of. 5 n* 8 Aj, ISI, 
183, 184, 196, 204, 252, 347: See otso Nara 
JuMoJ. 48-49* 74 - 75 * 78-79, 161, 191-93 , 223, 
24]-4-4* 304 * 329-33, 339, 341* 370 a, [13* 31, 
480]; of cat and cock. 330-31, [31]; of monkey 
king, 242^3* [ 316 ]; of two monkeys* [4S0(!'*/]|; 
of tortoise. [480a-iG; see also s.v. 
KumAga^miga-; Maha-fiapi-; Saddanfa-; Siijato- 
gafiuia-.-* -.^yaFTiii-.' Vessuntara- 
Jatayu, 215* [*2I2] 

jaulian Monastery, Taxila* Gandhara, [66] 
are in brackets*] 
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Java, 9, 16-17, 100* iaS“4* 134-45, 153-54, 156* 
157, Site, S47, 3S8, 369, 373, 376; aboriginal 
influences in art of, 399; architecture and art of* 
103, 104, I “7, 134-^-S* 199-300, 213* 353, 399- 
317, 367* QFirjf. 7, p. 199; Bl24i* h; 473-5073- 
Hinduization of, 103-4, 173, 398-300, 302, 313“ 
13, 314, 315, 355; historical names for, 29B-99; 
inscriptions on archaeological remains in, 399; 
literary language developed in* 316; Matayo- 
Polynesian elements in culture of, 398, 314-15, 
316, 369; Muslim Iconoclasm in, 316* 369; po¬ 
etry of, 299; str also Indic civilizations 
Jayabhaya, 316 
jaya-stambha* 254 
Jayavarman VII, 209—10* 371 
Jehol, China \j7iQp ii, 253, [slid] 
jeta* Prince* 334-35 

Jetavana cloister garden, of Buddha legend, 240* 
309* 334-35, 

Jetavana Monastery, Pojonnanjva* Ceylon* [464^ 
jewels; seven, of Cakravartin, 349, [^37]]; three, of 
Buddhism* 27* 241 
jewel-sand-paintings, 197 
jihva, 39 

Jikoku-ten, 47, C'8»i 
Jinas, w Jainisiti f.P. 
jTva, 271 
Jiyasattu, 384 
jnana, 14 
John Bull, lOI 
Joshu, 197 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, Gabriel, 278 ff, 279 n, 287 jt 
J uggernaut / Jagannath Temple, Purl, 358, Q*cl6c, 
d; 324-335]]; dfjo Jagannitha 

juhomi, 39 
juhoti, 39 

juha, 39, * 

juhva, 39 
Jujaka, 75 

Jumna / Yamuna River t* 2 C 3 , S3, 125, 217, 

258, 342* 555 1 3^7; valley of, 9 
Jung, C. G., xvi, 34 n 
Juppitcr* 50, 52 
Justinian, 367 

K 

Kabul, Afghanistan Z^ap it* SFI, 301* 356 
Kadru / Elarth, 52-53 
Kafur, Malik, 3S1 

Kailisa, Mount. 45, 223, 257, 365, 381, [*211, 239^ 
Kailasanatha Temple; at EtOra* Elflra f^P. Cave 


Kala, 94 * 97, Q*221ff]]l Aifln 

Kalahasti, 281 n 
Kalakuta* 338 
Kllanemi* 

kala^, 234 )T, 271 * 273 

Kalasan Buddhist Temple at* 

154 

Kakhas* 5 1 

Kali, 22, 94, 97 K* I I 7, 121, 141,200, 236, 276. 349, 
[*139, 422, 424^; temples of, 288, 323; set siso 
DcvT-Kali-PIrvati; Kill 
Kalidasa* 355 
HSlitd Parana, 387 

Kalihga / Orissa t* 4E]]* 224, 279* 349 

Kaliya, 357* [clO; *407* *423]] 

Kali Yuga, 7l n 

Kalki, avatar of Visnu, 16. [* 016 ^/] 

Kaipa Suira^ paper manuscript of, []*c3]] 
kalpa-vrksa. 132* [*342* *243, *479c]] 

Kama, Kama-Mara 

Kima-dub, 265 
kamala, 158, 165 
Kamala, see LaksmT / Lotus 
Kama-Mara, 162, 308; see also Mara 
K^buja = Cambodia, 370 
Kartisa* 82-83, 217-18; in palace of* []*ql2]] 
Kanakamuni Buddha, 293; see also Buddhism i.f, 
Manu-^a Buddhas 
Kanayamanjar!, 384 
Kahcipuram / Conjeeveram 
279* 281 If 

Kartdane* caitya at, 246 

Kandiiya Mahudeva Temple, Khajuraho* 273* 
386 a* [309* 310, 314* 315, 317] 

Kandy, Ceylon [mff^ i* bD^, 368 
Kahgra i, 2C], 386* [clO, cl 2, cl 3, cl6d] 
Kaohen 1 * 48], caitya at* 9* 72,145,224 n, 246, 
250* [84* 85] 

Kaniska. 163* 287, 398, 342. 347. [Oi^ 

Kankali Til a, Mathura. [*fl3c]] 

Kansu Province, China, 201, [S 03 ]] 
kanta, 334 

Kanthaka* 193* 338, 350 
Kapila, 366, [46n]] 

Kapllavasm '» ®34, 239* 240* 24 1 , 

242, 307, [*9. *1 Ifc] 
karisini, 159 

KIrli 1 ,5B], caitya at* 6* 9, 72, 224 u. 946-47, 
2SCK51* [78-83] 

karma. 62, “I, 137, 301, 303, S'lS, 383; sfe also 
yoga j.p. 
karmuka, 323 

Kartika / November-Decembor, £81 


XVI; at KaTicipuram, 375* 277 n 
kaivalya, 56 


See ihr description of ibe pi ate indicated. 
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Karttiltcya / Subralima^ya, [* 40 €rj 
Kashgar ii, sG], SOI 
Kashmir [niijf iCJ, S31, 380, J-iV, 355 
Kassapa I, 383 a, 365 

Kasvapa / Tortoise Man* 53; ,w also Kurma 
Kasyap Buddha, 293* 336; sti also Huddliism s.v. 

Manuka Buddhas 
Kasyapa family* 243 
Katak Disiricr, Orissa, H&Tf] 

Kathiawar / Surastm* 355 

KathmandO* Nopl [wii/i i, aE]. 523, ^596* 597]; 

sef also Nepalese stQpa 
Katra Mound* Mathura* 1*7}^ 

Katie Gopura, Arunlcale.^vara Temple, Tiruvan- 
namalai, ["404] 

Kaundinya* 369 

Kaurava princes* of Mahabhoraia, 16", 226 
Kaustubha, 229 

Kawi: alphabet* J54; literary language of Java* 3J6 
kayotsarga* 133* n*a45] 

Kedaraksetra \jttap t* 6C]* sSl 
Kediri* Java m, 7F3, 315, 

Kedu plain, Java, 301 

Ken Arok / Rijasa Sang Anuriiadhumi* 144, 3i6 
Hena UfiaTiifad, 108-^ 

Kesari dynasty, art of, STl 
Kesava Dasa* 

Kesava Temple, Somnalhpur* 263-64, |]4S7] 

hevala, 153 

Keynes, Geoffrey, 259 

Khajuraho \^map 1 , SD], 134, 275-74, [309-3J 8]: J« 
also Citragitpta Temple: Jagadambi Temple; 
Kandarya Nlahadcva Temple; feiva Temple 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri, Ofissj £niap 1 , 4 E], 9, 225- 
24, [46-38J: see also Ananta Cumpha; Chota 
Hath! Gumpha; Ganeia Gumpha; Rani Gumpha 
Khandalavabt, K,, xviii 
Kharosthi inscription, [eloAi] 

Khmers: art of, 64 , IIS, J45-46, 150-51, 165, 209* 
212, 371-78; dynasty of. 46; also Cambodia; 
Mons; Mon-Khmers; Siam; Thailand 
Khosrau. Malik* 281 
Khosrau Anushirvan, 356 
Khosrau Earvez, 556* [* I 72] 

Khotan ^map u, SG], 20J 
ki*Iin / unicorn* 25 

Killi Gopura* Arunacalesvara Temple, Tiru%^an- 
namalai, [405] 

kinnaras, |87, 240-41,243, [*168, 479* *49Jfl] 
klrtti* 160; -stambha, 268, 324, and see also Jaina 
and Vaisnava Towers of Fame, Chitor 
Klrttimukha / Banaspati* l 79, 286, 315 
Kish £map 11 * 20]* 19 n 


Kiskindha mountain, 227, 282, [497d] 

Kistna River [mu/ 1, 50], |21,278; delta of, 275 
Klings, Malayan race, 370 
kLu-i bu-mo* [•606] 

Koh Ker style of sculpture, [*522] 

Koliyas, £39 
Komoku-ten* 47* ['88] 

Kompong Svay, Sambor* Cambodia, [*520, *557, 
*561] 

Konakamana Buddha* 234 

Hoilarak ^map 1* 5E]* 10, 180, 258, 274, 358* 362, 
[348-375* 453]Mata Mandir;Siirya DeuI 
Koraiiganatha, 280 

Korea, 5 n, 8 n, 47* 363; see aho Indie civilizations 

Kosab, 334 

Kosambihuti* 335 

Kotte* Ceylon 1,8D], 368 

Krakuahanda Buddha* 293 

Kramrisch, Dr. Stella, 385 n, [•423] 

Kroh-krien, Sambor, Cambodia, [*512* *513] 

Krom, X. J., 65 n, 139 n* 140 n, 175 n, 30i* 306 n, 
307 fi, 309 n 

Krma* 82-83* 97, JI7II* 125, 128, 357-58, [c4* 
c5, C7, L9a, C12. 'CIS* Cl5* cl6d* e; •407, 435]; 
cult of, 217-2J * 273,283 n, 386-87: Covardhana, 
[c6; 76iJ* 290-^93]; as j3gannatha*25S* [•clCt]; 
Kaliyadamana. 357* [ciO; *407* 423]; as teacher 
of Bhagavad Gita, 16, 167: as Vispu, 16, 128, 
167, 2I9--21,258, 312, 324, 357 
Krsna If, 29o 

Kr^na Cav'c, Xlamallapuram* 32: see a/so Five 
Pai^ava Cave 

Krsna l>eva I, 281-82, [*437] 

Krtanagara* 154 
Krtttkas, 137 
ksama devi* 160 

k^atriya caste, 4, 5. 16, 40* 143* 314 
Kubera (Vaksa) / Kuvera (Vbi^ravana), 44* 47, 96, 
98, 115* 187* 241* 257, 276, 329, [*b 8' 34fl] 
Kublai Khan, 154, 372 
Kucha Zmap u, 211], 201,203, [612] 
kula-dcvata* 370 
KuUsekhara* 283* 284 
Kumlrabhata, 198-99 
KumarajTva, 355 
Kumbakonam ^map 1, 7D], 280 
kumbha, 271, 329; -aijda, see kumbhiin^a: ^stambha* 
324 

kumbhanda, 329 
Kumbha Rana, [*394^] 

Kumrahar* Patna, [alOb] 

Kunala* 341 
Kunlun mountains, 201 
arc in brackets.] 
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"Kupiro Yakkho/* 44, 47, nhu Kubem 

(Yaksa) 

Kuram, S35 
Kurkihar, 440 

Kiirtiu / Tortoise, 16, 5e, *550]: as avatar 

of Visnu, 16, 308, Jafaka of, Q^48{>3^d^ 

korma-mudrl, 319 
Kurujicgala, Ceylon '£jvap i, sD^, 368 
KuruAga-miga-jatakay 331-33 
kusa, 38, 3S0 

Kusina dynasty, architecture and an of, 7-8, 63 w, 
81, 115, 170, 338-39, 344, 346, 349, 33354; 
king depicted in, [I603 

Ktisinagara / Kasia i, sDJ, 189, 203, 239, £40, 
243 

Kuvera Vai^ravana, 329; also Kubera (Yaksa) 
Kwannon / Kwan-yin, 181, 183, 199, [&9: 614^; st€ 
aho Avalokiwivara 
Kwazan, 197 

K'yab-ajug Ra-hu4a, [1*606] 


Laws of Manu, Dkftrmas^tra 

Lefmann, S., 306 n-S n 
Ij!onardo da Vinci, S£7, 337 

"Leper King,’^ Afukor Thorii, [582]; ue qIso Hiran- 
yavama 
Lcto, 130 

Lhasa, Tibet [md/) i, SF], 184 n 
Liccliavi family, 189, 239, 354 
life-force: animal, 32, 51, 90, 133, 168, 316; divine, 
32, 51, 71* 77, 84, 97, lOl, 105-10, 116, l£l, 
125, l£9, 137, 145, 152, 175, 296, 320, 329, 
353-54, 361; magicaL^ of Ball, 153; J« sim 
atman; Brahman; Self 
life-monad, 58, 78, 122* 333-34 
Ufc^process, 22, l££, 132, 137, 145, 149* 329; 

aliO creation-destruction; sartisara 
lila-morti, 359 

lirtgam, 22-£5. 87, I 11-12, 179* 310* 210 H, 280- 
81* 381 n, 283, 388, 391, 297, 299,315, 324* 353, 
359, [aS; *208, 262, 289, 566]; Akasa, 280; 
Bhoga, 280, 281 n; element-, 280-81* 281 rt; 
Mok^a, 381 n ; mukha-, 209; Mukti, 280* 381 n; 


Lad Khan Temple, Aihole, [114, 115] 

Fontaine. Jean de, 332* 333 
I^agash ^TTtap ii, SD], 49, 53 
Lahore £map i, 26 ], 386 
Laksmana, 331 jt, [*cl6d] 

Laksmi / Lotus* 13, 16* 22, 59. 1 10, 141-42, 158- 
»0, 184, £04, £06-8 , 229, 330, £35, 238, 276, 
£88,314, 323, 329, [*c3d, Cied,’ *27* *44, £80&, 
£81* 388, 425, 453 , 564]; as consort / sakti 
of Vi.^U, 13, 16 * 141* 158, 160* I65“68, 180, 
£00, £07* 2£9, 323* 358, 361 fl, [cl6fl; 381, 432, 
453]: as Hindu housewife. 166-67; in temples, 
2BS* 323; variant names for, 159-60, 184 
Laksml-Narayaiia, 360 rt\ sie <aho Laksmi / Lotus 
j.t?, consort and temple 

haUiavistara, 64—65, 138^40, 173, 175—77, 304-8 
Lamas, of Tibet, 197* 200-1; art of* 127, 195, 197- 
99* 200-1; gilt-copper figures made by* 200 - 1 ; 
and witchcraft, 200 

Lamphun, Thailand ^map m* 2C], 373, 3i4 
Lartkl / Ceylon, £15, 367. [*529] 

Lankaillaka, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, [^164] 

Lahkeivara Cave, w El nr 5 r.f, 

I^os [md^ III, 2 DI, 373 

Last ( Leonardo di Vinci)* 227, 337 

latavestitaka, [*33, *34] 

Laud liagmala miniatures, wRagmala 

Laupya-Nandangarh h sE], 68-69, 158; 

AM)kan column at, 232, [bVu]; Goddess on 
plaque from 68-69, [fiSd;] 

• S« the description 


-towers, 209 - 10 ; Vara, £81* 281 it; Yoga* 280, 
281 I!; -yoni motif, 22—35, 178-79* 273, £96, 368 
Lirtgaraja Temple, Bhu vanes vara, £71-72* 273* 
[328, 329] 

Ilhga-stambha, 324 n 

lion, 32* 43 , 44, 45 , 91, 93 , 98 , 99, 1^3, 164, 

169, 177, 178. 181, 184, 188, £35, £36* 239, 243, 
256, 296* 364, P- *a\5, 

*fl7d, *cSa; 4, 18* *27* 62t, 71, *96, *221 d, 
*235, *243* *270-£7l, £85, 296, £97* *311, 
321, 347, 535, 57£]; capitals, £31-3£, £36, 256, 
[ 4 ]; -head, [60£a]; -killer motif, [*30]; pos¬ 
ture* 297; rampant, 177, 330, [IS, 381]* with 
wings* 236* 239* 241, 243* £44; throne, 169* 
17£, 292. 305, 306, 313* 338, 342, [*60* 626* 7l, 
246, *380]; Sft aho Narasimha 
Lion Rock, sa Sigiriya* Ceylon 
Lohapisada Cloister, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364 
loka, 77 , 174, 210* 372: -pala, 47 
Lokesa Buddha* 141 
lokollara* 77, 174-75, 339 
Lokottara Buddha* 251 
Lamas Cave, Barabar Hills, £47, [A3h] 
Lonasobhika's plaque* Xigathanaifi Aralialayalana, 
Mathura. 253, [bIOh] 

Longlmanus, 377 a 

Lopburi, Thailand t^ap ill, sD], 373-76, [586a, 
58Sa, ft, 589f] 

Lord of the World* sft Visiju 

"lost wax” process, JCf cire-perdue bronze i:asting 
lotus: blossom tossed as symbol, 72-73, "5, I9“t* 
of the plate irKtkated. 
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lottJ5 (fBn/,): 

250, 251; as ferl’itky symbol, 2S+; as motif in art 
and religion, 158-2SO, 235. 250, 270, £71 jt* 
3£i>* 571, [*635, •eSd, •cl(>a,‘ *27, 54fl, 

74-756, f. 92a, *£19, *22la. *«5G, *372. •4<fl3; 
posture, in yoga, i+s 
T,otus, jfir LaksmI / Lotus 
Lumbinl Grove / Paderia '» 

307, 

M 

Macedonians, 341 
Mackay, Ernest J. fL* ift 

madhtlcchista-vidanam, 1 10^1 1 ; stf also cire-perduc 
bronze casting 

Madbu-madhavt KIgin?, [|t8^ 

Madhyamika school of Mahayana Buddbisin, 509, 
3L0II 

Madhyadeia school of Pala art, 385 
Madhyantika, 231 
Madonna, 22 
Madras, state of, 230 

Madura l, 7C3, 9,115. 256. 2 C 1 , £77* £79, 281, 
£83-89, 2H7. 299, 366, [a 1 6 . 3126: 448* 4-t9;]; 
in Ja>'a, 299; set abc^ Minaksi-Sundaresvara Tem¬ 
ple; Palace of King Tirumah Kayyak; Pudu 
Mandapa 

}iTadurj~stfuiIa Purana, 284 n 

Magadba / Bihar, 139, 193, 239, 309. 34&, 385 

mihi, 91 

mahibahu, 577 fl 

Afafiahftarata, 16 n, £5, 52 ». 88 H. I67, £r2, 226-28* 
26^-e5* 276, 341,587* [:5'J2-343]; Fanaparvan, 
S&n 

Mahiibodhi Temple* flodhgaya* £44* 329, 352 n, 

106 ; 99^ 

Mahaklla / Eternity, 94: see also Ai^ 
Mahaiapi-Jaiakat £’42^‘3 
MahakanrtatihhaAgat 303-^ 
niaha-bk.^j[)a, 67 
Mahimogalinasa, relic casket of, 

Mahanimari, 363 n 

Mahantrt'ana Tantra, 260; see also Tantras 

Ruha-niskramana* 258; see a!so Great Depaiiure 

mahapadma, 270 

mabapunisa, 163; see also puruM 

Mahii Hosel, Cambodia Zmap tii, 5E^. r*l+. Si\52 

MaJid-sacraka^sutta: MaJ/hima Niiaya, 347 

maha-saOgha, J 73-74 

Mahasanghikas Lokottaravidins, J74; set aiso 
^faAavastu 
maha-sangiti, 173 
Mahlserta, 363 a 

enste rtfermers 


mahat, 8 n* I33 
maba trnya, 91 
AfaJi^viggat 59 n, G3 n 
Mahat'ama, 363* 565 
Mi^avaslUy 174, 18S n 
Mahi^vihara, Polonnaruva, Ceylon* 564 
MahavTra Vardhamana, 15* 55, 83, 133 '- 54 , 297, 
[•c3fl, d, e; 244] 

Mahay^a Buddhism, 8, 64, 67, 75, 140-41* 1-48* 
154* J7I* 175-75* J80, |SI, 184, 187, 194, 199* 
200* 204* 205* 209, 210. 230, 248, £49* 250, 251, 
£52, 300, 305* 30-1-. 306, SOS, 509, 311, 5l 2, 51 7, 
339-40, S'l-S, 372, 573; pantheon of* 140, 204; 
Saviors of, see Buddhism s u. Dhyani Buddhas; 
schools of* see Madhyamika and Yogacara; 
'I an trie form of, 154, 155; see atso Mahaslhg^ 
hikas Lokottaravadins 

Mahayiina Monastery, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 122 

Mahendra, J 70, 364 

Mabendnivarman 1, 8fi, S7* 275, [ 2803 ] 

Mahintaie* Ceylon, 364 

Mahisa/Titan BuRalo, 95^4* 96-100, 102-3* 
l£>P-6* 295, [*B4d; 234* SS8. 50£* 503]; See also 
Durga Mahisasura^mardinT 
Majiisa / Yamapuri Ma^apj, Mamallapuram, 
[£S-l^S7] 

MahisiLsura-mardinT, see Durgq s.v. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 266 
Mahoba District* Bundclkha^i, [*3£i] 
tnaithuna* 274 n, [J14^1 ] J, | go, 121 * £15* 224, 318] 
Maitreya / Euturt Buddha* 190 , 204* 249 , £92-93, 
501, 305, 309 - 10 , [*b 9; *161, 169, 179, *IS7, 
I9fi. 1956. 196* ■4S(>,/, 4B9i. 49o5] 

Majapahit, Java* 154* 516; Javanese dymsty of* 154 
Majumdar, N* G.. la, £35 a 

makara, 71.84* £64* [•sac, 105r, *219* *585* 47S] 

Makran £iiiap n, sh*], coast of, 48 

Makrochier* 377 n 

mala-baddha, £70 

Malacca, state of* 3J6; Straits, 300 

Malayadhvaja, 285 

Makyo-Polynesian elements* see Polynesian ele¬ 
ments 

Maby Peninsula, 300, 3T0 
male-female, 1 26 n* 145 

Malcgitta fiivjbyi / SuvatT Temple, Badami* 279, 

D-h] 

male-male, I £6 n 

male principle, 87, t95 

Malik* Kafur and Khosrau, 291 

Malitamma, 264 n 

Malkaus Baga / Riga [c9c] 

Malkhcd [hmjIJ i* 5B], 290 
■re in bnclicU.J 
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Malks, 239* 240, 243 

Mallikarjuna Tcmpk* Paitadakal, ^29^302^ 

M alwi I, 4C3, 232* 355 

Mamallapurani ^map i, 5D1* 9, 10, H, 13, 23, 36-^ 
37* 89, 131, 2T 3, 24^9, 256, 260. 2(J9* 275-79, 
297, 299, 357, 361,366, 372. [266-2983: Katha 
No. 1 / Draupadi, 276, [266, 268]: Katha No. 
S / Atjuna, 277, [266, 268. 269]; Hatlia No. 3 / 
Bhima, 273, [266, 263, 270-^7 Ot * / 

Dharmaraja* 10, 277, [266* 267]; Ratha No. 5 
/Sahideva, [270-27Adi Varaha 
Cave; Doscoiit of the Ganges relief; Five Pin- 
dava Cave: Krsna Cave: Mahi^ Ma^apa: Khorc 
Temple: TrimOrti Cave 
Afjflfljiira irlpitiislra, 320* 322, 323—324 
Manava Dharnitusastra / Btahmanical Lawsof Manii, 
321 

man-bird, 5 St Jr? also Garuda; kmrtaras 
Manchu dynajiy. ^ China J.ii- 
mandala, 212 * 220, 245, 271, 277. 297, l&a&y, 
prabha* 122 

mandapa, 269, 272, 273, 274, 279* 285* 291 
Mandara, Mount, 228, [550lf 
Mandarava, [* 606 ^ 

mango tree, 164, 236 , 240* 271,272, 282, 835* 334, 
[*243] 

Manlcltacan culture of .■\sian silk routes* 201 
.Manikka Vachakar, 287 

Maniyar MatKa Temple, Rajagrha, 81+ [1056] 
manju, 193 

Manjughosa, jer MafijuirT 

Manjiisrl / Manjugbosa Bod hi saliva, 220 * 

303 , 308-10* 323, [F/jf, 7* 199; 48fia* "eOSll 

Jit also Future Buddha 
Man-l 4 on, see Naraaiihlia 

Manmoda [raa/* *, 5B3* 9 , 224 ff* 246; caiiya at, 

Z -^1 

mantra, 38, 49, 112, 314* 319, .320 
Maru, Brahmanical Laws of, stt Manova fJAdrTrfJ- 
sastra 

Manu family of architeets. .322 

Manusa Buddhas* stt Buddhism f.r. 

manuscripts, 20* 47. 232: iltustration of, 197* [cl* 

c2* csr\ 

Mara, 58, 162* 162 «* 176-77, 193, 203, 241, 254* 
[88, *961]: daughters / hosti of* 162, 193* 203, 
244, 351, [*92^, *96, 436a3l Kama-Mara 

Marco Polo, 367 
Marcus column* 237 n 
mardinl* 91 

Marka(t^‘a FurJrta* 94* 96-99, 102-5 
Marshall,'Sir John H., 18, 30, 162 a* 235 «. 243 
244, 346 JT 


Miruta. 97 

maternal principle, 69-70* 87, 93, 97, lOO, 144, 155* 
206-7, 293; negative aspect of, 94; mc also God¬ 
dess: Mother G<?ddess; Universal Mother 
Mathuri [f?(U^ i, 3C^, 7, 3* 9,81,125, 206. 2(8,221* 
224. 253“54, [B2r, BSr* B6a. ElOa, c,- 39-61, 71- 
77, 100, 101, 104, 106^; school of art at, 7* 56* 
62, 63, 64. 65, 115* 163, 169, 197, 837-39* 342, 
351 ,361 ; Jit also Jimalpur Mound; K.ai;kaU lHa; 
Kaira Mound; Lonasobhika's plaque; Nigaiha- 
narii Arahatayalana 

Matsya, as avatar of V'isnu. 16* 208, [•clCtf] 
Matsja l^urafta, 284 ii, 321 

Mauryan dynasty, art of. 5, 18, 82* 36, 48, 68. 159, 
170, 23 H4, 247, 255, 330, 341, 854 a; JW 
Aioka 

Maya* legendary tyrant, 11 
Maya family of architeets* 322 
maya, II JT* (05-7* 129. 132* 362, 372 
Maya, Queen* 77-80* 82, (64, 203* 243, 807* 309* 
333-34, [31 i/, *90* 481 ] 

Maya Cave, Qv^yl, Chinese Turkistan, [*6I2|] 
medallions, 159, 33t>-8i* 333-35* [nlOf; *27, 2W* 
29, *31, 86fc* 94, 954, b, 132-136, 36t3* 361]; Sir 
also tondo 
medhi, 283 

Mediterranean sphere: art itiotifs from. 7; migration 
into* 41; mother goddess of, 21-22 
Megaba£o.s* 377 « 

Mcgha Kaga, [c9dj 
Meing River [mj/' Ml, 20^, 872 
Mekong River [iwa/' m, 4E], delta of, 376 
mcksana* 40* [*»(/] 

Menam River [iwii/t m, sD], 872* 874; delta of, 370 
Menander / Milinda, 341 

mendicant; Buddhist, 347* 351; &ivaitc, see Sivaite 
Hinduism; stt also bhiksu 
Menton, France, 70, 

Meping Hiver [mii^ m* 2Cr]. 372 
Mcru. 315; srf tffsa Sumcru, Mount 
Mesopotamia* 3-5, 7* 19, 21, 49. 66. 165; an of* 
3( * 83, 244* 325; images of the Goddess from, 
[aIOJ: influence of, upon art of Ii>dia, 35-86* 
42* 46-67, 63* 69, 159. 24(, 849 
Mdtraux, Alfred, 30 n 
Mewar [fla/ i. 8B]* 268* [394^ 
mGon-po ma-nin, [*606] 
mict, [*276* 277] 

Michelangelo, 186.227 
Middle Ages, in Europe, 25 
Middle Asia, stt Central Asia 
Mihintale Dagaha, Ceylon, 364 
Mihirakula. 847 


Sec the dcKTtpiien of the plate indkaled. 
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Millty Ocean* 97* JSe* iSO-ei, 208 - 9 , 248-29, 

[♦cSiT,- 548-551^ 

MmaksT* 115, 281—85 

MinaksT-Sundarc^vara Temple, Madura, 115, 456, 
477, 485, [448] 

Mingalazedt Pagoda, Pagan, Burma, 211-12, 2S4* 
[474] 

Miri^wetiya Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364- 
65 

Ml-so'n [ffia/' 2E], art style of, [*510, 511] 
Mi^rake^, 71 
Mltra, 37 

mK'a-gro seA-gdoA-ma, 200 

Moghul Empire, 9; art of, 384, 386-87 ji, [c6, c7] 
Mohammedans, set Muslims 

Mohenjo-daro i, 3A], 3, 9* IB-21,24, 26-83, 
35, 69, 1 16, 140 n, 219, [a5, a8; 1, 4a, 6, f, g, 
sfhnc/] 

moksa, 5 if, 133l -liAgam, 481 ?f 
moksada, 147 
Mob Ram. [*cl l] 

monasteries, ste viharas; set atso Buddhism s.v. 
monasteries 

Mongol dynasty, see China s.v. 

Mongolian elements, 7, 401* 337, 338, 344* 349* 
370, 374, 376; set also Kusana; Yuch-ebi 
monkey* 89, 187. 188, 227, 241* 444-43, [3^, 11^* 
31ft, 2 786* *333* "367, •388* *444, •48<V. / 
496-4976, 530] 

Monkey Kings, see Balin; Sugriva 
Mon-Khmersj art of, US, 149, 227^8, 870-75; 
language of, 370: superseded by Thai, 372; set 
aho Cambodia; Khmers; Siam; ITiailand 
Mons, 370; set also Khmers; Moti-Khmers 
Moon, god, 96, [546] 

"moonstone" digaba step, Anuradhapura. Ceylon, 
255-56* [Tig, 8, p. 255] 
mortuary art, 369 
mosque, 382, [*437] 

Moilier, Serpent, see Mud am a 
mother and child, 81-82, [I05fl* *174, 175, 844] 
Mother Earth, set Earth; Mother Goddess 
Mother Goddess / Great Mother, 21-42* 35, 53, 
66-70* 9*^ 101* 107-10* 127, 135, 187-38, 140- 
42* 155* 157, 207* [aB* a9* aIO, aI 1* 63: 473]: 
archetypal function of* 137; as guru of male gods, 
109: various Irdian deities as, 22; set also bhu- 
devi; Goddess: Harlli; maternal principle; 
Mother entries below 

mother goddesses, seven, set Mothers, Seven 
Mother India, lOl 

Mother of Universe, 22, 69, 70, 105* 137, I 40* 144; 
see also maternal principle; Mother Goddess 


Mothers, Seven, 135, 257, [b4c; *221 ft* 230, 231] 
mTshorien* Darjeeling, 211, [609] 

Mucalinda Buddha, 63-66* [557-559* 561* 581 j] 
Mucallnda naga, 63-67* 232 n, 443 
Mudama, 49* [*436] 

mudra / gesture. 68, 70-72, 94, 144-45, 142, 144* 
165* 176-77* 358, [*86a. *71* *379-884* *590* 
"391ft] 

mukha, 19-t, 449; -liAgam* 209: sirftha-, 289; see 
also gandharva-mukha 

Muk tel vara Temple, Bhu vanes vara, S7I-73, [330- 
335] 

Mukti-LiAgam* 280, 4Bl it 
mQiasthana, 488; also garbhagrha 
mulavigraha, 359 
Muller, C.* 367 if 

multi-armcd figures, see figures j.r, 

Mundas, 153 
^lunieiwaram, [452] 
mortl-dana, 111 
musab, [•old] 
music, 387 

musicians, 71, 179, 186, 240, 441, 243* 29f#, 305, 
306, 345, 329, 357, [*Al4ir,- *34fl* *360, 55* 
*281, *432, 364, 363, *370, *398-399, •410, 
438, *485, *606]; stt also dance; dancers; gand- 
harva 

Muslims, 4, 5 n* 9, 23, 134, 154, 166* SOI, 246* 264, 
266, 270* 271 «, 474* 281-83, 285* 287* 316-17* 
386; Sff aiso Moghul Empire 
Muyalaka, 122 

myrobalan / amabka tree, 165 
Mysore, 49, 148, 263 

N 

Kadsur* caitya- vihara at, 9, 224 fl, 246* 250, [4^kl] 
tiaga* 26-27 , 43-14, 47, 49, 56, 59--6I, 62-65* 77, 
80, 81, 89-90, 1 'HD, 161-62* 164* 168* 206* 210, 
228, 290, 297, 306, 327, 345, 350* 353-54* 
356-57, 372, 385, [Al6ff, &2: •4'ta, *94, 96J, 97* 
181* *447* *£76* 368* 423, *498* 534* 567* 570* 
*571, *606]; cult, 353; flying, 350; see also 
Ananta; cobra; Cosmic Snake; Dharactendra; 
Kaliya; nagini; serpent; Vi^nu j.if, Anantaiayin 
nagakal, 't9* [B2fl] 

Nagjpatam [mup i* tD], 299 
Xagaraja, [77* *181] 

\agari alphabet, 154 

Nagai^una, 60* 354 

Nagas, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 

nagint* 81 * 290* 354, 369, [l05ft, 18J, *332] 

Nagnajit* stt Bhayajit 

nagna-pretas, 363 
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N^hspiiiB Vihira, C*^!] 

Nail Lake» Mount AbD, Zttt! 

NairanJ^^ni River / Lilajaii Ktver Z^niap l 4EJ, 

77, 140, £42, SOS, S50* ^94, 485] 

Nakula and Sahadeva, 167; also twins 
NaUnda ^map i, SE], &6, S99| QAiefl,* SVfl-SBO]]; 

Vihara No, 3 / Sinpa NOr S at, ; 3^83 
niman, ll£ 

Nand, (^•cl£* *cl3] 

Nandi, 11, aSHES, 4+^S, ISS, £00, fiSB, 291, £94, 
296’, [•ell- £oa, *208, 404^: also bull; 

Yajnintaka 

Nandigrha, s^ Elora s.v, 

Naixllka. 139 

NaT>divardhana, 265-66 

Nandivarman, 275 

Nanking, China £map ii, sKJ, SSfl 

Nara, Japan l^map 3i, 2 M 3 , £6, 204, QbS, e9. 

stg also Hor^'iiji Monastery 
Nara / Man, SSS; sire also Visnu s.z\ Narayana 
Narada, 272, 527 

Nardsirtlha, 16, 200, 294, 362, l*C\6d\ *303, 558- 
359, 445^3: temples of, 325; Sit abo Vlsnu, as 
Narasirhba 
Narasiitiha HI, £65 
Narasirtiha Deva, 274 
Narasitiihavartnan I, 275, 279 
Naia-vahana / Kubera, 44 
Naraya^, see Visnu j,p. 

Narbada River ^jnap i, 45^, 555 
Na-ro mK'a-spyod-ma, 200, C;*eos5, *604]; j<r also 
Sarva-buddha dakini 

Nasik Z.jnap l, SB], 6, 9, 224 n, £46, 249, 249, 

Caves XVlll and XX, C45ff]; Cave X / Nahap- 
ana Vihara, |]45&] 
nata, £8 

Nata Mandir, Koparak, [348-353, 355] 

Naia Ragipi, [csii] 
natha, 55 

Nayyak dynasty, see Ttrmnala 
Near E^st: cult of mother-goddess in, 22; sculpture 
of, 31; see also Akkad; Babylonia; Egypt; Meso¬ 
potamia; Persia; Sumer: Syria; Turkey 
Necianebos, [‘AlSfr] 

Neit, [Al3fl] 

nelli fruit, 5£1 n 

Neminatha / Aristmemi, 267, [392, 395] 

Neminatha Temple. Mount AbQ* 267, [392, 393] 
neolithic period: art, 22, 35, 41, 70, 85-86, 90, 94, 
101, 116* 124, 257, 362: cults, £83; mother god¬ 
desses, 68, 70, 101,328 

Nepal Imap 1 , 2E], 1 6, 17, 281, 311, 323, 385, 
[c£: 596-601, *6026]: art of, 113* 127, 185, 


195, £00-£0l; Buddhism in, 5 n, 8 A, 195, ^1; 
manuscript from, [c2]; see also Indie civilisations 
Nepalese StOpa, [596] 

Nestorian CKiisiian culture of Asian silk routes, £0t 

Netherworld, 366 

New India, lOI 

New Testament, 227 

NidSnakatha, 335 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm* 52; quoted, J90 

Nigili Sagar tank, BastI, £34 

Nigathanarh Xrahatlyalana* Mathura, [elOu] 

Nikhilananda, Swamt, 97 n 

Nllakantha, 228-29 

nllaiaila, £72 

Nile II, sB], neolithic culture of, 36 
Nilgiri Hills \jaap 1 , iC], 247, [aSj]; see also Toda 
huts 

Nlngislvzida, 55 

Niobtt Daughter oj^ in Museo delle Terme* Rome, 
130, [b 15] 
nirdvandva, 356 
Nirgrantha Saints, [*11 Off] 

nmana. Bn, 15, 61, 63, 75, 140, 173, 180, 182-85, 
190, 196-97, 199, 230, 233, 236-37, £48, 249- 
50, 251, 254, £94, 329, 336, 344), 343, 361, 
372, 379 

Nitam of Hyderabad, 196 
Nokhas {map t, 3C], 269, [323] 
non-Ary an and non-Vedic elements, usually see 
Dravidian elements 
noose / lasso, 97* 102. 360 
Northern Temple, Polonnaruv'a, Ceylon, [46fi5] 
Nude Goddess, ££, 68, 207, [a9, Al Off, Al ifr] 
nudity in art, £2, 188-89, [*AlO£t* *Al it] 
numba tree, 49 

nymphs, [*94]; see also dryads 

O 

Occidental elements* $ee European / Western art 
Ocean, god, 98 

Oceania, 123* 153, 370; see abo Polynesian elements 
Ocean of Milk, jff Milky Ocean 
offering / sacrifice. 5 n, 37—+ 1 , 7(K7i, 73, 77, 108* 
163. 179* £0£. £04, £18-21, 236. 243, 276, 314, 
318-20, [>*0^ ^ pujff; soma; and see 

Brahmanism and Buddhism s.v, 

Olympians vs. Titans, compared to devas and suras 
VSh asuras, 95 
Olympic games* 131* 147 

Olympus, Mount: counterpart in Indian religion, see 
Meru; Sumcru, Mount 
OM / AUM, 119, 123 
One Mango Forest, 272 


See the description of the plate indicated. 
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Ootacajnund ^map i, 7C], 247 
oppo5lt<?s^ coincidence of oppo^ite^; pairs-of-oppo- 
sites 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 19 n 
Orissa l^mup I, 4E[I, U, 9, 10, 93, 134, 224, 425, 258, 
271,273, 275, 286, [4Cr-5B, 327“375,. 386-3 
5fe aiso KaliAga / Orissa 
ox, 256. 333, 334, ['a?; 3 If)] 

Oxus River ^map », 2t’], 342, S6S 
Ozene, Ujjain 

P 

padma, 15B, 165, 323; -dallyataksT, 160; -garbha, 
16B; -hasti, 160; -ja, 168; -jata, 168; -kinta, 
324; -priya, 160; -uru, 160; ^vanria* 159: 
-sambhava, 159; -yoni, 16S 
Padma, sre LaksttiT / Lotus 
padmaksT, 160 
padtnanana, [60 

Padmapant, J« AvalokJtesvara-Padmapani 

Padmasamhhava, 197, 1^*6063 

padmasana, 143, 3Tl 

Padmlvati, 71 

padmes^ita, 159 

padmipT, 159 

Pacs, Domingo, 282 

Pagan, Burma ^map lit, iC], 190“9i, 193, 194, 
211-12, 252, 333 n* [469-4723; Anaiida 

Temple; Mingabzedi Pagoda 
pagcxla, 48, 252-53, 286; parasol-, 211; jrr also 
dagaba 

PaharT school of Rajput painting, 3&6-S7, [clO, clI, 
cl2, cl3, cl6ij]; jw also Garhwal; JairunQ; 
Kartgra 

painting, tndbn. 16^17, llO, 172,185-86, 197, 213, 
383-87; set aho frescoes 

pairs-of-opposites, in art and religion, 29, 51, J47, 
152, 196, 236, 304, 354, 356:-57, 361,377; Kt 
aho coincidence of opposites 
pala, 23 

Pala dynasty, architecture and an of, [5, i6, 127, 
128 n, 134, 175, 177, 185, 300, 339, 385, 586 n 
Pala palm-leaf manuscript, [ol] 

Palace Brahman Temple, Bangkok, Thailand, 371 
Palace of King Tirumala Nayyak, Madura, 285, 
[pi Si: 

Palcmbang, Sumatra £niap iii, 300 
paleolithic period, 41, 362; mother goddesses of, 
69-70, 101,328, [^93-^3 
Palestine, 22 

Palibothra, uf PItaHputra 


35, 339—40, 347, 364; «5f also Hinayana Bud¬ 
dhism 

palika-stambha, 324 
Pallsaemundus = Ceylon* 367 
Palladio, Andrea, 262 
Pallas Athene, 347, [al3c]] 

Pallava djnasty, architecture and art of, 9-10,23,32, 
66-94, 99-100, 102, 104-5, 122, iSl, 133, 134, 
13S, M6, 130, 151, 154, 171, 207, 214-15, 221, 
222, 226, 227* 249, 259, 260* 275-79, 296, 299, 
500, 367, 566. 569 

palm-leaf manuscript, 367, 385, [cl; *463^ 
palm tree. 241; arcca, 282 
Pamirs [map ii, 3G^* 20i 
Pampaspatt Temple, Vyayanagar, [458fl'J 
Panamabi* 277 n 

Panaiaran, Java in, 7FJ, 315, 316* [506] 

panca-kriya, 122 

pancaloha, 111 

Paheapana, 154 

pancaram, S88 

Paiicika, 155, [64ii]; see also Hariti 

Pa^ava princes, of Mahabharata^ 167 , 226, 276 

Pandukabhaya, 364 

Pandya dynasty, art of, 9, 100, 279-81* 284 
pani, 368 n 

Panigmham ceremonv, 86, 87, 296, 298 , [ 237 , 257 , 
*259] 

Papanatha Temple* Patladakal, [ 303 ] 

Parakrama Bihu t, 172. 366*367, [463] 

Paramara family* 266 
Paramlrlha, 355 
Parama-Visnu-loka, 210 
Paramesvaravarman, 275 
parsmita, 8 n, 140 
Parantaka I, 279 
parasol, ui umbrella 

Paralurlma / Hama of the Ax, 16, [*cJ6d] 
Psrasuramesvara Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 270, 271» 
272* [327] 

Parel / north Bombay City ^map r, s8], 353, [bi6] 
Pargiter, F. Eden, 94 n, 97 fl, 98 it, 99 fl, 103 ii 
Paribhogika* 255 
Pariksit, 341 
partmtyaka, [*37] 

parinin-dna, 61, 162, 1 72-73, 189-90* 205, 238, 240, 
245. 5^, 363, [lO, 18^-185, *383* *467, 

612] 

Paris, Trojan hero, 51 
Parker, Henry, 364-65 
Parkham £map i, 3 C], J63, [s5h] 
panrii, 363 n 


Pali canon, 8* 33, 63-64, I TO, 173, 174* 303 it* 330- 
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Parsvanatha* TTrthai^kara, 54^55, 56-59. 60. 62, 65, 
65-66, 80, 17^, 242, g&T, 353, [^25, 247] 

Panhian dynasty, 342 
ParvatarSja / Himabya, 86 
ParvatT, 22, 35, 86, 87, 108. 110, I 1^-1 7, 222, 257, 
273, 281, 284, 28S, 291, 2£M5, 298, 387, I^ClJ, 
Cl 6ft; 208, 21 I, *231, *232, 237, 257, 259, 415- 
+ 21 , 462(f]: Jnarriage oF, sei Panlgrafiana cere¬ 
mony: as Mlnaksi, 284—85; temples of, 2 88, 291; 
variant names for, 117 
paryartka, 26, Qlft]; also padmlsana 
pasiipaii, l+, 27, Z*2a2 

[^atallputra / Paina [ma/i i. 3E], 231, 235* 328, 354: 

variant names for, 328 
Patan, Nepal £map i* 3E], 323 
Pa than i, +C], [I05 j 3] 
pati, 37 

Patna / PatalipLiira ^insp i, SE], 163, 353, [b 65,- 
*l05ft]; v^ariant names for, 329 
Patpidakal £map J, b'B], 9, 278, C299-308]; w aho 
Jambhulifiga Temple; Mallikarjuna Temple: 
Papaniitha Temple; VirQpaksa Temple 
pattikl, 270 

Pattinl Devi, 114, [^+62ft] 

peacock, 49, 167, 187, 235, 307, 384, [*c8; *7+- 
75^, 137] 

Pe^, Burma [map in, 2Cj, 279* 370 
Penanggongan mountain, Java [map in, 7F], 314 
Pergamon [fnap u, iB], 228 
Pfriplus Ery lfirafan S^a, 367 

Perst'polis [map ti, SE], [^*30] 

Persia* 7,33, 123, 125-26, 201, 341,347, 356* 377 n; 
influence oF, on Indian art and religion, 4—6, +2, 
48, 231* 330; mythology oF, 125-26; S^ssunld 
art of, 204 

Persian-Christian angels with wings, 159 
Perumaf Maixiapa, Artinacalcsvara Temple* Tiru- 
vannamalai, 361, [407-409] 

Pemmbudur* Sri, ite Sri Perumhudur 
PerOr [map i* 7C], Siva Temple at, 359-60, [445ft] 
Peshaw'ar [map i* iB], 7, 341; sre aiso Gandhara 
phallkarana-patra, 40, ["olft] 
phallus worship, m lifigam; sisnadeva 
Pharaoh's head, in Egyptian ^ulpiure, 31 
Plioeniclan moticl for BrahmT script, 49 
Picasso, Pablo, 116 

Pichai llayanur Ma^apa* Arunlcalesvara Temple, 
Tiruvanniimabi, [40+] 


pillars: brackets of, S93, 295, [49, 228]; figures on, 
[74-75, 228* 229]: inscriptions on, 371* anti also 
see A^kika s.v. columns; supporting, 248—53, £60- 
64, 292^3, 297—98, 324, 365; of victory / jaya- 
stambha, 253-57 
F*inaka, 97 

pippala tree; Fims retigitfsa, 49, [2e] 
pTjiha, 220* 369 

Pitsantilok* Thailand [map m, 2D], 373 
plane tree* of Xerxes, 241 h 
plantain trees, 78 
Plato* 125--26 

Pleiades, five goddesses of, 137 

Pliny, the Elder, 367 

Pnom Bok, Stem Reap, Cambodia, [522] 

Pnompenh, Cambodia [jtm^ tii, 3E], 371 n 
Polo, Maico* see Marco Polo 

Poiontiaruva, Ceylon [map i, 8D], 366-68, [463- 
469]; see aho E^>ma|a Maha. Seya; Gal Vihara; 
Jetavana Monastery; Lankatjiaka; Northern 
Temple; Sun Temple; 'Thaplrama Vihara; 
Waja-da-ge 
polyandry, 167*247 

Polynesian elements: in art and religion of Bali, 
3J4—13, 368-69; in art of Java, 3CK), 369; 
languages, 370; sea migrations, SW ft 
Pondicherry [map i, 7D], 275 
Poona, 39, [•bJ] 

Popcl, Ramduol* Cambodia, [S|6] 

Porada, Edith, xxi 

Portuguese, J 66, 3 1 7,367; see also Goa 
Porus, 341 
Potala* ! 84 ft 
pottery, 21, [a6] 

prabhi mandala, I22; see aho mandab 
pmdaksina* 269 

Prab Khan. Kompong Svay, Cambodia [map ni* 3D], 
[557* 561] 

Prahlada, [*cl6d] 
prajanam bhavari mat a, [60 
Prajapati, 52, 96, 97 

prajfia, 8 n, 140; -paratnita* 8 n* 140 - 41 , 182-83 
Prajfiiiparamita: Buddhist counterpart ofSrT I^ksmT, 
141-41-* 184; Queen Dedes as, 144, 1+9, [499- 
501]; ^kti of Adi Buddha, 141,1+4* [610, 61 1 ]; 
texts* 8 Jtj 141,196* 340, 342 
prakara, 269 
prakriti, 122-23 


pig, 19; see also boar 
Piggoit, Stuart, iS a 

pilgrims, 12-14, 234* 258, 283 , 287; see also China 
s.v. and Buddhism s.v. 


prakrti, 214-17 

Pranibanam, Java [map m, 7F]* 312, [495-497]; 

plain, 154; see also Candi Loro Jortgrang 
prana{yama), 319 


See the description of tine plate itkdLOated. 
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prings, of Cambodia, 312 
pranidhlna / pranidhi, 73, 202, ei3j 

pranldhicarj'a, 201^ 
prapita-pranajana, 40, 

Prapaihom, Thalbnd \jnap lu, sB], 374, C5S9fc]] 
Prasat Aidet, Cambodia ^map iii, sE], []5J7“5I9]] 
Prnsenajit, King, 326; pillar of. at Bharhut Siflpa, 
p363 

pri^iira-harana, 40—. ZHiO 

praiima, 23, 296, 319 

pratitya-^amutpada, 142 

Pt^yag / Allahabad £niap i, 301, 125, 253, 355 

pre-Aryan ctements, usuaiiy ste Dravidian ekiuents 

prc-Dravidian m^'thologv', 329 

Prei Khmcng, an style of, 

priests, 4, 12, 29, 37,33*39, 40,86, ISI fl, [;*At 2 a]; 
set also Brahman 

primitive / folk art, 15, 31 ”32* 56, 116* 121”22, 
154-56, 163, 130, 238-59* 353-39, 362* 363^ 
Priyadarsin, 234 

processional cars* 3, 232* CaS; 439^: ta also ratha- 
vim^a 

Procopius, 367 
f^thivi, 37 

Ptolemy, 298, 329 n, 367 

Pudu / Vasanta Mandapa* Madura* 261,285, ^4-191 
pQja, 70-7 b 75, 86. 250, j:*366, *5971 
Pulaksin H* 275, 278-79, 356* [*1721 
Punjab i, 2B1, 7, 336* Q*bJ 061 
punyasall, 326 

Paranast 94* 117 w* 187, 264, 272 fl, 321; f« also 
s,v. JgTiJ; Bhagavala; Bmftmaz'alvarla; Kalita ^ 
Madara-sthata: Marta^drya; Matsyai Siaada; 
Fisj^u 

Pure Land / Western Paradise, 2C5, 206 
Puri I, SEI, JflO* 258, 362, Ccl&, *di 324- 

3261; see also Juggernaut Temple; Kon^ak; 
Vaital Deul 
PDrpavarman* 299 

purusa, 214, 216; Cakra-, ^*10361; maha, 165 
PuskllavatT, Gandhara Zatap i, iB]* 341 
Pushkar, t*A4l 
puspaiijali, 72, 276* 319 

Q 

Q_vayl, Kucha, Chinese Turklstan Zntap ii* 2E11, 
203; Maya Cave at, p;i2l 

n 

Ridha, 117, 387, Cc4* c5, c7* Cl5l 
Riiga Raja, [*c9r1 

Ragmila Miniatures* Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
387, [csl 


Rahu* 229, [3741 

rain-vase, see hala^; varsa-sthaSa 

raja, 28, 133, 313, 3+1, 367 

Rajagrha* Bihar [map t, sE], 81, 136* 242, ^106*1; 

see abo Manjyar Matha Temple 
raja Id a, 26. 120, 183, 366* [*32l1 
Riijaraja 1 / Uajaraja-deva the Great, 279-30 
Rajarajesvara Temple, Tanjore* 279, [396-3971 
rajas, 156-57 

Ritjasa* see Rajasa Sang Anun adhuml 
Rajasanagara / J Jay am Wuruk, 154* 316 
Hajasa Sang Anurv adhumi / Ken Arok* 1++, 316 
Rajasbtiha. King, [■294-2951 ■ style of temple 
architecture of, 277 
Rajasiiftliavarman, 275. 277 ft 
Rajasdian [map i* SBI* [c4, t5, c7, c8, ciefcl 
Hajastham school of Rajput painting, 386-87 
Rajendra I and [], 279 

Rijputana i, 3B1. 134, 263* 386, [‘a+j 319, 
3391 

Hujput art, 386-S7; drawing, [cl2]; miniatures, 
paintings. [c4-l 6l; schools of painting, see 
Basohli; PaharT; Rajasthani 
Rajrlni Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 271-73, 277* [336- 
3431 

raksas, 40 

rak^sa. [505, 50", *6061 

Rama. I6, 215, 222, 227, 283. 512-14, 321 n, 387* 
[cl6i/; ■ 444 * 496—‘l-97f, 5291; ^ Ax* Vispu 
as, 16; Indie kings as, 3i +; jw also Parasurilma 
Rama I, [*5951 

Ramagrama. atopa at, 338, 239, 350 
Rimakrifihna* ^ri, 97 n 

Ramana Maharsi, Sri, 24; Asrama of* [‘b-iA; 

*454™455l 
Ramanuja, ^ri, 279 

Rdmayana, 16, 88 W, 213, 21 5* 231, 239, 264, 298, 
312, 320-^1, 340, 337, [S07, 307, 496-197, 
*5301 

Ramduol, Cambodia. [516l 
Ramesvara Cave, Elora, see EtOrS. s v. Cave XXI 
Rampart a, Tirhai, Nepal Zmap t, sEI, Asokan 
column at, 232 , [b 7J51 
rana-stambha, 324 

Rani Gumphi, Khandagiri, 224 n, 357, [52-58^1 
Ranjit Stftgh, 386 
Raphael Santi, 227* 321 
rasa, 360 n, 376 

Rasdapriya, page from a manuscript of, C*c7l 
Ras Shamni* Syria Zmap 11 * 2 CI, 23, [at 1^ 
Rastrakuta dynasty, 9 , 10 , 23* 45 , 86 , 94 , 128 , 133 , 
221,225, 2V5, 273, 279, 290, 291, £96, 297, 357; 
sanctuary of, at Elcphanta* 296 
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TZt^ 1 [4263t ste ffijo Gajriesa 

mha, S69, 275-7S, SG6-^7l]; tte also 

chariot j Mainallapurom vLtnaiia 

Bari, 50&2 

Rapiasambhava* 195; set also Buddhism j.u. Dhvani 
Buddhas 

Rairi-dcvaias, 309; set also devata 
Havai^* a 15, saa^ 227, 282* [*208, 211, *212. 239] 
Rasmnamahf illustration from a manuscript of, [*c6] 
relief, in Indian sculpture, sti s.v. abhasartga; 

ardhacitrartga; ciiTaA|a 
Remainder, see AnanU 

Kemusat. Gilberte dc Coral, see Coral Kemusat 

Renaissance, set European / Western art 

Renoir, Pierre Auguste, 214 

fig-vtda, 5 n, 24. 39, 159. 218, 225 n, 284 

rhinoceroses, 19, 27, [2] 

riddhi, 180 

river-goddesses, S3, S3, 125, 126, 291, 995; [*218- 
920]; Set also Gaftga; Sarasvati; Yanmni 
Rodin, Francois Auguste Rene, 1 03 it, 123-24 h 
Roman Catholic Church, ste Catholic Church 
Romans, 19, 3-t2. 367; see also liellenism J.i'. Ro¬ 
manism 

Rome, 5S, 201,282, 365, 367 
Rongemaille, 333 
rosary, 178, 992, 320 
rose-apple tree, 348 
Rowland, Benjamin, 399, 493 
psabha, 55 

R^bhanatha / Adinatha. 66, 266-67, [389]; jama 
Tower of Fame, at Chitor, dedicated to, 268, 
[*394A]; temple dedicated to, at Mount AbQ, 
267“68, [390, 391] 

BiyamDka, Mount, 282 
Rsya-^rnga, 239 

Ruanweli Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 170, 
364-66, [456] 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 321 
Rudra, l-H- 
rudra-kinta, 324 
RukmitiT, 128, [323] 

Ruluos, Cambodia, [621] 
rQpa, L12 

S 

SacT, see IndranT 

sacrifice, see offering / sacrifice 

.^atldania-jataia, 162, 238-39. 2+1, 2+2 

sad-dharma* 193 m 

Sadhi Tissa, 364H&3 

Sagara, 327 

Sagara* Kbig, 366, [*-160] 

* Set the deacraptlon 


Sahadeva, see Nakula and Sahadeva; Ratha. see 
Mimallapuram j,p, Ratha No. 5 
Sahni. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram, 18 
Sahrl-Bahlol, Gandliara [im^ i, 1 A], [*64^] 
^ilendra dynasty, architecture and art of, 104, 300, 
312, 314, 369; in Bali, 163-S+; in Java, 104, 300- 
14, 369; in Sumatra, 369 
Saivism, see Sivaite Hinduism 
Saka dynasry, 7, 342, 355. [*465] 

Sakka / Indra, 75, 19l, £40 
Sakra / Indra, l9i, [*cSd] 

sakli, 97 ff, 129-30, 141, 144, 16+, 180, 195, 197, 
200, 274 n, [382, 610]; see also life-force f.ir, 
divine; ^eva r.P. 

^kuntala, [*306] 

5akya family, 7, 163, 164, 169, 239, 306-7; see also 
Buddha, Gautama 

Sakyamuni Buddha, see Buddha, Gautama 

Slkyavardhana Yaksa, [*90] 

silabiiahjika, 80 

Salai = Ceylonese, 367 

Salike = Ceylon, 367 

sat tree, 78* so. 203, 337, [325]; see also LuinbinJ 
Grove 

samanta, 302 

Samantabhadra Bodhisattva / Final Buddha, 302, 
308-10, [+90a, *491 a] 

Samarkand n, 3F], 201 

Sama-veda, 5 ti 

Sambor, Cambodia [mu^ in, SE], art style of, [*5l2, 
•513, *515, *520] 
sadihara, 192* 359, 361 
samTpya, 14+ 

sarfisira, 32, 60, 189-83, 196-97, 230, 236, 303, 304, 
372 

Samudragupta I, 365 
Sarhvaru, 57-59, 177 

Sand \imafi i, 4C], 6, 7, B, 9, 169-65, 207, 211, 291, 
223, 22+. 230, 232-46, 253, 256, 974, £78, £93, 
308, 333 It, 336* 337* 339'^, 361 h, 365, [6-30, 
112 , 377, 589]: Stupa No. I / Great Stupa* 27, 
74-76, SO, 159-62, 211, 235^, [6^+]; Stupa 
No. 2 , 244-H-5, [26-30]; Stupa No. 3, 244r-45, 
[25]; Temple XVIl* 270, [ll2£i]; Temple 
XVHl. [1125] 
sahgha, 17+* 241, 372 
Sadghamitta, 170 
sangita, 14 
Safijaya, 154, 299 
^l^kara, 280 

SaAkhya doctrine, £18-19, 366 n; five subtle ele¬ 
ments of Hinduism in, 216-17 
SaAkTsa tmap i* 3C], £32. 353 
of the plate indkrated. 
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Sanjlirit* 4, S n. 32 Ji, 95, ISS it, 158, ISl, 399, 321* 
569■ intdical encyclopedia for elephants, sa 
Hastyayar^veda 

Sapta Mata shrines* snaiso Mothers* Seven 

sarastjaniiaya* 160 

Sanisvati* goddess, 22. 63, 141* 266, *219, 

£30^; as queen of Visnu, 16: Jff afjc Vac- 
Sarasvatl 

Saraswati / Sarasvati River Qiwap J* SBJ, S2, 83 

Sarayu = Serayu, Java, 299 

Sardis, Lydia* £41 n 

iiardnla, 264 

Sargon I, 19 

Sargon ][* palace of* 33, 

Siriputasa* relic casket of* 24^-45 
Sariputra / Sarlputfa, 111, 309 
Sartrika, £33 

Samalh ^map t, aDj], 144, 163, 3 7£* £3l, 232* 333, 
[^B6a; 4,102* 108^2^; A^kan column at, £56* (^4^; 
Deer Park at, 142 
sarDpya, 144 

Sarva-buddha-adhipa* 195* 311; itt sho Adi Buddha 

Sar^'a-buddha dikinl* 200* Q602tf* 604^ 

sarvatobliadra, 523 

sastra, 14* 110* 321 

^atakarni, ^ri* S35 

Satt* 22, 117* US; see also Goddess 

^atrunjaya, Mount and River* \jnap i* 4A]* 267 

sattva, 156* 194 

savior* sttesp, Buddha; Jainism j.n*; Vi^u 

savior-serpent motif, 56-67 
Savitrl / SarasvatT* 141 

Sawankhalok, Thailand iii* £D^, 372* 373,377, 
[590] 

Scheftelowitz, J.* 159 w 
Schiefner* F, A. von, SB5 if 

sculpture* discussed, 3* 6-16* 30-34, J10* 125* 150* 
J 53, 157* £13-26* £47-49. 251 “52, 254-55* £61 - 
65, 267-68, 299-300* 302-5, 306. 314-15, 518“ 
79; as counterbalance to architecture, 236 
Scythians, ste ^ka dynasty 

seals, 3* 18-20, 24-27* 29-52* 36* 120; Akkadian, 
[Fijf. 5, p. 55]; Babylonian, 6* p* 66]; 

Indus Valley* [lA, 2]; Sunierian, [Fig, 4*^, 54]; 
Syrian, [Fig. 3*p. 54] 

Seishi / Maitrcya* [it9] 

Selcucid Empire* 341 

Self* 5 jj* 67, 91, 106“7, 121, 168; S4t also atmaii; 
Brahman 

Semarang* Java, 299 

Sena dynasty, an of* 15* 125* I27“28, 362 

Sert-gdort-ma* [*606] 

seraglio, 77, 138-39* 304, [48£c] 


Serene!ib “ Ceylon* 367 
Serinda = Ceylon, 367 

serpent, 27, 48-67* 121* 161* 162, 208-9, 243, 326, 
350, 353-54* 356* 357, 6, p. 66; a£; th, 

95a* *247* *471 see also Arbuda; Ananta; 
cobra; Cosmic Snake; Haliya; naga; naginT; 
Vastiki 

serpent worship, £5, 49* 353; see also Mudima 

iiesa, fee Ananta 

Seven Jewels, 349, [*37] 

Seven Mothers, see Mothers, Seven 
Seven Pagodas, 276 
Sewell, Robert* 282 a 

sexual symbols* £2, 50, 384; see also liAgam; 

nagakal; yoni 
shadow play* of Bali, lS7 
shaft* see column; kaiua; pillar; stambha 
Shall Jahan, 386 it 
Shah Namah^ 125—26 
Shan tribes, 190 
sheep* 19 
Sher Sirtgh, 386 

Shore Temple* Mamallapuram* 277, [294-298] 
Siam, 9, 17, 64, 113* 165 , 313 n* 347* 371; see also 
Indie civilizations; Thailand 
Siamese, 111 w, 190, 372-75* 378; See also Thai 
Siddhartha* King* [*c36]; Prince* see Buddha, 
Gautama 

Siddhasila, C*c3/] 

Sidediba = Ceylon, 367 
Si cm Reap, Cambodia* [522] 

Sigiriya, Ceylon, 365* [450-459] 
sikhara, lO, 134, 270-71, 275-74, 270* 206, 291, 
295, [*3D3* *308, *329, ■334-335* *337-339* 
*343, *358-359] 

Sikhin Buddha* 293; set also Buddhism s.v. Manu^ 
Buddhas 

Sikh painting* 306* [•(;l6*f] 

^ilpa, 110* 3£l 

Silpaiastraf^ UO-ll, 213, 320-24, 383-84 
silpj* 322-23 
Sirhha, 364 

Siiiihaladvipa = Ceylon* 367 
Sirnbalese* 364* 367 
rirfthamukha, 209 
Slriihainukhl, [*602fl] 
siriilta-tiada, 169 

Sitiihanada Avalokitesvani, see Avalokitesvara f.if. 
siiiihasana* 169, 297; see also lion throne 
Siriihav^aktra, [*606] 


Sitnliavisnu, 275 
Simla, 386 
Sindok* 313 
[Plate refercnceit aire in brackets] 
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Sii^gasari, Java ^map in, 7F], 104, 144, 316, [[499- 
504[] 

SlAgh, Ranjit and Shcr, 386 

Sino-Tibetan background of Mon-Khmers, 370 

Sippara ^map ii, 2D[], 54 

^irisa, 327 

Sirkap, 

Sirunathur, [[450-452[] 
sisnadeva, 24, 284 
Sistinc Chapel, 186 

Sita, 22, 215, 222, 227, 282, 291, 312-13, 321 n, 
387, [[C16</; 212, *444, 496-497fl] 

§itala, 137 

^iva, 14, 22-44, 27, 44-45, 67, 71 n, 86 , 88-89, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 115, 127-48, 130, 141, 158, 167, 
178-79, 200, 207, 209-10, 222,228-30,265-66, 
359, Cell, *012; 124, 128, 208, ♦211, 217, 
223, 231, 232, 237, 238, 257, 261, 264, *276, 
*289, 386, 387, 408, 4456, 522, 568, 575^; 
Ardhanarl, 88 i», 185, 298, C*^®» 256, 258[]; in 
Brahimnical duad, 145-46, 179; dwelling of, 
258, 271-72, 297; four-faced, 209, 322; as 
Gajasurasarhhara-mcrti, 359-61, 362, C*4^» 
4-V563; and Ganges in hair, 88 n, 283-84, 
C*cl 66 []; and Goddess, see Goddess; as Hara, see 
Hari-Hara; as livara, 96«; King of Dancers, 
122-44, 280, 285, 295, and see Nataraja and 
Natesvara below; Mahadeva, 117-19, 121 , 178, 
283, 284; Mahakala, 94; Mahesvara, 298, C^^S" 
255^; marriage of, to Parvatl, see Panigrahana 
ceremony; Nataraja, 28, 88 «, 122-24, C 22 S, 
232, 260, 261, 411-414[]; Natesvara, 280, 288, 
295, C*‘*^Dl >0 Nrtya-murti manifestation, 122 , 
C 41 1-414^; Rudra as aspect of, 144; -^kti, 
97 », 130, 145-46, 167, 178, 195-96, 200, 311, 
360 », C387[]; as SurKlara Pandya, 284—85; sym¬ 
bols of, 14, 27, 178, 181, 184, 256 n, 273, 296, 
360; as Tribhu vanes vara, 272; in trinity, 12 , 33, 
40, 95, 96 «, 97 n, 137, 141, 145, 168-69, 195, 
229, 299, 322; Tripurantaka, 11 , 216, 224, 
C226[]; worship of, see §ivaite Hinduism; Vinad- 
hara, 14, C+>o!]l ** 3^3 n; as yogi arche¬ 

type, 117-19, 146, 178, 360; see also Goddess; 
lirtgam-yoni motif; ^iva Temples; Siva Trinity 
and Host 

^iva-GaAga Pond, Tanjore, 280 
§iva Guru / Agastya, 299 

^ivaite Hinduism, 14, 22 , 23, 24, 25, 122-^3, 155, 
165, 178, 195, 200, 209, 232, 264, 271-72, 274, 
279-81, 283-85, 294-96, 297, 300, 321, 322 n, 
324, 387; of Bali, 314; of Java, 301, 315; manu¬ 
scripts of, 385 n; mendicants of, 27, 178, 275, 
Ca 4^; mythology of, 14, 209; poetry of, 287 n; 


texts of, see Agamas and Mdnasdra §ilpaidstra 
§iva kanta, 324 n 
^iva-^kti, see ^iva s.v. 

6 iva Temples, 323; in Cambodia, C32l3; at Benares, 
258; at Bhuvanesvara, 271; at Cidambarara, 280, 
[446[]; at Elephanta, 23, 86 , 87, 132, 295-96, 
297, C248-265[]; at Elura, 10 , 11 , 15, 22 , 222 , 
291, 294, 297-98, C204, 226^; at Halebid, see 
Hoysalesvara Temple; in Java, 299, 312; at 
Khajuraho, 273, C309, 310, 314, 315, 317[]; at 
Madura, 115, 284; at Mimallapuram, 23; at 
Perur, 359-60, C+456^; in South India, 288 
§iva Trinity and Host, 353, C®*®]] 
skanda-kanta, 324 

Skanda Karttikeya, 96, 167, 179, 284, 324, C*^7^I 
temples of, 288 
Skanda Parana, 315 n 
Smaller Prajhdpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra, 141 
Smith, V'incent A., 355 n 
sNags-pa Huifi-mdzad me-abar, C*®06^ 
snake, see cobra; naga; serpent 
snake divinities, see niga; nagini 
soma, 37, 39-40, 164; as King Moon, 164 
Somnath ^map 1, 4A[], 266 
Somnatha, 264 
Somnathpur, 264, C^*^]] 

Sonuttara, 239 
sopanas, 233 

Sophia / Divine Wisdom, 143-44 
Sophocles, statue in Lateran Museum, Rome, 345, 
C8l4a[] 

sphya, 40, C*8t0 
^ilbergen. Admiral Joris van, 367 
Spink, Walter, 224 n, 235 n; see also Index of Picture 
Sources 

^ravastl ]jnap 1, 3D[], 240, 309, 334, C*S83[] 
sri, 198 

§rl, figure of, 314 

^rl Bashyagar Swam! Temple, Sri Perumbudur, 
C398-399] 

^rigarbha, 305 

^rl-Laksmi, see Laksmi 

^rtgeri ^map 1 , 6B[], 280 

^rintvasanalur Temple, Korahganatha, 280 

§ri Perumbudur, Madras £map 1 , 6D[1, C398-399]] 

^li Ramana Nfaharsi, see Ramana Maharsi 
^ri Ramanuja, see Ramanuja, ^li 
^rirartgam f^map 1 , 7C^, 263, 281 n, C^+7[] 
sfsti, 122 
^'rl-siiJtta, 159 

§rivijaya, Sumatra {^map iii, 6 D 3 , 300 
^rutuvarman, 369 
sruva, 39, C*8>0 
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stambha, 2S3, «54, 288, ^*963: ^ ^ s.v, citra; 
dhvaja; garuda; jaya; kirtti; kumbha; ItAga; 
palika; rana 

Stem, Philippe, S99, 423 
Sthala-mahatmyat 21 
sthapati, 322 
sthavara, 177 
sthiti, 122 
sthola, 85, 216 
stirrup, 225, 

Stone Age, see neolithic period; paleolithic period 

Stooke, H. J., xviii 

striratna, 

Stuck, Franz von, 214 

stupa. 5, 6, 7,47-48,60-61, 159, 162, 164, 173,203, 
231-46, 249-57, 270, 271,289, 292, 297, 300-1, 
302-4, 310-11, 314, 327», 339; archetypal 
model of, 257, [[b 4<3; architecture of, 5, 6, 211- 
12, 233-34, 254—56; indoors, or as object of 
worship, 6, 234-35, 245, 246, 253, 292, 350, 361, 
^39, 95tf, 97]; pedagogical function of, 234,331; 
as symbol of seven Manu^ Buddhas, 162, 239, 
241, 293; and see Aroaravati; Batanmara; 
Bharhut; Jaggayj'apeta; mTshorten; Nepalese 
Stupa; Ramagrama; Sanci; see also dagaba 
stupi, 271 

Subhadra, 71, 259, [*016^] 

Subrahmanya / Karttikeya, [^*406] 

Subrahmanya Temple, Tanjore, 280 
sQcis, 233 

Sudarsana YaksI, 71, ^33c] 

^ddhodana, 78, 240-41, 306 
Sudhana, 301-2, 309, [[488-490] 

Sugriva, 227, 282, {[496-497, *530]; see also Balin 

Suiyuan Province, Inner Mongolia, 201 

Sujata, boyish incarnation of Buddha, 333 

Sujata, maiden of Buddha legend, 139, 308, [[484] 

Sujato-gahuta-jdtaka, 333 a, [[Sic] 

sukha, 373 

sukhada, 127 

Sukhothai, Thailand [map iii, 2C], 372, 373, 377, 
[591] 

Sukranltisara, 320 a, 321 a 
sOk^ma, 85, 90, 216 
Sukthankar, V. S., 341 a 
SultaAganj [map i, SE], [103] 

Sumatra. 153, 226, 300, SIS, 314, 316, 369; see also 
Indie civilizations 

Sumer, Babylonia, 33, 49-54, [Fig. 2, p. 50; Fig. 4, 
p. 54]; sun-god of, 54, [Fig. 4, p. 54] 

Sumeru = Semcru, Java, 299 

Sumeru, Mount, 11 , 47-48, 100, 164, 176, 204, 211, 
245, 256, 271,308,315,329 


Sumiti, [*4896] 

Sun, god, 96, 97 

sun-bird, 217; see also bird-serpent motif; Garu^ 
Sundaramurtisvimin, 287 
Sundara Pandya, see ^iva s.v. 
sundari, 91 

Sung dynasty, see China s.v. 

^uhga d}7iasty, art of, 245 
sun-god, see Sumer s.v.; Sun; Surya 
Sun Temple / Surya Deul, Konarak, lO, 229 a, 274, 
[348-375] 
sQnyam, 340 
suparru, 45, 50 
Suparnadhydya, 52 
Supavasu Yaksa, 43, [35] 
sura, 95; see also asura; deva 
Surasn^ [map i, 4A], 355 

Surya, 95, 96, 223, 224-25, 246, [*40, *41, 371, 
372]; chariot of, [*41, *372, 373] 

SOrya Deul, see Sun Temple, Konarak 
Suryavarman II, 209, 210, [552] 

Susa [map ii, sD], 19 
Susruta, 137 

Sutlaj River [map i, 2B], 355 
sutra, 141, 173, 197,308,322 
sQtragrahin, 322 
Sutta Nipdia, 61-62, 339-40 
suvarnadvipa — Sumatra. 300 
suvarnakara-mandita, 298 
Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro, 197 ir, 219 n 
svastika / swastika, 323 
§vetambara, Jaina sect, 266 
^vetavama, see fliranyavama 
swan, 44, 77; see also hartisa 
^ydma-jdtaia^ 243 

(Plato), 125-26 

Syria, 7, 22, 41, 341, [Fig. 3, p. 54 ; a1 l] 

T 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, 101 
Tai-Shan school of art, Chiengmai, Thailand, [*587, 
•593a] 

Taj Mahal, 271 n 

Takht-i-Bahi, Gandhara [map i, lA], [62^] 

Takla Makan, 201 
Taksa, 340-41 
taksaka, 322 n 
Taksasila = Taxila, 340 
Talaings, Burmese race, 370 
Talikota [map i. 5C], 281, 282, 285 
tamas, 156-57 
Tambapanni *» Ceylon, 363 
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Tamil factors: conquest, 172, 36*4, 366; ethnic area, 
278-80; "Holy Sayings," 287 fi; inscriptions, 
279; language, 122; see also Coja d} 7 usty 
tamraparna: liubia munjista, 364 n 
tamraparni, 363 
T'ang dynasty, «r China s.v. 

Tanjan, 279 n 
Tanjavur — Tanjore, 279 it 

Tanjore i, 7C], 9, 275, 279-80, 366, Ca2; 

396-397^: sre also Br^disvarasvamin Temple; 
Kajarajesvara Temple; ^iva-Gahga Pond; Sub- 
rahmanya Temple 

tank, 21, 110, 280, 284, 286, 287, 321,322, 323, 366, 
[•416, 448, 454-455, 597^ 

T an-lha, ['eoe] 

Tantras, 130ff, 260, 274, 318-19 
Tantric system, 129-31, 274; in Buddhism, 129; 
in Buddhist art, 141, 155, 181 n, 197, 200, 232, 
313, 372; in Hinduism, 71 /i, 124-31, 141, 200, 
220, 313; in art of Hinduism, 125, 197, 200, 274, 
360 n; and plant life in Hinduism, 125 
tapas, 95, 117 
tapasvin, 95 

Tara, 154, [382, *4626] 

Taraka, 117-18, 137, 167 
Taranatha, 385-86 
Tarani, [565]] 

Ta Som, [584]] 

Tathagata, ste Buddha 
tathata, 175 

Taxila, Gandhara ^map i,. iB^, 340-42, 347, 
[Bl3a, b; 62a, 66]] 

"Taxila pucr," srr Horus-Harpocrates 
Teachings of the Left-hand Road, set vama-marga 
Tejahpila, 267; temple of, at Mount AbO, see 
Ntmiinatha Temple 
Telinga, Dravidian race, 370 
Tell Asmar, 19 n 

Tell el *Amama, Eg>q)t [otj/> ii, 2B]], [a 12 < 2 ]] 
temples: archetypal models of, 211, 247, 252, 260, 
276-77, 295, 366, 368; architecture of, 3-11, 
45, 213-17, 231-98, 301, 312, 315; banners of, 
see S.V.; compounds of, 288-89, 372; sites of 
early Indian, 3, 9-10; styles of Indian, 5-11 
"Ten Avatars of Visnu," [cl6<r]; see also Dasa- 
vatara and Das Avatara Temples 
Thai: art, 190, 371-79; tribes, 190, 371-73; see also 
Siamese 

Thailand, 5n, 8 n, 17 «, 372, 378-79; see also Indie 
civilizations; Siam 

thah-kas / temple banner, 197, 200, 212, 260, 306, 
[604-608^ 


Thirty-three Gods, see Trayastrirfi^t Gods 
Thousand-eyed, see Indra; Vasava 
Throne Platform reliefs, Vijayanagar, [440-443]] 
thunderbolt, see trident; vajra 
ThOparama Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364 
ThOparama Vihara, Pojonnaruva, Ceylon, [468a]] 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche), 52 
Tibet, 5 «, 8 n, 16, 17, 82 n, 112, 127, 184, 187,211- 
12, 230, 254, 297, 311,363, 385, [602-608, 610, 
611]]; Buddhism of, 194-201; stQpa style of, see 
niTshorten, Darjeeling; Tantric Lamaistic doc¬ 
trine of, 181 n, 200 
Tien Shan, 201 
tiger, 19, 27 

Tigris River ^map ii, 2D]], 4, 35, 48 

Time, see Ai6n 

Tmnevelly ^map i, 7C]], 280 

Tin Thai, ElOra, see ElOra s.v. Cave XH 

tirobhava, 122 

I'irthartkaras, see Jainism s.v, saviors 
Tirumala, 283, 285, [•b 126 ; *449]] 

Tint Murat, 287 n 

Tiruvannamalai ^map i, 6C]], 9-10, 281, 361, 
[•b46; 400-409, 454—4553; see also Ammani 
Amman Gopura; Arunacaleivara Temple; 
Asrama of ^ri Ramaru Maharsi; Katte Gopura; 
Kille Gopura; Perumal Mandapa; Pichai 
llayanur Mai^apa 
Tissa, see Devanampiya Tissa 
Ti?ya, 170 

titanism, 11, 95, 118, 130, 207-8, 210, 216, 222, 
228-30; see also asuras; Hari-Hara 
Toda huts, in Nilgiri Hills, 247, 257, 277, [a3j 3 
tondos, 61,350; see also medallion 
toranas, 235, 254-55, 365 

tortoise, 16, 52, 83, 208, 228, 331-33, [•cl6</; 

*219, •480a-</, *5503; see also turtle 
Tortoise, see Kasyapa; Korma; V'isnu s.v. avatars 
toys, of clay, 21, 28 a, [a 73 
Tra-Kiew, Campa ^map in, 2E3, [511a3 
Trautz, Friedrich, 363 n 

Trayastrirhsat gods, 233; heaven of, 191-92, 240, 
336, [3263 

tree-goddess, see drjad; vrksadevata; vrk^ka; yak?! 
Tree of Enlightenment, 76, 203; ue also Bo Tree 
Tree of the Goatherd, 63,65 
Tree of Mucalinda, 63 

trees, see acacia; areca palm; asvattha; banyan; 
bilva; Bo; citrus; fig; jack; kalpa-vfksa; mango; 
m^Tobalan; numba; palm; pippala; plane; 
plantain; rose-apple; sal; wishing; worship of, 
25, 49, 61, 124-25, 233, 241 «, 246 n, 254, 272, 
335, and see also latavestitaka 


Thap-mam, Campa, [*51163 

* See the description of the plate indicated. 
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Treta Yuga, 272 
tri-bhaAga, 185, 189 
Trichinopoly £map i, TC]. 276 
tridcm, 27, 28, 89, 93, 97, 99, 103, 147, 178, 181, 
184, 200, 272, 273, 300, [|a43; set also triiub; 
vajra 

TrimOrti Cave, M imallapuram, [[2893 

tri-mOrti-dana, ill 

trinctra, 28 

tripura, 91 

Tripura, 210 

Tripura-sundari, see Ourga 
triratrui, 27, 233 
Trisala, C*c3j, 6, 

trisOla, 27, 181, 241 1 set also trident 

trisOlin, 28 

Troy, in Iliad, SI 

tryambaka, 28 

tulsi / tubsl pbnt, 104-05 

TuAgabhadra River £ma^ i, OB^, 281 

turaAga, turaga, 250; see also horses 

Turanian affinity of Dravidians, 123 

Turfan, Chinese Turkistan £maf> ii, 2 H 3 , 201, [[0133 

Turkey, see Yazilikaya Sanctuary 

Turkistan, see Chinese Turkistan 

Turks, 201 

turtle, C*27, •sSa, • 47963 *. see also tortoise 
Tusita heaven, 78, 190, 243, 30+-0, 309-10, 334 
[[•383, •482^3; gods of, 78, 243, 305-0, 334 
Tvasur family of architects, 322 
twins, 125-20, 107, 383; see also Aivins; Castor and 
Pollux; Nakub and Sahadeva; Nara and 
Narayana; Yama and Yami 

C 

Uccai^}sravas. 229 
udaya, 372 

Udayagiri, Bhopal Z.^ap 1 , 4 C 3 , [[1093 
Udayagiri, Orissa ^ntap 1 , 4 E 3 , see Khandagiri- 
Udayagiri 
Udayana, 310 
Uddesika, 233 
Ugra, 285 
Uigurs, 203 

Ujjain / Ozene i, 4 B 3 , 235, 328, 356 
ulokhab, 39, [[•8163 

Umi Haimavati / Parvatl, 108, 117-21, 132, 137, 
107, 257, [^41 53 
Umi-Pirvati>Durga, see Devi 
umbrella, 8, 20, 00, 73, 79, 92, 193, 211, 217, 223, 
225, 234, 238, 240, 241, 252, 254, 255, 257, 293, 
300, 320, 360, [•306, ^37, •38, *78, *87, ^2013; 
wooden, 251, ^^783 


unicorn, 25, ^ ki-lin 

union of opposites, see coincidence of opposites 

Universal Monarch, see Cakravartin 

Universal Mother, see Mother of Universe 

Universal Tree, 10 

IJpant fads, 4-5 n, 352 

upavita, 120 a; at also Brahmanism / Hinduism s.v, 
sacred thread 
up>endra, 220 

Ur, Babylonia ^map ii, 3 D 3 , CaS/I 

Ordhvabahu, 89 

Urubilva / Bodhgayi, 139 

Uruvela, 347 

Urvasi, 384 

U^. 53 

usnlM, 07, 233, [•5903 
utsava-mQrti. 111 
uttara, 77, 174 
Uttara, 139 

Vttaradhyayana Sutra, 385 n 
V 

Vac-Sarasvati, 34; "Cow" as s\TK)nym for, 250 n\ 
see also Sarasvati 
vada, 174 

Vaghcb family, 267 

vahanas, esp. 43-45, 40-47, 165, 181, 254, 260, 
[•88; • 33 , *34, ^137, •231, •5093 
Vaikuntha, 128, 150 

Vairocana, 195; see also Buddhism s.v. Dhvani 
Buddhas 

Vaisal?/ Basarh [m^tp 1 , 3 E 3 , 173, 189, 239, 241, 
355. [•lid, •3833 

Vaisnava Hinduism / Visnuism, 13, 16, 165,208-10, 
219, 232, 263-04, 272, 274, 283, 294, 312, 316, 
323, 358, 373, 378; manuscripts of, 383, 385 n; 
temples of, 15, 40, 209, 263, 288, 312, 323; texts 
of, see Hayasirsa-pancardtra', Tower of Fame, at 
Chitor, [•394 <i3 

Vaital Dcul, Puri, 93, 362, [3263 
Vaivasvata, 126 n 
vajra, 27, 28, 194, 197, 302 
Vajradhara, see Vajrasattva 
vajrakaya, 197 

Vajrapani, Bodhisaltva, 202-3, [•eo, 1473 
Vajrasattva / Vajradhara, 194-97, 302, 311; Prajna- 
paramiti as sakti of, 141, 195-97, 230, [610, 
6113; see also Buddhism s.v. Dhyani Buddhas; 
Yab-Yum 

Vajrayana, 195,311,314 
Valmiki, 321 n 


vama-marga, 130; see also Tantrk system 
Vamana / Dwarf, [•cl6d3; Vi^nu as, 16 
CPlatc references are in brackeu.^ 
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vanaspati, 27 

Vara, 165; >Urtgain, 281 

varada-mudra, 89, 165, 185, 202, 

Varaha, 16, ^^ciecQ; Visnu as, see Visnu s.v. Adi 
Varaha 
vardhaki, 322 

Vardhamana Mahavira, see Mahavira Vardhamana 
Vardhamana Sori, 266 
vardhana, 217 

Varmadcva dynasty, Bali, 154 
-varman, 369 
Varsakara, 203-4 
var^-sthala, 234 

Vanina, 37, 96-97; invoked in Vcdic rite, 335 

Vasanta Ma^apa, Madura, see Pudu Mandapa 

Vasax'a, 192 

\'asi§tha, 265-66 

Vastupala, 267 

Vasudeva, 82-83, [^*Cl2]] 

Vasuki, serpent king, 228, 322 
Vasuki = Besuki, Java, 299 
Vasus, 96 

V atican, fresco specialists of, 186 
Vayu, 11, 37, 95-96, 109; incarnation of, in Bhlma, 
167 

Fedas, 4, 5n, 33, 53, 107, 120 n, 126, 218, 221, 
321, 352; see also Atharva-veda; ^g~veda; 
Sama-veda; Tajur^veda 

Vedic-Aryan factors: architecture and art, 213-^1, 
289-90, 352-53; caste, 4, 5 n, 16, 40, 314; cere¬ 
monies, hymns, and rites, 37-41, 107-8, 164, 
218, 335; earliest extant art object of Vcdic- 
Aryan people, 68-69, CeSa]]; feudal system, 4-5, 
40, 226, 256, 314; gods, 37, 40, 68-69, 159, 218, 
230, 257, 284; offering / sacrifice, 5 «, 37-41, 
71, 108, 164-65, 218-20; pantheon, 94, 100, 
109, 159; peoples, 4, 5 », 9, 16, 24-25, 37-41, 
159, 166, 280, 284, 314, 352; religion, 4, 5 «, 24- 
25, 37, 164, 218-21, 256 n; sacrificial instru¬ 
ments, 38-41, QbI^; spread of, in Asia, see Indk 
civilizations; see also Aryan-Dravidian synthesis; 
Brahmanism / Hinduism; Sanskrit; Vedas 
Vedic India, see Vedic-Aryan factors 
Vedic mantras, 38, 49, 314, 319, 320; see also mantra 
Vedic Olympus, see Sumeru, Mount 
V'cdic twins, 167 
vedika, 233 

vehicle, animal and human, see vahana 
Vertgi ]jmap i, 5DJ, 275, 278 
Venus, 69 

Venus de‘ Medici, 207, Qb 1453 
Venus of Willendorf, 70, [[•a96^ 

VerOl, see ElOra 


Vessagira Vihara, Ceylon, 364 
Vessantara, King, 74-75, 161, Q7, 12^ 
Vessantara-jdtaka, 74-75, 161, 162, 239, 241, 365 
Vethadipa, 239 

Vidisa / Bhilsa ^map i, 4<r], ivory carv'crs of, 235 
vidya, 383 
vighna, 46 

Vighnesvara / Ganesa, 46, 315 

vihiras, 6, 72, 240, 246-53, 270, [;40-44fl, 45]; 

see also Bhaji; Nadsur; Nalanda; Nasik 
Vijaya, 170, 363 

Vijayanagar / Hampi ^map i, 6C], 9, 10, 280, 281- 

82, 283, 285, 287, 362, C437-445<i]; see also 
Elephant Stables; Pampaspati Temple; Throne 
Platform reliefs; Vitthalasvamin Temple 

Vijayanto Pasade, 193, 233, C*32<i] 

Vikrama, 279 

Vikramaditya / Carxlragupta 11, 355 
Vikramaditya 1 and 11, 275, 279 
Vima Kadphises, 338, ^59] 

Vimala Shi, 266; temple built by, see R^bhanatha 
Temple 

vimana / car, 10, 45-46, 269, 272, 279, 288, ^354, 
*402-403]; see also chariot; ratha 
vinadhara, 14, C+>0] 

Vinata / Heaven, 52-53 
Vinaya Pit aka: Mahdvagga, 59, 63 
Vindhya Mountains [map i, 4B], 9, 215, 258 
Vindhya-vasini, 258 

Vipasyin Buddha, 293; see also Buddhism s.v. 

Manusa Buddhas 
vira, 26, 133 
Viradhavala, 267 
V^ranarasimhadeva, 265, Q*432] 

Viratesvara Temple, Perur, 359-60, [[4455] 
virgin, and unicorn, 25 
Virudhaka, 47, 329, 

Virupak^, 47, 329, temple of, at Pa^tadakal, 

[304-307] 

Visnu, 15, 23, 44-45, 64 a, 95-97, 127-48, 141, 145, 
150, 158, 166, 175, 229, 264, 279 », 283, 322, 
324, 359, 370, [*012, Cl6<l, d; 104, 109, 110, 
122, 126, 127, 138, *203, *256, 320, 425, 432, 
453, 498, 5096, *545, 564a]; avatars of, 16, 52, 

83, 96, 128, 145, 167, 198, 208, 210, 228, 258, 
323, 324, 357, 358, [cl6d; *388, *650]; Adi 
Varaha, 16, 86-87, 290, 356-57, [l09, 138, 280- 
283]; Anantaiayin, 12-14, 15, 44, 165-68, 187, 
208, 353, 357, 366, [ill, 122, 127, 286, 597]; 


in Brahmanical duad, 145-49; in Brihmanical 
trinity. 12, 23, 40, 95, 96 n, 97 «, 137, 141, 145, 
168-69, 195, 229, 299, 322; and elephant, 356, 
[110]; folk deities as manifestations of. 358; 
See the description of the plate indicated. 
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Visnu {cont.): 

and Gaiuda, see Garuda; as Hari, see Hari-Hara; 
Kcsava, 864; as Krsra, 16, 128, 219-21, 258, 
512, 324; -loka, ArtkorWat as, 150-51, 210-11; 
as Lord of the World, 11, 272, 362; with Lotus 
consort, see Laksm! / Lotus; as Matsya, 16, 208, 
324, Ccl6d]; Narayam, 358, 360 a, 383-84, 
n*453]]; as Narasirtiha, 16, 200, 294, 323, 
[[•203]]; as Prcscrv'er of the World, 12-14, 83, 
97 a, 137, 145, 157; as Tortoise, see Kurma; 
-of-Threc-Stridcs / Trivikrama, 16 , 324, []125, 
281, 388^; as V'amana, 16, ^*€16^; worship of, 
see Vaismva Hinduism; see also Parasurama; 
Rama 

Vifftadkarmottara^ 383 
visnu-kanta, 324 

visnu-pada >■ Visnu’s Footprint, 16 
Fifnu Purana, 16 a, 357 a 
Visnu Temple, ^rirartgam, 263, []4473 
Fisuddhimagga, 231, 232 
Visvabho, eastern face of §iva, 322 
Visvabhu Buddha, 61, 293, 337, [I*326J, see also 
Buddhism s.v. Minu^ Buddhas 
Visvakarman, 98, 259, 322 a, 383, 384 
Visvakarman Cave, see ElOra s.v. Cave X 
Visvakarman family of architects, 322 
visvantara, 74 a 

Visvasra^tar, western face of ^iva, 322 
V'isvastha, northern face of §iva, 322 
Viivavid, southern face of ^iva, 322 
Visvesvara Temple, Benares, 258 
vitan, vaitana, 38 

Vitthalasvamin Temple, Vijayanagar, 282, [[4385, 
439]] 

Vivanghvant, 126 a 
Vivasvant, 126 a 
Vogel, J. Ph., 91 a, 346 a 
vfk^adevata, 164, 235-36. 254 
vrk§aka/trec goddess, 71, 76, 80, 124-^5, (]15, 
•22, •74il. •765, ^322, ^332, ^343, •S65, •409fl]]; 
salabhahjika posture of, 80; see also dryads; 
vfk^devata; yaksi 

Vrndavana / Brindaban [^map i, 3C], 217, 357, 
C^cl2] 

Vrtra, 283 
vulture, see Jafayu 
vyakaram, 73, 202 

W 

Waghora River, 186 
wahalka^a, 365 
Warangal ^map i, 50^, 281 
Warren, Henry Clarke, 192 a, 193 a 


warriors, [;*221<i, •4435, 578, 579] 

Wata-da-ge, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, C'*^^]] 

Wat Po, Bangkok, Thailand, []595]] 

Wellesz, Emmy, 386 a 

Western Ghats / Western Hills Imap i, 5B]I, 39, 72. 

76, 223, 224, 246, 254 
Western satraps, 342, 355 
wheel, seecakra; Buddhism s.v. WTieel of the Law 
White Huns, see Ephthalite Huns 
wife, Hindu concept of perfection in, 121, 166-67 
Willendorf, Venus of, 70, ^•a95] 

Wilson, H. IL, 16 a 

window, horseshoe, 194, 246-47, 249, 254; see also 
gand har\'a-mu kha 
winged deities, 158-59, [•835] 
fVinged Victory t 159 

wishing-trec / kalpa-vrk^, 132, ^^ 242 , • 243 , 

•479c]] 

woodcuts, 157 
woodpecker, 332 

Woodroffc, Sir John / Arthur Avalon, pseud. ^ 260 a, 
X 

Xerxes I, tree worship of, 241 a 
Y 

Yab-Yum, 195, 197, 230, [[610] 

Yadu clan of Mathura, 218 
Yahweh, 96 a 
yajna, 70-71 
Yajnasala, see ElOra s.v. 

Tajur-veda, 5 a 

Yakkhas / Yaksas, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 
yaksa, 35, 43-44, 47, 80, 109, 115, 136 a, 162-64, 
169, 170, 171, 187, 206, 232, 241, 275 a, 306, 
326, 329, 345, 353-54, 370, [b55, b 65; ^27, 
34tf, 5, •36, • 90 , 520]]; -atlantides, [[•36]; 
-Bodhisattva, 163 
Yaksas, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 
yaksi, 44, 68. 71-72, 115, 136, 163, 370 a, [[B5fl; 
15, *22, 33tf, C, 345. •7-kl, 75d, *765. 322, •343. 
•409tf] 

Yaksi Candra, see Candra Yaksi 
Yakubai, I]*64a] 

yali / elephant-horse-lion, []365, •4385, ^499] 

Yama, 96-97, 125-26, 199, 308, 383; see also 
twins; Yami; Yamantaka 
Yamantaka / g§in-rje gSed, 199, 200, (]60S, 605] 
Yamapuri Mandapa, Mamallapuram, [[284-287] 
Yami, 125—26; see also Yama 
Yamuna / Jumna, goddess, 83-84, 125, 126, [[•218- 
220] 
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Yamuna River, see Jumna River 
yana, 8 n 
YANG, 319 

yamra, 197, 220, 234, 277 n, 297, 318-20 
Yarkand £maf> ii, SG^, 201 
Yasoda, ^*^13^ 

Yasovarman, 369 
Yavadvipa " Java, 298 
Yavani / Athene, 347, [[bISc^ 

Y'azdani, Ghulam, 186, 188 

Y'azilikaya Sanctuary, Bogazkoy, Turkey Zmap ii, 
iCl. 42-44, IFig. 43^ 

Ye-ses ats’o-rgj'al, [[*6063 
Yima, 125-26; Vivanghusha, 126 » 
yoga, 5n, 12, 14, 85, 95, 104, 118, 120, 129-30, 
131, 133, 147, 156, 161, 169, 205,219,228,257, 
274, 321; bhakti-. 219, 362; karma-, 218; 
-liAgam, 280, 281 n; postures of, 26, 89, 119, 
143, 293, 297, 319 a, 343, 371, C*l6, •2<l3; see 
also asceticism; bhoga; SaAkhya doctrine 
Yogacara school of Mahayana Buddhism, 309-10 
yogi, 24, 26-27, 56, 88-89, 95, 117-18, 143, 146, 
152, 171, 178, 200, 251, 258, 343, 360, 361, 
Q*2763 

yoni, 19, 22-24, 168, Qa8 ; 208^ 


Yudhi^thira, Pandava prince in Mahahharata, 167 
Yueh-chi, 7, 62 a, 342; see also Kusana d 3 masty 
Yung-yu Ssu, Pagoda of, Jehol, China, 252, t*Bl la] 
yuvaraja, 198, 220, 313 

Z 

Zarathustra, 52, 126 
Zen Buddhism, 196-97, 219 a 
Zeus (pater), 50, 52, 125 
ziggurats, 19 a, 48 

Zimmer, Heinrich, 4 a, 5 a, 8 a, 11a, 12 a, 15 a, 
17 a, 20 a, 24 a, 25 a, 56 a, 58 a, 60 a, 71 a, 
74 a, 75 a, 86 a, 88 a, 91 a, 98 a, 101 a, 108 a, 
112 a, 117 a, 120 a, 123 a, 129 a, 132 a, 141 a, 

156 a, 159 a, 160 a, 161 a, 168 a, 174 a, 179 a, 

197 a, 210 a, 212 a, 215 a. 216 a, 218 a, 224 a, 

226 a, 245 a, 247 a, 250 a, 274 a, 277 a, 279 a, 

283 a, 310 a, 315 a, 319 a, 325 a, 340 a, 341 a, 

349 a, 353 a, 356 a, 357 a, 359 a, 366 a, 386 a, 

387 a, 399, 411, 416 
ZOchO-ten, 47, [I*b 83 
zodiac, lunar, 170 
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